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his own name followed by the letters 
U.S.A., then his amused grey eyes 
darkened, and he glanced leisurely 
around the room where a dozen or 
more assorted people sat waiting their 
turns to interview Mr. Keen; all 
sorts and conditions of people— 
smartly-gowned women, an anxious- 
browed business man or two, a fat 
German van-driver, his greasy cap 
on his knees, a surly policeman, 
and an old Irishwoman, wearing a 
shawl and an ancient straw bonnet. 
Harren’s cyes reverted to the dark 
servant. 

‘‘ Please explain to Mr. Keen,” he 
said, ‘‘ that 1 am an army officer on 
leave, and that I am obliged to start 
for Manila to-morrow. This is my 
excuse for asking an immediate inter- 
view ; and if it is not a good enough 
excuse I must cancel this appoint- 
ment altogether.”’ 

The negro stood irresolute, and in- 
clined to argue, but something in the 
steel-grey eyes of the man restrained 
him, so, with an involuntary motion 
he went away once more with the 
young man’s message. 

Harren turned and walked back to 
his seat. The old woman with the 
faded shawl was explaining volubly 
to a smartly-dressed woman beside 
her that she was looking for her boy 
Danny; that her name was Mrs, 
Regan, and that she did laundry 
work for the aristocracy at Hunter’s 
Point at a liberal price per dozen, 
using no deleterious substances, as 
Heaven was her witness. 

The German van-driver, moved 
by this confidence, was stirred to 
begin an endless account of his 
domestic misfortunes, and ' Mrs. 
Regan, becoming impatient, had 
begun to interrupt with an account 
of Regan’s recent hoisting on the 
wings of a premature petard, when 
the negro reappeared, and nodded 
significantly to Harren. 


‘““Mistuh Keen will receive you, 
suh,’’ he whispered, leading the way 
into a large room where many attrac- 
tive girls sat busily engaged at type- 
writing machines. 

Door after door they passed, all 
with numbers on the ground-glass 
panes, then they swung to the right, 
where the servant bowed him into 
a big, handsomely-furnished room 
flooded with morning sunlight. 

A tall, grey man, faultlessly dressed 
in a grey suit, and wearing waite spats, 
turned from the breezy open window 
to inspect hm—the lean, _ well- 
groomed type of gentleman suggested 
a retired colonel of cavalry, unmis- 
takably well-bred from the ends of his 
drooping gray moustache to his ini- 
maculate spats. 

‘Captain Harren ?”’ he said plea- 
santlv. 

‘* Mr. Keen ? ” 

They bowed. Young Harren drew 
from his pocket a card. It was the 
business-card of Keen and Co., and 


glancing up at Mr. Keen he read it 


aloud, carefully. 


KEEN & CO., 

TRACERS OF LosT PERSONS, 
Keen and Co. are prepared to locate 
the whereabouts of anybody on 
earth. No charges will be 
made unless the person 
searched for is found. 

Blanks on Application. 
WESTREL KEEN, Manager. 


Harren raised his clear, grey eyes. 
“TI assume this statement to be cor- 
rect, Mr. Keen ? ” 

‘* You may safely do so,” said Mr. 
Keen, smiling. 

““Does this statement include all 
that you are prepared to undertake ? ”’ 

The Tracer of Lost Persons in- 
spected him coolly. ‘“ What more is 
there, Captain Harren? I under- 
take to find lost people. I even under- 
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His repentance is too late, but he 
can see there is a decent burial. 
The charge is one thousand dollars ; 
send to the Florence Mission. You 
may add that we. possess his full 
record.”’ 

The Tracer paused and waited for 
the stenographer to finish. When 
she looked up—‘ Who else is wait- 
ing ?”” he asked. 

The girl read over the initials and 
numbers. 

“Tell the policeman that Kid Con- 
roy sails by the ‘Caronia’ to-mor- 
row. Fiftydollars. There is nothing 
definite in the other cases. Report 
progress and send out a general alarm 
for the cashier inquired for by No. 
3608. You will find details in Volume 
AXAXXIX. under B. I’m going to 
be very busy with ’—turning slowly 
towards Harren— “with Captain 
Harren, of the Philippine Scouts, 
until to-morrow—a complicated case,. 
Miss Borrow, involving cipher codes 
and photography - 

Harren started, and walked slowly 
to the centre of the room and the 
stenographer passed out with a curious 
level glance at him. 

“Why do you say that photo- 
graphy plays a part in my case?” 
he asked. 

‘“*Doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes. But how——” 

“* Oh, I guessed it,’”’ said Keen with 
asmile. “ I made another guess that 
your case involved a cipher code. 
Does it ? ” 

““'Y-es,”’ said the young man, 
astonished, ‘‘ but I don’t see——”’ 

“It also involves the occult,” 
observed Keen calmly. ‘‘We may 
need Miss Borrow to help us.” 

Almost staggered, Harren gazed 
at the Tracer in astonishment until 
that gentleman laughed and seated 
himself, motioning Harren to do 
likewise. 

“Don’t be surprised, Captain Har- 








ren,’ he said. ‘‘ You have no idea 
of our business, no realisation of its 
scope—its network of information 
bureaus all over the civilised world, 
the immensity of its delicate ma- 
chinery, the endless data and the in- 
finitesimal details we have at our com- 
mand. You, of course, have no idea 
of the number of people of every 
sort and condition who are in our 
employ, of the ceaseless yet inoffensive 
surveillance we maintain. For ex- 
ample, when your letter came last 
week, I called up the person who 
has charge of the army list. There 
you were, Kenneth Harren, Captain 
Philippine Scouts, with the date of 
your graduation. from West Point. 
Then I called up a certain department 
devoted to personal detail, and in five 
minutes I knew your entire history. 
I then touched another electric button 
and in a minute I had before me the 
date of your arrival in New York, 
your present address, and ’’—he 
looked up quizzically at Harren— 
‘“and several items of general infor- 
mation, such as your peculiar use of 
the camera, and the list of books on 
Psychical Phenomena and Crypto- 
grams which you have been buy- 
ing—” 

Harren flushed. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say that I have been spied upon, 
Mr. Keen ? ” 

““No more than anybody else who 
comes to us as aclient. There was 
nothing offensive in the surveillance.” 
He shrugged his shoulders and made 
a deprecating gesture. “Ours, my 
dear sir, is a business like any other. 
We are obliged to know about people 
who call on us. Last week you wrote 
me, and I immediately set every 
wheel in motion; in other words, 
I had you under observation from the 
day I received your letter to this very 
moment.” 

“* Have you learned much concern- 
ing me?” Harren asked quietly. 
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and deliberately surveyed his in- 
terrogator. 

“T really have no right to come to 
you,” he said slowly. ‘“* Your pro- 
spectus distinctly states that Keen & 
Co. undertake to find J1ve people, and 
I don’t know whether the person I 
am seeking is alive or—or 

His steady voice faltered, while 
the Tracer watched him curiously. 

‘* Of course, that is important,” he 
said. “If she is dead——”’ 

66 She ! 99 

** Didn’t you say ‘she,’ Captain ? ”’ 

““No, I did not.” 

‘““T beg your pardon, then, for an- 
ticipating you,” said the Tracer 
courteously. 

** Anticipating ? How do you know 
it is not a man I am in search of ? ” 
demanded Harren. 

““Captain Harren, you are un- 
married and have no son; you have 
no father, no brother, no sister. 
Therefore I infer—several things— 
for example, that you are in love.” 

“IT? In love?” 

“Desperately in love, Captain.” 

“Your inferences seem to satisfy 
you at least,’ said Harren almost 
sullenly, “ but they don’t satisfy me 
—clever as they appear to be.” 

“Then you are not in love ?” 

“IT don’t know whether I am or 
not.” 

*“T do,” said the Tracer of Lost 
Persons. | 

“Then you know more than | 
know,”’ retorted Harren sharply. 

‘But that is my _ business—to 
know more than you do,” returned Mr. 
Keen patiently. ‘‘ Else why are you 
here toconsult me ?”’ And as Harren 
made no reply, “‘I have seen thou- 
sands and thousands of people in 
love. I have reduced the super- 
ficial muscular phenomena and facial 
symptomic aspect of such people 
to an exact science founded upon a 
design approximating the Bertillon 





system of records. And,’ he added, 
smiling, “out of the twenty-seven 
known vocal variations, your voice 
betrays twenty-five unmistakable 
symptoms; and out of the sixteen 
reflex muscular symptoms your face 
has furnished six, your hands three, 
your limbs and feet six. Then there 
are other superficial symptoms—”’ 

‘*Good Heavens!” broke in Harren, 
‘““how can you prove a man to be in 
love when he himself doesn’t know 
whether he is nor not? If aman 
isn’t .in love no Bertillon system 
can make him so; and if a man 
doesn’t know whether or not he 
is in love, who can tell him the 
truth ? ” 

‘““T can,” said the Tracer calmly. 

“What! When I tell you I my- 
self don’t know ? ” 

‘“‘That,” said the Tracer, smiling, 
“is the final and convincing symp- 
tom. You don’t know. I know be- 
cause you don’t know. That is the 
easiest way to be sure that you are in 
love, Captain Harren, because you 
always are when you are not sure. 
You’d know it if you were not in 
love. Now, my dear sir, you may 
lay your case confidently before me.”’ 

Harren, unconvinced, sat frowning 
and twisting his short, crisp mous- 
tache which the tropical sun had 
turned straw-colour. 

‘“‘T feel like a fool to tell you,” he 
said. “I’m not an imaginative man, 
Mr. Keen; I’m not fanciful, and not 
sentimental. I’m perfectly healthy, 
perfectly normal—a very busy man 
in my profession, with no time and 
no inclination to fall in love.” 

‘“‘ Just the sort of man who does,”’ 
commented Keen. 

Harren fidgeted about in his chair, 
looked out of the window, gazed at 
the ceiling, then straightened up, 
folding his arms with sudden deter- 
mination. 

‘* Perhaps, after all, Iam a lunatic,” 
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he said; “perhaps I’ve had a touch 
of the Luzon sun and don’t know it.” 

** T’ll be the judge,” said the Tracer, 
smiling. 

“Very well. I'll begin by telling 
you that I’ve seen a ghost.” 

** There are such things,’’ observed 
Keen quietly. 

“Oh, I don’t mean one of those 
fabled, sheeted creatures that float 
about at night; I mean a phantom 
—a real phantom—in the sunlight— 
standing before my very eyes in 
broad day! Now, do _ you feel 
inclined to go on with my case, Mr. 
Keen ? ” 

‘Certainly,’ replied the Tracer, 
gravely. “* Please continue, Captain 
Harren.” : 

‘All right then. Here’s the begin- 
ning of it; three years ago, here in 
New York, drifting along Fifth Avenue 
with the crowd, I looked up to en- 
counter the most wonderful pair of 
eyes that I ever beheld—that any 
living man ever beheld! The most— 
wonderfully—beautiful ° 

He sat so long immersed in re- 
trospection that the Tracer said, 
““IT am listening, Captain,” and the 
Captain woke up with a start. 

“What was I saying? How far 
had I proceeded ° ” 

‘“Only to the eyes.” 

“*Oh, I see! The eyes were dark, 
dark and lovely beyond any power 
of description. The hair was also 
dark—very soft and thick, and—er— 
wavy and dark. The face was ex- 
tremely beautiful, a beauty so ex- 
quisite that, were I to attempt to 
describe its individual attractions, I 
should transgress the bounds of that 
reticence which becomes a man in 
complete possession of his senses.”’ 

*“ Quite so,’’ mused the Tracer. 

‘* Also,”’ continued Captain Harren, 
with growing animation, “ to attempt 
to describe her figure would be utterly 
useless, because I am a _ practical 





man and not a poet, nor do I read 
poetry or indulge in romance of any 
description. Therefore I can only 
add that it was a figure, a poise, abso- 
lutely faultless, youthful, erect, whole- 
some, gracious, graceful, charmingly 
buoyant and—well, I cannot describe 
her, I shall not try.” 

“Don’t try,” said the Tracer. 

_“No,” said Harran mournfully, 

“it is useless ;’’ and he relapsed 
into retrospection. 

‘* ‘Who was she ? ” asked Mr. Keen 
softly. 

“TI don’t know.” 

‘You never saw her again ? ”’ 

“Mr. Keen, I—I am not ill-bred, 
but I simply could not help following 
her. She was so b-beautiful that 
it hurt; and I only wanted to look 
at her; I didn’t mind being hurt. 
So I walked on and on, and sometimes 
I’d pass her and sometimes I’d let 
her pass me, and when she wasn’t 
lookmg I’d look—not offensively, 
but just because I couldn’t help it. 
And all the time my senses were hum- 
ming like a top and my heart kept 
jumping into my throat, and I hadn’t 
a notion where I was going or what 
time it was or what day of the week. 
She didn’t see me; she didn’t dream 
that I was looking at her ; she didn’t 
know me from any of the thousand silk 
hatted, frock-coated men who passed 
and repassed her on Fifth Avenue. 
And when she went into St. Berold’s 
Church, I went too, and I stood where 
I could see her and where she couldn’t 
see me. It was like a touch of the 
Luzon sun, Mr. Keen. And then she 
came out and got into a Fifth Avenue 
omnibus, and I got in, too. And 
whenever she looked away I looked 
at her—without the slightest offence, 
Mr. Keen, until, once, she caught my 
eye 99 

He passed an“unsteady hand over 
his forehead. 

“For a moment we looked full at 
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one another,” he continued. ‘I got 
red; I felt it, and I couldn’t look 
away. And when I turned the colour 
of a beet she began to turn pink like a 
rosebud, and she looked full into my 
eyes with such a wonderful, exquisite 
innocence that I—I never felt so 
near—er—Heaven in my life! No, 
not even when they ambushed us at 
Manoa Wells—but that’s another 
thing—only it, too, is part of this 
business.”’ 

- He tightened his clasped hands over 
his knee until the knuckles whitened. 

“That is my story, Mr. Keen,” he 
said crisply. 

** All of it, Captain ? ”’ 

Harren looked at the floor, and then 
at Keen; “No, not all. You'll think 
me really crazy if I tell you all.” 
“Oh, you saw her again ? ”’ 
““N-never! That is ? 

““ Never ? ”’ 

*“Not in—in the flesh.” 

** Oh, in dreams ? ” : 
Harren stirred uneasily. ‘I don’t 
know what you will call them. I 
have seen her since—in the sunlight, 
in the open, in my quarters in Manila, 
standing there perfectly distinct, 
looking at me with such strange, 
beautiful, earnest eyes ig 

“Go on,’ said the Tracer, nodding. 

“What else is there to say?” 
muttered Harren. 

“You saw her—or a phantom 
which resembled her. Did _ she 
speak ?”’ 

66 No.”’ 

“* Did you speak to her ? ”’ 

““No. Once I held out my—my 
arms.”’ 

“What happened ? ”’ 

“She wasn’t there,’ said Harren 
simply. 

‘“* She vanished ? ” 

““T don’t know. 
any more.” 

““Didn’t she fade ?”’ 

“No. I can’t explain. 





{ . 





I didn’t see her 





She 


there the 
room.”’ 

“How many times has she ap- 
peared to to you?” 

“A great many times.” 

‘In your room ? ”’ 

“Yes. And in the road under a 
vertical sun; in the forest, in the 
paddy-fields. I have seen her pass- 
ing through the hallway of a friend’s 
house—turning on the stair to look 
back at me! I saw her standing just 
back of the firing line at Manoa Wells 
when we were preparing to rush the 
Dattos forts, and it scared me so 
that I jumped forward to draw her 
back. But—she wasn’t there, Mr. 
Keen.” 

“Quite so,” 
thoughtfully. 

“On the transport she stood facing 
me on deck for five minutes one 
moonlit evening. I saw her in ’Frisco ; 
she sat in the Pullman twice between 
Denver and this city. Twice in my 
room at the Vice-Regent she has sat 
opposite me at midday, so clear, so 
beautiful, so real, that—that I could 
scarcely believe she was only a— 
a——’”’ He hesitated. 

‘““The apparition of her own sub- 
conscious self,’’ said the Tracer quietly. 
‘Science has been forced to admit 
such things, and, as you know, we 
are on the verge of understanding the 
alphabet of some of the unknown 
forces which we must some day reckon 
with.” 

Harren, a trifle pale, gazed at him 
earnestly. 

‘Do you believe in such things ? ”’ 

“How can I avoid believing ? ”’ 
said the Tracer. “* Every day, in my 
profession, we have proof of the exis- 
tence of forces for which we have, as 
yet, no explanation—or, at best, a 
very crude one. I have had case after 
case of premonition ; case after case 
of dual and even multiple personality ; 
case after .case where apparitions 


was only myself in 


said the Tracer, 
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played a vital part in the plot which 
was brought to me to investigate. 
I'll tell you this, Captain; I, per- 
sonally, never saw an apparition, 
never was obsessed by premonitions, 
never received any communications 
from the outer void. But I have 
had to do with those who undoubtedly 
experienced these things. Therefore 
I listen with all seriousness and 
respect to what you tell me.” 

““ Suppose,” said Harren, growing 
suddenly red, “‘ that I should tell you 
I have succeeded in photographing 
this phantom.”’ 

The Tracer sat silent. He was 
astounded, but he did not betray it. 

“You have the photograph, Cap- 
tain Harren ?” 

66 Yes.” 

** Where is it ?”’ 

“In my rooms.”’ 

‘You wish me to see it ?” 

Harren hesitated. “‘ I—there is— 
there seems to be—something almost 
sacred to me in that photograph. 
You understand me, do you not, Mr. 
Keen? Yet if it will help you in 
finding her——”’ 

“Oh,” said the Tracer in guileless 
astonishment, “‘ you desire to find 
this young lady. Why?” 

Harren started. ‘“‘ Why? 
do I want to find her? 
can’t live without her!” 

“JT thought you were not certain 
whether you were really in love.” 

The hot colour in the Captain’s 
bronzed cheeks mounted to his hair. 

““ Quite so,’ purred the Tracer, 
looking out of the window. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose we walk round to your rooms 
after luncheon ? ” 

Harren picked up his hat and gloves, 
hesitatingly, lingering on the thres- 
hold. ‘“ Then you don’t think she is 
—a—dead ?”’ he asked unsteadily. 

‘* No,” said Mr. Keen, “I don’t.” 

‘“* Because,”’ said Harren wistfully, 
‘* her apparition is so superbly healthy 


Why 
Man, I—I 


eae glowing with youth and 
e 99 : 

“* That is probably what sent it half 
the world over to confront you,” said 
the Tracer gravely ; “ youth and life 
aglow with spiritual health. I think, 
Captain, that she has been seeing you 
too, during these three years, but, 
probably, only in her dreams—me- 
mories of your encounters with her 
sub-conscious self floating over con- 
tinents and oceans, in a quest of 
which her waking intelligence is inno- 
cently unaware.” 

The Captain coloured like a school- 
boy, lingering at the door, hat in 
hand. Then he straightened up to 
the full height of his slim, but power- 
ful figure. 

‘* At three ? ” he inquired bluntly. 

“At three o’clock in your room, 
Hotel Vice--Regent. Good-morning, 
Captain.” | 

‘“*Good-morning,” said Harren, 
dreamily, and walked away, head 
bent, grey eyes lost in retrospection, 
and on his lean, bronzed, attractive 
face an afterglow of colour wholly 
becoming. 





IT. 


When the Tracer of Lost Persons 
entered Captain Harren’s rooms at 
the Hotel Vice-Regent that after- 
noon he found the young man stand- 
ing at a table, pencil in hand, study- 
ing a sheet of paper which was 
covered with letters and figures. 

The two men eyed one another in 
silence for a moment, then Harren 
pointed grimly to the confusion of 
letters and figures covering dozens 
of scattered sheets lying on the table. 

‘“‘That’s part of my madness,” he 
said with a short laugh. “‘ Can you 
make anything of such _ lunatic’s 
work ? ” 

The Tracer picked up a sheet of 
paper covered with letters of the 
alphabet and Roman and Arabic 
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numerals. He dropped it presently, 
and picked up another comparatively 
blank sheet on which were the follow- 
ing figures :— 


ITMWVVVU Ww vgk} 
“It’s nothing,” said Harren. “I’ve 
He wheeled squarely on his heels, 
sun.” 
you or I have spent a lifetime over 
two symbols. Then, 
he asked, ‘‘ has the Seal of Solomon 
fell silent. 
‘“Where is the photograph ? ” 
at the Tracer. 
than this. There is only one thing 
desire to find—her——” 
desire to find the living original of 
her.”’ 


He studied it for a while, then 
glanced interrogatively at Harren. 
been groping for three years—but 
it’s no use. It ¢#s lunatic’s work.” 
looking straight at the Tracer. ‘Do 
you think I have had a trace of the 
“No,” said the Tracer, drawing a 
chair to the table. ‘“‘ Saner men than 
this so-called Seal of Solomon.” He 
laid his finger on the 
Bd & looking across the table 
at Harren, ‘* What,” 
to do with your case ? ” 
‘“‘ She——” muttered Harren, and 
The Tracer waited; MHarren said 
nothing. 7 
Harren unlocked a drawer in the 
table, hesitated, and looked strangely 
‘““Mr. Keen,” he said, ‘‘ there is 
nothing on earth I hold more sacred 
in the world that could justify me in 
showing it to a living soul, my—my 
“No,” said Keen coolly, “that is 
not enough to justify you—the mere 
this apparition ; nothing could justify 
your showing it unless you love 
Harren held the picture tightly, 
gazing full at the Tracer. A dull 
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flush mounted to his forehead, and 
very slowly he laid the picture before 
the Tracer of Lost Persons. 

Minute after minute sped while 
the Tracer bent above the photo- 
graph, his finely-modelled features 
absolutely devoid of expression. 
Harren had drawn his chair beside 
him, and now sat leaning forward, 
bronzed cheek resting in his hand, 
staring fixedly at the picture. 

‘““ When was this—this photograph 
taken ?”’ asked the Tracer quietly. 

“The day after I arrived in New 
York. I was here, alone, smoking 
my pipe and glancing over the even- 
ing paper just before dressing for 
dinner. Jt was growing rather dark 
in the room ; I had not turned on the 
electric light. My camera lay on the 
table—there it is!—that kodak. I 
had taken a few snapshots on ship- 
board ; there was one film left.” 

He leaned more heavily on his 
elbow, his eyes still fixed upon the 
picture. 

‘‘It was almost dark,” he continued. 
*“*T laid aside the evening paper and 
stood up, thinking about dressing for 
dinner, when my eyes happened to fall 
on the camera. It occurred to me 
that I might as well unload it, let the 
unused film go, and send the roll to 
be developed and printed, so I 
picked up the camera 

** Yes,’’ said the Tracer softly. 

‘“T picked it up and walked to- 
wards the window where there re- 
mained enough daylight to see 
by——” 

The Tracer nodded gently. 

‘Then I saw her,” said Harren 
under his breath. 

‘* Where ? ” 

‘* There—standing by that window. 
You can see the window and curtain 
in the photograph.”’ 

The Tracer gazed intently at the 
picture. 

‘She looked at me,” said Harren, 
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steadying his voice. ‘‘ She was as real 
as you are, and she stood there 
smiling faintly, her dark, lovely eyes 
meeting mine.”’ 

““ Did you speak ? ” 

¢c No.” 
long did she remain 
there ?”’ 

“I don’t know—time seemed to 
stop—the world—everything grew 
still. Then, little by little, something 
began to stir under my _ stunned 
senses—that germ of misgiving, that 
dreadful doubt of my own sanity. 
I scarcely knew what I was doing 
when I took the photograph; _be- 
sides, it had grown quite dark, and I 
could scarcely see her.” He drew 
himself erect with a nervous move- 
ment. ‘“‘ How on earth could I have 
obtained that photograph of her in 
the darkness ?”’ he demanded. 

‘“N-rays,” said the Tracer coolly. 
“It has been done in France.” 

“Yes, from living people, but 

“What the N-ray is in living 
organisms we must call, for lack 
of a better term, the sub-aura in 
the phantom.” 

They bent over the photograph 
together. Presently the Tracer said, 
‘““She is very, very beautiful.” 

Harren’s dry lips unclosed, but he 
uttered no sound. 

‘“She is beautiful, is she not ?” 
repeated the Tracer turning to look 
at the young man. 

‘““Can you not see that she is?” 
he asked impatiently. 

‘““No,” said the Tracer. 

Harren stared at him astonished. 

“‘ Captain Harren,” said the Tracer, 
“*T can see nothing upon this bit of 
paper that resembles in the remotest 
degree a human face or figure.” 

Harren turned white. 

““Not that I doubt you can see 
it,’ pursued the Tracer calmly. “I 
simply say that I see absolutely 
nothing on this paper except a part 


99 





eyes ? 


of a curtain, a window-pane, and— 
and i 

“What! For God’s sake!” cried 
Harren hoarsely. 

“* T don’t know yet. 
study it.” 

““Can you not s‘e her face, her 
Don’t you see the exquisite 
slim figure standing by the curtain ? ” 
demanded Harren, placing his shak- 
ing finger on the photograph. “‘ Why 
man, it is as clear, as clean cut, as 
distinct as though the picture had 
been taken in sunlight! If you 
say there is nothing there—then I 
am crazy.” 

““No. Wait.” 

‘““How can I wait when you gaze 
at her picture and tell me you do 
not see it, but that it is doubtless 
there? Are you trying to humour 
me, Mr. Keen, trying to be kind to 
me, knowing all the while that I’m 
crazy - 

“Wait, man! 
crazy than I am. 
see something on 
pane 99 

He suddenly sprang up and walked 
to the window, leaning close and 





Wait ; let me 





You are no more 
I tell you that J 
the window 





examining the glass. Harren followed 
and laid his hand lightly over the 
pane. 


““Do you see any marks on the 
glass?’ demanded Keen. 

Harren shook his head. 

“Have you a magnifying-glass ? ” 
asked the Tracer. 

Harren pointed back to the table, 
and they returned to the photograph, 
the Tracer bending over it and ex- 
amining it through the glass. 

** All I see,” he said, still studying 
the photograph, “‘is a corner of a 
curtain and a window on which cer- 
tain figures seem to have been cut. 
Look, Captain Harren, can you see 
them ?”’ 

‘* I see some marks—some squares.” 

“You can’t see anything written 
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on the glass—as though cut by a 
diamond ? ” 

‘Nothing distinct.” 

‘** But you see her ?”’ 

** Perfectly.” 

‘*In minute detail °’’. 

¢ Yes.”’ 

The Tracer thought for a moment. 
‘* Does she wear a ring ?” 

“Yes; can’t you see?” 

‘“* Draw it for me.” 

They seated themselves side by 
side, and Harren drew a rough sketch 
of the ring which he insisted was so 
plainly visible on her hand 

‘“Oh,”’ observed the Tracer, ‘ she 
wears the Seal of Solomon on her 
ring.” 

Harren looked up at him. “ That 
symbol has haunted me persistently 
for three years,” he said. “I have 
found it everywhere—on articles that 
I buy, on house furniture, on the 
belts of dead ladrones, on the hilts 
of krisses, on the funnels of steamers, 
on the headstalls of horses. If they 
put a laundry mark on my linen it’s 
certain to be this! If I buy a box 
of matches the sign is onit. Why, 
I’ve even seen it on the brilliant wings 
of tropical insects. It’s got into my 
brain. I dream about it.” 

‘And you buy books about it and 
try to work out its mystical meaning ?” 
suggested the Tracer, smiling. 

But Harren’s grey eyes were 
serious. He said, “‘She never comes 
to me without that symbol somewhere 
about her. I told you she never 
spoke tome. That is true ; yet, once, 
in a vivid dream of her she did speak. 
I—I am almost ashamed to tell you of 
that.” 

‘* Tell me.” 

“ A—a dream ? Do you wish to 
know what I dreamed ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Ves—if it was a dream.” 

‘“TIt was. I was asleep on the deck 
of the ‘ Mindinao,’ dead tired. I 
dreamed she came towards me 
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through a young woodland all lighted 
by the sun, and in her hands she held 
masses of the flower we call Solomon’s 
Seal. And she said—in the voice I 
know must be like hers: ‘If you 
could only read! If you would only 
understand the message I send you! 
It is everywhere on earth for you to 
read, if you only would!’ 

““T said, “Is the message in the 
seal? Is that the key to it?’ 

“She nodded, laughing, bending 
her face to the flowers. 

*“* Perhaps I can write it more 
plainly for you some day ; I will try 
very, very hard,’ she said. 

‘After that she went away—not 
swiftly—for I saw her at moments 
far away in the wood; but I must 
have confused her with the glimmer- 
ing shafts of sunlight, and in a little 
while the woodland grew dark and I 
woke with the racket of a Colt’s auto- 
matic revolver in my ears.” 

He passed his sun-bronzed hand 
over his face, hesitated, then leaned 
once more over the photograph which 
the Tracer was studying intently 
through the magnifying-glass. 

‘‘ There is something on that win- 
dow in the photograph which I’m 
going to copy,” he said. “ Push that 
writing-pad and pencil over to me.” 

Still examining the photograph 
through the glass which he held in his 
right hand, Mr. Keen picked up the 
pencil, and, feeling for the pad, be- 
gan, very slowly, to form the follow- 
ing series of symbols :-— 


SH) &) G&HSs) GEHE KH 

Bd SHS] SR TES 

G2 G2 Be SES SHES 

He) GS) GRASS XH EHS] 

Ed 52 GY EX Ee be Xie 
BeHS2 XH HS 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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‘“* What on earth are you doing ? ”’ 
muttered Captain Harren, twisting 
his short moustache in perplexity. 

‘IT am copying what I see through 
this magnifying-glass written on the 
window-pane in the _ photograph,”’ 
said the Tracer calmly. ‘“‘Can’t you 
see those marks ? ” 

“IT do now; but I hadn’t noticed 
them before—only that there were 
scratches there.” 

When at length the Tracer had 
finished his work he sat, chin on hand, 
examining it in silence. Presently 
he turned towards Harren, smiling. 

“*Do those scratches representing 
Solomon’s Seal mean anything ? ”’ in- 
quired the younger man impatiently. 

“It’s the strangest cypher I ever 
encountered,” said the Tracer 
thoughtfully, “the strangest I ever 
heard of. I have seen hundreds of 
ciphers—hundreds—secret codes of 
the State Department, secret military 
codes, elaborate Oriental ciphers, 
symbols used in commercial trans- 
actions, symbols used by criminals 
and every species of malefactor. And 
every one of them can be solved with 
time and patience anda little know- 
ledge of the subject. But this ’—he 
sat looking at it with eyes half-closed 
—* this is too simple.” 

“Simple ! ” 

“Very. It’s so simple that it’s 
baffling.” 

“* Do you mean to say you are going 
to be able to find a meaning in squares 
and crosses ? ”’ 

** I—I don’t believe it is going to 
be very difficult to translate them.” 

“Mr. Keen,” said the Captain ex- 
citedly, “do you mean that you can 
ultimately translate that cipher ? ”’ 

The Tracer smiled. ‘Let us exa- 
mine it for repetitions first. Here we 
have this symbol repeated five times. 
It is more than likely to be the letter 
E. I think ” His voice ceased, 
and for a quarter of an hour he pored 





over the symbols, pencil in hand, 
checking off some, substituting a 
letter here and there. 

“No,” he said ; “‘ the usual doesn’t 
work in this case. It’s an absurdly 
simple cipher and I’ve a notion that 
numbers play a part in it—you see 
where these crossed squares are 
bracketed !—those must be numbers 
requiring two figures e 

He fell silent again, and for another 
quarter of an hour he remained 
motionless, immersed in the problem 
before him, Harren frowning at the 
paper over his shoulder. 

““Come!” said the Tracer sud- 
denly, ‘‘this won’t do. There are too 





‘few symbols to give us the key ; 


too few repetitions to furnish us with 
any key basis. Captain, we shall 
have to use our intellects; let us 
talk it over with the paper lying 
between us. It’s a simple cipher—a 
childishly simple one if we use our 
wits. What I see repeated on this 
sheet of paper is merely one of the 
forms of asymbol known as Solomon’s 
Seal. The symbol is, as we see, 
repeated a great many times. Every 
seal has been dotted or crossed on 
some one of the lines composing it ; 
some seals are coupled with brackets 
and armatures.”’ 

“What of that ?”’ inquired Harren, 


vacantly. 
‘Well, in the first place, the 
symbol is supposed to _ represent 


the spiritual and material, as you 
know. What else do you know 
about it, Captain?” 

‘‘ Absolutely nothing. I bought a 
book about it, but could make 
nothing of it.” 

““Isn’t it supposed,” asked the 
Tracer, “to contain within itself the 
nine numerals, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and even the zero symbol?” 

‘“*T believe so.”’ 

“Well, here is the seal. Now 
Ill mark the one, two, and three by 
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crossing the lines. Now, eliminating 
all Jines not crossed there remains 
the one, the two, the three. And 
here is the entire series, 


[IZ 5A7XY 


and the zero.” 

A sudden excitement stirred Har- 
ren ; he leaned over the paper, gazing 
earnestly at the cipher. The Tracer 
rose and glanced round the room as 
though in search of something. 

“Is there a telephone here?” 
he asked quietly. 

‘“For Heaven’s sake, don’t give 
this up just yet,’ exclaimed Harren. 
“These things mean numbers ; don’t 


you see? Look at that!” pointing 
to a linked pair of seals. ‘* That 
means the number nineteen! You 


can form it by using only the 
crossed lines of the seal. Don’t you 
see, that, Mr. Keen ?”’ 

“Yes, Captain Harren, the cipher 
is, aS you say, very plain; quite as 
easy to read as so much handwriting. 
That is why I wish to use your tele- 
phone—at once, if you please.” 

‘It’s in my bedroom; you don’t 
mind if I go on working out the cipher 
while you are telephoning ? ” 

‘* Not in the least,’’ said the Tracer 
blandly. He walked into the Cap- 
tain’s bedroom, closing the door be- 
hind him; then he unhooked the 
receiver, and called up his own head- 
quarters. 

‘I want to speak to Miss Borrow,” 
he said. 

In a few moments Miss Borrow 
answered, ‘‘ I am here, Mr. Keen.” 

“Good. Look up the name In- 
wood. Try New York first—Edith 
Inwood is the name. Look sharp, 
please, I shall hold the wire.” 

He held it for full ten minutes ; 
then Miss Borrow’s low voice spoke 
to him over the wire. 
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‘There is only one Edith Inwood 
in New York, Mr. Keen; Miss Edith 
Inwood, graduate of Barnard, I902— 
left an orphan 1903 and obliged to 
support herself—became an assistant 
to Professor Boggs of the Muséum 
of Inscriptions. Is considered an 
authority upon Arabian cryptograms. 
Has written a monograph on the 
Herati symbol— a short treatise on 
the Swastika. She is twenty-four 
years of age. Do you require further 
details ?” 

Then the Tracer called up the 
General Information. ‘‘I want the 
Museum of Inscriptions.” Then after 
a moment, “Is this the Museum of 
Inscriptions ? Is_ this Professor 
Boggs ?”’ 


“Can you decipher an inscription 
for me at once?” 


‘“Of course I know you are ex- 
tremely busy, but have you no assis- 
tant who could doit ? ” 


“You say her name is Miss In- 
wood ? ” 


‘Oh! And will the young lady 
translate the inscription if I send a 
copy of it to Miss Inwood at once?” 


“Thank you very much, Professor. 
Good-bye.” 

He hung up the receiver, turned 
thoughtfully, opened the door again 
and walked into the sunlit living- 
room. 

‘* Look at this!’ cried the Captain 
in excitement. ‘I’ve got a lot of 
numbers out of it already.” 

“Wonderful !’? murmured _ the 
Tracer, looking over the young man’s 
broad shoulders at a sheet of paper 
bearing these numbers— 

Q—14—5—22—5— 18—19— I— 23 
25 — 15 — 2I—2—2I—20—I15—I14 — 
S99 12 15 22-9 29 13 
2I—5—4—9g—20—8—9 —14— 23—I5 
—I5—4. 
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‘“* Marvellous !”’ repeated the Tra- 
cer, smiling. “Now what do you 
suppose those numbers can stand 
for?” 

‘“* Letters !’? announced the Cap- 
tain triumphantly. ‘‘ Take the num- 
ber nine, for example. The ninth 
letter in the alphabet is I! Mr. 
Keen, suppose we try writing down 
the letters according to that system !”’ 

‘“Suppose we do,” agreed the 
Tracer, gravely. 

So, counting under his breath, the 
young man set down the letters in 
the following order, not attempting 
to group them into words :— 

INEVERSAWYOUBUTONCEI 

LOVEYOUEDITHINWOOD. 

Then he leaned back, excited, 
triumphant. 

‘““ There you are!”’ he said, “ only, 
of course, it makes no sense.’ He 
examined it in silence, and gradually 
a hopeless expression effaced the 
animation. ‘“‘ How the deuce am I 
going to separate that mass of letters 
into words?” he muttered. 

“This way,’ said the Tracer, 
smilingly taking the pencil from his 
fingers, and he wrote :—I—NEVER 
SAW—YOU—BUT—ONCE. [— 
LOVE—YOU.—EDITH INWOOD. 

Then he laid the pencil on the 
table and walked to the window. 

Once or twice he fancied he heard 
incoherent sounds behind him, and 
after a while he turned. Captain 
Harren, extremely pink, stood tugging 
at his short moustache and studying 
the papers on the desk. 

‘““Well ?”’ inquired the Tracer, 
amused. 

The young man pointed to the 
translation with unsteady finger. 
‘“*'W-what on earth does it mean ? ”’ 
he demanded, shakily. ‘Who is Edith 
Inwood ? And what does the crypto- 
gram on the window in the photo- 
graph mean ? How did it come there ? 
It isn’t on my window, you see!” 


‘That is not a photograph of your 
window,” the Tracer said quietly. 

&¢ What ! 99 

Look at it closely through this glass, 
Captain. There are sixteen small panes 
in that sash; now count the panes 
in yours—eight! Besides, look at 
the curtain. It is made of some 
figured stuff like chintz. Now, look 
at your curtain, it is of plain velour.”’ 

‘*“But—but I took the _ photo- 
graph! She stood there—there by 
that very window!” 

The Tracer leaned over the photo- 
graph, examining it through the glass. 
And, studying it, he said, “Do you 
still see her in this photograph, Cap- 
tain Harren ? ”’ 

“Certainly. Can you not see her ?”’ 

** No,” murmured the Tracer, ** but 
I see the window by which she really 
stood when her phantom came here 
seeking you ; that is sufficient. Come, 
Captain, we are going out together.” 

Captain Harren looked at the 
Tracer earnestly ; something seemed 
to fascinate him. 

‘You think that—that it’s likely 
we are going to see—her /”’ he fal- 
tered. | 

“If I were you,” said Mr. Keen. 
joining the tips of his fingers medita- 
tively, “if I were you I should wear 
a silk hat and a frock-coat. It’s— 
it’s afternoon, you know,” he added 
deprecatingly, ‘* and we might make 
a call.”’ 

Captain Harren turned like a man 
in a dream, and entered his bedroom. 
And when he emerged he was dressed 
and groomed with pathetic precision. 

‘“Mr. Keen,” he said, “I don’t 
know why I am daring to hope for all 
sorts of things. Nothing you have 
said really warrants it. But some- 
how I’m venturing to cherish an 
absurd notion that I may see her.”’ 

‘* Perhaps,” said the Tracer smil- 
ing. 
‘You wouldn’t say that, Mr. Keen, 
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if there was no chance, would -you ? 
You wouldn’t dash a_ fellow’s 
hopes . 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said Mr. Keen. 
“T tell you frankly that I expect to 
find her.”’ 

“To-day ? ”’ 

‘“ We shall see,” said the Tracer, 
guardedly. ‘“‘ Courage, Captain! We 
are about to execute a_ turning 
movement, but you look like a Rus- 
sian general on his way to the south 
front.” 

Harren managed to laugh, and they 
went out side by side, descended and 
found a cab at the entrance. Mr. 
Keen gave directions and followed the 
Captain into the cab. 

‘‘Now,” he said, as they wheeled 
south, “‘ we are going to the Museum 
of Inscriptions to have this cipher 
translation verified. Here it is as I 
copied it.” 

The hansom drew up in iront ofa 
plain granite building wedged between 
rather elaborate private dwelling- 
houses. 

Over the door were letters in dull 
bronze— 

@useum of J$nscriptions. 
and the two men descended, and 
entered a wide marble hail lined 
with glass-covered cabinets containing 
plaster casts of various ancient in- 
scriptions and a few bronze and 
marble originals. 

An attendant in livery stood in the 
middle distance. The Tracer walked 
over to him. “I have an appoint- 
ment with Miss Inwood,” he whis- 
pered. 

“This way, sir,” nodded the at- 
tendant, and the Tracer signalled 
the Captain to follow. | 

They climbed several marble stair- 
ways, crossed a rotunda, and entered 
a room—a sort of library. Beyond 
was a door which bore the inscription 
Assistant Curator. 

“Now,” said the Tracer of Lost 





Persons in a low voice to Captain Har- 
ren, ‘‘ 1 am going to ask you to sit here 
for a few minutes while I interview 
the assistant curator. I hope you 
won’t mind.” 

“No, I don’t mind at all,” said 
Harren wearily, “‘ only, when are we 
going to begin to search for—her ? ”’ 

‘Very soon—I may say extremely 
soon,” said Mr. Keen gravely. “I 
won’t be long.”’ 

The attendant vanished, and Cap- 
tain Harren sat by a window gazing 
out into the late afternoon sunshine. 
The Tracer of Lost Persons, treading 
across the softly carpeted floor, ap- 
proached the sanctuary, turned the 
handle and walked in, carefully 
closing the door behind him. 

There was a young girl seated 
at a desk by an open window; she 
looked up quietly as he entered, 
then rose. 

‘* Miss Inwood ? ” 
Tracer. 

66 Yes.”’ 

She was slender, dark-eyed, dark- 
haired,—a sweet, wholesome, young 
creature, and that was all—for the 
Tracer of Lost Persons could not 
see through the eyes of Captain 
Harren, and perhaps that is why he 
was not able to discern a miracle of 
beauty in the girl who confronted 
him—no magic and matchless marvel 
of transcendent loveliness—only a 
quiet, sweet-faced, dark-eyed girl 
whose features and figure were attrac- 
tive in the manner that youth is 
always attractive. 

‘*'You are Mr. Keen,” she _ said. 
‘“-You have an inscription for me to 
translate.” 

‘‘ A mystery for young eyes to in- 
terpret,” he said, smiling. “ May 
I sit here—and tell my story before 
I show you my inscription ? ”’ 

‘* Please do,”’ she said, seating her- 
self and facing him. | 

The Tracer drew his chair a little 


inquired the 
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forward. “It is a curious matter,” 
he said. “May I give you a brief 
outline of the details ? ” 

** By all means.” 

‘“* Then let me begin by saying that 
the inscription of which I have a copy 
was scratched upon a window pane, 
probably by means of a diamond.” 

“Oh! Then it is not an ancient 
inscription, Mr. Keen ? ” 

““ The theme is ancient—the oldest 
theme in the world—love! The 
cipher isold—asold as King Solomon.” 
She looked up quickly. The Tracer, 
apparently engrossed in his own story, 
went on with it. “‘ Three years ago 
the young girl who wrote this inscrip- 
tion upon the window-pane of her— 
‘her bedroom, I think it was—fell in 
love. Do you follow me, Miss In- 
wood ?”’ 

Miss Inwood sat very still, her wide, 
dark eyes fixed on him. 

“ Fell in love,’”’ repeated the Tracer 
musingly, “‘ not in the ordinary way. 
That is the point, you see. She fell 
in love at first sight ; fell in love with 
a young man whom she never before 
had seen, never again beheld—and 
never forgot. Do you still follow me, 
Miss Inwood ? ” 

She made the slightest motion with 
her lips. 

‘““She never forgot him,’ mused 
the Tracer of Lost Persons. “I am 
not sure, but I think she sometimes 
dreamed of him. She dreamed of 
him when awake, too. Once she 
inscribed a message to him, cutting it 
with the diamond in her ring on the 
window glass.” 

A slight sound escaped Miss 
Inwood’s lips. ‘I beg your par- 
don,’ said the Tracer, “‘ did you say 
something ? ” 

The girl had risen, pale and in- 
credulous. 

‘Who are you?” she faltered. 


“What has this—this story to do 
with me ? ” 

‘“* Child,” said the Tracer of Lost 
Persons, ‘‘ the Seal of Solomon is a 
splendid mystery. All of Heaven 
and earth are included within its sym- 
bol. And more, more than you dream 
of, more than I dare fathom ; andI am 
an old man, my child—old and alone, 
with nobody to fear for, nothing to 
dread, not even the end of all—be- 
cause I am ready for that, too. Yet 
I, having nothing on earth to dread, 
dare not fathom what that symbol 
may mean, nor what vast powers it 
may exert on life. It may be the very 
signet of Fate itself ; the sign-manual 
of Destiny.”’ 

He drew the paper from his pocket, 
unrolled it and spread it out under 
her frightened eyes. 

‘“‘That! ”’ she whispered, steadying 
herself blindly against the arm hz 
offered. She stood a moment so, then 
shuddering, covered her eyes with both 


hands. The Tracer looked at her, 
turned, and opened the doar. 
“Captain Harren!” he = said 


quietly. Harren, pacing the ante- 
room, turned and came _ forward. 
As he entered the door, he caught 
sight of the girl by the window, her 
face hidden in her hands. At the 
same moment she dropped her hands 
and looked straight at him. 

“You!” she gasped. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons stepped 
out, closing the door. For a moment 
he stood there, tall, gaunt, grey, 
gazing vacantly into space. 

““She was beautiful—when she 
looked at him,” he muttered. 

For another minute he stood there, 
hesitating, glancing backward at the 
closed door. Then he went away. 
stooping slightly, his top hat held 
close against the breast of his tightly- 
buttoned coat. 


“ The Case of Mr, Carden,” the next story of this series, will appear in the November number. 
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E had spent three seasons 
W in the glad kingdom of 
Provence. We had traced 


the trail of the Roman 
legions into Gaul, from the Augustan 
trophy at La Turbie to the magni- 
ficent Arc de Triomphe and theatre at 
Orange and the great arenas at Arles 
and Nimes. We had read and 
accepted “‘ Mireio,”” as the true epic 
of Provence, and we had made the fete 
of ‘‘Les Saintes Maries.”” We had 
worked a week among the ruins of 
Les Baux—exploring and sketching— 
a dead city as marvellous as Pompeii. 
Alb this had given us a knowledge 
and appreciation of the land of the 
troubadour, and we had seen not a 
little of the merry-making of the 
countryside. But we had never yet 
witnessed a local bull-fight. 


We were shy of the ‘Course des. 


Taureaux,’”’ in Provence, for once we 


had seen a’horrible butchery at Bar- 
celona, and it was not an experience 
we wished to repeat. 

There had been announcements in 
the local journals of a “‘ Mts a Mort” 
at Nimes and a “ Corrida de Meurte”’ 
at Arles, each to take place in the 
Roman arenas which had not seen 
bloodshed for centuries—not since 
the Romans themselves had faced 
each other in gladiatorial combat, 
and had turned lions loose upon 
captive slaves. 

The modern bull-fight in Spain is 
not quite so bloodthirsty but it is 
quite as shocking, and although the 
real thing is forbidden in France 
there are various ways ot evading 
the law with regard to bull-fights. 
It would seem that the southron 
nature requires some stimulant to 
awaken it from lethargy, so _bull- 
fights were instituted. 


Copyright by Francis Miitoun, in the United States of América, 1906. 
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The “to the death” affairs of 
Arles and Nimes appeal to the 
stranger only that he may contrast 
the modern throng of to-day with 
those who viewed the combats in 
earlier days. Doubtless there is little 
resemblance, but something of the 
same gory sentiment of tradition still 
hangs about the old walls and arches 
of these great arenas which is lack- 
ing in the tawdry plazas of many of 
the Spanish towns. 

For three years we had resisted all 
bull-fighting allurements, but on one 
occasion, when we were making a 
round of the dead cities of the Gulf 
of Lyons, from Aigues-Mortes on the 
west to suburban Marseilles on the 
east, we were everywhere con- 
fronted with a series of flaring red 
and yellow posters stating that “ three 
genuine Spanish bulls, warranted 
mechants ct sauvages,’ would appear 
on a following Sunday. 

_ We descended upon Istres, some 
fifteen kilometres away, early on the 
morning of the great day, in time for 
the “‘ Grande Entrée des Taureaux,”’ 
as the posters called it, when a sort 
of circus-parade of these wild Spanish 
bulls would take place for the 
delectation of the assembled crowd. 

We imagined that the driving of 
these wild Spanish bulls through the 
narrow, crowded streets of a little 
French town would be a dangerous 
affair, and our fears were increased by 
noting the barricaded side-streets 
leading to the arena. We, however, 
discovered the arena to be the garden 
of M. Lacoste, the cafetter, who had 
moved from Martigues to  Istres 
and set up his shop anew. He had 
been bankrupted by the thirsty Mar- 
tigaux fishermen, who drank three 
absinthes and paid for only one. 

They were more temperate at Istres, 
being an inland population, and, at 
any rate, M. Lacoste told us, there 
was more money in coffee at five 


sous the verre than in absinthe at 
SIX. 

Hitherto we had not known M. 
Lacoste as a blood-thirsty individual, 
and the most exciting events which 
had taken place in his tree-bordered 
garden were an occasional ‘“ Bal 
dete” or a “Grand Concours des 
Boules.”” First of all we asked an 
explanation of his change of feeling, 
for he had told us that he liked 
not the bull-fighting, and that bull- 
baiters and onlookers were alike 
brutes. 

He solemnly winked and_ said, 
‘* Ah, well! mes amis, one must live, 
and I have simply leased my garden 
to the organisers of the fight, having 
learned that M. le Maire was unable 
to grant permission for the event 
according to the laws of La Repub- 
lique Francaise.” 

Lest one should think that M. 
Lacoste had taken unfair advan- 
tage, we must state that he ex- 
plained all this to the managers of the 
entertainment, who understood the 
situation perfectly and hoped that 
M. le Maire would relent. Visions 
of bribery crossed our minds but 
such a thing never occurred to M. 
Lacoste, who said simply that he was 
tres-commercant, and it was nothing to 
him if the bull-fight did not take 
place so long as people flocked to his 
café and ordered innumerable strops 
and bocks, ‘‘ toujours for the bentfice of 
the matson,” he added guilelessly. 

No one had correctly grasped the 
affair, but Lacoste was doing business 
by eight o’clock in the morning, when 
the throng had already begun to 
arrive from the shipbuilding works at 
Port de Bouc, from Fos-sur-Mer, from 
Miramas, from Martigues, and from 
every lonely mas and farm-house of 
the pebbly Crau. 

As for the “Grande Entrée” of 
the bulls, that was a fiasco from the 
beginning, for in the dead of night 
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they had been smuggled into the 
garden and herded away ina gloomy 
shed where the garcon did the bottle- 
washing and the sundry work of a 
Provencal café. 

No one seemed to mind the dis- 
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“THE PROVENCAL LOOKS LIKE A PIRATE.’ 





It was high noon and we were 
sitting at a table in the over-crowded. 
hotel, awaiting the finish of a badly- 
served, but well-cooked déjeuner. 
We took a supreme satisfaction in 
learning that the bulls were so savage 





Po. 


appointment of not seeing the 
“Grande Entrée,” and because it 
did not take place our fears of a 
mangled populace and overturned 
china-shops gave place to enjoyment. 


and terrible that it would have been 
too dangerous a proceeding to have 
driven them through the streets. 
Such is the confiding unsophisticated 
point of view of the true Provencal 
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who looks like a pirate but is, in 
reality, as gentle as a lamb and as 
lazy as a Digger Indian. 

We thought the scheme a good 
advertising one, that would have done 
credit to the Press-agent of a circus, 
and it quite fitted in with our precon- 
ceived ideas of the moral status of an 
individual who would conduct a bull- 
fight, and we were sure that bribery 
had been practised, and that M. le 
Maire had been smuggled out of town, 
and some underling for an appro- 
priate fee had taken upon himself 
to grant the permit. 

At one-thirty ‘“‘ Les Arenes’’ opened 
its doors. There was music, of 
course; ‘La Musique Municipal ”’ 
took the opportunity to give an open- 
air vepitition in consideration of the 
free right of entry for themselves and 
their families; and a_ brace of 
gendarmes was strolling leisurely 
about inside the oval, in readiness, 
it would seem, to enforce the pay- 
ment of the fine, though in reality 
they were not doing much of anything 
as yet. 

At the gate was a cow-boy-looking 
individual, with a red ribbon tied 
about his right arm, who sold tickets. 
The tickets were old playing-cards, 
for which one paid a franc and took 
a seat on the benches, which were 
piled in tiers, three high, along the 
sides. The end seats were only great 
poles on which men _ perilously 
balanced themselves, paying seventy- 
five centimes for the privilege. Ad- 
mission to these was by a heart 
or a diamond card. Just what 
all this symbolism really. meant 
we never knew, but presumably it 
was some sort of check on the gate- 
keeper. 

Just previous to the entry of the 
bulls, M. le Maire came up and forbade 
the affair. The “proces verbal”’ 
had become an actuality. 

Poor M. Lacoste, who did _ not 


approve of bull-fights, was discon- 
solate. The Maire, he said, could not 
actually stop the bull-fight. The law 
did not provide for that ; it only laid 
down the amount of the fine to be 
paid. Presumably it was paid, for 
presently the bulls came into the ring, 
first one at a time, then two to- 
gether, but beyond an angry pawing 
of the ground with their fore-feet 
and an occasional disdainful toss of 
the head, they absolutely refused to 
show resentment for any of the 
indignities which were heaped upon 
them, contenting themselves with 
chasing round the oval at a fast 
pace, and giving the toreadors, “real 
Spanish ” or not, much exercise and 
fatigue. . 

Every means was tried to enrage 
the “terrible Spanish bulls,’ but 
nothing happened, and it would 
have been butchery to have stepped 
up behind them and killed them 
as they do in an abbatoir, and besides, 
they were wanted for another “ last 
appearance.” 

Finally, the “Administration,” 
through the mouthpiece of a man 
who was beating a drum, the accom- 
paniment of every Provengal fete, 
offered a prize to the amateur who 
would snatch a cocade from. be- 
tween the horns of a celebrated bull 
who had been put through the tricks 
three hundred times, and so was 
wise in his generation. 

A jour de fete is a jour de fete in 
Provence. There is no mingling of 
business and pleasure, in that delight- 
ful land, and none of the fifteen 
hundred spectators in the arena of 
Istres thought of anything but that 
they were out for a holiday. 

If they had put this bull comedian 
in the ring in the first instance he 
might, even as a fighter, have done 
better than the weaklings who had 
resisted so quietly. 

For forty or fifty times Balmaceda. 
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THE TWO OF HEARTS 


By EDITH KEI.LOGG DUNTON 


Ilustrated by Angus MacDonall 


married exactly four months 

and two,days when Madge 
ruffled the idyllic tranquillity of 
the honeymoon by announcing, over 
the breakfast-cups, that she had 
asked Dorothea West down to spend 
a month. 

‘“* Bother Dorothea West !”’ grum- 
bled Bobby. ‘I don’t see why you 
want to begin filling up the house 
with people, Madge.”’ 

“But Dorothea hasn’t any other 
place to go,” explained Madge paci- 
fically, “‘or at least not any other 
place that I want her to go.” 

‘Do I know her ? ”’ asked Bobby. 
“Was she a bridesmaid ? ” 

Madge shook her head. ‘‘ No, she 
was abroad then. Ever since she 
left school her martinet of a mother 
has been dragging her from one stupid 
cure place to another. Her mother 
suffered from chronic nervous pros- 
tration, so they always stayed in the 
frumpiest hotels, and had their meals 
sent up, and never met anyone ; and 
she actually made Dorothea go to bed 
directly after dinner. Think of that, 
Bobby ! ” 

“I’m thinking,” retorted Bobby, 
“and I’m wendering if the change 
won’t be too sudden. Do you think 
she’ll be able to stand Braokside 
hours and Brookside manners ? ” 

‘“ Nonsense!’ said Madge. “‘ Wait 
till you’ve seen her. She is just go- 
ing into white and lavender. They’re 
awfully becoming, and I want her to 
come here the first thing, to meet some 
nice men and have a good time. 

‘“T suppose we can manage the 


men,” said Bobby, completely re- 


To Robert Ashfords had been 


stored to good nature. “As for the 
good time—does she ride ? ”’ 

Madge shook her head. “She didn’t 
at school, and since then I don’t be- 
lieve she’s had the time tolearn. But 
you can teach her, Bobby,” said 
Madge, dimpling at the idea of Bobby 
turning riding-master. 

% * a * 

Madge drove to the station to 
welcome her friend, so Bobby was 
somewhat surprised, a little later, to 
see Miss West returning alone in 
the waggonette. She was quite 
composed over her hostess’s defection. 

‘“Madge is coming in a fewminutes,”’ 
she explained, smiling confidently up 
at Bobby—and holding out a very 
small hand for him to take. ‘*She 
is seeing about a horse. She bought 
it, I think, though I’m not quite sure. 
Any way, she wants you to send a man 
for her in the dog-cart, with the 
brown cob and a—a headstall. Does 
that sound sense, Mr. Ashford? I 


don’t know much about horses. ”’ 


‘“Then you’ve come to the right 
place to learn,” said Bobby, blithely. 
He was thinking that lavender and 
white—if that was the name for the 
fluffy things that Miss West was wear- 
ing—were, as Madge had said, ex- 
tremely becoming. Also, he was 
pleased to learn that the early hours 
and the dismal penstons had not. 
spoiled Dorothea’s charming smile 
nor dulled the pretty air of expectancy 
with which she greeted life’s chances. 
He had no fault to find with her as a 
guest, except that she did not ride. 

Half an hour later, Madge and the 
brown cob appeared in a whirl of 
dust. Williams, hatless and_ per- 
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spiring, was hanging over the back 
of the cart, manfully pulling at a lead- 
ing rein, to the other end of which 
was fastened a snorting, foam-flecked 
chestnut horse. When Bobby first 
caught sight of him he was making 
vicious lunges, kicking, as nearly as 
Bobby could discover, with four feet 
at once. The next minute it became 
evident that this was merely a ruse 
to conceal his real purpose, which was 
to plunge backwards, thus com- 
pelling the pertinacious Williams to 
choose between his seat in the cart 
and his hold on the leading-rein. 

Dorothea had gone to her room, 
and Bobby was alone on the veranda. 

‘“I say, Madge,’ he began, as 
Madge drew rein and the chestnut was 
barely restrained from plunging head- 
long upon the cart and its occupants, 
‘‘ what ever have you got there ?”’ 

‘“Now, Bobby, cut in Madge re- 
assuringly, “‘it’s all right, but would 
you help Williams first and I'll ex- 
plain later ? ”’ 

At this point the horse unexpectedly 
ceased his mad gyrations and stood 
meek and dejected, legs planted far 
apart, neck drooping, his wicked eyes 
half shut, the picture of submissive 
melancholy. Only his lathered flanks 
and his big ears laid dangerously 
flat against his big head, suggested 
possibilities of mischief. I don’t 
think I need help now, ma’am,”’ said 
Williams, getting down and starting 
the chestnut cautiously towards the 
stables. 

‘“There!’’? said Madge _ trium- 
phantly, as nothing happened. * You 
see, Williams, he’s all right now. He 
was nervous, and he probably dis- 
likes to be led. King won’t lead, you 
know.”” Madge turned to Bobby. 
‘“Now, dear, listen. A man was 
abusing him awfully. We met them 
on the way to the station. The man 
cays he’s an outlaw. One of the sort 
that you simply can’t cure of bucking. 


He said he bought him last week 
at an auction and that he’d got to get 
some good out of him, as he couldn’t 
afford to keep him ina stall eating his 
head off. I told him,” said Madge, 
with dignity, “that there was no 
excuse whatever for abusing a dumb 
animal, and then I asked his name and 
address so I could report him to the 
‘Cruelty ’ people, you know. But he 
only laughed, and wouldn’t give it. 
Then, of course, I had to buy him.” 

‘* Of course,” repeated Bobby suc- 
cinctly. ‘“‘ May I ask the price ? ” 

“Two pounds ten.” Madge’s tone 
was guardedly triumphant. “ That 
was what he paid for him in the first 
place, the man said.” 

Bobby smiled faintly. “SI only 
hope he isn’t the sort you can’t even 
give away.” 

“But I don’t mean to give him 
away, retorted Madge with asperity. 
‘“T intend to ride him. I’ve always 
wanted a chestnut. They’re so stun- 
ning under a holland habit. I didn’t 
think you’d really mind,” she added 
repentantly, over her shoulder. 

‘* T don’t mind, dear,”’ Bobby called 
after her. ‘“‘ You shall have a stable- 
ful of chestnuts, if you like. What’s 
his name ?’’ Madge stopped, her 
hand on the door. Why, Bobby, 
if you'll believe it, I never asked. 
Wasn’t that stupid? You see, 
we'd talked so much about the man’s 
name, and he was so unpleasant 
that I forgot. I am truly sorry,” 
and Madge’s voice trailed off down 
the hall. 

‘“T say, Bobby !” a low voice said, 
and Joe Westcott, who had witnessed 
Madge’s dramatic arrival from the 
window, came out, va the window, 
in time to catch her last words. 

“IT say, Bobby,” he_ repeated, 
‘“now’s your chance to put a new 
card in the pack. Let’s see! You 
have Ace, King, Queen, and Jack o’ 
Spades. Why not a Ten Spot ?” 
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eagerly, meeting her at the door, 
“Mr. Ashford offered to teach me to 
ride. Could I learn in two weeks— 
in time for the next meet ? ” 

Madge considered. “That de- 
pends,” she said. ‘“ Did you ever try 
fences ? ”’ 

‘““ Madge,” Dorothea’s sweet little 
face flushed a guilty crimson, “I 
said at dinner that I almost never 
rode. 
horse in my life. I’ve just ridden 
donkeys a few times in Switzerland. 
Wouldn’t there be gates in the 
fences ?”’ 

Madge burst into a peal of laughter. 
Then she looked at Dorothea, who was 
perfectly serious, and grew sober 
again. ‘‘ Dorry,” she said, “ you’ve 
seen all our Brookside men. Which 
one is it 2” 

‘¢ Which one ? ”’ repeated Dorothea, 
helplessly. 

‘“Which did you like 
mean ?”’ 

‘*Oh,”’? said Dorothea, without an 
instant’s hesitation, “‘ Mr. Westcott. 
He asked me to ride to the Saturday 
meet with him.” 

Madge gave a Start of dismay. 
“That settles it,’ she said, rising 
abruptly. ‘“‘ You must learn to ride 
if you want to see anything of Joe. 
Bobby’ll take you out to-morrow.” 

A little later and Madge burst in 
upon Bobby, announcing that Dorry 
had fallen in love with Joe Westcott. 
‘** And it’s just another piece of her 
great luck,” she added. 

Bobby considered. ‘‘I don’t see 
how she can have fallen in love with 
him yet; but anyway, I think Joe 
a very decent fellow, if he does say 
clever things.” 

‘‘Oh, but Bobby,” groaned Madge, 
‘that’s not the point. Don’t you 
know that he’ll never look twice at a 
girl who can’t ride ? ”’ 

Bobby considered again. “I’m 
not so sure,’ he announced trium- 


best, I 


Well, I’ve never been on a- 
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phantly, at last. ‘“* You married me, 
you know. You ride better than Joe, 
and I’m sure Miss West can’t be a 
worse duffer than I was.”’ 

Madge shook her head. “He 
wouldn't do it. He lives for horses, 
and he would want his wife to.” 

** Well,”’ Bobby returned to his first 
position, “it’s absurd anyhow to say 
she’s fallen in love so soon.”’ 

‘* She has!’’ declared Madge stoutly, 
or, at least, she’s taken her first fence 
and we've got to see that she 
has a fair show for the others.” 

“Of course,”? Bobby yawned, 
“but, dear, not any more of them 
to-night.” 

* * * * 

Between Dorothea West and Two 
Spot, Bobby Ashford’s_ existence 
bid fair to be unpleasantly stren- 
uous. Two Spot had been a model 
of propriety and dejection at his 
christening ; he was_ nevertheless 
an outlaw. The _ long-suffering 
Williams, returned from exercising 
him, made his report to. his 
mistress and Miss West, as’ they 
rose from breakfast. ; 

‘He bucks,” said Williams, glanc- 
ing suggestively at the dust on his 
coat. ‘‘I wouldn’t mind that so 
much, ma’am, but then, he strikes, 
and striking is the worst trick a horse 
can have.” 

Dorothea wrinkled her pretty brows 
at this. “‘ What harm does it do, 
Williams ? 

“Well, ma’am,”’ explained Williams 
patiently, “ if he bucks you off, 
and then tries to trample you——” 

Dorothea’s eyes grew dark and 
wide. “‘ And what did you do when 
he bucked you off, Williams ? ”’ 

‘““T suspected his little game, and 
I saved myself, but it was a close call.” 

‘' Where is he now ? ” asked Magde. 

““Mr. Westcott and Mr. Ashford 
have him. Mr. Ashford was bucked 
off once, but bein’ warned by me he 
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came off softly. Mr. Westcott, once 
he’s on, is pretty hard to get off, 
but I don’t think he'll stay up long, 
ma’am.” 

Nevertheless, it was a full hour 
before Two Spot, with Joe Westcott 
still in the saddle, came lazily up the 
drive and halted, in deep dejection, 
near the house front. 

‘““Did he get me off?” returned 
Joe, affably, to Bobby’s questions. 
‘** No, he didn’t, but I almost wish he 
had. I struck him rather gently 
with my crop, and he stopped 
bucking and ran away. His natural 
gait is good, but he can pound 
along like a stiff-kneed Percheron 
when he wants to, and he’s got a 
mouth like a tempered crow-bar. He 
ran three miles before I could get 
him down, and I think he’s sprained 
my wrist again. I congratulate you 
on your purchase, Mrs. Ashford.”’ 

“Tll take him out myself to- 
morrow,” laughed Madge. 

“Now, Madge > began Bobby 
severely. 

“Now, Bobby,” retorted Madge, 
‘* he’s my horse, and I| told you before 
the wedding that when I said ‘obey’ 
I shouldn’t mean about horses.” 

** ‘Well, you won’t care to ride him 
a second time,” said Joe, clambering 
down stiffly, and surrendering the 
drooping Two Spot to a groom. 

Bobby, who was also somewhat the 
worse for Two Spot’s hard usage of 
him, spent the afternoon on King, 
walking or mildly cantering beside 
Dorothea, who, mounted on Madge’s 
gentlest, endeavoured to learn the 
rudiments of a subject which had 
been neglected in her education. 

Bobby came back from the lesson 
with two fixed ideas : a conviction that 
it would be impossible to make a 
horsewoman of Dorothea West, and 
an unbounded admiration for the 
girl’s pluck. 

“‘ It’s no use,” he declared to Madge, 





before dinner. “‘I was wrong. Miss 
West is going to be even more of a 
duffer than I was.” 

“‘What is wrong ? ”’ inquired Madge, 
clasping a bracelet composedly. 

“‘She’s afraid,” rejoined Bobby, 
concisely. ; 

‘* Afraid !”’ repeated Madge incre-~ 
dulously. “ Afraid of the Lady Jane? 


She couldn’t be. Did she say she 


was afraid ?” 

Bobby shook his head. ‘“ Rather 
not. She said she’d never enjoyed 
anything so much. But she trembled 
so she could hardly stay in the saddle, 
and once, when King started at some- 
thing and Lady Jane came along after 
him, I thought she was going to faint. 
I offered to come home, but she 
wouldn’t.” 

“Ts she going out again ?” asked 
Madge. : 

‘* Before breakfast to-morrow. 

“Oh, it’s all right, then,” Madge 
declared. “She'll get over being 
afraid after a day or two. By the 
way, Bobby, Joe Westcott sent over 
some roses and a note to say he 
was going away to play golf, but that 
he’d be back for Saturday week. 
So we must make the most of this 
fortnight for Dorry’s riding lessons. 

‘* She’s more afraid every time she 
goes out,’’ Bobby confided to Madge. 
‘‘She mustn’t ride on Saturday. It 
would be suicide.” 

Madge nodded disappointed acqui- 
escence. She explained to Dorothea 
that riding to hounds was rather a 
dangerous sport for a beginner. ‘‘ But 
you can start off,’”’ she added, ‘‘and 
get lost—I mean, if you’d rather not 
explain to Joe,” said Madge. 

And Dorothea, flushing prettily, 
said she would rather not explain. 
“He admires good riding, doesn’t 
he ?” she asked wistfully. 


The Ashfords were mounting for 
the hunt on Saturday morning, when 
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Westcott, his right arm in a sling, 
and a coachman holding the reins, 
dashed up in a dog-cart. 

“Your horse sprained my wrist in 
good style, Mrs. Ashford, and golf 
finished it. My doctor is unfortunately 
a hunting man, and he put me on my 
honour not to use it to-day. So 
sorry, Miss West,” he said. “ Will 
you drive me to the meet ? I’m sure 
you are sorry I can’t ride.” 

While Dorothea changed her habit, 
Bobby talked to Joe, eyeing his 
pair with much disfavour. “ Will 
you change for my bays ? ”’ he asked 
anxiously. ‘“‘ Miss West isn’t used to 
driving such spirited horses.”’ 

But Joe only laughed. “ Miss 
West,” he called, as Dorothea ran 
down the steps, “‘ are you afraid of my 
horses ? ”’ 

** Oh, no,” said Dorothea, getting in 
and taking the reins. 

Bobby watched the girl guiding 
the high-stepping pair down the drive 
and round the sharp turn into the 
highway. ‘“She’s every inch a 
thoroughbred,” but I'll wager her 
teeth chatter,” he said to Madge. 

* * * * * 


As Bobby saw more of Dorothea 
West, he wondered, privately, whether 
the ‘“‘ martinet of a mother,’’ who 
figured in Madge’s story, had found 
her daughter always pliant clay in her 
hands. One thing he decided; if 
Dorothea had found the hotels abso- 
lutely unendurable, no mother could 
have kept her in them. Dorothea 
did not draw heavily or often upon 
her allotted balance of happiness, but 
when she made up her mind to any- 
thing she was determined in carrying 
it out. She had made up her mind 
about Joe Westcott, and, while she 
was as far as possible from indulging 
in vulgar manceuvring, she looked 
the situation squarely in the face, and 
being evidently of Madge’s opinion 
about his requirements, she meant to 
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attainthem. Her teeth might chatter 
but she tilted her pretty chin and 
her grey eyes flashed resolutely. She 
could not stop being afraid of horses. 
The feeling was inborn, and had been 
Jong and carefully cultivated, but she 
refused to yield to her fears. 

The autumn weather was ideal, 
and Dorothea stayed on with Madge 
and Bobby, who met her proffers of 
departure with emphatic objections. 
Long before the first month was over 
Bobby was as interested as Madge 
in Dorothea’s romance, accepting his 
wife’s hypothesis as possibly cor- 
rect, and he worked over Dorothea’s 
bridle-hand as patiently as if he 
had been training a thorough-bred 
for a show. Meanwhile, Westcott 
sent roses and orchids in lavish pro- 
fusion, and gave theatre parties in 
town in Dorothea’s honour. In fact, 
as Madge said, “He does every- 
thing a man in love would do, 
except one; but I’m not sure that 
he is in love—and—there’s her riding. 
If only Dorry had been caught 
young and tossed on a horse, as I 
was !”’ 

Dorothea, however, made some pro- 
gress. Early in October she amazed 
Bobby by declaring that the Lady 
Jane was too easy to be interesting. 
*Won’t you let me ride King ?”’ 

“King!” gasped Dobby. ‘ Why, 
no woman but Madge ever rode him. 
He’d have you off in the first mile. 
And besides, if you’re af——_””? Bobby 
caught himself in time. He was 
not one to accuse a girl of cowar- 
dice unless she had first admitted it 
herself. “It wouldn’t do at all,” 
he ended lamely. 

** Well, something livelier than Lady 
Jane,” persisted Dorothea, and they 
finally compromised on a_ black 
thoroughbred, registered Bargee. 

There was only one thing that 
Bargee would not pass—a loaded hay 

It was what Madge would 
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have called “‘ Dorry’s Luck ” that they 
should meet one on the first ride, 
and it was due to her terror-stricken 
grasp of the reins and her extremely 
bad management that Bargee left her 
in a ditch. ‘‘ Dorry’s Luck” again 
that Joe should appear round a corner 
just in time to see the spill and take 
her home, whither Bargee was has- 
tening at top speed. 

Miss West persisted with Bargee, 
however, and by the middle of 
October she was taking fences—or 
trying to. 

“It’s no use,’’ Bobby said to 
Madge. “She can’t learn. But I 
admire her pluck.” 

Madge took her disappointments 
lightly. 

‘‘ She’s improving,” she reiterated 
with cheerful optimism. “And Joe 
makes allowances. He thinks, as I 
do, that considering the time she’s 
been at it she does very well.” 

**Oh, does he?” said Bobby 
suavely. “Delevan told ,me that 
Joe said Miss West was a credit to 
her teacher.” 

**I shall make him ride Two Spot 
again to pay for that,” said Madge, 
severely, but with laughter in her 
eyes, for it was because Madge loved 
Bobby, in spite of his horsemanship, 
that she wanted Dorothea, with no 
horsemanship at all, to be happy, too. 

A week of brilliant moonlight, and 
Madge, inspired by the beauty of the 
nights, invented a new amusement. 
Brookside had often ridden by moon- 
light before, but it had never indulged 
in moonlight picnics. So Madge in- 
vited a cheerful company and decreed 
that instead of coming home for 
supper, they should sup afield. She 
selected a woody nook, sent servants 
to have the fire ready and supper 
laid. 

Westcott, reducéd to a decorous 
park trot, rode at Dorothea’s side. 
He was curiously impersonal about 
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Dorothea’s riding. He never re- 
proached her with stupidity and 
never complimented her progress. 
Even Madge’s adroitness could elicit 
only profound, if courteous, indif- 
erence. 

“* I wish Bargee was faster,” Doro- 
thea said apologetically, noticing that 
they fell farther and farther in the 
rear. 

‘““He’s one of Ashford’s fastest 
mounts, but he can’t go when you pull 
like that on his curb.” 

With a gasp of dismay Dorothea 
loosened her rein, and Bargee shot 
forward. Dorothea endured in si- 
lence for a mile or more, then she 
gave a gasp of distress. 

“Oh ! please make him stop,” she 
begged, “* I never went so fast before.”’ 

‘Tighten your rein,”’ ordered Joe. 
He’s as easy as possible on the bit.” 

When Bargee had reluctantly sub- 
sided to the moderate again, Dorothea 
laughed nervously, and said, ‘“‘I can’t 
get used to horses, Mr. Westcott. ” 

‘Oh, I suppose you are like many 
other people,” said Joe. ‘* Brookside 
isn’t typical of the country, you 
know.” 

** But don’t you think I shall learn 
to ride in time ?”’ asked Dorothea, 
anxiously. 

“Do you want to, so very much, 
Miss West ?” asked Joe, with signi- 
ficance in his voice. 

“Oh .I do!” declared Dorothea, 
eagerly. “I would rather ride as 
Madge rides than anything in the 
whole world.”’ 

“Then I hope you may,” said Joe, 
shortly. “Let’s come up with the 
others, or supper will be over.” 

Madge had noted with approval 
the slow progress towards the rendez- 
vous of Joe and Dorothea. 

‘““T hope he’ll propose to-night,” 
she whispered to Bobby. ‘‘ He must 
see that I’m giving him a splendid 
opportunity.” 
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But when the loiterers ac last 
arrived, Madge gave a quick glance at 
Dorothea and knew instantly that 
Joe had not made use of his oppor- 
tunity. Dorothea, who had started 
out radiantly happy, looked worn and 
tired. Her shoulders drooped for- 
lornly, and avoiding Madge and 
Bobby, she passed to the younger 
members of the party in the hope, 
Madge thought, of having her dejec- 
tion overlooked in the midst of their 
noisy banter. 

Madge confided her discovery. 

“Well,” said Bobby, who grew 
argumentative when he was troubled, 
““don’t you suppose I’ve noticed ? 
But why are you so cock-sure that 
Joe is to blame? He looks just as 
fagged as she does. How do you 
know she hasn’t refused him ? ” 

‘“ Bobby!” Madge’s tone implied 
that some depths of stupidity are 
truly fathomless ; and she returned 
to her supper-party. 

As an opportunity for Joe—which 
had been Madge’s point in planning 
it—the party was an utter failure ; 
but as a social innovation it was a 
complete success. The night was 
cool enough to make the fire look in- 
viting, and seated in a picturesque 
circle round it, the riding-party 
praised Madge’s chef, and told stories, 
while overhead the moon, paler and 
lovelier by contrast with the red glow 
of the fire, swung a great circle across 
the blue-black, cloudless sky. 

Madge’s success as a hostess lay in 
her power of forgetting her responsi- 
bilities and entering into the spirit 
of the hour as spontaneously as any 
of her guests. So she did not notice 
when Dorothea, excusing herself to 
the group near her, slipped into the 
undergrowth that bordered the im- 
provised supper-room and stole across 
the clearing to the spot where the 
horses were left in charge of several 
grooms. On the way across the 
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shadowy meadow Dorothea wanted 
to cry, but by the time she reached 
the horses her voice, inquiring for 
Williams, was perfectly steady. 

Williams was holding King, and 
trying to see that Two Spot, Mrs. 
Ashford’s mount, did not kick Horace 
Delevan’s inquisitive roan hunter, 
but he abandoned the roan to its fate 
when he saw Miss West. 

‘* T hope nothing’s happened, miss,’’ 
he said. 

““Oh, no,” she replied, “only I’m 
very tired. I rode too fast coming up, 
and I want to go home.” | 

“TI can’t take you, miss,” he said. 
You see there isn’t a man here who’d 
hold King, and then Two Spot ; 
Williams shrugged expressively. “* Be- 
sides, miss,” he added quickly, “ I’d 
forgot about Bargee. It’s a pity you 
didn’t notice when he picked up a 
stone. He’s dead lame, and I’ve sent 
the new  under-groom—who’s _re- 
commended as a veterinary, you 
know, miss, down to the river with 
him.” 

Dorothea listened quietly until 
Williams had finished. Then she gave 
a little despairing cry. “‘ But I must 
go,’ she said. ‘“You don’t understand; 
I must go home. I am going alone ; 
it’s perfectly safe.” 

‘* But what will you ride, miss ? ” 
asked Williams, much troubled. “It 
must be an Ashford horse, of course, 
miss.” 

Dorothea looked from King to the 
chéstnut, Two Spot, who, since the 
roan had grown suddenly weary, was 
backing towards a sober hack that one 
of the servants had ridden, with the 
obvious purpose of provoking battle. 
Two Spot was still an outlaw, though 
Madge had tamed him a good deal 
by judicious treatment. He was afraid 
of nothing, and when he was-not 
bucking or running he was an easy 
mount. King pulled all the time, and 
Dorothea shivered at the thought of 
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evidently meaning to unseat his 
new rider. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Williams, run- 
ning forward, expecting to pick up 
Dorothea. But the girl did not fall. 
Instead, she deliberately touched 
Two Spot’s sensitive flank with her 
crop. The horse stopped dead, kicked, 
and then started forward with an 
angry plunge and snort, just as 
Westcott, panting with his run across 
the meadow, flung himself into his 
saddle and started after Dorothea. 
He could not guess at her motives, 
but he suddenly realised that he loved 
her too well to let her take mad risks 
for any reason. 

Mrs Ashford had planned that the 
ride should be long enough to serve as 
an appetizer for her supper, so she had 
led the party round a ten-mile route, 
but the picnic ground was only two 
miles by a wide, straight road from 
the Ashfords’ lodge gates. Two Spot 
gathered himself and ran. West- 
cott’s mount could have beaten him 
easily on a longer stretch, but Two 
Spot had a safe start, and Joe feared 
that he was good for the two miles 
at his very fastest. He urged his 
own horse forward with spur and 
voice ; but his eyes were on Dorothea’s 
swaying figure. Twice he thought 
she had lost her seat. Once she 
turned to ldok back, and Joe cried 
out, “Pull him in! Pull hard! 
I’m coming to help you!” He was 
sure that she heard, but she did not 
again look round or answer, and 
Two Spot went faster than ever. 

They had almost reached the lodge 
gates, Joe had gained steadily until 
he was barely two lengths behind 
Dorothea, when he heard her moan, 
‘* Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” and saw her 
deliberately throw away her reins. 
The wind, which was coming up 
strongly, caught them and dropped 


them over Two Spot’s head; and ° 


he, realising that he was tired and 


very near his corn, dropped into 
one of his amazing moods of docility, 
and slowed down to a quiet walk. 

Then Joe came alongside, and 
dismounting, approached Dorothea. 
“Miss West,’ he said soberly, ‘I 
wonder if you realise the chances you 
have been taking.”’ 

And then, because Dorothea was 
swaying dangerously in the saddle, 
he reached up and put a steadying 
arm round her. 

Dorothea did not answer him or 
pay any attention to the steadying 
arm. She only put her small hands 
in their absurdly big buckskin gloves 
up to her face, and began to cry softly. 
““Oh, you needn’t have come,” she 
sobbed. “ You might have let me 
goaway alone. Why did you come ? ” 

‘““Miss West,”’ said Joe, “I came 
because I love you, and I don’t 
mean to allow an outlaw horse to 
hurt you if I can help it.” 

“IT shall never learn to ride,” 
sobbed Dorothea, “but you can 
never think that I am a coward, for 
I’ve ridden Two Spot and let him run. 
I even made him run faster after you 
called to me to stop. I may be a 
duffer, but I’m not a coward.”’ 

‘* Dorothea,” said Joe very quietly, 
‘* will you marry me ? ”’ ' 

‘““Why,” said Dorothea, taking 
down one hand; “ you cannot mean 
it. Youcould’nt marry anyone who 
rode as badly as I do. And besides,” 
she was trying hard to be honest with 
him, “‘I was afraid of Two Spot—a 
—a good deal afraid. I couldn’t 
do things like this often.” 

They had turned in at the gate, 
and Joe led Two Spot to the door, 
and with a direction about his own 
mount to the sleepy groom, he lifted 
the girl from her saddle, and carried 
her up the steps, and established her 
in an easy chair. 

‘* Darling,” he said, when he was 
seated beside her, ‘do you know why 
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I didn’t ask you to marry me two 
months ago ?” 

Dorothea stared uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

*“Didn’t you know that I loved 
you that first night?” 

““Of course not,’’ said Dorothea, 
smiling faintly and wiping away her 
tears. 

‘‘T’ve been kept from telling 
you because I wanted to be sure 
that you’d never make a_horse- 
woman. I should be miserable if I 
had a wife who rode like Mrs, 
Ashford.” 

“Oh!” gasped Dorothea, with 
shining eyes. 

Joe nodded. ‘“ You see, I had a 
sister who rode to hounds, Madge’s 
sort, you know—and one day she— 
never mind that. Only I decided 
then, never to marry a fearless 
horsewoman, because either I should 
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be miserable, or she would have to 
give up her reckless riding. It’s 
right for a man to risk his neck fifty 
times a day but it is different fora 
woman—if I love her.” 

Dorothea sat up, deeply interested. 
‘“Then you really won’t mind if I 
ride nothing more exciting than 
Lady Jane?” 

““T will buy Lady Jane for you 
to-morrow.” 

‘I say, dear,” he continued, “‘ we 
owe Two Spot a debt for not hurting 
you to-night and for—well, bringing 
things to a point. Let us re-christen 
him ‘Two of Hearts.’ ” 

So, when their companions arrived 
they were surprised to see Two Spot, 
standing near thedoor, and Joe,a glass 
of something in his hand, just above 
him on the steps. They were much 
too polite to notice that Joe’s other 
arm was round Dorothea’s slim waist. 


MY LADY’S GLOVE 
By GWEN SHEPPARD. 


O, little glove that did’st enfold 
My lIady’s dainty hand, I hold 
Thee to my heart. 
Thou’rt cast aside like me, and yet 
Perchance she will not thee forget; 
Thou hadst a part 
In her, thou didst supply a need, 
And kept her fingers warm indeed, 


And so, maybe, 


When with the cold her fingers ache, 
My lady, for her comfort’s sake, 
Will search for thee. 


But I, consumed with hopeless fire, 

Have dared to raise my lady’s ire 
And cruel disdain. 

My only fault I loved too well, 

And did presume my love to tell 
Her once again. 

Forgotten for a little while, 

Thou yet may bask beneath her smile, 


Because maybe 


Her little glove she will require, 
But for my presence no desire, 


Alas, has she ! 


HOLT OF THE ALCANTARA 


By F. WALWORTH BROWN 


HAT are you going to do 
W about it ?’’ Allen asked, 
as he learned back in the 
wicker chair and lazily 

rolled a cigarette. 

““Oh, the only thing we can do Is 
to pay,” replied Holt. 

He was a big man, was Allen, assis- 
tant manager of the Alcantara Coffee 
Plantations, and indispensable in his 
way, for the lazy peon needs the 
visible evidence of authority, and 
Allen was visible for a long distance. 
But sometimes it seemed to Holt, the 
general manager, that Allen lacked 
something which a white man in a 
half-breed country ought to possess. 

Holt, black-headed, black-bearded 
black-eyed, short and stocky, leaning 
forward in his chair, looked like a 
bad man to mishandle, and he bore 
that reputation. But his voice when 
he .spoke was smooth, impassive, 
calm, with a rather affected drawl. 

*“ Of course we can pay—and skip 
the quarterly dividend, but that 
means explanation, besides, it’s time 
Caballa was sequestered, anyway. He 
has troubled this country long enough. 
Better send your sister home.”’ 

Allen sat up suddenly. 

““Do you mean 

““Td rather spend money ex- 
ploiting Porcos than buying protec- 
tion from Caballa,”’ said Holt. 

‘Is the country ripe for it ?”’ 

“The only thing it isn’t ripe 
for is peace and quiet.”’ 

‘*So that is the reason for the guns 
and theconstant drilling inthehotsun.”’ 

“Exactly. I wonder you didn’t 
grasp it before.’’ Holt’s tone bore a 
hint of sarcasm. ‘‘I’ve invited Porcos 
to make us a visit. He will arrive to- 
night. I say, Allen, you must send 





your sister home by the first boat.” 

““T will—if she'll go,” said Allen, 
doubtfully. “But I don’t exercise 
any great influence over Dicky, 
you know.” 

A girl came out on the veranda, 
a tall, athletic girl, with a mass of 
dark hair, and eyes that looked one 
slowly and calmly in the face. Holt 
rose and offered her a chair. 

“Dicky, you’ve got to go home,” 
said Allen, abruptly. 

‘““Home ?”’ said the girl, incredu- 
lously. 

‘““There’s going to be trouble. 
Revolution, you know.” 

“You’re going to stay, 
you ?”’ she asked quietly. 

“Tl have to stay, but it will 
be no place for girls.” 

‘“Oh, I can stand it if you can, 
Billy, and I think I’d rather stay.” 

Holt eyed her admiringly. She 
was worth two of her brother, and 
Billy Allen wasn’t a bad sort, either. 

‘“T’ve been out less than a month 


aren’t 


and you want to send me home,”’ she 
complained. 
‘“But really, Miss Allen,” said 


Holt, seriously, ““ we may have very 
rough times. Don’t you think——” 

‘“What are you two planning, 
anyway ?”’ cried the girl. ‘“ Do tell 
me. I can keep a secret.” 

Holt regarded her for a moment in 
silence. 

‘“It is very important that this 
secret be kept, Miss Allen. I’ve only 
just told your brother.”’ 

Dicky held up her right hand with 
mock solemnity. ‘‘ Isolemnly swear,” 
she said, but at Holt’s unsmiling face 
her hand dropped and her eyes 
became grave. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” she said. 
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“I didn’t understand. Of course I 
don’t want to pry. And if you wish it, 
Pll go home.” 

“Tl tell you,” said Holt, quickly, 
“then you can decide for yourself. 
Of course, we—Billy will be rather 
lonely if you go.” 

Dicky turned towards him and 
their eyes met in a swift glance of 
understanding. MHolt’s iron glance 
never wavered. Dicky’s dropped and 
she flushed slightly. 

“You see,” said Holt, with per- 
fect control of his well-modulated 
voice, ‘“‘we do_ business here 
under a concession from the Govern- 
_ment. It has fourteen years to run 
from next May. Well, they’ve can- 
celled it. Caballa’s at the bottom 
of it. He’s the dictator, and his 
country’s particular curse. I could 
go to him and arrange everything 
very quickly.” 

“But you won’t do it,”’ said Dicky, 
eagerly. 

‘“No, I won’t do it,” replied Holt 
with a queer smile. ‘‘I prefer to use 
the money in another way. We've 
been expecting a crisis like this. He 
has been trying to blackmail us for 
months. I’ve armed our peons— 
there are two hundred of them—and 
Billy has drilled them pretty 
thoroughly - 

‘““And not suspecting why,” inter- 
jected Billy in an aggrieved tone. 

‘“‘ And that was what the range was 
for!’’ cried Dicky. 

‘“‘ Exactly,” said Holt. “ They 
can shoot fairly well even now. Over 
in Madura, living in exile, is a gentle- 
man named Porcos, who will serve our 
purpose, although he’s no better than 
the rest of them. It’s hard tod find 
one that zs, down here. I’ve had 
dealings with this one—he was Presi- 
dent till Caballa ousted him—and he 
understands that blackmail doesn’t 
pass in Alcantara. We pay our taxes, 
but we won’t pay anything else,” 





“* There’s going to be the deuce of a 
ruction, Dicky, and you’d better go 
home. That’s the truth,”’ said Allen. 

“It was left to me to decide, 
wasn’t it 2’ Dicky appealed to Holt. 

‘“* Yes,’ he admitted, ‘‘ but——” 

‘“No ‘buts,’ please. If you think 
I’m going to miss it you’re mistaken. 
I choose to stay.” 

“But ‘listen, Dicky,” said Allen, 
with genuine concern, whereupon she 
went over and sat on the arm of his 
chair and gagged him with her open 
hand. 

Holt watched _ her 
through half-shut eyes. She was a 
kindred spirit. It might prove em- 
barrassing, but he was candid enough 
with himself to admit he would have 
hated to see her go. 

“Then it’s settled,” said Dicky. 
** Now don’t fuss, Billy.” 

‘You have always had your own 
way,” said her brother, as though he 
washed his hands of: her. “It’s 
sheer idiocy, but if you will, you will,” 
and he rose and sauntered away. 

Dicky slipped into his chair, facing 
Holt, who was still studying her out 
of narrowed eyes. 

“Well ? ” she said presently. 

‘TI was thinking how the ordinary 
woman, would have been frantic to 
get away,” he said slowly. 

‘“Thank you,” said Dicky. “I 
don’t believe you meant that to be 
nice, though.” 

‘‘I’m quite sure I meant nothing 
else,’ said he, and she felt his strong 
eyes upon her and flushed again, to 
her great disgust, for she was not 
quite twenty-two. 

Ten days later they were awaiting 
news from Porcos; Dicky with open 
irritation at the delay, Allen with a 
nervous expectancy that did not fit 
his bulk, Holt without the appear- 
ance of any emotion whatever. The 
ex-President had been at the hacienda 
the week before, a short, black- 


approvingly 
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headed man with fiercely waxed 
mustachios, and a_ melodramatic 
manner. He had bowed to the floor 
before Dicky, his hand upon his heart, 
and Dicky had properly despised him. 

** He’s not to be trusted,’’ was her 
verdict, and no one rose to defend the 
point. 

Holt had supplied him with funds, 
to a limited amount, whertwith to 
start an uprising in the Querco 
district, and he had departed as he 
had come, “‘ between days.” 

“‘ A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,” quoted Dicky at the 
end of a week. “Suppose he runs 
away with the money ? ” 

“I didn’t give him enough,” said 
Holt. “ At least, if it was enough he’s 
a cheaper scoundrel than I imagined.” 

One evening an Indian runner 
came into the hacienda and fished a 
letter out of his dirty loincloth. 
Holt broke the seal with fingers as 
steady as though it related to some 
matter of business detail. The others, 
watching closely, could not detect the 
shifting of a muscle in the calm face, 
whereby to guess its import. 

“It’s all right,” said the general 
manager at last. ‘‘ Porcos seems to 
have started a very nice little rebel- 
lion up in Querco. He says he has 
five hundred men fairly armed. He 
will move on the capital to-morrow, 


and he asks us to co-operate... We 
will do what he asks.” 
‘“*T wish I were a man,” cried 


Dicky. ‘‘ What can a woman do? ”’ 

“There are people who are glad 
you are not,” said Holt slowly, and 
Dicky glanced at him only to turn 
very quickly away. 

Holt sent a message to Porcos 
saying he would join him with the 
Alcantara battalion at Santa Cruz, 
twenty miles south, and fifteen from 
San Diego, the capital, and prepara- 
tions were begun at once for starting 
in the morning. 
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‘* T shall go, too,” announced Dicky; 
but there Holt showed his firmness. 
Allen would have to go, for the men 
recognised him as théir military 
leader. But Mackelvey, the foreman, 
with a sufficient guard, should remain 
at the hacienda, and Dicky would 
be left in the charge of Mrs. Mac. 

‘* And I wish her joy of her charge,”’ 
said Allen, when he heard of this 
arrangement. ‘“‘ You'll turn the 
woman’s hair white in a day.” 
Dicky merely looked witheringly at 
her brother, and Holt thought he 
understood. 

In the grey of the dawn they rode 
away south, followed by the trudging 
column of swarthy peons, each with 
a rifle over his shoulder, and a cart- 
ridge belt about his waist by way 
of uniform. Dicky watched them go, 
her heart full of bitterness at her sex. 
At the edge of the plantation where 
the road dipped into the rank jungle 
of the tropical forest, Allen waved a 
careless hand to her and Holt turned 
in his saddle and gravely removed 
his hat. She noted the difference 
and was conscious of the subtle 
compliment in that grave salute. 
Then the jungle swallowed them and 
Dicky felt very lonely indeed. 

The marching column reached 
Santa Cruz toward evening and found 
Porcos not yet arrived. Holt led his 
men through the gaping crowd in the 
plaza and out to a low ridge south of 
the town, where the next moming 
the men threw up a defence and 
sat down to await the arrival of the 
general. It was an excellent position. 
The left flank was covered by the 
Cuerna river and by stretching the 
line to rather dangerous tenuity and 
re-fusing his right wing, Holt was able 
to occupy a knoll which thus afforded 
protection on that flank. 

In the name of the much abused 
goddess of Liberty, he requisitioned 
the only printing press in the town 
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and set it running night and day, 
producing proclamations which told 
forth in excellent, high-sounding 
phraseology the evils of the present 
misrule, and called upon all citizens 
to rise under the leadership of that 
tried patriot, Maximo Porcos, and 
overthrow the tyrant, the thief of 
their liberties, the accursed Caballa. 
Wet from the press these were 
scattered broadcast over the country 
by swift Indian runners, preparing 
the way for the conflagration when 
Porcos would arrive to apply the 
match. 

But Porcos did not come. Day 
after day slipped by and brought 
no word; and _ Porcos’ was 
essential. It was out of the question 
for two foreigners to rouse the 
country. against even so gross a 
miscreant as Caballa. The _ pro- 
clamations had been issued in the 
name of General Porcos. There were 
indications in plenty that the country 
would rise under his leadership. 
Volunteers came in daily, by twos 
and threes—good men, too, as first 
volunteers always are. But they 
came expecting Porcos, and they 
would not act without him. 

On the fourth day reports came of 
Caballa’s mobilization of the forces. 
The regular standing army of the 
Republic consisted of only goo badly 
drilled soldiers, but all males between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five 
were subject toemergency call. With 
Porcos leading a revolutionary move- 
ment, Holt felt certain that few of 
these would obey the summons of 
Caballa. Holt was closeted with 
Allen in solemn conclave on the 
situation. A scout sent to Querco 
had just arrived with the news that 
the first intimation of rebellion in that 


district had been the arrival of their 


own proclamation. 
‘** Porcos has fled, or sold us out— 
perhaps both. Anyway, we must 
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do without him,” said Holt. ‘‘ We 
are in too deep to withdraw. 
We’ve got to see the affair through 
or quit the country—and the Lord 
hateth a quitter.” 

“But we can’t stand against 
the whole country,” objected Allen. 

“Very true,” said Holt, and then 
he outlined a startling plan. 

“* Gad, it’s plucky but it’s risky, 
too,’” was Allen’s sole comment. 

“The whole affair is a risk,” said 
the general manager. ‘I'll be back to- 
morrow night.” 

Half an hour later Holt mounted, 
ostentatiously attracting the regard 
of his men as he rode north. 

‘““The plan is a mad one,” said 
Allen to himself, and spent the 
evening and all the next day spread- 
ing the news that Porcos would 
surely arrive within thirty-six hours. 
And according to expectations, in 
the short tropical twilight of the 
following evening, a horseman rode, 
unattended, up to one of the 
sentries. 

**I am General Porcos,’’ he said. 
“* Conduct me to Colonel Allen.” 

The sentry called the officer of the 
guard, and thelieutenant found ashort, 
stout man, whose mustachios twisted 
wickedly upward in waxed points, 
and who wore a tarnished military 
uniform and a slouch hat. He was 
very pompous and condescending, 
and the lieutenant took him at his 
own valuation and conducted him to 
headquarters. 

Allen looked up as the two entered, 
and instantly clenched his teeth to 
repress a wild desire tolaugh. Porcos, 
just within the door, stood twisting his 
belligerent mustachios into fitrcer 
effrontery, meantime looking down 
upon them from the height of gratified 
vanity. Then Allen spoke. 

** Ah, General,” he said. ‘‘ Glad 
to see you,” and he led Porcos to a 
seat with every appearance of respect. 
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The lieutenant departed, duly im- 
pressed, and Allen lay back and let 
himself go. The pomposity fell from 
Porcos like a garment, and Holt 
emerged, shaven as to the chin, and 
waxed as to mustachios, but no more 
Porcos than Allen himself. 

“You'll do,’ gasped the latter. 
“Gad, if I hadn’t known your plan, 
I'd have believed it myself.” 

““ Well, it’s the best we can do at 
present,” said Holt. ‘How are 
things ?”’ and Allen plunged into 
details of the situation, which was 
bad enough. 

‘* Caballa is moving against us with 
not less than a thousand men,” said 
Allen. “He will be here in the 
morning. We have three hundred 
men at the outside, counting the 
latest volunteers.”’ 

Holt mused a moment while Allen 
looked him over and began to laugh 
again. 

‘Get through with it quickly,” said 
Holt nervously. “You must act in 
all seriousness when in public.” 

‘** Did Dicky see you ?”’ asked Allen. 

‘““She arranged these clothes,” re- 
plied Holt, as though the collection 
was rather amusing. ‘ This is your 
old uniform with subtractions and 
additions. I’ve been practising for 
some hours.” 

‘**’You’ll do unless Porcos himself 


turns up.”’ 

‘‘ If Porcos turns up now, he’ll meet 
with trouble,’ said Holt rather 
savagely. 

The news of Porcos’ arrival 
spread during the night, and 


morning found volunteers coming in 
from all directions. Half the male 
population of Santa Cruz was in‘ the 
trenches by daylight, and when Holt 
and Allen emerged from their quarters 
and rode along the crest inspecting 
the position and making final disposi- 
tion of the troops, they were received 
with tremendous applause. 
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Porcos had been out of the country 
for three years, a political exile, and 
if he had lost flesh in that time, who 
would wonder at it? Besides it 
might be doubted if a single man in 
the hundreds who greeted Holt so 
enthusiastically had ever seen the . 
actual Porcos. 

From time to time Holt raised his 
hat in pompous salutes to the shouting 
men. His dignity was that of one 
greatly wronged but bending gracious- 
ly to accept amends, his gravity im- 
perturbable, his condescension all- 
embracing. And the men went wild, 
while every hour brought fresh instal- 
ments of eager volunteers. 

By noon the forces of Caballa were 
in sight, deploying in the valley below 
and evidently the dictator was bent 
on crushing the rebellion at a blow. 
At three o'clock, after a useless bom- 
bardment of solid shot from a 
couple of ancient guns, which did 
no damage whatever, he drew up his 
troops and sent them forward to 
assault the position. 

That was more than Holt had 
dared to hope for. If they had come 
as skirmishers in extended order, the 
affair might have been doubtful. As 
it was, however, once Holt was certain 
of the point at which the column 
aimed, he massed his men in the 
trench at that part of the line, and 
he and Allen rode back and forth 
along the ridge holding the excited 
men in check. Here and _ there 
a man loosed his piece at the ap- 
proaching column, but in the main 
the two succeeded in holding the 
eager riflemen in Jeash till the front 
rank of the enemy was not fifty yards 
from the crest. 

Then in the slow, calm voice that 
breeds deliberation, Holt gave the 
word to aim, and the men leaned 
forward on the parapet and snuggled 
to their pieces. 

‘“Fire!’’ snapped Holt, and the 
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crest leaped with a sheet of flame. It 
was an overwhelming volley, not to 
be faced a second time. The column 
was thrown into instant confu- 
sion. Caballa had. miscalculated 
the resistance to be met, and his 
troops knewit. Without giving them 
a moment to form, even had they 
been inclined, Holt rode his horse over 
. the trenches on to the slope, and, 
lacking a sword, seized his battered 
hat and swung it round his head. 

“Forward!” he yelled. “ For 
Liberty! Down with the tyrant!” 
He was melodramatic to the last 
degree, and the result approved his 
wisdom. 

Roused toan enthusiasm that would 
not recognise denial, the men in the 
trenches followed as one man. The 
government troops already had had 
enough and did not await their 
arrival. Throwing down their arms, 
howling with panic, they fled away 
headlong, madly, utterly undone. 
Some begged quarter, and received it, 
only to seize their weapons, and again 
shouting for Porcos and liberty, join 
in the pursuit. 

It became a rout. Caballa_ got 
away on his horse and was not 
intercepted till safe in the palace. 
Some of his men were dispersed over 
the country; others changed their 
politics like a garment and joined the 
victors. 

At dusk Holt and Allen halted for 
‘the night at Cuerna, a village only 
afew miles from San Diego. The 
victory was complete. The whole 
country was shouting for Porcos. It 
remained but to march to the city 
and take possession. 

“This will make Porcos furious 
when he hears of it ! ”’ said Allen with 
the laugh of a boy. 

““He is trying some game of his 
own,” said Holt. “I don’t know 
what, but we will find out before we’re 
through. I shouldn’t be surprised to 


learn he bought his peace with 
Caballa by selling us.” 

That evening, while the two men 
were making plans for their entry into 
the city next day, an altercation 
arose without. 

‘“T must see the General,” said 
some one in English. 

‘“No one is to be admitted,” said 
the guard in Spanish. 

“What does he say ?”’ came the 
first voice. 

‘* He’ll no see ye.” 

““That’s Mac,” said Allen, rising 
to his feet. 

Holt was already on his way to the 
door. He was speaking to the sentry 
when Dicky, followed by the dour- 
faced Scotchman, entered. 

‘“What does this mean, Dicky ?” 
said Allen. ‘“‘ Don’t you know it 
isn’t safe ? The country is all up.” 

‘‘She would come,”’ said Mackelvey, 
wearily. 

“Your Excellency,” said Dicky, 
bowing to Holt. ‘General Porcos 
will arrive soon. He passed the 
hacienda this morning.” 

Holt offered the girl a chair. 

‘** You saw him?” 

“TI interviewed him,” she said, 
““and he seemed rather angry.”’ 


‘Did he say why he_~ was 
angry?” 
‘* Because some one had_ used 


his name to start a revolution, and 
he says he and Caballa are good 
friends. He’s coming down _ to 
put things straight. Pm afraid 
I’ve ridden Mr. Mackelvey rather 
hard to get here ahead of him.” 

‘“‘T’ll no deny it,” said Mackelvey. 

‘“How many men has he with 
him ? ” asked Holt. 

‘He had eighteen when he left the 
hacienda,” said Dicky. ‘“‘He ex- 
pected to reach San Diego to-night, 
by way of Cordova.” 

“T’ll have to send you, Allen,” 
said Holt. ‘It’s three miles west. 
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Take enough of our picked men, 
and if you catch him, send them back 
to the plantation with him, under 
Mac’s command. Mac, you must go 
back at once.” 

Allen and Mackelvey departed, and 
Holt turned over Allen’s quarters 
to Dicky. The roads from the city 
were filled with people hurrying 
to hail the victor; thirteenth hour 
converts, who hoped by excess of 
present zeal to hide the tardiness 
of their change of heart. And among 
them came none other than Canoza, 
Caballa’s secretary of state. 

Holt received him with pompous 
dignity. Canoza looked at him 
closely with a startled air. 

“Your Excellency is not well ? ” 
he questioned. Then suddenly he 
started back. 

*“* It is a remarkable disguise, Sefior 
Holt,” he said sarcastically. “‘ But I 
have seen General Porcos within the 
week. I am not deceived. The 
army shall be informed.” 

He turned to the door with an ugly 
look. 

““Porcos — yes; an impostor — 
never !”’ he cried, striking his breast. 

Then Holt laid hands of iron on 
him. There was a short struggle and 
Canoza dropped into a chair. Holt 
sat down opposite him. 

“I think we can arrange this 
matter,’ he said coolly. “In fact I 
need you. So Porcos sold us?” 

“You moved too quickly,” 
Canoza sadly. 

‘** And where is Porcos ? ”’ 

Canoza raised his hands 
shrugged his shoulders. 

““How should I know, Senor ? ” 
he said. ‘* We thought him yet once 
more a traitor when we heard of you.” 

‘* Well,” said Holt, “‘ since we can’t 
lay hands on him, [ll have to use 
you. You won’t object to being 
President, I suppose.” 

It was not the scheming Canoza 


said 


and 


who would show timid shrinking at 
such a call, and the details were soon 
arranged. At midnight Allen came 
in with the news that Porcos was on 
his way to the hacienda, escorted 
by Mackelvey and forty of the 
Alcantara guards. The capture had 
been quite bloodless and simple, 
Porcos’ valiant eighteen having in- 
continently taken to their heels. 

Next day came Holt’s triumphal 
entry into the capital, riding at the 
head of his victorious troops through 
streets lined with the shouting popu- 
lace. Dicky rode with her brother 
among thosethat followed, and seemed 
to enjoy herself immensely. 

A provisional government was im- 
mediately proclaimed, Porcos being 
named as President, and Canoza, as 
agreed, was Vice-President. One 
of the first acts of the new government 
was the renewal of the grant to the 
Alcantara Coffee Company for an 
extended period, “in consideration of 
the services rendered by the Com- 
pany during the recent disturbances.”’ 

That accomplished, Porcos sickened 
anddied. The disease was announced 
as of a malignant nature, and the 
desire of the stricken public that the 
remains should lie in state, was 
reluctantly overlooked. An immense 
concourse of citizens followed the 
funeral cortége to the grave, after 
private services in the palace, and 
many were moved to tears as the 
body of the great and noble patriot 
was lowered into the earth. 

Canoza immediately assumed the 
reins of government, and proved equal 
to theemergency. Holt,clean shaven, 
and clad in civilian’s clothes, departed 
unobtrusively for the Alcantara 
Plantation with Allen and Dicky and 
the remainder of the formidable two 
hundred. Dicky and the _ general 
manager seemed to find each other’s 
company congenial, and they rode to- 
gether when returning to the hacienda. 
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“I’m glad you didn’t go home,’ 
said Holt. ‘“ Porcos might have made 
trouble.” 

“What are you going to do with 
him ? ” 

** Oh, he’ll be glad to get over into 
Madura again when he learns that 
he is officially dead and buried.” 

** And to think that I had a hand in 
his taking off,” laughed Dicky. 

“Why,” asked Holt slowly, after a 
half-mile of silence, “‘ did you intercept 
Porcos when he passed the hacienda ?”’ 
and the girl felt his eyes upon her. 

She leaned forward pretending to 
arrange her bridle. 

““ Because,” she said, “I thought, 
you know, I thought—it was you.” 

*“* Do you think,” said Holt, steadily, 


“that you like this country well 
enough to live here ? ” 

Again Dicky leaned forward and 
fumbled with her bridle. Then she 
straightened up and looked him 
smilingly in the face. 

“I might,” she said, “if an ex- 
President of the Republic should ask 
me.” 

As they rode up to the hacienda 
Mrs. Mackelvey nudged her husband. 

“Look at the twa o’ them,” she 
said. 

‘““I’m o” the opeenion,” said Mac- 
kelvey, judicially, “ that Master Holt 
wull be gettin’ himsel’ a_ general 
manager.” 

‘* An’ no harm neither,” said Mrs. 
Mac. “ Most men need ’em.” 





A ROUNDEL OF RETROSPECT 
By ANGELA GORDON 


Somewhere or other I have surely read; 
“The happiest day is always yesterday’’ ; 
Albeit its golden hours have turned to grey, 
And ia the dust its roses now lie dead. 


May’s dower of blossoms will not outlive May ; 
Joy holds us captive by a soon-snapt thread— 
Somewhere or other | have surely read; 
‘‘The happiest day is always yesterday.”’ 


Time with his tireless radiant wings outspread 
Hastes on, nor heeds our passionate dismay. 
‘Only immortal Grief knows no decay ; 

‘Joy, like the rainbow’s glory, soon is fled’’— 
Somewhere or other I have surely read. 
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and a question regarding his chances 
of success was asked. 

“Surely it is strange, Mr. Jukes, 
that the betting against Black Briar 
Should be five to one, seeing that 
more than twenty dogs are entered 
for the Cup ? ”’. 

““Not at all, lad, not at all,” 
replied Mr. Jukes. “You must 
understand that at a small meeting 
like this there will be many dogs 
entered which their owners may 
hope to improve by training, but 
which, instead of coming on, will crack 
up altogether directly they are put 
to really hard work. Again, many a 
dog too slow or too clumsy, may be 
run merely to decide a bet made on 
an individual course, while others will 
drop out in consequence of sickness 
or what not, and when the time arrives 
there will snot be so many left in 
the race to be seriously reckoned with. 
My first money on Black Briar for 
this cup was laid two years ago; 
just a fancy bet, you understand 
—twenty to one in fivers—and since 
that time I’ve gone in very heavily, 
so much so that I feel a bit worried 
about my book, but I’m so sweet on 
the dog that I hardly care to hedge 
a penny.” 

‘* Take my advice, Mr. Jukes, and 
level up your book a bit. Is the dog 
fit?” 

“Fit ! Good gracious, yes! Look 
at him; he’s as fresh as paint and 
as hard as nails; he does good work 
and eats like a wolf. He’s fit to run 
for his life, to say nothing of his 
master’s money.” 

Baker was full of congratulations 
and good wishes, but as they separ- 
ated, he to go to his signal-box, Mr. 
Jukes to seek his supper, he again 
hinted at the wisdom of judicious 
hedging. 

Six days passed before the friends 
met again, and then it struck Baker 
that the breeder seemed much less 
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confident than on the former occasion, 
while his face had acquired a worried 
look usually quite foreign to it. 

“‘ What’s amiss ? ” asked Seth, with 
real concern. ‘‘Nothing wrong with 
Black Briar >” 

“No, no, Seth, the dog’s all right, 
and I shouldn’t care to think any- 
thing else now, replied the publican ; 
“ for if he doesn’t pull off this blessed 
cup for me, I shall be settled, and 
that’s the solemn truth.” | 

“Surely you can’t 
Seth said, anxiously. 

“Seth Baker,” replied Mr. Jukes 
impressively, “ you and I are old 
friends, and although you are the 
younger you have a headpiece in 
which I place a good deal of con- 
fidence. I’ve always acted squarely 
by you, and done you a turn when 
the chance offered : now I want your 
advice, lad, if you will let me have It. 
This between you and me alone, 
mind; no gossiping!’ he commanded. 

‘ Yesterday, Saturday, was the 
annual banquet of the Birmingham 
Licensed Victuallers’ Association,” 
began Mr. Jukes. “ There was a full 
gathering and we had a good time. 
When it grew late such as was left 
pulled up their chairs for a final 
glass before facing the cold outside, 
and I soon found myself one of a group 
of sporting men, most of whom I had 
met before. Looking back, it does 
not seem to me that I got quite fair 
play, for they must have seen that 
I'd about had my dose, and they 
ought to have prevented me from 
betting. However, nothing can be 
said or done about that now, and I 
must see the thing through, what- 
ever comes of it. 

‘‘ Of course, the talk was all of the 
Gorton meeting, and they wanted 
the latest news of my dog. Walter 
Jordan, of the Green Man, was there, 
He began to run down Black Briar, 
said he had seen the dog, and could 


be serious,”’ 
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not make out what there was in him 
to admire, and that the betting ought 
to be twenty-five to one against 
him. I got a bit hot, and told him 
if he valued his opinion enough to 
put his money behind it, I’d take his 
twenty to one as often as he cared 
to lay it. He said he wasn’t such a 
fool as to invest at fancy odds, and 
then I told him I didn’t believe he 
would put it up even at market price; 
but to show the confidence I had in 
my dog, I’d give him easier terms, 
and take four to one, giving him a 
point, you see. 

‘‘He, and some of his friends 
booked the bet twice in thousands, 
and later on I put on nearly another 
thousand at market price. It was 
a fool’s game, I know, considering 
what I’d got on already, and I 
shouldn’t have done it, but for the 
extra whisky,” said Jukes, regretfully. 

‘““T don’t like to think that I was 
led on to make bad bets, for some of 
those present were old friends, but 
on looking at the Sunday paper 
I was amazed to see that my dog 
had gone back to nine to one! Which 
can only mean that somebody has been 
laying him very heavily, and the public 
has got a scare; yet only yesterday 
morning he ran a fine trial with 
Bessie—gave her six yards and then 
simply lost her. Black Briar is all 
right, but I feel a bit nervous, for 
if the dog should go wrong and fail 
to lift the Cup, I stand to lose a goodish 
bit more than I can see my way to 

a ie 
: Seth urged his friend to do what 
was in his power to lessen his liability. 
He was troubled and felt that success 
for the dog was the only solution of 
the difficulty. 

Some days later, Seth received a 
message to call on the publican im- 
mediately, upon important business. He 
hastened to the inn, and found Mr. 
Jukes in a very torture of disquietude, 


for although he had no definite 
grounds to go upon, yet, with the 
unerring eye of life-long experience, 
he had detected signs which led him 
to think that all was not well with 
Black Briar. The breeder, having 
sent this message, had betaken him- 
self to his parlour behind the bar, 
and there he still sat in a state of 
black foreboding. | 

‘‘'You remember what I told you 
the other day, Seth, lad? Well, 
I’ve had an anxious time since then, 
and I’ve done what I could to 
improve my book, too, but the posi- 
tion is nigh as bad as ever, I’m 
afraid, and now the thing I’ve 
dreaded all along seems about to 
happen, and the dog is sick! He 
isn’t exactly bad at present, but I’m 
ready to swear he’s not quite his 
usual self. I ran him a stiéf trial with 
Bessie again this morning, and a 
grand tussle it was; he won hand- 
somely, but since we got back from 
the downs I don’t know what’s come 
to him,” said Jukes, sadly. 

“As a rule he’s very lively and 
playful ; he pulled the boy who held 
his leash all over the yard before 
starting, he was so keen to be off, but 
when the course was run, and we 
were half way home again, he seemed 
to change and crawled along like 
a different creature altogether, just 
as if he’d been over-strained. He 
hasn’t done too much work for such a 
powerful dog, young though he is, and 
he’s not a particle stale either, but 
for some reason which is entirely 
beyond me, instead of nearly pulling 
the lead out of my hand as he usually 
does, he just went to heel and began 
to blow—as if he was too fat! When 
we got home I stayed in the kennel, 
and watched him for a while. He 
always stands up to the grating when 
he sees me, but to-day he took no 
notice of my being there at all, just 
swallowed some water in a hurry, 
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for doing nothing at all. These terms 
do not seem fair to you, but on the 
other hand, I may have to do some 
hard work, perhaps run some risks, 
and in the end get nothing, so that 
levels things up a bit, and looked at 
so, I don’t know but what the offer 
is about right, so, Mr. Jukes, I accept 
your terms.” 

The worried man grasped the 
hand Seth held out to him warmly, 
and before he left the inn the latter 
tendered some advice. 

‘* Between this and to-morrow keep 
all anxiety to yourself,” Baker said. 
‘Do not discuss the dog with anyone. 
Ill join you at the kennels early in 
the morning.” 

‘““T'll be very careful, Seth, and I 
shall be glad to see you. When I’ve 
a dog in training, I’m always at the 
kennels by six sharp. My kennel lad, 
‘ a boy I’ve had for two years, a rare 
sharp nipper, who loves the dogs 
better than his own brothers, opens 
the place about five-thirty. He sleeps 
in an attic over the kennels, and as 
soon as he comes down he tidies 
up the boxes and then comes to 
the kitchen for a hot mouthful for 
any dog that is going to run a 
trial.” | 

“What do you give the dogs when 
they are going to race?” 

** Well, that’s a bit of a trainer’s 
secret ; however, I don’t mind telling 
you. “Tis half a pound of fresh 
tripe boiled in milk, and an egg 
stirred in. If the weather is very 
cold or a dog is a bit thin, I some- 
times give a glass of good port wine 
as well, and a wonderful help it is to 
"em, sure enough; I’ve given the 
same for years.” 

‘““Can you arrange to have a trial 
to-morrow ? ” 

‘* Certainly, if you wish it. I don’t 
usually work a dog so hard, but Black 
Briar ought to be fit for anything, with 
the meeting only a week off.” 


‘* Do everything just as usual, and 
I'll be on hand at six.” 

Seth departed, but he had hopes 
that the whole trouble would prove 
but the result of an attack of nerves 
on the part of Mr. Jukes—natural 
enough, in the circumstances. His 
own position, at all events, was 
a safe one, and he determined it 
should not be because of any 
fault or oversight if he were not 
a couple of hundred pounds to the 
good over the transaction. 

Promptly at six o’clock the next. 
morning he appeared at the kennels 
in time to see the hound dispose 
of his ‘‘ hot mouthful ”’ before setting 
forth for the downs. 

A bagged hare was slung from the 
saddle of Mr. Jukes’ horse. Seth and 
the boy followed on foot, holding 
Black Briar and Bessie in leash. 

It was a bright, sunny morning, 
with a trace of frost in the air, and 
if ever a dog was full of vitality and 
brimming over with high spirits, 
Black Briar was surely that dog! 
In sheer playfulness he pulled the lad 
first this, then that way, and Baker 
felt convinced that he had been right, 
and the owner needlessly alarmed. 

The hounds were smartly slipped 
and soon disappeared in full cry, 
followed in the saddle by their owner. 
Presently all three returned, the pub- 
lican jubilant, for the black dog had 
won a severe trial against his training 
companion, an older dog, and one of 
established reputation. 

The little party started to return, 
but they had proceeded only a short 
distance when the oddest, and most 
unexpected change manifested itself 
in Black Briar. At first he seemed 
sulky and ill at ease, then his legs 
began to tremble, and by the time 
the kennels were reached he was 
obviously unwell, and far too 
eager to get to the water trough. 
The thermometer was brought at 
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once and, to the dismay of the 
trainer, showed a point of fever ! 

Half an hour of extreme anxiety 
passed, and then the great black 
fellow recovered; the fever symp- 
toms disappeared, and when the hour 
arrived he took his food greedily, 
emptying his basin in a way that 
was reassuring to those anxiously 
watching him. 

Seth Baker realised that it would 
be idle to deny that something was 
wrong with the dog, but it was a 
puzzle—and one upon which Seth 
concentrated all his faculties. Poor 
Jukes was very low indeed, and 
dismally prophesied that the dog 
would most certainly break down 
before the first day of the meeting, 
and even if equal to facing the starter 
he would be dead out of condition, 
either of which misfortunes would 
mean defeat for the dog and ruin for 
himself. 

It was decided that no training 
should be attempted next day; but 
Seth promised to be at the kennels 
by six o’clock notwithstanding. For 
the greater part of the night the 
pointsman sat in his lonely cabin 
deep in thought, and as daylight 
appeared he had decided on a course 
of action. 

Seth went early to the kennels, and 
for nearly an hour stood in front of 
Black Briar’s box, closely observing 
his every movement. The hound 
appeared to be in his usual health 
and spirits; he was naturally very 
affectionate, and made much of his 
master, jumping up and trying to 
lick his hands and face, and he was 
quite willing to strike up a friend- 
ship with Baker. But his spirits 
did not approach those of the morning 
before, perhaps because he was not 
put on the lead, the invariable pre- 
liminary to those scampers he so 
dearly loved ! 

Seth presently said to Mr. Jukes: 
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““T’ve given a lot of thought to 
this matter, and I am afraid there’s 
a deal more at the bottom of it 
than we have any idea of at present. 
Of course, if the dog is really ill, and 
going to crack up, that finishes it, 
but anyhow, I want you to let me 
have my own way in dealing with 
the case. I have a suspicion, and 
I shall do my utmost to put 
matters right; meanwhile, I want 
you to follow my advice absolutely.” 

Mr. Jukes was only too glad, and ° 
consented to obey orders, so Baker 
began to ask questions. 

“Who makes the hot mash you 
give to Black Briar before he runs 
a trial ?” 

‘““ My daughter Mabel; she’s done 
it scores of times.”’ 

“‘Where does she make it ? ” 

“In the kitchen.” 

“Who gives it to the dog?” 

““I do. When I get to the kennels 
at six o’clock I send the lad to the 
house for the basin, and I. always 
see the food eaten. Mabel puts in 
wine or not, as I tell her.” 

‘Does Black Briar get wine ? ” 

“Goodness, no! he is, or he ought 
to be, far too fit to need anything 
of that sort now.” 

Seth was not altogether displeased 
at what he heard, as it did not 
destroy his theory so far, at 
any rate. 

‘‘ Make the usual arrangements for 
another trial with Bessie to-morrow 
morning, Mr. Jukes, but take 
the dogs to a different place this 
time; the most open stretch of 
downs you can think of will be the 
best, and let it be rather far away. I 
have an idea these trials are being 
watched by some tout, and in any 
case, I am sure the results of them 
are known outside. That must be 
putastoptoatonce. Another thing, 
when you bring the dogs back after 
the trial, whatever the result, say 
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nothing until we are alone. Make 
any meaningless remark such as 
‘They both ran well,’ or anything 
of that sort. Don’t think I suspect 
the boy, or anybody else, but I have 
my reasons, and remember, I have 
your interests at heart as well as 
my own.” 

Mr. Jukes promised that every 
detail should receive his attention, 
and Seth continued :— 

“One more point, and then I will 
leave you for a while. When the boy 
arrives at the kennels with the food 
to-morrow morning, stir it up, and 
say, as naturally as you can, ‘ This 
seems too thick; run_ back to 
the kitchen, Teddy, and fetch me 
a jug of very hot water!’ Tell Miss 
Mabel to keep the lad—she might 
say the kettle was off the boil, to 
make him wait for it. Am I perfectly 
clear ?” 

Mr. Jukes replied in the affirmative, 
but Seth took him over the ground 
again before he was satisfied. Then 
he went home and took some hours 
of much needed sleep. 

Next morning when he appeared 
at the kennels, Baker carried a small 
black bag, which he did not open 
until the boy, who brought Black 
Briar’s breakfast, had been sent back 
for hot water, as arranged. No 
sooner was Teddy out of sight than 
two large pickle bottles were pro- 
duced, one partly filled with some 
white material, the other empty and 
very clean. 

Baker opened the empty jar and 
with the aid of a spoon quickly 
transferred the mash, which was 
to have formed Black Briar’s break- 
fast, from the basin to the jar and 
then emptied the contents of the 
second bottle into the dog’s trough. 
The substituted breakfast was eaten 
eagerly by the hound, and then 
Bessie joined the party and a start 
was made for the upper downs. 


Black Briar behaved much as on 
the previous day, but was not 
so excited as on the last occasion. 
He walked along sedately enough, 
but they went much farther afield, 
and if any tout was on the watch 
he got little reward for his 
morning’s work. 

The dogs were quickly away and 
disappeared behind a rise in the 
ground which hid them from Seth 
and the kennel boy. When the 
trainer returned his face wore a some- 
what curious expression, but he said 
nothing as to the result of the test. 

Black Briar was evidently very 
tired, and seemed quite spiritless. 

When Seth and the publican found 
themselves alone Mr. Jukes com- 
pletely broke down even to the extent 
of shedding tears. Black Briar had 
simply gone to pieces ; every chance 
was over, and ruin was no longer 
doubtful, it was inevitable. 

Seth waited for the other to calm 
himself, then he requested a full 
account of what had taken place. 

Bessie, almost without an effort, 
had beaten Black Briar; in fact, a 
young untrained pup could hardly 
have made a worse exhibition of 
himself. 

If this was indeed his true form, 
both men knew that hope was over ; 
but Seth was by no means convinced, 
and greatly to the relief of the trainer, 
he again took the lead. 

“Now, Mr. Jukes,” he said cheer- 
fully, “you are a bit anxious and 
upset, which is natural, considering, 
but you must pull yourself together, 
for we are going to fight this to a 
finish, and I am by no means sure 
that we shall not come out all right 
in the end. 

‘‘ IT see in this morning’s paper that 
your dog is being peppered hard, 
and that he has gone back to twelve 
to one against. Now that means 
that the public has been scared 
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** ‘When does he go to bed ? ” 
‘““ About nine, after his supper in 
the kitchen.” 


‘““Does he have beer with his 
supper ?” 

““Oh, they all have beer, of 
course.”’ 

“Who gives it out ?”’ 

*“My daughter Mabel.” 

““Good. I should like to speak 


to your daughter.” 

Mr. Jukes walked to the kitchen 
door and called loudly—‘‘ Mabel, come 
here, my dear, Mr. Baker, wants to 
speak to you. ”’ 

A buxom young woman soon joined 
the pair, and greeted Seth warmly. 

“Miss Mabel,’ Seth began, “‘ I’m 
going to take you into our confidence, 
and I am sure you will do as your 
father wishes. It is very important 
to him—indeed to all of us.” 

“* Mabel,” said Mr. Jukes, excitedly, 
““you’d better know the whole 
truth. The fact is we’re in very 
bad money trouble, and _ Baker 
here is the only one who can get us 
out of it, and keep the roof over our 
heads. He’s working hard for us, so 
I’m sure you'll be a good lass and do 
as he tells you.” 

The girl’s high colour lost much of 
its brightness during this speech, for 
herfather spoke in a graver voice than 
was usual with him. 

“Tell me, Mr. Baker,’”’ she said, 
‘Til do anything in my power to 
help father, you may be sure. Cheer 
up, dad, dear, I’m sure everything 
will come right in the end.” 

** There’s not an atom of difficulty 
Miss Mabel, and no danger, I assure 
you, I simply want you to put the 
contents of this bottle into the 
kennel boy’s supper beer, and send 
him off to bed as soon as possible after 
he has swallowed it.” 

‘“*Oh, Mr. Baker, I wouldn’t 
hurt the boy for the world, and it 
would kill his mother if any- 


thing happened to Teddy. no, 
I dare not do it.” 

“Listen carefully, Miss yulees, 
please,” saidSethgravely. ‘‘Igive you 
my word that we have no intention of 
injuring the boy. I got this medicine 
from one of the cleverest doctors in 
Birmingham, and he knew just what 
it was for, and who was going to take 
it. It will make the lad sleep extra 
sound to-night, and that is all.”’ 

“Oh, well, of course, Mr. Baker, 
if you say that, and father, you, 
really wish me to do it?” 

‘ Surely, Mabel, surely. Jil guar- 

antee every word Baker has spoken ; 
besides, we’ve no wish to hurt the 
youngster ; why should we ? ” 
' The girl was convinced and taking 
the bottle she promised obedience 
to the directions she had received. 
although it was evidently a task for 
which she had no liking. 

Seth turned to leave, undertaking 
to be on hand in the morning. It was 
agreed that no hard work with Black 
Briar should be attempted, although 
a certain amount of exercise was, of 
course, necessary. 

Those who have read the first story 
of this series may possibly remember 
that his duty as pointsman enabled 
Baker to be at liberty between 
eight-forty and ten-fifty each night, 
no train passing his box to which he 
had to give attention during that 
time, and although, strictly speaking, 
he ought doubtless to have remained 
at his post during these two hours, as 
a matter of fact, he generally did not 
do so. On the evening of which we 
are writing he locked up his cabin at 
nine, and returned breathless with 
running, in bare time to give the 
necessary attention to his points 
before the ten-fifty went through, 
but to judge from his well-pleased 
expression, he had not spent an alto- 
gether profitless evening. 

He was early at the inn next day, 
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and learned to his satisfaction that the 
boy was laid up with a bilious attack, 
and quite unable to attend to his 
duties for the present. 

Black Briar was taken for a long 
walk. He seemed to be well, but 
lazy and disinclined for anything 
approaching hard work, being content 
to remain at his master’s heel. 

Two days only remained to them 
before the commencement of the 
important meeting, and Seth decided 
that on each of the following mornings 
a severe course must be run; a 
different line of country being visited 
on each occasion, so that the doings 
of the dogs and the results of their 
contests, should be kept as secret 
as possible. 

No change of any kind was to be 
made as far as the kennel boy was 
concerned, Mr. Jukes, having come 
to the conclusion that if Seth had 
entertained suspicions they had been 
dispelled, asked if he was convinced 
of the lad’s fair dealing. Seth laughed. 
“Mr. Jukes,” he said, “ how much a 
week do you pay Teddy ?” 

‘*T used to give him two shillings, 
but lately I’ve raised him to half-a- 
crown. He gives his mother two-and- 
four, I know, and keeps the balance. 
He gets his food and lodging at my 
expense, but his mother clothes 
him. Amost deserving family, Baker, 
a deserving family.”’ | 

““So he pockets twopence each 
week. His savings, if he never 
spends anything at all on himself, will 
amount to eight shillings and éight- 
pence per annum. In his box last 
night I found no less than two 
pounds eight shillings and _ nine- 
pence in gold and silver. Where do 
you suppose he got it all from ? 
Never you trouble about the boy. 
I know all there is to know about 
him and his little ways. Don’t 
let him think you mistrust him, 
however, for the day after to-morrow 
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will see the last of him. We dare 
not part with him before. 

The two exercising days which 
followed were important, from the 
fact that both trials were won by 
Black Briar with ridiculous ease, and 
in his very best form. 


The reader must now imagine him- 
self on the open downs and in the 
midst of an excited holiday throng, 
composed entirely of sporting men, 
for coursing is a masculine pastime. 
Dogs of every description are to 
be seen, although greyhounds are 
most in evidence, and these are every- 
where, sometimes singly but more 
often leashed together in couples. 

Bookmakers, who are immediately 
identified by the bag, book and clerk, 
are much to the fore, shouting in 
raucous voices the odds they are pre- 
pared to take, trying hard to induce 
sportsmen to invest their shillings in 
support of their fancy. 

The little party from the Austin 
Arms has not yet made its appear- 
ance, for there are several rounds in 
the various events to be decided before 
Black Briar will be called upon to 
make his first effort. 

For the benefit of those who 
may be unfamiliar with the sport 
described, it will be necessary to 
explain that the dogs are started, in 
couples, after a hare which has been 
given a certain amount of law. The 
skill shown by the dogs in hunting 
the animal, and, perhaps, eventually 
killing it, is judged with great nicety, 
and it requires a well-practised expert 
in such matters to decide—should 
the match be a close one—which dog 
has scored the greater number of 
points. The actual kill, it must be 
understood, is a small matter com- 
pared to the skill and address shown 
in the pursuit, and should an over- 
eager hound kill at once, instead of 
making points by clever hunting, he 
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THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


HIS WAY WITH GORILLAS 


By W. 


L. 


ALDEN 


Ilustrated by Ernest Blatkley 


HE Robert Carter was on her 

. way from the West Coast of 
Africa to Hamburg, with a 

cargo comprising among other 

things a large assortment of African 
animals, cons:gned to a Hamburg 
firm that made a speciality of supply- 
ing wild beasts of all sorts in quan- 
tities to suit ‘purchasers. Down 
below the Robert Carter carried lions 
and leopards, three elephants, a hippo- 
potamus and a giraffe, besides lesser 
quadrupeds, reptiles, and birds in 
large numbers. But the most valuable 
of all the animals was a pair of 
gorillas, confined in a cage on deck. 
They were the first gorillas that had 
ever been sent to Europe, and they 
were valued by the consignees at an 
immense sum. The female was not a 
very large beast, but the male stood 
fully six feet high when erect, and his 
strength was enormous. Usually he 
was quiet and inoffensive, but at 
times he showed signs of ferocity 
which made the men extremely caretul 
to keep beyond the reach of his arm 
when he thrust it through the bars 
of his cage. A fortnight after leaving 
St. Paul, which had been the last 
port of call, the female died suddenly, 
owing to a difference of opinion be- 
tween herself and her mate as to the 
fair division of their respective dinners. 
Her death greatly distressed Captain 
Stryker. ‘ I hate everlastingly to have 
a passenger die at sea,” he remarked to 
the mate, “ even if he’s nothing more 
than a cheap Chinaman, but to lose 
a valuable gorillais sickening. I don’t 
like to interfere in domestic affairs, but 


now I see that the first time I caught 
that big gorilla hammering his mate 
as if he was regularly married to 
her, I ought to have separated them, 
and put her in another cage. How- 
ever, the creature’s life was insured, 
and that’s some comfort.” 

The male gorilla pined after his 
mate, either because he felt lonesome 
in his solitary cage, or because he was 
troubled with remorse. He growled 
savagely whenever any one ap- 
proached him, and was ceaseless in 
his efforts to break out. The greatest 
care was taken when the door of the 
cage was opened to pass in his food. 
One man thrust a bar handspike into 
the cage to attract the animal’s 
attention while another cautiously 
opened the door a few inches, and 
closed it the instant the food was 
placed inside. But one day a man 
whose duty it was to feed the gorilla 
went alone to the cage, and waiting 
until the beast had turned his back, 
ventured to open the door. To the 
man’s dismay the gorilla whirled 
suddenly round, threw himself against 
the unfastened door andin a twinkling 
was out of the cage. The man fled 
up the main rigging, never stopping 
until he reached the main top, and 
the rest of the crew who were on deck 
at the time,seeing what had happened, 
followed his example, and took to the 
rigging with astonishing quickness. 
Not a man was left on deck except the 
mate and the man at the wheel. The 
latter closed the door and window of 
the wheelhouse and stuck to his post. 
The mate, putting on a bold front, 
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armed himself with a belaying pin, 
and advanced slowly towards the 
gorilla, bidding him to “sho!” 
a form of address to an escaped 
animal which he remembered had 
been habitually used by his mother 
in the days when he lived on a farm 
where the pigs were of a roaming and 
adventurous temperament. But the 
gorilla utterly declined to “sho!” 
On the contrary, he showed his teeth, 
growled horribly, and advanced to 
attack the mate, who suddenly decided 
that it was his duty instantly to report 
the state of affairs to the Captain, and 
thereupon rushed down the com- 
panionway, and closed it after him, 
just in time to escape the gorilla’s 
outstretched hand. 

Left in sole possession of the deck 
the gorilla wandered up and down, 
seemingly in the worst of tempers. 
He shook the rigging with his powerful 
arms; he threw down on deck any 
loose articles that came in his way, 
and from time to time stood, up and 
beat his breast and howled dismally. 
He could easily have gone aloft in 
search of the men, but he never once 
looked up, and was evidently una- 
ware that an entire watch was gazing 
at him in wonder and alarm from the 
tops and lower yards. 

‘““ Looks as though he’s took over 
the command,” remarked Liverpool 
Bill. ‘ Well, I’ve sailed with skippers 
that weren’t any better looking than 
what he is. Somehow he reminds me 
of the skipper of a Blue Nose 
barque that I shipped into one time 
when I was young and foolish.” 

“What I want to know,” said 
Big Ben, “is how we're going to 
work the ship, and how we’re going 
to get our grub, with that brute 
holding the deck. He’s the most 
dangerous beast aboard the ship, and 
I don’t putimy foot on deck so long 
as he’s at liberty.” 

‘* Working the blooming ship don’t 


bother me,” returned Bill calmly. 
‘‘What are you chaps worrying about, 
anyway ? I’m comfortable enough 
up here, and I’d a sight rather be here 
than breaking my back hauling and 
holystoning on deck.” 

Down in the cabin the startled mate 
explained the cause of his sudden 
and unceremonious appearance to 
the Captain. ‘“‘ There ain’t a soul on 
deck, sir!” he said, “except the 
man at the wheel, and I ain’t sure 
but what the gorilla will haul him 
out of the wheelhouse if he catches 
sight of him. All the men are aloft, 
except the watch below, and by this 
time they’ve got the fo’c’sle scuttle 
shut and barred. How we’re going 
to get that beast back into his cage is 
more than I can tell; but it’s got to 
be done if we’re going to keep on 
working this ship.” 

The Captain said nothing, but 
going up the companionway, he 
opened the door sufficiently wide to 
enable him to gain a sight of the 
deck. ‘“‘He’s there sure enough,” 
said the Captain, “‘ and he’s taken to 
meddling with the running gear. He’s 
let go the weather main royal and 
t’gallant braces and he’s got his hand 
on the mizzen topsail halyards. If 
he lets them go the t’gallant sheets 
will part and the sail will go to rags.”’ 

‘* What we’ve got todo is to shoot 
him as quick as possible,” exclaimed 
the mate. “I'll get your rifle out of 
your cabin, and have a shot at him.” 

‘Shoot him!” cried the Captain. 
‘“Mr. Jones, are you stark mad? 
Don’t you know that he’s worth no 
end of money ? How could I show 
my face in Hamburg. with a yarn 
about having shot the most valuable 
passenger I ever carried? No, there’s 
to be no shooting, Mr. Jones, no 
matter what he does.” 

‘‘ All right, Captain,” replied the 
mate. ‘“‘ Only we’ve got to get him 
into his cage before he does any 
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falls into desuetude, it is left to go 
back unmolested to kindly mother- 
earth, just asit came. Inevery village 
these cottage ruins are to be seen ; 
the mudwalls gradually subsiding into 
shapeless mounds over which the ivy 
runs riot; the stones falling into 
heaps much as they originally lay ; 
the crazy timbers given over to the 
ravenous mosses and lichens. And 
perhaps when next you pass by, the 
last stage in the circumvolutary 
process is being completed. A new 
dwelling 1s making close at hand for 
a new generation ; but the old crumb- 
ling earth is being fashioned into 
walls again; the ancient corner- 
stones and worn thresholds are to 
return to duty; over all another 
thatch—the counterpart of its van- 
ished fellow—will be wrought, which 
a few years will mould into the same 
primeval cast*of hillocky peak and 
sagging undulation. 
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Sitting here on the roadside bank, 
just where the last cottage makes 
a cool grey patch in the universal 
green of foliage, and watching the 
furtive yellow sunbeams at play in 
the misty length of the street, you 
feel the true individuality of the 
little place slowly dawning on you, 
just as its plan and contour becomes 
by little and little discernible in the 
fast-clearing moorland mists. With 
every moment the sunshine grows 
stronger, and the innate meaning of 
life in these far-off sheltered crevices 
of the world more and more distinct. 
All here stands for remoteness, for 
complete isolation; but out of it 
Self derives a Selkirk-like importance. 
The thunderous surf-heat of the great 
cities cannot reach so far over the 
leagues of green ; and the husband- 
man feels himself not a unit in a 
system, but the centre of his sphere, 
however little it may be. 





A SERENADE 


By DUFFIELD BENDALL 


ILL you not wake? Alone between 
The dawn and darkness, for your sake 
I wait, and sing to you unseen. 
Will you not wake? 


Their heads the sleepy roses shake 
As ‘neath the starlight’s silver sheen 
A breeze of dawn goes o’er the lake 
And stirs its tangled willow-screen. 
The eastern skies in splendour break ; 
The morn is here: my queen, my queen, 
Will you not wake? 


SPRINGTIME 


By H. C,. BAILEY 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
PEACE IN CASTAGNARO. 


T the gallop! Keep 
the ranks !”’ 
They were break- 


ing through a mob 
of fugitives, sparing 
none that came in 
their path, turning 
aside for none. 
The sun was set- 
ting in a glory of 
crimson light. The 
hills cast long 
shadows. Squarcia 
‘ smashed through 
the crowd that fled 
and left them be- 
hind, and - plunged 
into the gap which 

Castracane had 

taken. Through the 

dust-cloud in front 
they could see splashes of red. 

They gained some ground before 
they had to ease their horses toa trot. 
Then as the light went out of the sky 
and the shadows deepened, the dust 
cloud vanished in gloom, but the 
sound told that they had kept their 
distance. . . . So they rode on through 
the night, straining ears and eyes. 
More than once Squarcia quickened to 
a gallop. But if they drew up at first, 
Castracane drew away again later. 
They rode over more than one wretch 
whose horse had failed. But the 
main body kept well away. 

And yet hope was. stirring in 
Lionardo’s heart. That joy in victory 
which passes silent from man to 
man had hold of him now. They had 
won their long battle after all, con- 
quered utterly. Squarcia had ‘‘ done 





his best’? indeed ... . Squarcia 
would not fail now . . . In this new 
flush of hope, in the hot passion ol 
pursuit, Lionardo forgot his pain 
They would save Lucrezia yet. ... 
That night, that very night, he would 
hold her in his arms . . . unhurt. 

Squarcia leant back in his saddle 
and passed the word for the colonel 
of the regiment. 

““T leave you the two first 
squadrons,”’ he growled. ‘“‘ Hold the 
pace. Hunt him home. Never let 
him scatter. Never let him stand. I 
want them all driven to Castagnaro. 
Now pass the word for the third and 
fourth squadrons to halt.’’ Then he 
touched Lionardo’s arm. 

‘* Draw off with me, Messer Lio- 
nardo.”’ 

Squarcia, Lionardo, staff officers 
drew to one side and halted in a 
bunch while the first two squadrons 
swept by without a check. 

‘*In close order. By double file. 
Officers on the flanks.”’ He led off 
up the hillside. 

There was no track, but the rough 
pasture gave good enough footing. 
The long line of mail glimmering 
faint in the gloom climbed slowly up 
the heights... up and up till the dull 
sound of flight and pursuit was lost 
and the valley a black gulf below 

. . up and up till the air bit cold. 
They came upon level ground. 

** At the trot,” said Squarcia over 
his shoulder. Jingle and clatter 
began to echo among the hills. 

There was no moon. It was too 
dark to see landmarks. All peaks 
were alike, masses of deeper gloom in 
the gloom. But Squarcia, looking often 
at the stars, led right on without a 
halt. Orion glittered clear on their 
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path... the roar of a torrent 
sounded ; the ground began to slope 
downward ... steeper and steeper. 
“At the walk ” said Squarcia. The 
clatter was hushed. 

Down they went; down into a 
fathomless black gulf. Now they 
stumbled upon a vineyard, and Lio- 
nardo heard Squarcia swear through 
the crash of vines and trees. Out of 
that at last and into some soft 
pasture . ... and behold, lights hung 
above them in mid air. 

Squarcia gripped Lionardo’s arm. 
‘* Castagnaro,’’ he muttered. 

Still they rode on and on till the 
castle crag loomed dimly through the 
darkness. A whispered “‘ Halt ! ”’ ran 
along the line. Squarcia’s officers 
gathered round him. “ Dismounted 
—line the zigzag—silent—we enter 
with Castracane—no shout till I 
shout. Giacomo, you will kill the 
warders at the gate and hold it 
open. Hugo, you will bring the first 
two squadrons in after us.”’ 

There was a rustle about the horses. 
Then scarce another sound. By ones 
and twos that much experienced 
soldiery crept through the night and 
disposed itself among the crags at the 
side of the zigzag road to the castle 
gate. lLionardo found himself lying 
by Squarcia’s side amid the stalwart 
six who always went where Squarcia 
went. The stillness of the night 
brooded over all. 

They had not long to wait. The 
sound of horsemen came up the 
valley, louder and louder yet till it 
grew to a thunder and the earth 
began to shake; now the sound of 
the pursuers came clear; now the 
thunder broke into clatter and thud ; 
now—now the first files were turning 
up the zigzag path. Slowly, strangely 
slowly, they seemed to come. ... 
Lights were moving on the castle 
walls. . : 

‘**Warders ! 


Ho, warders!” It 


was Castracane’s voice. 
open !” 

“In what name ? ” came the chal- 
lenge from the walls. 

‘In the name of the Wolf and the 
Devil ! ” 

Castracane’s lean bent form passed 
round the turn of the path. His 
horse near trod on Lionardo’s hand. 
The gate groaned and swung open. 
A glimmer of lanterns strove with 
the dark. By their light Lionardo 
saw that Castracane had a bundle 
across the saddle before him: Castra- 
cane rode into the gateway. 

Lionardostarted up. Squarcia and 
the six were up by his side. Quickest 
afoot of them all, Lionardo sprang 
after Castracane. All along the path 
men rose out of the ground and 
mingled with Castracane’s squadron, 
and silent all began to slay, thrusting 
up under the armpit skilfully. Killing 
as they went, silent, they struggled up 
and into thecastle. But Castracane’s 
men were yelling and reeling in panic. 
Some of them tried to turn and flee 
downward, some of them tried to spur 
up and the tired horses stumbled 
and slipped and men were hurled from 
their saddles to the crags. With 
them all was chaos and fear. But 
among them, bright mail glinting in 
the darkness, moved Squarcia’s men, 
silent, purposeful, killing. Giacomo 
and his party had slain the warders 
and flung the gate wide and jammed 
the hinges. Over a pathway of 
dead Squarcia’s men made their 
way in and stormed up the towers to 
make an end of the scanty garrison. 

In the castle courtyard Lionardo 
caught up Castracane and sprang at 
him. Just then came the first yell 
from behind. Castracane screamed 
an oath, and drew his dagger and was 
striking at the bundle on his saddle, a 
woman closely bound.  Lionardo 
gripped his arm. Castracane drove 
in his spurs and broke across the 
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followed and slew him neatly. From 
the saddle he took the dead man’s 
provision of food and wine, then dis- 
mounting stripped the stiffening body 
and over his own white and gold put 
on the red and black of Castracane. 

Thus adorned he came nearer the 
battle and saw with critical approval 
Francesco’s charge and knew at once 
that the day was lost and won. With 
’ an appearanceofgreat haste he arrived 
among his red and black comrades. 
He hurried hither and thither till he 
found what he wanted. Close behind 
the centre Lucrezia and another 
woman lay bound, with sentries over 
them. Ramiro wondered a moment 
who the other was, and then chuckled, 
for Lucrezia’s posture appeared to 
him comical. 

And then he was the zealous orderly 
no more. He effaced himself. 
army was breaking intochaos. Castra- 
cane gathered his guard about .him, 
seized Cecilia himself, bade one of 
his men take Lucrezia, and went 
off at speed. As he passed, Ramiro 
Capucci saw the lean, livid, hairless 
face distorted by the rage of defeat. 

‘* Probably he never was beautiful,” 
said Ramiro to himself. Then without 
ostentation he, too, made one of 
Castracane’s guard. He, too, joined 
in the flight. His neighbours were 
in too great a hurry to object to him. 

Ere they turned into the gap of 
the hills Ramiro glanced back and 
saw Squarcia with his fresh regiment 
of horse turn away from the battle, 
and strike straight after them. 

‘“T have always heard he was a 
soldier,’ Ramiro reflected. ‘‘ I never 
believed it till to-day.” He was 
little given to believing in other 
people. ‘‘ But there are limits, my 
lord Squarcia, there are limits—and 
I think you are going to find them.”’ 

Ramiro kept his humble place in 
the rear till night fell, till all were 
wrapped in gloom. Then slowly he 


ashe. 


began to work forward through the 
uneven ranks. He came to the front 
and then checking again picked out 
Castracane. Castracane had the other 
woman. Neither in her nor him had 
Ramiro any interest. Just behind 
Castracane, a little to his left, another 
man had Lucrezia across his saddle. 

Ramiro checked his horse sharply, 
then sharply spurred—produced the 
effect of a long stagger and flung the 
ranks into disorder. From which he 
emerged by the side of the man 
with Lucrezia. Ramiro tucked the 
reins under his leg and took his 
dagger. He dared not strike high 
lest even in the dark the steel should 
gleam. With his left hand he drove 
the dagger into the man’s groin. With 
his right he snatched at Lucrezia. 
The man lurched upon him and fell 
out of the saddle and the ranks behind 
rode over him. In the darkness none 
knew who had fallen nor how—none 
cared. They were in flight. 

Ramiro found his reins again and 
slowly edged off to the left flank. 
Lucrezia, closely bound hand and foot, 
hung across his saddle face down- 
wards like a limp corpse. Once clear 
of the ranks Ramiro checked and let 
the flight go by. Then he turned off 
at right angles and began to climb 
the hillside. 

Four hundred feet up he halted and 
listened. Squarcia’s two first squad- 
rons were thundering by below. 
Ramiro smiled in the dark. 

‘Yes, my lord Squarcia, I think 
you will find there are limits,”’ said he 
to himself, and dismounted, and 
lifted Lucrezia down. She lay quite 
still. Ramiro tethered his horse to 
a tree, took food and wine bottle from 
the saddle and came to her again and 
cut the tight cords at ankle and wrist. 
Then on one knee beside her he lifted 
her head and poured wine into her 
mouth. She gasped. 

“Oh, oh! my hands and my feet.” 
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pounds of dried beef, stopped more 
than once to sigh. 

** Poor lad,”’ saidhe. ‘* Poor lad! ”’ 
he thought of Lionardo and Lucrezia. 
Tilting the last of his wine, he looked 
at the red of it. ‘* By heaven, 
he ought to have had her,’ he 
muttered, frowning, then drank up 
the wine and rolled on to his knees. 

‘“* Pater noster qut es in cealis 
sanctificetur nomen tuum——”’ 

For the first time in many years a 
prayer was said in the castle of 
Castagnaro. 

Squarcia was early astir. He had 
what was left of Castracane’s garrison 
set to digging graves for their com- 
rades, he appointed some of his own 
men to guard Cecilia and the castle, 
he bade the rest get to horse. In the 
midst of which Lionardo came pale- 
faced, in torn, stained clothes. 

‘* Faith, Messer Lionardo, you are 
not fit to ride.” 

“IT must,’ said Lionardo; then 
fiercely he caught Squarcia’s arm. 
** Man, to know nothing, that is the 
torment of it. I must know-— even 11 
it is the worst, though what would 
be the worst, I cannot tell. Let me 
come.”’ | 

So they rode out, flinging a wide 
net of horsemen from hill to hill. 

* * * * 

Away on the hillside Lucrezia woke 
and rubbed the sleep out of her eyes, 
and saw Ramiro sitting beside her. 
He had cast off Castracane’s livery. 
He wore again her own white and 
, gold. His face was pale and sunken, 
but his dark eyes flamed. 

I salute Your Highness. There is 
a stream hard by with water that 
I can recommend.”’ 

Pink and white from the _ cold 
mountain stream she came back. Her 
glorious golden hair was neatly bound, 
her eyes sparkled, there was again 
life in her walk. 

‘““T give His Highness of Vellano 
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joy,” said Ramiro gravely, and made 
the pink of her cheeks crimson. 

Ramiro cut the coarse bread and 
meat and gave it her, and she ate 
hungrily. They said no word over that 
rough breakfast. Ramiro rose soon 
and busied himselfsaddling the horse. 

‘“‘ At your Highness’s pleasure,’’ he 
said, seeing that she had done. 

She came to him, then with a quick 
movement she caught his hand. Her 
eyes were shining. ‘* Ramiro, I cannot 
thank you. I i 

Ramiro drew his hand away, and 
laughed harshly. ‘“‘ Thanks would be 
a little more than I can bear.” 

Then she was mounted behind him, 
and they rode away. The sun was 
high in a cloudless sky, and up in the 
white light larks were singing. They 
had gone but a mile or two when 
Ramiro marked a line of flashes across 
the hills. 

‘““My temptation, Your Highness, 
is about to conclude,”’ said he, and 
quickened the pace. 

Soon the long line of Squarcia’s 
horsemen was revealed. Some of 
them saw Ramiro’s white and gold 
from far, and came at a gallop— 
Squarcia, Lionardo and_ others. 
Ramiro reined up and waited for 
them. Lionardo was first. 

*‘Ramiro ? The Countess?” he 
cried. 

‘*‘As your eyes inform you,”’ said 





‘Ramiro coolly. 


“Ramiro Capucci, by Pompey ! ”’ 
Squarcia roared. 

Ramiro ranged alongside Lionardo : 

‘* Who comes to offer Her Highness 
of Noventa to His Highness of 
Vellano,” he said, and took Lucrezia 
in his arms and lifted her from his 
own horse to Lionardo’s. He saw 
both man and woman blush, he saw 
the arm that had held by him go 
about Lionardo and cling close, he 
saw Lionardo lean back in his saddle 
and glistening eyes meet. 
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to whether creepers have any real 
protective value. At all events 
architects will be glad- to have 
a record in our illustration of the 
excellent proportions of mass and 
grouping, and of solids and voids, as 
designed by the architect, Mr. Maurice 
Pocock, before they became confused 
by the growth of ivy. 

The house spreads out long and low 
over the ground, and is symmetrically 
designed as regards the main block. 
It is just one of those simple, restful 
pieces of work which should be the 
aim of all makers of small or moderate 
sized country homes, and it has a 
simplicity of the most pleasing and 
unconscious sort, for one cannot 
forget that even simplicity may be 
affected sometimes. The walls are 
ot red bricks, and the roofing of red 
tiles. The window frames are painted 


white, and on the ground floor have 
white wood shutters with pierced 
As will 


omament in the upper part. 
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be seen from the view of the garden 


front, nothing appears to have been 
purposely done for the sake of 
picturesque effect, yet the result is 
very pleasing. 

The plan of the house is an oblong 
of nearly a hundred feet by an 
average width of about twenty-eight 
feet. A small porch leads direct into 
a large hall parlour, measuring thirty 
feet by seventeen feet six inches, so 
that it would accommodate a billiard 
table. To the left this opens into a 
withdrawing room twenty-six feet by 
fourteen feet, with good windows at 
each end and at one side. To the 
right is the staircase hall, with a 
garden entrance, and still to the right, 
on either side of the corridor, are a 
dining room seventeen feet by fourteen 
feet, and a study fourteen feet by ten 
feet. The dining room is _ con- 
veniently placed for service from 
the kitchen, and the study might 
be changed into a butler’s pantry. 
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The inside uf the Roe is treated 
in a very simple way, and beyond — 
a the fireplaces and the staircase there _ 
is nothing of constructive decoration. | 
The fireplace in the hall has fine old. 
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in very small methods. For those 
who do not know, there is plenty of 
good advice at hand nowadays. 
The initial scheme and design 
of a garden, at small cost, can 
be easily obtained either from 
architects or lady gardeners, who have 
here a useful and pleasant occupation. 
The architect, if he be an artist, 
should always be able to arrange the 
general garden plan in relation to 
the house in such a manner as to 
enhance the effect of both, but after 
this general design has been settled, 
there is immense opportunity for the 
taste and discretion of the amateur. 
Moreover, by the exercise of some 
thought and care a garden will provide 
occupation for almost every season, 
and nothing is more interesting in 
the dullest weeks of the year, when 


flowers are out of the question, than 


the .making of terraces, ponds, per- 


golas, arbours, and tanks. They 
are fortunate indeed who _ possess 
ground like Miss Jekyll’s, where 
laminated stone is to be had for the 
digging, and the making of dry walls 
a special delight, although much 
may be accomplished with heather, 
turf, or flints as a basis, If 
it were realised how much can be 
done by a limited and judicious use 
of concrete and cement a good deal 
more enterprise would be bestowed 
on gardens. House design and garden 
design have a natural affinity for éach 
other, but both have suffered severe- 
ly fora century past from a lack of 
ideas and initiative which, nowadays, 
however, bids fair to be even too 
exuberant. 
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THAWING THE ICEBERG 


By ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT 


EATED before his desk, Sir 
John Duvar glanced up at 
the caller. 

“Sir John, I am thinking 
of going to the North Pole.” 

In a flash the knight’s glance 
changed from inquiry to irony. 

“I will not stand in your way,” 
he said sarcastically. The young 
man changed no line of his face. 

“Thank you, Sir John,” he said 
cheerfully. “It is good of you to say 
you will not stand in my way. I 
feared you might. Kindly let me 
have your cheque for one thousand 
pounds.”’ 

Sir John Duvar snapped back his 
shoulders. 

“IT will not.” 

‘* May I ask, why not ? ” 

“Well, chiefly, because there is 
money at the bank to meet any 
cheque I draw.” 

“In refusing the money, Sir John, 
you are making a mistake.” 

“IT hope to make a like mistake 
every day of my life,” the milionaire 
said decisively. 

“Nevertheless it is a mistake. 
Will you not lend me one thousand 
pounds ? ” 

“On what security ? ” 

“* My name and my face.” 

“The security is too ample. I 
never lend money on such broad 
acres as your cheek.”’ 

Sir John Duvar looked deter- 
minedly at Harvey Heavysege, and, 
in return, that young man _ smiled 
genially. The two sat in silence for 
some moments before Heavysege 
spoke again. 

‘* We do not seem to be getting on, 
Sir John ?” 

‘“On the contrary, we are getting 


on beautifully. In fact, we have 
got on so rapidly that we have 
now reached the end,” and Sir John 
made a motion in the direction of 
the door. 

‘* You are indeed going too fast, Sir 
John. The North Pole is a long way — 
off, and if we begin at this pace, why, 
before we’re half-way there, we’ll be 
short of wind.” 

‘Little fear of you running short 
of wind,” began the knight, when 
Heavysege interrupted. 

““Now, Sir John, you verge on 
rudeness.”’ 

“You are right, and that I may 
not grow downright rude, I will bid 
you good-day.”’ 

But Harvey Heavysege did not 
budge. He smiled pityingly upon 
the millionaire. 

‘‘ Sir John,” he repeated, “‘ I want 
to go to the North Pole.” 

““Who are you ?”’ demanded the 
irate knight. | 

** You hold my card in your hand.” 

“Yes, yes, the card I have; but, 
who are you ?”’ 

‘You know the family of Heavy- 
sege, I hope, Sir John,” answered the 
young man a trifle proudly. 

“Yes, but who are you. 
have you done ? ”’ 

‘* Nothing.”’ 

Then, after a pause, “And now 
I want to go to the North Pole.”’ 

Sir John Duvar laughed a laugh 
of sarcasm and annoyance. He re- 
cognised the difficulty of his position. 
Heavysege had written him from the 
Travellers’ Club requesting an inter- 
view, and SirJohn had good-naturedly 
granted it, so, in the circumstances 
he could scarcely kick the man out, 
although that appeared the only way 
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to get rid of him. At length the 
knight decided to ignore his visitor. 
He swung his chair round and began 
to deal with a pile of letters con- 
nected with the great business of his 
tobacco factories. Again there fol- 
lowed a silence during which the 
young man, uninvited, lighted a 
cigarette. Presently he began to talk 
as one who chides a wayward child. 

“Seated here in your chair, Sir 
John, I try to imagine myself you. 
Being you, I look at you there by 
your desk, and I wonder at you.”’ 

A telling pause. 

‘“*To you, from a well-known club, 
comes a. member of a well-known 
family who tells you that he intends 
to walk to the North Pole——” 

** Walk, did you say ? ”’ barked the 
knight, swinging round. 

“Yes, walk! You wouldn’t have 
me swim ?”’ 

“* Are you sane:? ” 

** Quite.” 

Sir John Duvar dived into his 
letters again. The young man con- 
tinued. 

‘*To walk to the North Pole, I 
repeat, Sir John, and he asks you 
for one thousand pounds, to spend at 
wayside inns in the Arctic region.” 

‘* Leave me, for heaven’s sake,”’ 
groaned Sir John. 


‘“It would serve you right if I 


did.”’ 

The knight raised his head. 

““T see it announced that you are 
thinking of having a go for the 
America Cup. That a man of your 
initiative dnd prudence should throw 
fifty thousand pounds into New York 
Sound is saddening. Others have 
tried for the cup until by rights it is 
theirs, or belongs to nobody. The 
location and condition of that par- 
ticular cup are known as definitely 
as Euclid’s rules, whereas the world 
awaits, breathlessly, to learn whether 
Latitude go° North really exists. 
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The America Cup, or Latitude 90° 
North! Even the juxtaposition of 
the two things makes one ask, ‘Is 
there a future for the English race ?’ ”’ 

The exasperated knight leaped to 
his feet. 

“Will you go?” he said, and 
flung open the door. 

Harvey Heavysege took up his 
stick and hat. ‘“* You will remember 
me and think over what I have said, 
Sir John.” 

““IT am not likely to forget your 
impertinence.” 

““Oh, thank you. Good morning, 
Sir John.” 

As Heavysege strolled along Cheap- 
‘side he said to himself, ‘‘ When 
a man kicks you out he is not likely 
to forget you.” 

Strangely enough, the young man 
knew himself very well. He realised 
that he was not dishonest enough to 
be in gaol, nor honest enough to be at 
liberty. He wished to do the correct 
thing by all, yet continually found 
himself glancing off from the straight. 
And here, once more, he was play- 
ing a not quite honest game. He 
justified himelf by declaring that all 
is fair in love and war, and that his 
only chance of winning Edith Mallow 
lay in playing this game he had 
devised. Others would reap the re- 
turn for their money, although the 
return might not be what they anti- 
cipated. 

‘Edith is romantic to a degree,’ 
he argued, ‘‘so I must do something 
heroic, even though that something 
never passes the posing stage. If I 
do not, she will be snapped up by 
some shooter of tigers in India, or 
niggers in Africa or rapids in Canada, 
so I will attack my lady by way of 
the Pole.” 

Nothing was farther from Heavy- 
sege’s intention than to find him- 
self upon the Arctic ice. That 
would entail suffering and hard work 
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two pastimes he denied himself. 
He would project himself in ima- 
gination to the North Pole and stay 
projected until he convinced Edith 
Mallow that, should the occasion 
arise, he would have no fear of facing 
privation and misery. He would 
defy polar frosts from his chambers 
in the Albany as many another valo- 
rous man has done. To do this 
successfully he required the assis- 
tance of a millionaire, so he chose 
Sir John Duvar, of tobacco fame. 

From the knight’s office in the City, 
Heavysege walked to the National 
Gallery. At the top of the steps 
leading to the British section stood 
a full-length portrait of Edith Mal- 
low, and it did his heart good to gaze 
upon the likeness. True, the paint- 
ing was labelled ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady, 
by Raeburn,” but in reality it was 
a portrait of Miss Mallow. There 
was the same expression of quizzing 
disdain in Edith’s face, and there 
were also the same fair curls, and the 
same majestic luxuriousness of figure, 
the grand arms, and the glow of health 
and intimation of latent strength, both 
mental and physical. 

‘“* Raeburn was a prophet divinely 
inspired,” Heavysege said to him- 
self, as he gazed upon the portrait, 


‘“‘for there stands a prophecy in. 


portraiture fulfilled after a hundred 
years. Look upon her! Such 
a woman can be won only by a 
man of action, so I must go to the 
North Pole.” 

Sir John Duvar heard no more of 
the Arctic project for a week. Then 
he received a letter from Harvey 
Heavysege. It ran: “Here is the 
beginning of the biggest £1,000 ad- 
vertisement your tobaccos have ever 
received. I will call at your office 
at eleven o’clock to-morrow. Be 
out, for I am sure to irritate you.” 
Pasted across the top of this letter 
appeared a cutting from the Daztly 


Telegraph, stating, that an expedi- 
tion towards the North Pole on 
original lines was in preparation. A 
gentleman of well-known family had 
originated the idea, and would lead 
the dash himself, the money re- 
quired for the expedition being sup- 
plied by a patriotic capitalist, eager 
that England should have the honour 
of being the first to plant a flag at 
the North Pole. Scribbled under 
this cutting was: “See also Mail, 
Chronicle, Express, Leader, Standard, 
News, Post.” 

Sir John looked up his Standard 
and, sure enough, there he found a 
similar paragraph. He sat back in 
his chair and knitted his brows in 
thought. To his great business ad- 
vertisement was as breath. He could 
not afford to let slip any genuine 
opening for additional notoriety, yet 
he knew that many keen brains are 
at work devising openings to pounce 
upon the commercially ambitious. 
So, all things considered, Sir John 
decided to be in when Heavysege 
called. 

The young man annoyed Sir John 
at once, for he leisurely placed hat 
and stick upon the knight’s desk, 
and as leisurely seated himself. Sud- 
deniy he demanded— 

““ How’s tobacco ? ”’ 

_ Sir John ignored the impertinence, 
as he glowered upon his caller. 
Heavysege showed no sign of im- 
patience under the look, but lighted 
a cigarette and blew a few rings. 

“Well, Sir John, if you will not 
answer a civil question, perhaps 
you'll ask one ?”’ | 

“ Certainly, why have you called ? ” 

“Because the road to the North 
Pole runs through this office. I am 
on my way to the North Pole.” 

“You have not made much pro- 
gress in a week,” said the knight 
scornfully. 


“You are mistaken. A week ago 
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I was taking my first step; to-day 
I am fairly on my way. You may 
think differently, but you are not a 
man of keen perception. However, 
you have the cash, and that’s impor- 
tant. I want one thousand pounds, 
so will you be good enough to 
listen to me for five minutes? I 
have told you, Sir John,” the young 
man continued, “that I am going 
to walk. to the North Pole. That 
sounds ridiculous to you, does it 
not ? ”’ 

** Not when you propose it.”’ 

“Thank you; I thought it might. 
Your credulity relieves me from the 
necessity of convincing you. I can 
now go ahead. You see, Sir John, 
if a man could slip a feeding-bottle 
which would never go empty into his 
pocket, he could stroll to the Pole 
almost any day. All that is needed 
is the bottle.” 

““And you have the bottle?” 
inquired the knight sarcastically. 

“When I have your thousand 
pounds I will get the bottle,” re- 
turned the dauntless young man. 

“*I quite believe that,” said the 
knight. 

“The whole question of arctic ex- 
ploration,’’ Heavysege proceeded, “‘ is 
summed up in the one word, ‘ Food.’ 
Hitherto explorers have been obliged 
to take dogs to carry the food, and 
food to carry the dogs, and the amount 
of food a dog can lug will not lug the 
dog to the Pole and back. I shall 
have nothing to do with dogs. I will 
take a balloon.” 

““A moment ago you were going to 
walk.” 

‘“*Same now. I walk, the balloon 
soars. In it is my food. A ship 
takes me, balloon and contentrated 
food, as near to the Pole as she can 
battle her way. Then I inflate my 
balloon”and load the*car with sup- 
plies. The crux of the idea is this 
matter of loading. The weight of 


the food must so nearly counter- 
balance the lifting power of the gas 
as to allow the balloon to soar, yet 
to remain under easy control by 
means of a leading-string. I wear 
a light harness round my shoulders, 
to which the leading-string is per- 
manently attached, and I walk off 
for the Pole. You grasp the idea, 
Sir John? Instead of leading hun- 
gry, fighting dogs I lead a light, 
buoyant balloon. My consumption 
of food should equal the waste of gas ; 
if not I cache food for the return 
journey. Should my appetite ex- 
ceed the leak I fill up the weight with 
ice. To be sure, I cannot travel 
during contrary winds. When such 
blow, I anchor, bringing down the 
balloon and sleeping in the car. 
During calms and fair winds I push 
on, for I am young and strong. On 
my way to the Pole I will not take 
the risks of riding in the balloon, 
but, my objective reached, and a fair 
wind springing up, I will jettison 
cargo, mount the car and take 
chances.” 

Heavysege ceased to speak. Sir 
John Duvar kept his eyes riveted 
upon the young man. Presently he 
said— 

““It sounds a wild-goose scheme.” 

“But it is the wild goose that 
reaches the North Pole,’ replied 
Heavysege. 

““ Have you consulted experienced 
aeronauts? ”’ 

‘Thank you for reminding me. I 
was forgetting an appointent I have 
with one of the experts, and time 
is almost up,’ and Heavysege rose to 
his feet. ‘“‘ There’s going to be some 
good advertising connected with this 
venture, Sir John. I think the sight 
of me in harness, leading a good- 
natured balloon among the hills of 
Surrey, will appeal to the public in 
a more direct manner than a yacht, 
somewhere off Sandy Hook, drifting 


go 


to defeat with motonous certainty. 
Think over the matter, Sir John. 
Good day.” 

Sir John Duvar felt annoyed that 
the young man’s visit should leave a 
rather good impression, notwith- 
standing his irritating coolness, and 
as the plausibility of the scheme grew 
upon the knight, he discerned in it 
a certain advertising value. 

Three days later Sir John saw it 
stated in his morning paper that the 
new Polar expedition was initiated 
by Mr. Harvey Heavysege, F.R.G.S., 
a young man who had ideas of his 
own as to how the Pole should be ap- 
proached. No sooner was the knight 
seated at his desk in the City than 
his telephone rang. 


““I’m Heavysege, the man with. 


the balloon feeding-bottle,’’ came the 
message. ‘‘ Now, listen, Sir John. 
I’m_ besieged by gentlemen of the 
Press. By some means they identify 
me with the new Polar expedition. 
They want to know all about it. Am 
I to send them away half-informed ? ” 

‘“*'What do you mean ? ” 

*“‘ Their chief desire is to learn the 
name of the patriotic capitalist who 
is placing the Pole within my reach. 
What am I to say to them ? ”’ 

* You will say what you please, I 
suppose.” 

‘““If my pleasure is consulted I 
give them your name. Now, I do 
not want one penny of your money 
for myself, Sir John. I am not with- 
out means, as you know, but I must 
have assistance in this project. You 
can limit your risks——” 

“There can be no limit if I touch 
the thing. Nothing is worth touch- 
ing that has a limit.” 

““May I tell the journalists your 
sentiments ? ”’ 

A long silence. 

*“T shall take silence as consent, 
Sir John.” 

Continued silence. 
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““Last chance, Sir John. Last 
chance to refuse. Going, going——” 

*“When you finish with the re- 
porters come to my office,” said the 
knight resignedly. 

“Thank you. I'll be there.” 

Heavysege rang off instantly. There 
should be no chance for reconsidera- 
tion. 

When the gentlemen of the Press 
swarmed into Sir John Duvar’s office 
they found the knight enthusiastic 
over the new undertaking, and eager 
to contradict the rumours about the 
America Cup. Public interest once 
roused, the knowing ones admitted 
that if a man was bent upon com- 
mitting suicide the Arctic region 
offered him unlimited opportunities. 

On the day that he stepped from 
the balloon after his experimental 
trip from the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace, Heavysege realised that the 
psychological moment to call upon 
Edith Mallow had arrived. A man 
without physical fear, he had tho- 
roughly enjoyed his first flight into 
the skies. His exploit was recorded 
in all the evening newspapers. ‘“‘ I 
will beat those lion hunters at their 
own game,” he said, “and that, too, 
without leaving London. I have 
already surrounded myself with the 
glamour of a huge adventure, and it 
is the glamour that counts with a 
girl. I will call at Manchester Square 
this very evening.” 

When Edith Mallow met the young 
man, it was with a grand new light of 
welcome in her eyes. Heavysege 
noticed this and rejoiced. 

‘* You man of dark ways, how long 
have you been guarding this great 
secret ?’’ she exclaimed, as she held 
out her hand. 

““Since the day I learned that 
Arctic regions are less frigid than 
London,”’ he answered. 

‘Pray, when did that climatic re- 
volution occur?” she asked innocently. 
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“ On the evening two of us strolled 
in Green Park pretending to listen to 
the Guards’ band.” 

Her eyes slanted into the pene- 
trating quiz of Raeburn’s Lady. At 
the same time an extra colour-tint 
toned her cheeks. 

“T ought to feel flattered that you 
consider an iceberg the next best 
thing,” she said. 

““ One can hope to thaw an iceberg,” 
he said cheerfully. 

‘Yes, but when you have thawed 
it, it isn’t there.” Edith Mallow 
laughed a little uneasily, then changed 
the subject. 

“Your project fills me with en- 
thusiasm, and at the same time with 
a hungry longing. I wonder if ever 
there breathed a girl who did not 
wish to be a man? To reach the 
North Pole it seems to me two things 
are vitally necessary—woman’s power 
to suffer’ patiently, and a man’s 
strength. And I do believe that the 
more important of the two is patience.”’ 

“You'd better come along,’’ he 
laughed. 

‘““T mean to in spirit. I will go 
every step of the way. Now tell me 
allabout your plans. I am inclined 
to resent your want of confidence in 
me. Why have you not called for so 
long ? ”’ 

“Because I have not a woman’s 
power to suffer patiently. To me, 
others have seemed more welcome.” 

“No doubt the Polar bears will 
be kinder to you.” 

“I’m sure they'll give me a hug 
any time I call,’ he said, but seeing 
her look, he hastened to add. ‘‘ Now 
I am ready to tell you all about it.” 

As he unfolded his plans, Edith 
Mallow’s enthusiasm increased, and 
when Heavysege took his departure 
he left behind him a hearty partizan. 

Next day two remarks were uttered 
which had a direct bearing on Harvey 
Heavysege’s future. The first fell 


from the lips of Sir John Duvar’s 
square-jawed eldest son.” 

“Father, I tell you that fellow 
does not intend to tackle the Pole. 
When it suits his purpose he’ll back 
out.” 

“Let him try it,’ snapped the 
knight. 

The second remark was made by 
Edith Mallow’s aunt. 

*“North Pole, indeed! Fiddle- 
sticks! The coldest thing he will 
approach is a champagne cooler. 
North Pole! Fiddle-de-dee ! ”’ 

It is characteristic of the inde- 
finitely dishonest that they search 
for a justification of each shady act. 
The honest man and the downright 
thief care for justification not at all. 
Harvey Heavysege had now gone 
as far with the Polar expedition as 
he had any intention of going, so he 
sought justification, and found it 
forthcoming. Sir John Duvar would 
lose nothing, he reasoned. Had 
he not already received advertise- 
ment far beyond its cost? And 
Edith Mallow! A glorious dash of 
adventure had been given to the life 
of her lover. Would he not be a 
better husband if unshaken by the 
hardships of the North ? To be sure. 
Knight and girl had gained immensely 
in their own particular ways. 

He flattered himself that with great 
skill he had launched his frail canoe 
and made out into the rapids and 
had danced on the crest of the waves, 
until his object was accomplished. 
He would now try smooth waters 
again. He forgot that who would 
win safety, once fairly upon the 


rapids, must continue in the very 


heart of chaos till the end. One 
move towards those still waters which 
lie on either hand, and instant 
destruction overwhelms canoe and 
paddler. Heavysege had setjhimself 
afloat upon a millionaire’s ambition 
and a woman’s pride, two fluid 
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commodities which once stirred create 
breakers that will swamp a battleship. 
The first dip of his paddle shoreward 
and his craft received such a wrench 
that terror struck into his heart. 

Sir John and his guest, Heavy- 
sege, sat in the smoking-room of 
the Travellers’ Club ; coffee and cigars 
were before them. Thinking the occa- 
sion a good one, Heavysege began to 
back-paddle. 
~ “Tam having a pretty hard fight 
of it, Sir John,” he said. ‘‘ The ex- 
perts cannot be convinced that my 
scheme is workable, so I thought we 
ought to discuss the situation with- 
out more delay.” 

‘* What experts °” asked the other 
abruptly. 

*‘ The aeronauts.”’ 

“What do they complain of ?”’ 

‘““The idea. They hold that such 
dainty balancing of a balloon is 
impossible. In a dead calm it will 
be all right.” 

‘Then it will be a dead calm,”’’ 
interrupted Sir John. 

“Is it not unreasonable to expect 
a dead calm always ? ”’ 

“We will take it that there will be 
a dead calm, always.” 

Sir John had put down his cigar 
and was glaring at his host. Heavy- 
sege fidgeted in his chair. 

“IT must act like a rational being,”’ 
he said. “I must listen to the ad- 
vice of experts.” - 

‘The advice comes too late, sir. 
You and the balloon are going to the 
Arctic.” 

Heavysege immediately grew in- 
dignant. 

‘Tf there is no reasonable chance 
of advancing towards the Pole, my 
going at all will be a fraud on the 
public " 

Sir John cut him short. 

‘It is the public I am thinking of. 
Any fraud attached to this matter 
has already been perpetrated.”’ 





‘* The public has not been taken in 
by me, sir,’”’ said Heavysege ob- 
stinately. ‘‘ The people have had 
their excitement, without costing 
them a penny, ahd you, Sir John, 
have had your advertisement——”’ 

“Sir, you are utterly mistaken. 
I have not had my advertisement, 
and will not have it until our under- 
takings and your promises are made 
good. My part of the understand- 
ing with Press and public is not made 
good until I see you off, well equipped 
for the Arctic. The completion of 
the advertisement will then depend 
upon whether I have been dealing 
with an honest man or his direct 
opposite.”’ 

The millionaire brought his fist 
down upon the small table with a 
most unclublike smash. Heavysege 
too, spoke hotly. 

“IT reserve the right of compelling 
you to fulfil your undertakings,”’ said 
Sir John, rising to go. “A suit to 
compel you to do so may not be the 
end to the advertisement desired by 
me; there might be a worse end.” 

Sir John Duvar, his coffee un- 
touched, departed. 

Heavysege’s heart filled with re- 
sentment at this unreasonable atti- 
tude. Those selfish, heartless muil- 
lionaires! They set more store by a 
few pounds than by a man’s life. 
The hour was not yet ten—real dawn 
of a London West End night. He 
took cab to Manchester Square, his 
face showing the gloom he felt. 
Edith Mallow divined instantly that 
something was wrong. 

““T have been ground between the 
millstones,’’ he said, in answer to* 
the girl’s questioning. “ Iam between 
grinding opposition and grinding op- 
position to that opposition. I shall 
be ground to powder.”’ | 

‘“What opposition ?”’ asked the 

irl. 


“Expert balloonists. They have 
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convinced me that my scheme is 
utter madness.” 

The girl’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘ Fiddle- 
sticks! Fiddle-de-dee!”’ leaped to 
her remembrance. 

“* And the opposition to the oppo- 
sition ?”’ she asked quietly. 

“Sir John Duvar, he will have 
no looking back. He is deaf to 
reason, blind to the transparent, 
senseless to the palpable.” 

“Splendid man!” cried the girl 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ Splendid man!” 

Heavysege started. 

“Who ?”’ he asked. 

“Sir John Duvar. Splendid 
man! His spirit and your deter- 
mination will carry all before you. 
You will not allow obstructionists 
to make a world’s laughing-stock 
of you. Sir John will fearlessly 
back you, you will go forward in- 
domitable, and the aeronauts will 
find themselves confounded. Splen- 
did man, Sir John! So many capi- 
talists would grow craven at the 
thought of losing their money.” 

There was a ring of defiance in the 
girl’s voice; defiance and mental 
fear, and this Harvey Heavysege 
did not fail to notice. He saw the 
instant necessity of reassuring her, 
otherwise he would lose her for ever. 

“Encouraged by you, Edith, ob- 
structionists fly like sparrows from 
a shaken bough.” 

Next morning he entered Sir John 
Duvar’s office, effervescent as cham- 
pagne. Making no allusion to last 
evening’s conversation, he exclaimed. 

“Well, Sir John, when are you 
going to have a ship ready to take 
me North ?”’ 

““That is being arranged,” said 
the knight stiffly. 

Since the interview with Edith 
Mallow, Heavysege realised that he 
must go to the Arctic regions, but he 
comforted himself with the thought 
that there was no need to overdo 


matters once he found himself among 
the ice. The Arctic seas have already 
made a great number of excuses for 
those who would turn back. He re- 
solved to accept the first of these 
that he met, once he was well away 
from the ship. Suddenly the knight 
looked up, and said— 

‘“ My son is to accompany you.” 

“Accompany me! How far? ” 

“ As far as you go.” 

‘But the balloon! It carries food 
for one only.” 

‘‘ A second balloon is on order.” | 

Heavysege turned over this new 
development in his mind for some 
time, then said— 

“Let us clearly understand each 
other. This is my expedition. I 
lead, whether your son goes along 
or not.” 

“That is understood,” and the 
knight spoke decisively. ‘‘ You lead 
as long as you keep your face to the 
North.” 

“There is to be no ‘as-long-as’ 
about it, Sir John.” 

“I trust there will not be,” replied 
the knight. 

For the first time Heavysege rea- 
lised that he was really committed 
to a genuine expedition towards the 
North Pole. Mentally he shrugged 
his shoulders, and said ‘‘ There you 
are, my boy. You have made your 
bed, and now that the mattress 
turns out to be ice and the sheets 
snow, you must put up with it.” 


& e * * 


A grim world of glistening ice fur- 
rowed and windrowed: hills and 
valleys and moraines all immaculate 
white! Upon the surface of this 
bleached wilderness, like a yellow 
mushroom, squatted a large balloon. 
Across the chaos of ice screamed a 
gale, blowing due North. At the 
buffetings of the wind the balloon 
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heaved and strained like a Gulliver 
enmeshed in Lilliputian threads. Two 
men, Heavysege and young Duvar, 
held grimly to the struggling mass, 
lending sorely needed help to the 
anchors. A shout from Heavysege 
caused Duvar to glance over his 
shoulder. There he beheld a sight 
that caused his blood to curdle. A 
great balloon swung and spun in the 
very heart of the gale. The blunt, 
bulged bag of it hurtled through the 
air as though filled with the vin- 
dictiveness of the storm, drawing 
behind it the loaded car which lashed 
about like a hooked crocodile. Direct 
for its captive comrade it came, 
for all the world as though it meant 
to batter balloon and men to destruc- 
tion, but, as if changing its mind, 
it heaved into the air again, and 
passed on to disappear in the dis- 
tance. The two explorers gazed in 
consternation at one another. Their 
second balloon, left anchored se- 
curely one hundred miles astern, to 
succour them on their return journey, 
had broken loose and was careering 
to destruction! With it went their 
chances of a safe return. Half an 
hour after the passing of the balloon 
the storm blew itself out. Heavysege 
and Duvar straightened backs and, 
seventy miles only from the Pole, 
stood in silence. A gentle breeze 
followed in the wake of the gale. 
Suddenly Duvar sat down, bury- 
ing his face in his clumsy fur 
mittens. 

‘*I go no further,” groaned the 
millionaire’s son. | 

‘We are within touch of our goal.” 

‘““T turn back now. With but one 
balloon it will be by God’s Provi- 
dence that we reach the ship. Not 
one step further will I go, not if the 
Pole were but two miles distant.” 

‘You mean what you say ? ”’ 

“* I do, decidedly.” 

* You are willing your father should 
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know that you realise the only sane 
course is to turn back ? ”’ 

‘SI am.”’ 

Heavysege drew forth a note-book 
and wrote. “Sign this,’ he said. 
“Your father has no confidence in 
me.”’,| 

Duvar read: “ Without suggestion 
from Mr. Heavysege, I realise that it 
is madness to proceed further to- 
wards the Pole, and, of my own ini- 
tiative, I insist on turning back.” 
Duvar signed and returned the 
book. Heavysege slipped it into his 
pocket 

“We have not a moment to lose,”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘ To your feet and set 
to work to free this balloon!” 

Astonished, Duvar looked up. “‘ We 
cannot move with this wind blowing. 
It is dead against us,” he said. 

“It is dead in our favour,” said 
Heavysege grimly. 

““It blows towards the Pole.” 

‘* And towards the Pole we go.”’ 

Duvar leaped to his feet. His face 
was pale from anger and fear. The 
long-drawn-out agony of the Arctic 
had undermined his determination. 

“We do not go that way,” he 
shouted. “I will not put one foot 
before the other to go Poleward.”’ 

“Then I shall go without you.” 

**’You shall not,” and he advanced 
towards Heavysege menacingly. 

“Then I will shoot you.” 

Deliberately Heavysege drew forth 
a revolver. Duvar stood still. 

*““I have no weapon,” he said re- 
sentfully. 

“But I have, and my weapon de- 
cides. It says we go to the Pole. 
Your father told me it would be calm 
for us always. His prophecy has 
been fulfilled as nearly as any man 
has a right to expect fulfilment of a 
prophecy. We have enjoyed mar- 
vellous good fortune, and, having got 
so far, I will not allow the first mis- 
fortune to turn me back, not even 
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‘© I’M tired of everything, 'Megson,” 
said Clement Hales, languidly. 

_“ Each day the same, or nearly 
the same; 


I’ve had enough of them all! I 
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Iustvated by A. R. Holroyd 


it wearles me. 


Hales considered a moment. “‘ Well, 
Ill go to a gallery,” he declared with 
sudden enthusiasm. 
quite a new experience for me. Is 
it amusing, Megson ? ” 


“It will be 


want to do some- 
thing fresh. I 
want something 
to happen to me, 
Megson — some- 
thing enlivening, _ 
and out of the ¢ 
common !”’ 

The well- 
trained servant 
bowed depre- 
catingly. ‘I’m 
afraid I cannot 
help you, sir,” 
he said, slowly. 

“IT wish I 
could think ofa 
new way to 
amuse myself; 
I seem to have 
done every- 
thing,’ com- 
plained his 
master. ‘“‘ What 
do you do, Meg- 
son, when you 
have an evening 
to spare?” 

Megson cough- 
edapologetically. 
“Being fond of the drama, sir, I 
generally go up in the gallery some- 
where—perhaps with a young lady,” 
he confessed. 

‘“Up in the gallery?” 
Hales. ‘Oh, yes! 
you mean ?” 

‘‘That’s it, sir,” 


queried 
To a theatre, 


said Megson. 





“THEY BREATHLESSLY SOUGHT THE mali ha PLATFORM.” 


“Well, sir, I 
don’t think it 
would be for 
you,’ said the 
manservant, 
hastily. 

“Ti go, any- 
way, said his 
master, decided- 
ly. “ I think it’s 
an extremely 
good idea!” 

So it happened 
at eight o’clock 
that evening, 
that Clement 
Hales found him- 
self ascending 
what ‘seemed to 
befan endless 
flight of stone 
stairs leading to 
the gallery of the 
Playgoers’ 
Theatre. He 
fumbled in his 
pocket for the 
necessary _ shill- 
ing as he neared 
the top. It was 
not extortionate, he thought to him- 
self. No one could accuse him of 
paying Ell extravagant price for his 
evening’s amusement, he reflected, 
smiling. But forthe invaluable Meg- 
son, he would have committed the 
glaring faux pas of donning evening 
dress for the occasion, which pro- 
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cedure, as his cicerone had pointed 
out, would have exposed him to a 
great deal of undesirable comment 

It was a few minutes after the. 
advertised hour for the performance 
to commence—from force of habit he 
had chosen that time for his arrival, 
forgetting that it was usual for gallery 
frequenters to wait outside before 
the doors were opened—and when he 
entered the auditorium he discovered 
that very few seats were vacant. 
Appropriating one of these, at the 
extreme end of a row near the back, 
he began to glance idly through his 
programme, and, that done, he set 
himself to study his novel surround- 
ings. Thegreat majority of his neigh- 
bours, he observed with some surprise, 
were of considerably better class than 
he had expected to find. He was 
relieved, too, when he discovered that 
his silk hat failed to arouse even a 
passing remark. He had, in fact, been 
nerving himself to face an imaginary 
ordeal, which proved at the critical 
moment to be no ordeal at all. It 
came somewhat as a shock to his 
vanity to see that he was accepted 
into this rank of society as a mere 
matter of course; and certain of his 
hitherto accepted views began to 
undergo a change. 

The overture had commenced be- 
fore his entrance. It was soon over 
and the play began. It was a cleverly 
written satirical comedy by a popular 
dramatist, and as he noted the earnest 
attention displayed on the faces round 
him, Clement Hales found himself 
listening with more genuine pleasure 
than he had experienced for months. 
At the end of the first act he ap- 
plauded vigorously with the rest ; 
and when the actor-manager, who 
was the life and soul of the production, 
took a separate “call” before the 
curtain, Hales felt that his labours 
had not been in vain. Such ts the 
potent influence of one’s surroundings. 
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Settling back in his far from com- 
fortable seat, he amused himself for 
a while by watching the movements 
of a tall man at the end of the front 
row next the rails, who had apparently 
seen a friend in another part of the 
house, and was waving his salutations. 
He stood there so long, however, and 
watched so intently, that Hales grew 
curious, and leaving his seat, walked 
down the steps till he was standing 
by the man’s side. He then tried, 
by following the latter’s gaze, to dis- 
cover the person with whom he was | 
communicating, and at last came to 
the conclusion that it was an elderly 
man in a box on the grand circle tier. 
At all events, the latter certainly was 
gazing in their direction through a 
pair of opera-glasses. Hales noticed 
that his neighbour several times 
made a gesture as if to point out some 
member of the audience in what is 
known as the “‘ Upper Circle,’’ and he 
set himself the further task of finding 
out, if possible, the person indicated. 
A good number of the occupants had 
left their seats during the interval, 
and from the direction of his com- 
panion’s finger, Hales finally decided 
that the unwitting cause of these 
unusual attentions was a smartly- 
attired young lady sitting by herself, 
whom the absence of her neighbours 
had left alone in an oasis, as it were, 
surrounded by vacant seats. 

As the orchestra recommenced, 
and the lights went down, Hales made 
his way back to his seat, puzzling to 
find a satisfactory explanation of 
what he had just witnessed, but 
without success. He determined, how- 
ever, to watch the course of events 
in the next interval, as, in spite of 
himself, he was growing interested. 

At the end of the second act he 
Saw that the tall man had not moved, 
and he was in the act of rising to 
regain his former position of vantage, 
when, to his surprise, the tall man 
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suddenly waved his hand excitedly, 
and springing up, hurried towards the 
nearest exit. Hales was nonplussed 
for the moment; then he gave one 
hasty glance in the direction of the 
box, and another towards the circle. 
The old gentleman had gone, while 
the girl had risen and was replacing 
a wrap; evidently she was on the 
point of departure also. 

** Well,” considered Hales, “she 
does not know they are here, that is 
certain ; and they can scarcely be her 
friends, or why all this secrecy? I 
think I'll follow our tall friend and 
see what happens.”’ 

It was but amomentary desire ; the 
next instant he felt that his conduct 
showed a childish curiosity which 
was quite foreign to his nature. 

‘‘ But still,’ he argued to himself, 
‘something may occur to amuse 
me.”? He was walking, meanwhile, in 
the direction of the exit, and on reach- 
ing the top of the stairs a sudden 
impulse led him to descend them 
at a run. He came to the small 
opening of the pay-box, and peering 
through saw its occupant engaged 
in counting up the evening’s pro- 
ceeds. 

“* ‘Where 
Upper Circle ? ” 
breathlessly. 

‘* Round the corner—to the right,” 
was the reply, and he hurried on. 
As he turned the corner of the build- 
ing the girl came out into the street. 
The tall man and the elderly one from 
the box, it seemed, were awaiting 
her, for as she appeared they accosted 
her, and all began to argue with 
excited gestures. As Clement Hales 
drew nearer he could hear their 
voices plainly. 

‘* Will you kindly let me pass,”’ the 
girl was saying, haughtily. “I do 
not know you, and what is more, I 
do not wish to! I consider it an 
unwarrantable piece of impertinence 


is the exit from the 
Hales asked him 


on your part that you should have 
addressed me at all!” 

‘* But you know Parkson—George 
Parkson!” protested the elderly 
man excitedly. ‘‘ We want to find out 
where he is at present. You must 
know—you called at his rooms this 
afternoon.”’ 

““T know you have been spying on 
me,”’ said the girl contemptuously. 

“* One question,” said the tall man, 
“you are somewhat like him in 
features—are you his sister ? ”’ 

“No, I am not!” she said curtly. 
“* And if I possessed the information 
you require I would not give it you! 
Kindly do not molest me in the open 
street, or I shall be forced to give you 
in charge of the police.”” She spoke 
bravely, but Hales, now standing 
closely at hand, unnoticed by the 
three, fancied she was distressed. He 
began to wonder what he should do. 

‘“ The police ?” inquired the tall 
man, sarcastically. ‘I’m sure you 
would not like to have the police 
so close!’’ He seemed to consider 
it a great joke, and smiled. Hales 
felt his temper rising, and indeed was 
almost tempted to shoulder the 
speaker aside by main force, but 
refrained. Instead he raised his hat 
and addressed the girl. 

‘“*Good evening, Miss—Jones,”’ he 
said politely. ‘ Can I be of any service 
to you?” Situated as he was, one 
must confess that his action showed 
courage worthy of a better cause. 

The three members of the little 
group turned towards the new arrival. 
The men’s faces showed annoyance 
the girl’s, astonishment; then she 
gave him a charming smile, and 
advanced towards him with an out- 
stretched hand. 

“Qh, how do you do,” she said 
faintly. Hales beckoned a cab. 
‘* These ’’—she hesitated—“‘ these— 
gentlemen are very persistent in speak- 
ing tome. I believe they mistake me 
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for someone of their acquaintance,” 
she added, scornfully. 

Hales turned to the two and began 
to address them in curt, explosive 
sentences. The girl slipped behind 
him, and entered the waiting cab. 

* But,” protested the elderly man, 
vehemently, “‘she knows something, 
I am sure—and she will not tell. 
Your conduct is unreasonable! I 
warn you,” he added darkly, address- 
ing the girl, “ that if you do not stop 
I shall call the police myself!” 

“Nonsense !’”’ said Hales, rudely, 
with his foot on the step of the cab. 
“You richly deserve a thrashing, both 
of you, for addressing this lady— 
and if I had time I would give it you ! 
Go on, cabby—straight ahead !”’ 

The tall man made one wild but 
ineffectual effort to stop the cab ; but 
after that, or so it seemed to Hales 
as he looked back, relinquished all 
idea of pursuit. Hales sank into his 
seat with a sigh of relief. 

“I am so grateful to you,” said a 


soft voice at his side. ‘“ Will you tell 


the man to drive to Charing Cross, 
please, as quick ashecan? Ihave to 
catch a train, and there is not much 
time to spare.” 

Hales raised the flap, and gave the 
necessary instructions. The rapid 
sequence of unusual events was having 
its effect, and his spirits began to 
rise as he thought that he had at 
last embarked upon a real adventure. 

“Thank you,” said the fair un- 
known ; “and now [I feel that some 
explanation is due to you in return 
for your kindness. Those two men 


have been following me since five 


o'clock this afternoon although,” she 
added indignantly, “they do not 
know me. The younger one tried to 
get into conversation with me once 
before, but I managed to escape some- 
how. I did not know they were in 
the theatre this evening, or I should 
not have comer [tis very annoying.” 
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Hales described the method by 
which they had communicated with 
each other when she was about to 
leave. 

‘* But are you alone 2?” he inquired 
with some astonishment. “‘ Have you 
no friends with you? — It is very 
unwise, if you will allow me to say so.” 

““T am afraid it is,” agreed his 
companion, sadly. “ But I am just 
going back to my home in Kent, 
so I shall not be troubled again. Ah! 
here is the station, thank you 
so much! I don’t know what I 
should have done without you,”’ she 
said, gratefully, laying a hand upon 
his coat sleeve. Hales met her glance, 
and his heart began to beat in the 
most absurd way. 

‘* Hang the station!’ he muttered 
under his breath. 

There was no help for it, however, 
and concealing his disappointment 
that the ride was over, he assisted the 
girl to alight. Missing her footing, 
in descending the step, she slipped, 
and almost fell, and he had perforce ~ 
to hold her for a moment while she 
recovered her balance. Whereat a 
waiting porter grinned to himself— 
prophetically, as it turned out. The 
lady hurried Hales into the station, 
repeating excitedly that her train 
would be gone. At the booking office 
Hales ventured to inquire her desti- 
nation. 

** Oh, get mea ticket to Canterbury, 
please,”’ she said, quickly. 

He booked a first-class fare, and 
togethér they breathlessly sought the 
departure platform. At last they 
found the correct one; the train was 
on the point of departure. Speeding 
along the platform, Hales had just 
sufficient time to find her a vacant 
carriage. Doors were slamming, and 
porters shouting; then the guard 
whistled, and the train began its 
journey in the slow and dignified 
manner peculiar to English railways 
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Hales walked along by the side of 
the carriage. 

“You haven’t even told me your 
name,” he said quickly. ‘“‘ May I 
venture to hope that we shall meet 
again some day ?” 

** Perhaps—who knows ? ”’ said the 
girl sharply. “Oh!” she cried, “ will 
you give me your card? I have to 
pay you for my ticket!” 

Hales handed her one, and then— 
he cannot give any satisfactory ex- 
planation of his action to this day— 
he suddenly snatched a kiss. The 
Unknown did not seem to resent his 
familiarity. 

** Good-bye,”’ she cried, and waved 
her hand to him, smiling. ‘“‘ Good- 
bye!” 

Hales stood with his head bare, 
watching the train until it was out 
of sight. Then, and then only 
did he realise how culpably foolish 
his conduct had been in trusting the 
tale of a complete stranger. A pretty 
one, perhaps, but—fair and false, 
he thought to himself; false and fair. 
It was with an effort that he roused 
himself from his reverie, and started 
to walk briskly from the station. 

** After all, what does it matter ? ”’ 
he asked himself. “ I’ve had quite an 
interesting adventure, anyway—and 
it really doesn’t matter.” 

At the same moment a hand 
clutched his shoulder, and turning, 
Hales could not repress a start of 
surprise. 

** Where is she ?”’ the tall man— 
for it was he—demanded harshly. 
Receiving no answer from Hales, he 
passed a hand wearily across his fore- 
head. ‘* You surely haven’t let her 
escape by train ?” he groaned. 

Hales nodded sternly. ‘‘ Yes; the 
lady is out of reach of further annoy- 
ance, I am glad to say!” 

} **Let me speak,” said the tall man 
in atired voice, “ I’d better explain : 
then perhaps you will understand the 
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position more clearly. First ofall, 
you don’t know her, I suppose? 
Never met her before in your life ? 
No; I thought as much! Well——” 

“Tam a solicitor,” he began again, 
jerkily. ‘“‘ That was my brother you 
saw—here is my card. A new clerk of 
ours—only with us for a few days— 
has absconded. Valuable documents 
missing, and so on—you can under- 
stand. His rooms had already been 
searched by the police, but this 
afternoon I went round to make a 
little private investigation—on my 
own account. As I arrived, the girl 
you have just left was coming down 
the stairs—it is a building of small 
flats—apparently from his rooms. 
Well, I taxed her with this, but she 
denied it.” 

‘““T understand Mr.—er—NMorris,” 
said Hales slowly, looking at the card. 

‘‘T pretended to be satisfied, but 
followed her at a distance until I 
saw her go into a shop—a firm of 
theatre agents it was. When she came 
out, I, like a fool, entered, and 
found on inquiry that she had bought 
a ticket for the Playgoers’ Upper 
Circle. Of course, by the time I 
reached the street again she was gone ; 
but it so happened that my brother 
had engaged a box for this evening at 
the same theatre, and we determined 
to go—on the chance. of seeing her ~ 
there, you understand. But, as we 
found that we should not be able 
to watch her movements from the 
box—her seat being near the back, 
and all the others in that part of the 
house having been sold—I decided to 
put myself to some inconvenience and 
go in the gallery. Do I make myself 
clear ?”’ 

‘‘ Perfectly,” said Hales, somewhat 
uncomfortably, perhaps. 

“Well! I saw her enter, and 
signalled the fact to my brother. 
Then, after the second act, she left. 
We followed, and when we were 
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asking her for some information to 
which we had a perfect right in the 
interests of justice, you foolishly as- 
sisted her to escape our questions. 

** She took a ticket for Canterbury !” 
Hales informed him, lamely. 

** Canterbury ?” said Morris quick- 
ly. “Ah! Gave you no address, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

“ Hales shook his head. 

“T’ll wire the man’s description 
to the local police, and tell them 
to meet the train. She may be going 
to rejoin him.” 

“Oh, very likely,” said Hales, 
hastily. “Ifyou want to communi- 
cate with me,” he added, “here is 
my address.”’ 

Morris nodded curtly, and Hales 
left him there. As he passed through 
the swing doors he looked back, 
and Morris was still standing in the 
same place, frowning. 
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No mention of the evening’s events 
was made to Megson when Hales 
reached his chambers, and the man- 
servant, of course, did not think it 
decorous to inquire. In fact, having 
no informatign to the contrary he 
drew the natural inference from his 
master’s silence, and believed that 
the experiment had proved a failure. 

It was not until a day or two later 
that the climax came. It was in the 
form of a letter which, when he read 
it, caused Clement Hales no small 
astonishment, mingled with a feeling 
of contempt for his own stupidity, and 
amusement to think how thoroughly 
he had been taken in. The post- 
mark was that of a south-eastern 
district of London and the letter ran 
as follows; no address was given. 


** Dear Sir, 

*“T enclose you herewith a postal 
order for the amount of the ticket to 
Canterbury which you were kind 
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enough to purchase for me. I have 
also included in this the cost of the 
cab, so that I am now out of your 
debt—in monetary affairs, at any 
rate. I have to thank you again, 
however, for helping me to (shall I 
say) confound the very energetic 
Mr. Morris and his brother. 

‘You are no doubt aware by now 
that I myself am the missing clerk 
who has caused all the trouble, al- 
though on that memorable occasion 
I took the liberty of slightly altering 
my appearance, as certain annoying 
people desired my apprehension. I 
think you will admit that my ‘ make- 
up’ was good—especially as it deceived 
both the Morris’s, and I had been in 
their office a whole week before I could 
lay my hands on the papers I wanted. 
You will see that, contrary to the 
usual custom in cases of this kind, 
I have returned to London, as, all 
things considered, I think it is by 
far the safest place. 

‘* Of course, I did not go to Canter- 
bury at all; that was merely a blind. 

‘“*T am, my very dear Sir, 
‘Yours gratefully, 
*“ GEORGE PARKSON 
(Still at large !) 


“P.S.—You must think me an 
outrageous flirt. 

“By Jove!” said Clement Hales 
aloud; and then again : “ By Jove!”’ 

“Well, Ihope this will be a lesson 
to me,”’ he added, half humorously. 
‘* But really, there was one excuse for 
my conduct, at least. She—oh, con- 
found it ! I mean he—was a decidedly 
good-looking girl! ”’ 

Of course, Hales ought to have put 
Messrs. Morris and Co. in possession 
of this new and surprising knowledge 
of his. But somehow it happened 
that he never did do so. Doubtless 
the reason is obvious. No one 
willingly acknowledges that he has 
been a fool. 


THE DRUCE-PORTLAND CASE 


By KENNETH 


OW is the case getting on? 
When are you coming into 
Court ? These questions are 
constantly asked, and below 

is the answer up to the present. 

The writ has been served upon 
Lord Howard de Walden, Sir Arthur 
Edward Augustus Ellis, Mr. William 
George Frederick Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, and Mr. Edward Horsman 
Bailey. These defendants have 
entered, through their solicitors, an 
appearance in the usual way, and 
called upon the Plaintiff to make 
good his claim. So the joust is 
ordered ; the parties are in the lists, 
and the public awaits the develop- 
ment. 

The Defendants, other than Lord 
Howard de Walden, are only parties 
to the suit because they are Trustees 
under the Will of the fourth Duke of 
Portland, and have the administra- 
tion of all that property known as the 
“Portland Estates,” comprising a 
great portion of the West of London. 

In brief the question to be solved 
is this. Are these Trustees right or 
wrong in paying to Lord Howard de 
Walden the rent roll which comes 
annually into their hands from these 
properties ? If the trusts of the fourth 
Duke’s Will are referred to, it will 
be found he directs that the income 
from these estates be paid to the fifth 
Duke for life, and after his death by 
succession to his issue in general tail 
male. In default of any issue of the 
fifth Duke, to his brother Lord Henry 
(who predeceased the fifth Duke), 
and in default of issue of Lord 
Henry then to the daughters of the 
fourth Duke as joint tenants, and to 
the survivor of those daughters, and 
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to the heirs male of such survivor. 
Under this latter limitation, Lady 
Lucy de Walden, who was the survivor 
of those daughters, became possessed 
of a life interest with a remainder in 
general tail male to her issue, the 
result being that Lord Howard de 
Walden is now entitled, if there was 
a failure of issue of the fifth Duke, to 
the possession of the whole of these 
estates. It is easy to see, therefore, 
how the provisions of that Will 
direct, in effect, the income to be 
paid to the claimant, should he 
establish himself as a grandson of 
the fifth Duke. If he fail to so 
establish himself, the possessions of 
Lord Howard de Walden remain un- 
disturbed. This question is to be 
decided in the action now pending. 
The steps in the action are as 
follows :—First, the Plaintiff takes out 
a summons for directions, and on that 
summons the Master directs whether 
there shall be pleadings delivered, and 
to whom, and in what time. The 
Master will also decide whether the 
trial shall be by the Court or before a 
Jury, and give his directions for the 
issue of any commissions required for 
the examination of witnesses whose 
state of health or advanced age make 
it desirable that their evidence should | 
be placed permanently on record. 
In this case such commission is sure 
to be applied for, as many of the 
witnesses who can speak directly as to 
the facts relied on, must have passed 
the “‘three score years and ten” 
limit. There is as well a good deal of 
formal evidence that must come from 
Australia and this also will have to 
be taken on commission. For the 
main part this evidence will deal with 
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the identity of the Claimant, as it 
is not sufficient for him to get up in 
Court and say, “‘I am George Hol- 
lamby Druce, grandson of Thomas 
Charles Druce.’’ Although he is able 
to produce his birth certificate, his 
father’s and mother’s marriage certi- 
ficate and other documentary proof 
of his allegation, this must be 
substantially corroborated by evi- 
dence on commission of people who 
can testify that the Claimant lived 
with and was brought up by those 
whom he states are his parents, and 
in such a manner as would indicate 
that he was their son. 

Then will follow the question of 
discovery of documents. This is a 
process open to the Plaintiff, of which 
he will doubtless avail himself, in 
order to ascertain what documents 
may exist in the hands, or disposition, 
of his opponents to which he has not 
yet had access, it being important for 
him to know what is likely to be set 
against him. He will thus have an op- 
portunity of inquiring into and test- 
ing the soundness of the opposition. 

A still more curious procedure is 
one by which the Plaintiff is at 
liberty to administer to the Defendants 
each in turn, a set of interrogatories 
in writing, which they by the rules 
of the Court are required to answer 
on affidavit, setting forth in their 
answers what they personally know 
of the matter inquired about. It 
will be extremely interesting to know 
. what these replies may be, and to 
learn what the documents in the 
possession of the Defendants may 
disclose regarding the many allega- 
ations that have been made, which, up 
to the present, have passed without 
any public contradiction. But one 
does not feel at liberty to speculate 
on the possibilities of these operations 
producing this or that corroboration 
or contradiction, for to do _ so 
would be to transgress the very 
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wholesome rule of law, that while a 
case is sub judice the Press must not 
attempt to influence the decision by 
any party comment. What can be 
done is merely to indicate the steps 
likely to be taken, and their order 
in the progress of action, and thus 
give IDLER readers an idea of what 
they may expect, and when they 
may expect it. 

Finally, on this head it seems that 
the most important step on the 
Plaintiff's part after the examination 
of witnesses has been concluded ; after 
discovery has been had of the docu- 
ments to be set up against the ¢laim ; 
after the interrogatories have been 
delivered and answered, will Be the 
preparation of what is known as “In- 
structions to advise on evidence.” 
This is practically a council of warby 
all the generals and officers of the cam- 
paign to compare notes and sum up 
the amount of really reliable evidence 
which has been shown to be available, 
and not subject to any objection as to 
credibility or admissibility. When 
this review of the forces has been 
completed it still remains to consider 
how this evidence is to be supported, 
and strengthened to such an extent 
as to make it, as far as humanly 
possible, irresistible, for it will not 
do for the Plaintiff to sit back in an 
easy chair, and say “‘ Now I am sure 
of my case.” He must and will 
work till the last ounce of evidence 
is brought forward to establish his 
claim. He will leave nothing to 
chance, which, from past perform- 
ances, he seems most unlikely to 
do. 

The examination of witnesses on 
commission is a method that is highly 
commendable in this case. It affords 
the Plaintiff the satisfaction of know-. 
ing that however the formalities of 
Court procedure may involve him in 
delay in actually coming to trial, he 
will not be in danger of losing the 
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testimony he has been at such pains 
to discover, and after that testimony 
has been given many, who may know 
something of the facts related by 
these witnesses, will be likely to come 
forward and volunteer evidence within 
their knowledge which, if they were 
now asked for it, they would be too 
diffdent to give. It isacurious thing, 
the reluctance of people. 

It would be interesting to know 
who was the first to ‘suggest that 
T. C. Druce was one and_ the 
same person as_ the fifth Duke 
of Portland. In the same way, 
who was it set the ball rolling 
concerning the colossal peculations 
of the third Duke? Although I 
cannot hold myself responsible for 
that which I nowrelate, the informa- 
tion comes through a channel which 
should amply vouch for the authen- 
ticity of such a piece of purely 
family history. It is a story with a 
sequel, and it is to the sequel that 
the interest attaches. 

After the third Ministry of Shel- 
burne, succeeding the death of 
Rockingham, the third Duke of 
Portland became the _ convenient 
cypher of Fox and North in their 
famous Coalition Ministry; to the 
formation of which George III. was 


reluctantly compelled to give his - 


assent. William Henry Cavendish, 


third Duke of Portland, was a typical . 


Georgian gentleman. Rather full of 
face, with well moulded lips, and 
eye-brows ever raised, giving his 
countenance the perpetual expression 
which would seem to indicate that 
life to him was one long surprise. 
Biographers attributed his political 
influence to his mild disposition and 
to his personal integrity, for his 
talents were in no sense brilliant, he 
being deficient in practical energy 
as well as in intellectual grasp. If 
this story is true, however, he was 
not lacking in the business instinct 
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of recognising or anticipating oppor- 
tunities. 

In those days when George IIT. 
was fast losing the little sense he 
ever had, courtiers contended one 
with the other to gain control of that 
vast amount of patronage which 
was then in the gift of the Crown. 
England was speedily forgetting the 
disastrous consequences of ‘“ The 
South Sea Bubble.” Capital was 
accumulating rapidly, and fresh out- 
lets had to be sought for the super- 
fluous wealth of the country. India 
was the Eldorado of those days, and 
it so happened that one of the guiding 
spirits of the Duke’s Ministry was 
framing a Bill which would make 
commercial intercourse easier between 
India and this country. It matters 
little to this story that North was 
unsuccessful in carrying through his 
Bill. (The king adopted the highly 
unconstitutional but nevertheless 
successful course of sending Lord 
Temple down to the House of Lords 
with a message to the effect that 
those who voted for North’s Bill 
were no friends of the king.) It is 
sufficient that Portland was in power 
at the time the negotiations took 
place, seeing that it was conceivable, 
if not probable, that the major 
portion of the patronage would be in 
his keeping. As it was, gifts or 
bribes, call it which you will, to the 
extent of £3,000,000, devolved upon 
the representative of the Bentinck 
family ; at least that is how the story 
runs. 

Curiously enough, I twice crossed 
the trail of this story at later dates. 
It would appear that the third Duke’s 
gifts (?) were to him veritably, “a 
white elephant,” for he was notori- 
ously impecunious, so much so that 
his son, the fourth Duke, mortgaged 
practically the whole of the Portland 
estates to Mr. Jennings for what ap- 
pears now the insignificant sum of 
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£10,000. -» This at first sight would 
seem to rob the story of the interest 
which truth alone can give. On 
consideration, however, and in view 
of the further information which has 
been given me, the same fact appears 


to corroborate many of the details as’ 


well as to supply an apparent motive 
for the relapse into dishonesty. 

If the Duke was universally re- 
garded as impecunious he could not, 
without attracting undesirable atten- 
tion, have invested his gains in landed 
property or in other investments pro- 
ducing revenues. It is said the third 
Duke had his plunder in the form of 
specie and precious stones, which he 
had placed in safe keeping, but where, 
at that time, was a mystery. He 
had gorged himself with riches, just 
as a boa consumes a deer, and then 
found his digestion unequal to the 
strain, with the result that he was com- 
pelled to hibernate. The third Duke 
endeavoured to efface himself from 
the memory of his political adversaries. 
Burke, the champion of the oppressed, 
had succeeded in attracting the public 
eye to the state of affairs in India. 
Warren Hastings was on his way 
home, or awaiting trial at the Bar 
of the House of Lords for corrupt 
practices with the Nabobs and Begums. 
One can picture the plight of the 
third Duke, universally believed to 
be the acme of disinterestedness and 
personal integrity. Impeachment, or 
rumoured impeachment, would have 
disgraced the name which under 
adverse circumstances he had striven 
for so many years to uphold. One 
thing must be said in favour of the 
Duke, he was not an expert in dis- 
honesty. In fact the lack of fore- 
thought as to the disposal of his 
plunder reminds one of the furniture 
kleptomaniac, who stole a sofa in 
broad daylight, and after wandering 
aimlessly about with it for some time 
was eventually compelled to return 


of London. 
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the property to its mghtful owner. 
Doubtless the old Duke would have 
eased his conscience in a like manner, 
but to have done so would have 
destroyed for ever the popular illusion 
as to his personal integrity. 

Now for the sequel of this fairy tale. 
Last year a certain bank was removed 
to more extensive premises. Save 
the Bank of England itself, there is 
perhaps no other establishment in 
the world which has the keeping of so 
many family treasures and heirlooms 
as this bank. Most readers will 
remember the prosaic manner in 
which treasure to the value of many 
millions was unostentatiously re- 
moved along one of the busiest streets 
of London. What they do not know 
is how nearly a panic was averted. 
To transfer the treasure strong boxes 
were constructed; regarding the 
strength of these boxes the manager 
of the bank expressed his disapproval 
—they were not sufficiently strong for 
their purpose, he thought. However, 
the consensus of opinion was that 
they were, so he waived his objection. 
Nevertheless, he was proven right. 
On the first day of removal one box 
collapsed, and the contents were 
scattered in the street. Never before 
was seen such treasure in the streets 
Jewels lay scattered 
about, and bumped and rolled across 
the pavement, and dropped into the 
gutter and lay embedded in the mud. 
Fortunately, the members of the con- 
voy kept their heads. A cordon was 
formed and all the treasure was re- 
covered. Needless tosay, precautions 
were taken to prevent the recurrence 
of such an incident. It was too late, 
however, to prevent a secret being 
disclosed, and it is an amazing fact 
that of all the boxes of treasure that 
might have collapsed, fate should 
have marked this particular one. 

After the accident the manager of 
the bank communicated with the 
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CLERK opened the door: 
A ‘Telegram for you, sir.” 

Lamb took it, and tore it 
open. 

‘* Perhaps it’s from Henry Ryland,” 
he said to his partner, Neville. ‘ No,” 
he continued reading, “it’s from 
Henry’s butler, old Markham. Mrs. 
Ryland wants me to run down to 
Weybridge for the night. Mrs. Leed- 
ham’s there, Mrs. Ryland’s step- 
mother, you know: detestable 
woman! What’s this? Gertrude 
ili!” 

‘* Who’s Gertrude ? ” asked Neville. 

‘* Henry’s pet parrot ; she used to 
be the best talker in England.” 

‘*Used to be? You can’t make 
me believe that a female parrot has 
learned to hold her tongue.”’ 

‘“‘Gertrude has. After Ryland’s 
marriage, his bird refused to talk ; 
Markham declares she’s jealous.” 

Neville chuckled. 

‘* And now they want you to pre- 
scribe for the bird. I advise a sprig 
of parsley: it’s sure death to parrots ; 
you'll never get such another 
chance.” 

Lamb sat down at his desk and 
drew out some telegram blanks. 

“Kill Gertrude! I’d sooner kill 
you. But I suppose I ought to go 
down.” 


“You will come back to-morrow ? ”’ 
interrupted Neville. 

*“As soon as possible since Mrs. 
Leedham’s there.” He looked at his © 
watch: “ Half-past four. I shall go 
home, pack my things and catch the 
six train. They dine early at High- 
gate, at least poor old Henry did.” 

“Poor old Henry!” ejaculated 
Neville. “Why, old Henry? I believe 
when we next hear of him it will 
be from the Argentines, or some 
such place. He’s gone a mucker, 
and doesn’t dare face it. I’ve made 
a few enquiries about your poor old 
Henry. He was working like mad 
last Saturday morning trying to raise 
a loan, and he was the last man to 
leave his office on Saturday night. He 
took away a black bag—lI’d like to 
have that bag—and he’s not been 
seen since—and won't be, that’s my 
opinion.” 

‘Mine too,” Lamb said quietly. 


Driving to Waterloo, Lamb pon- 
dered over the problem of Henry 
Ryland’s amazing disappearance. A 
distant connection, Lamb had been the 
recipient of advice such as City men 
can turn to good account. He liked 
the cranky old fellow, who, when he 
was hurt in the game he loved, could 
take his punishment like a game- 
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cock, and always learned by losing. 
His intelligence had sought men’s 
motives, and found them full of guile. 
He grew cynical and cold, but not 
ungenerous. Risky speculations de- 
lighted him, for his nerve never failed. 
He spent his days on the verge 
of a precipice, and if occasionally his 
foot slipped, he never grew giddy 
and fell. ‘‘ Large profits, like big 
blackberries, are picked in dangerous 
places,” he said once, with a grim 
smile, to Tommy Lamb. Then, at 
sixty years of age, having accumu- 
lated three or four hundred thousand 
pounds, he married Miss Leedham, 
a pretty girl of twenty-two. His 
few relations said he was mad, but 
Henry smiled, and moved down to 
a large house near Weybridge, 
because his wife liked the river. 
Now, after three years of marriage, 
he had disappeared without leaving 
a trace, without a word or sign to 
his wife, and at a moment when 
his absence was likely to wreck his 
business. 

. Jumping from his hansom at the 
station, Tommy Lamb found himself 
face to face with an inspector from 
Scotland’ Yard, a man whom he had 
employed in a case of burglary some 
months before. The detective touched 
his cap. 

“Going to Weybridge, sir?” he 
asked. 

“Bello, Sterritt!” ejaculated 
Lamb. “ Yes, I’m going there for the 
night. What are you working on 
now-a-days ? ” | 

‘‘On the saine business as your- 
self, sir, or I’m much mistaken.” 

Lamb whistled : 

“ You're looking for Mr. Ryland ? ” 
’ “Yes, sir. Sent to hunt for clues 
by an insurance company ; they’ve 
got sixty thousand pounds at stake, 
I’m told.” 

Lamb whistled again and looked 
thoughtful. 
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He turned at last to the booking 
office. From his knowledge of Ryland 
he would not have suspected so large 
an amount of insurance. 

‘‘ How long has the Company em- 
ployed you?” 

‘Since yesterday, sir.” 

““And you’ve made yourself ac- 
quainted with the facts ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘‘And formed some opinion, no 
doubt. May I have it?” 

Sterritt hesitated. 

‘ You think he’s dead ? ” continued 
Lamb. 

‘“Not him, sir; it’s more likely 
he’s here in London. Why! a man 
could change his name and live un- 
discovered for years in this great 
city. Dead! No! Dead men are 
easily found, it’s the live ones we 
can’t put our hands on.” 

‘It’s not like Mr. Ryland to run 
away, Sterritt.” 

‘* Lor’, sir, when a man’s had such 
losses, who can judge what he’ll do ? 
Like as not Mr. Ryland has forgotten 
his name—think’s he’s somebody else. 
Old heads ain’t so strong, when it 
comes to failure.”’ 

“You think he’s lost his mind ?” 

‘It’s more than probable, sir.”’ 

Lamb was moving away when 
Sterritt detained him. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, were Mr. Ry- 
land’s relations with his wife smooth 
and pleasant? Any friction ?”’ 

‘* None, Sterritt.”’ 

‘** You never heard his name men- 
tioned in connection with any other 
lady ? Ah! you may laugh, sir, but 
these things do happen even in the 
best families.” 

‘“Mr. Ryland adored his young 
wife.” 

“Thank you, sir; no offence in- 
tended, but if we could get at what 
the man’s heart was set on, we might 
put our hands on him very soon.” 

“Mr. Ryland had an affection for 
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at all. You may not think so now, 
but you will—you will indeed. Mr. 
Ryland is sixty—not a day less, 
and so rich.’’ She counted on her 
fingers : “‘ Why! in twenty-five years, 
darling, you will be my age; in the 
very prime of life, and unfettered. 
You see, humanly speaking, dear, Mr. 
Ryland will have passed away by 
then. Ah! my child, who could wish 
to detain a poor tired soul ? You re- 
member those sweet lines of someone’s 
—‘ How beautiful is Death ’—they 
come to my lips when I sit with your 
Aunt Anna, who, I’m positive, won 
her rest years and years ago. What! 
You don’t love him? Now, I'll tell 
you a little secret—something I’ve 
never told you before. When I first 
met your poor father, he positively 
disliked me. I’ve seen him run away 
at my approach. But I was never 
despondent, and in the end he be- 
came my slave—I am not exagge- 
rating when I say slave. He often told 
me before his deplorably early death 
that in our marriage he recognised the 
hand of Fate. Now sit down, child, 
and reply to Mr. Ryland, and on no 
account forget to mention how pleased 
your mother is, and how it has been 
her continual prayer to see you 
happily settled.” 

Miss Leedham was obedient, and 
next morning Ryland received her 
note. He at once bought a diamond 
ring, and had it delivered bya messen- 
ger boy, and then went off to the City 
and made five thousand pounds before 
he called on his fiancée. But in spite 
of his generosity he made no settle- 
ments, though he did make a new 
will. Shortly before the marriage, 
on the suggestion of Mrs. Leedham, 
who pathetically described Enid’s lone- 
liness when parted from her mother, 
he had consented to include that lady 
in the Weybridge menage. Two weeks 
after their return from the honeymoon 
he found occasion to change his mind. 
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He decided that the Surrey air didn’t 
suit her, and she must make a change. 
His step-mother-in-law thought other- 
wise, and the ensuing battle was a 
sharp and pretty engagement. It 
took argument, straight talking, and 
a cheque to convince the lady finally. 

‘““My respected mother-in-law has 
taken her departure,’ he said to 
Tommy Lamb, next morning. ‘I 
discovered she was worrying the life 
out of my wife.” 

“You're well rid of her, at any 
price. What a tongue! Worse than 
a parrot’s.”’ 

‘What d’ye mean ?’’ demanded 
Ryland angrily. “Td have you 
know that Gertrude is as quiet 
and as well behaved as_ Enid 
herself.” | 

‘* Pardon me,’’ said his cousin, ‘‘ I 
wasn’t thinking of your parrot at all.” 


The marriage turned out happily, 
The lady loved comfort, and got it. 
After a strenuous life with her step- 
mother she appreciated peace. She 
became an old man’s darling, accept- 
ing his love with gratitude. She 
floated down the stream of life on very 
tranquil waters. Ryland came and 
went, and each day she was sorrier 
when he left, the gladder when he 
returned. 

Nevertheless his absence on Monday 
evening did not impress her, while it 
did affect Markham, the butler. That 
staid and respectable man exhibited 
great uneasiness, which increased as 
the shadows lengthened. Finally he 
sought his mistress on the lawn. 

““Mr. Ryland is always home at 
Six, ma’am; it has gone seven. 
Shall I wire to the office ? ” 

“Tf you please, Markham.” 

‘It might be advisable to put off 
dinner till eight, ma’am,”’ he suggested. 

Certainly. Youlook:ll, Markham, 
is anything the matter ? ” . 

The butler shook his head, dolefully. 
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““T’ve never known Mr. Ryland 
late, not in thirty years, ma’am, 
rain or shine.” 

** You are worrying yourself unne- 
cessarily, Markham. Talking of rain— 
what 's the glass doing ? ”’ 

“‘ Going up, ma’am, we’re having a 
very prolonged drought.”’ 

‘* And a shower would do us all the 
good in the world. Only this morning 
Mr. Ryland said——-Ah! there he 
is, surely.” 

From the open window of the hall 
came the sound of a dry, rasping 
cough with which the master was 
troubled. The butler’s usually florid 
complexion turned white. 

“It’s not him, ma’am,” he said, 
“T only wish it was; it was Ger- 
trude, ma’am. That’s the third 
time she’s coughed within the hour.” 

““Indeed! The rendering is per- 
fect. Perhaps she is ill, or do you 
think, Markham, she is only imita- 
ting Mr. Ryland ? ” 

‘IT don’t know, ma’am. She has 
been acting very strangely this after- 
noon, very strangely indeed ; chatter- 
ing and crying; I never saw her like 
it before ; she hasn’t talked so much 
for months.”’ 

“I think there’s thunder in the 
air, Markham.” 

“* T think there’s more than thunder, 
ma’am.”’ 

A footman, recently engaged, crossed 
the lawn to the tent where his mistress 
was sitting. A telegram lay on the 
salver he carried in his hand. The 
butler’s anxiety was apparent as Mrs. 
Ryland opened it. 

** T don’t know what it means,”’ she 
said slowly. ‘“ Read it, Markham.” 

“Mr. Ryland urgently needed here 
all day. Please wire us his address, 
or where likely to be found. Im- 
portant.” 

‘““ Reply paid, ma’am,” said the 
footman. 

Markham stared at his mistress. 
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“Wherever can he be ?”’ he mut- 
tered: ‘“‘he isn’t here, and he isn’t 
there. Oh! it’s all wrong—it’s all 
wrong,”’ said the butler, distractedly. 

“* Nonsense !’ exclaimed Mrs. Ry- 
land. “Give me the form.” 

She scribbled a reply to say her 
husband had left home in the morn- 
ing ; had not yet returned, but was 
expected any moment. 

‘* We won’t wait dinner, Markham ; 
serve it as usual.” 

“The butler shook his head. 

“* You can take my word that some- 
thing has happened, ma’am. Oh, 
Lor’ !” he ejaculated, his voice break- 
ing as the faint cough of the bird 
came to them through the open 
windows. 

‘Please go away, Markham, you 
make me horribly nervous. Your 
master is sure to come on the late 
train.” 

Markham sought his pantry with 
George, the footman. There he took 
the underling by the arm :— 

‘Young man,” he said impressively, 
“the missus ain’t gifted like me. 
You can take it as gospel truth that 
something has happened. We’re in 
the valley of death. How do I 
know ? Because you don’t hear that 
for nothing.” He held up his hand. 
‘** Listen,’ he said. 

Down the passage came the sound 
of the parrot’s dry, hacking cough, 
and then faintly, very faintly, a sort 
of sob. 

The young man shivered. 

‘Ang it, I can’t stand this ’ere,”’ 
he muttered. 

By noon next day Mrs. Ryland’s 
composure was giving way. With no 
word from her husband, she was re- 
ceiving urgent telegrams from his 
office all the morning. She was told a 
crisis was imminent; his presence 
imperative to avert a failure. By 
luncheon time, unable to stand the 
strain, she had wired for her mother. 
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The bird waved the proffered fruit 
away with one claw. 

“Leave her alone, George; you, 
bein’ a new hand, who are you to 
intrude on our grief? When the 
heart’s sick the whole body’s faint ; 
and there’s nothin’ we can fancy 
savin’ ’uman sympathy. Oh! Polly, 
Polly, how devoted you was to him 
that’s gone, you poor dumb thing.”’ 

** So I’ve heard ; cook says as she 
was wonderful familiar wth ’im.” 

Markham tumed to the footman : 

‘I’m goin’ to tell you something.” 

*“Go ahead.” 

‘* You believe in spirits, George ? ”’ 

“Only as medicine, Mr. Mark- 
ham, and I’m very partial to 

re. 

‘““ Don’t let me ever catch you as 
much as smellin’ of it, young man,” 
said Markham, sternly. ‘‘ Have you 
a soul?” 

‘“* What are you givin’ me ? Course 
I ’ave.” 

‘* A soul is a spirit. When you die, 
your spirit’ll go wandering round o’ 
nights.” 

The footman vigorously dissented. 

‘** Not a bit of it,” he said; ‘I’m 
goin’ to Paradise: I want rest.” 

Markham sniffed : 

‘“'You’re young a.id ignorant. I 
tell you there’s work where you’re 
goin’ to.” 

“How d’you know ?”’ asked George 
defiantly. 

“TI do,’ said the butler. He sank 
his voice impressively ; ‘‘I a’int like 
other men. I was born with a caul.”’ 

‘“ A what ?”’ 

‘You ’aven’t worked in the best 
families, or you’d know what a 
caul is. It’s a thing found on an 
infant’s head; it’s valuable. If 
I'd kept that caul it’d fetch ten 
pound to-day.” 

‘* Who stole it?”’’ asked the foot- 
man, much impressed. 

‘‘ Never you mind,” said Mark- 
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ham, “if it was stolen that don’t 
hinder me from seeing things.” 

* Snakes ? ”’ 

“Spirits |!’ replied the butler, sol- 
emnly. “Spirits—Ghosts. I can feel 
’"em—I can hear ’em. Sometimes 
they rap.” 

The footman very quickly set down 
the plate of bread and butter he held 
in his hand; he breathed heavily. 

“Qh, Lor’ !”’ he whispered, glanc- 
ing round fearfully; ‘“‘aren’t you 
afraid, Mr. Markham ? ” 

‘“‘ There are occasions—at night— 
young man, when I suffer from the 
creeps, but in the daytime I consider 
it a great privilege to be allowed to 
associate with the disembodied. To 
a humble seeker after Truth they’re 
kind, very kind. Now if you were a 
medium, which as yet you're very 
far from fit to be, I could let the 
missus know where his earthly body 
rests.” 

“Whose body ? 
talking about ? ”’ 

The parrot, apparently asleep upon 
its perch, spoke. 

‘*Good old Markham,” it crooned 
in an odd voice. ‘* Keep it up, Mark- 
ham ; keep it up.” 

The butler stared, then started 
violently : 

“I’ve got it,” he exclaimed ; “‘ by 
all that’s wonderful, I’ve got it.” 

** Don’t know what you’ve got, Mr. 
Markham, but I’ve got the jim-jams,”’ 
said the footman. He picked up the 
tea-tray, standing withitin his hands, 
and the butler noted his white face. 

‘““Mr. Ryland’s dead,”’ he replied 
softly. “I know it now, I know it for 
a fact ; and he’s going to—but there ! 
What’s the use of talking ?—you 
couldn’t understand.”’ 

The parrot again crooned some- 
thing unintelligible; and George 
caught, up his plates and prepared 
to fly. 

‘*Come away, Mr. Markham, come 


What are you 
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away,” he quavered. “It’s most 
’orrible, most hupsettin’. Oh, Lor’! 
Now she’s coughin’.”’ 

He fled, and Markham stood look- 
ing at the bird for some time. 

‘“[’m_ glad Mr. Lamb’s coming,” 
he soliloquised. ‘‘ We shall want two 
men for this job; as for George, he’s 
nothing more than a child.” 


When Lamb arrived at the Ry- 
lands’, he was received by the butler. 

‘“[’m thankful you’ve come, sir,” 
he said, warmly. 

‘“No news, I suppose ? ” 

‘Not in the sense you mean, sir ; 
I don’t expect any.” 

‘* And how is Mrs. Ryland ? ” 

“Very low, Mr. Lamb, very low. 
She hardly knows what to make of it.” 

‘“ Nobody does, Markham.” 

The old man coughed. 

‘‘T know one thing, sir; he ain’t 
alive.” 

Lamb turned quickly on him. 

‘‘ Tell me your reasons, Markham.” 
he exclaimed. 

The butler looked at him nerv- 
ously : 

‘“ Excuse me, sir; I suppose you 
are not spiritually gifted ? ”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said Lamb. 
“Are you?” 

The other nodded. 

‘**T’ve heard things, Mr. Lamb, as 
can’t be explained no other way.” 
He dropped his voice: “ He’s been 
tryin’ to hold communication with 
me since Monday; he has indeed, 
sir.”’ 

‘““'Who has ? What the deuce do 
you mean, Markham ?” 

‘“My old master; Mr. Ryland; 
and I say he’s dead, has been for two 
days.” 

It was the conclusion Lamb had 
reached, but he wondered how the 
butler had arrived at it. 

‘If that be the case, Markham,” 
he said, ‘‘ where’s the body ? ”’ 
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“We'll find out, sir. Thank Hea- 
ven you're here, Mr. Lamb, you can 
help wonderfully.” 

‘‘ How, Markham ?”’ 

‘“ We might hold a séance, sir, you 
and me; I can’t do it alone.” 

‘*‘ But, granting my cousin is dead, 
Markham, why should he care what 
becomes of his body ?” 

‘Why, indeed, sir, but that he is 
not restin’ peaceful.” 

‘* How does he try to communicate 


with you ?” 


‘Through Gertrude, sir.” 

‘“Oh, good Lord!” exclaimed 
the astonished Tommy. “ Through 
the parrot; is that why you wired 
me she was ill?” 

‘“She’s acting very strange, sir, 
and talks—well—you’ll hear her your- 
self, Mr. Lamb. If you'll come this 
way, sir; the ladies arein the boudoir. 
Dinner’s at half-past eight, sir. I 
told the housemaid to make up your 
old room.” 

He led the way across the hall, and 
flung open a door. 

“Mr. Lamb,” he announced. 

Mrs. Leedham was alone in the 
room. 

‘Oh, I’m so very glad you’ve 
come,” she exclaimed, putting down 
her book; “ Markham, tell your 
mistress that Mr. Lamb has arrived. 
My poor Enid is lying down; yes, 
quite broken up, dear child; but 
between you and me she’s much 
better away while we have our little 
talk. She’s so very sensitive about 
Henry, absurdly so; one really can- 
not mention his name at all in con- 
nection with this dreadful affair. Of 
course, like me, you think he has left 
England ? ” 

‘*T believe he has left the world, 
Mrs. Leedham.”’ 

‘“Dead! You think he’s dead! 
Why, how perfectly mdiculous. What 
did he die of, and where are his—er, 
remains ? ”’ 
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‘‘In my opinion it can be little 
better than waste paper,” said Lamb, 
and he felt an unholy joy as he said 
it. 

“We shall be beggars,”’ gasped Mrs. 
Leedham. 

“* Hush ! ”’ exclaimed Lamb ; “ here 
is Mrs. Ryland.” 

She looked miserable and ill, but 
as she sat down after greeting her 
guest, Mrs. Leedham, unable to 
restrain her feelings, burst out : 

“Your fortune has gone, Enid ; 
Mr. Lamb tells 3me that all your 
money has been lost.” 

‘““Henry’s money, mother.” 

“* Henry, indeed ; where is Henry ? 
and what does he mean by leaving 
you to penury ?” 

“Not that, my little fortune . 

‘Your own fortune ! How far will 
two hundred a year go towards this ? ”’ 
—she waved her hand round the 
room—“ towards all you’ve been 
accustomed to for——”’ 

‘“For three years,” interrupted 
her daughter. 

““T repeat, it’s beggary,”’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Leedham. “ After all my work 
and trouble I could cry.”’ 

“Aren’t you going a little too 
fast ?’’ suggested Lamb. 

‘* Perhaps you mean he may return. 
Never, Mr. Lamb, never. He has 
fled the country.”’ . 

Mrs. Ryland jumped up. 

‘““IT must beg you not to say such 
things, mother; Henry was most 
affectionate and generous to me. He 
spared me nothing,”’ 

‘““He has spared you nothing, 
indeed,” said Mrs. Leedham bit- 
terly. 

‘“ At any rate he insured his life,” 
interposed Lamb. “ That I happen 
to know through a man I ran across 
at Waterloo.” 

Mrs. Ryland’s eyes met his. 

‘“‘Henry told me he had taken out a 
policy for sixty thousand pounds,” 
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she said. “‘He mentioned that the 
premium had cramped him consider- 
ably.” 

Lamb nodded. 
sum indeed.” 

** Yes, very large; he explained that 
my settlements were small owing to 
his dislike to tie up money with 
trustees.” 

‘“‘And I thought poor Henry incon- 
siderate,’’ murmured Mrs. Leedham. 
“I was too hasty.” 

‘Was the policy in your favour, 
Mrs. Ryland ? ” 

‘“*T am sure of it.” 

““Can we collect it ?”’ asked the 
elder lady. “I don’t trust these 
companies the least bit in the world.”’ 

Lamb glared at her. 

‘You forget, Mrs. Leedham, the 
conditions under which this money 
will be paid to your daughter,”’ he 
snapped out. ‘‘ Conditions of widow- 
hood.” 

‘‘ Ah, yes, I understand. And all 
we can do Is to hope for the best, but 
I fear poor Henry was too selfish 
to put himself out of the way in 
any sense of the word, merely for two 
women ; I say, I fear it. Ah, the 
dressing gong.” 

Mrs. Ryland rose also. 

“You didn’t understand Henry, 
mother.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not, dear. By the way, I 
told Markham, a glass of champagne 
would do you all the good in the 
world. Er—I mentioned the wine 
poor Henry was so fond of—Perrier 
Jouet—wasn’t it? You will like it, 
I’m sure, Mr. Lamb.”’ 

Tommy watched them leave the 
room. 

‘Sixty thousand pounds,”’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Poor Ryland would never 
rest if he thought his wife would 
failto getit. Eh? What’s that ?” 

He turned quickly ; the parrot was 
staring at him, rattling the bars of 
his cage to attract his attention. Lamb 
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thought the expression in its eyes 
almost human. 

“What is it, 
asked soothingly. 

She made the low crooning note : 

“I’m in—I’m in—”’ she began. 

“Oh, Lor!” said Tommy, for 
the voice fairly unnerved him. 
The parrot tried to wet its beak 
with a thick black tongue. 

“Tm in—I’m in——” it began 
again and stopped. 

Lamb felt a thrill up his back : 

““Poor Polly, poor Gertrude, go 
on,” he murmured. 

“Pm in—n—in—— 

“Yes, Polly’s in—where is Polly ? 
Oh, I say, wake up, Gertrude, wake 
u ! 99 
But the parrot settled down on its 
perch, its eyes closed. 

“Good night,” it croaked. 

‘“*Confound it !”’ exclaimed Lamb. 

The voice of Markham came from 
the open door 

‘Never mind, sir, she’s doing her 
best. We'll know the worst before 
morning.” 

“* Nonsense,” replied Lamb curtly ; 
“the bird is ill.” But in his bed- 
room he stopped, gazing at his own 
reflection in the glass. 

‘“‘If that wasn’t H Ryland’s 
voice,” he muttered, “I never heard it. 
I will sit with Markham to-night.” 


Gertrude ?”’ he 
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‘This way, sir,’ said the butler. 
‘“*T’ve put her in the hall.” 

Whilst smoking a cigarette after 
dinner, Lamb had arranged to hold 
a séance that night with Markham. 
Both ladies had retired to bed, and 
the men had the lower part of the 
house to themselves. Lamb followed 
the butler slowly. Markham carried 
a small green reading lamp in his 
hand which he placed on a corner 
cupboard. A round table with the 


cage on it stood in the middle of the - 


room. 
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‘Take one, sir,” said the butler, 
indicating two chairs placed each 
side of the cage. He turned down 
the lamp, came back, and took the 
vacant seat. 

“Excuse me sitting in your pre- 
sence, sir,’’ he whispered, apologet- 
ically. 

“‘That’s all right Markham,” said 
Lamb. 

In the dim green light he could see 
the silent brooding shape of the bi 
grey parrot, and the sallow face of 
the old butler as he leaned towards 
the bird. 

“Pm leaving it all to you, sir,” 
he said, ‘‘and I feel hopeful, very 
hopeful.” 

There was a long pause; the tick 
of Lamb’s watch was distinctly aud- 
ible, and a faint hum came from the 
lamp in the distant corner. 

“Get on,”’ said Lamb. 

“Are there any spirits here to- 
night ?”’ asked the butler, in a 
sepulchral voice. 

Silence again, broken by the bird : 
it whistled a beautiful low clear note. 

*“How many ?” 

There was one short pipe. 

“‘ Only one, sir,” cried the butler, 
his face working; “only one, you 
’eard it sir?” 

The other nodded. 

** Keep it up,”’ he said. 

** Does the spirit want to communi- 
cate with us?” 

Again the affirmative note. Bend- 
ing forward Lamb could see that the 
bird sat motionless, as if stuffed. 

“Ask if it is the spirit of your 
Master, Markham,” he whispered. 

“ Isit the spirit of Henry Ryland ?” 

The parrot whistled loud and clear. 

“ T knew it, I knew it, sir. Quick, 
ask it something before it goes. I’m 
so upset I can’t think of nothing.” 

“Are you parted from the body 
of Henry Ryland?” asked Lamb. 
“You know where his body lies? 
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And you want to tell us where it 
is?” 

| The bird’s note had a triumphant 
rng in it, though it still sat like a 
dead thing. 

There was no response, and through 
Lamb’s head flitted the memory of a 
game he had played as a boy: the 
game of twenty questions. 

“The bird can only say ‘yes’; 
do you understand, Markham ? do 
you understand ? ”’ 

The other nodded. 

‘* Keep it going, sir, keep it going 
for ’Eaven’s sake.” 

‘*Do you want to tell us where 
your body is so Mrs. Ryland may 
get your insurance ? ”’ -asked Lamb, 
desperately. 

There came a string of full notes. 

** An ’appy ’it, sir,’”’ said the butler, 
excitedly. 

“And this is Ryland, whom we 
thought to be altogether selfish,” said 
Lamb to himself. 

‘* How are we to find out where it 
is ?”’ he asked Markham, in a low 
voice. 

“Keep on askin’, I suppose, sir ; 
you see we’ve the ’ole night before us, 
and Look at the parrot, sir, 
she’s going to ’ave a fit!” 

The bird, its eyes shut, was open- 
ing and shutting its beak, as if 
gasping for breath; its plumage 
stood out, and its body rocked on the 
perch. Suddenly it put up its claw, 
tottered, and came down in a heap 
to the bottom of the cage. 

‘**Ere’s a pretty mess,” cried Mark- 
ham. 

Lamb tore open the door of the 
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cage and drew out the limp body of 
the parrot, holding it in both hands. 

‘Is she dead, sir?’ cried the 
butler, rising to his feet in agitation. 

The lamp in the far corner flickered 
a few times and then went out. 
Lamb could hear the frightened 
breathing of Markham, then he felt 
the bird move in his hands. 

“Get a light, man, get a light, 
quickly !”’ 

““Not by no means, Mr. Lamb,” 
gasped the butler. ‘‘ Never mind us ; 
it’s the darkness she wants. Wait.” 

A little faint chuckle came from 
the parrot. Then the two men stand- 
ing in the darkness heard a voice, and 
it was not the voice of the bird : 

*“Look in the well, Tommy, the 
old garden well.”’ 

Lamb felt the bird’s body stiffen 
in his hands. 

‘“It was an accident, I fell in.” 
A pause. “I’m taking Polly—Good- 
bye.” 

To Lamb the air of he room sud- 
denly felt cold. The two men stood 
waiting, scarcely breathing for the 
matter of a minute. 

“Strike a match, Markham,” said 
Lamb softly at last. “It’s all over. 
Poor old Polly’s dead!” 


“We know, sir, what we know,” 
said the butler sadly, some hours 
later, when daylight was creeping 
through the blinds. 

Lamb nodded ; but somehow every- 
body said it was that clever young 
fellow Sterritt, of Scotland Yard, who 
found the body of Henry Ryland in 
his own garden well. 
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long as this one has; it is a year 
to-day since yee placed the matter 
inmy hands . . . I beg your pardon, 
what did you say Ce & Well, 
without committing myself, T think 
that I may venture to express a care- 
fully qualified opinion that the solu- 
tion of the case is practically in the 
way of being accomplished !... Yes, 
I shall expect you in half an hour. 
Good-bye !” 

The eyes of the Tracer of Lost 
Persons were twinkling as he hung up 
the receiver and then turned in his 
revolving chair to meet the pretty 
young woman who had entered in 
response to his ring. 

““The Carden case, if you please, 
Miss Smith”’ he said, smiling to himself. 

The young woman also smiled; 
the Carden case had become a classic 
in the office. Nobody except Mr. 
Keen had believed that the case 
could ever be solved. 

‘* Safe-deposit box 108923!” said 
Miss Smith softly, pressing a speaking- 
tube to her lips. In a few moments 
there came a hissing sound from the 
pneumatic tube; Miss Smith un- 
locked it and extracted a smooth, 
steel cylinder. 

‘‘ The combination for that cylinder 


is A-4-44-11-K,”’ observed the Tracer, 


consulting a cypher code, “* which, 
translated,” he added, “gives us 
the setting combination, One, D, 
R-R,-J, 24.” 

Miss Smith turned the movable 


disks at the end of the cylinder until . 


the required combination appeared. 
Then she unscrewed the cylinder 
head, and took out the pocumenss 
in the famous case. 

‘“As Mr. Carden will be here in 
yhalf an hour, I think we had better 
‘run over the points briefly,” nodded 
the Tracer, leaning back in his chair, 
and composing himself to listen. 
‘** Begin with my preliminary memo- 
randum, Miss Smith.” 


‘everybody knew Mr. 
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“Case 108923,” began the girl. 
Then she read the date, Carden’s 
full name, Victor Carden; a terse 
biography of the same gentleman, 


and added: “Case accepted. Con- 
tingent fee, $5,000.”’ 
‘** Quite so,” said Mr. Keen; “ now 


run through the minutes of the first 
interview.” 

And Miss Smith unrolled a type- 
written scroll and read: 

*‘ Victor Carden, Esquire, the well- 
known artist, called this evening, 
at 6.30. Tall, well-bred, good appear- 
ance, very much embarrassed. Ques- 
tioned by Mr. Keen, he turned pink 
and looked timidly at the steno- 
grapher, Miss Colt. Asked if he 
might not see Mr. Keen alone, Miss 
Colt retired. Mr. Keen set the record- 
ing phonograph in motion by placing 
his elbow on the desk. 

““A brief résumé of the cylinder 
record follows : 

““Mr. Carden asked Mr. Keen if 
he (Mr. Keen) knew who he (Mr. 
Carden) was. Mr. Keen replied that 
Carden, the 
celebrated painter and illustrator who 
had created the popular type of 
beauty. known as the ‘ Carden Girl.’ 
Mr. Carden blushed and _ fidgeted. 
(Notes from Mr. Keen’s Observation 
Book, pp. 291-297). Admitted that 
he was the creator of the ‘ Carden 
Girl.” Admitted he had drawn and 
painted that particular type of femin- 
ine beauty many times. Fidgeted 
some more. (K,0.B., pages 298- 
299). Volunteered the statement 
that this type of beauty, known as 
the ‘Carden Girl,’ was the cause of 
great unhappiness to himself. Ques- 
tioned, turned pinker and fidgeted 


(K. O. B., page 300). Denied that his 


present trouble was caused by the 
model who had posed for the ‘ Carden 
Girl.” Explained that a number of 
assorted models had posed for that 
type of beauty. Further explained 
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Eyes.—Dark violet-blue. 

Mouth.—Perfect. 

Colour.—Fair, an 
blonde. 

Figure.—Perfect. 

Health—Perfect. 

Temper.—Feminine. 

Habits.—Austere, with a resolutely 
suppressed capacity for romance. 

Business.—None. 

Profession.—Physician. 

Mania.—A Mission. 

‘* NoTE.—Dr. Rosalind Hollis was 
presented to society in her eighteenth 
year. At the end of her second season 
she withdrew from society with the 
determination to devote her life 
to charity. Settlement -work and 
the study of medicine have occup:ed 
her constantly. Recently admitted 
to practice, she spends her mornings 
in visiting the poor, whom she treats 
free of charge; her afternoons and 
evenings are devoted to what she 
hopes to make her speciality: the 
study of the rare malady known as 
Lamour’s Disease. (See Note on 
second page). 

‘It is understood that Doctor 
Hollis has abjured the society of 
men, other than her patients and 
such of her profess:onal confréres 
as she is obliged to consult or 
work with. 

““NoTE (K.0O.B., pages 916-18). 
—Her eccentricity is probably the 
result of a fine, wholesome, highly 
strung girl taking life and herself 
too seriously. The remedy will be the 
‘Right Man.” 

‘“‘ Exactly,” nodded Mr. Keen, join- 
ing the tips of his thin fingers and 
partly closing his eyes. “* Now, Miss 
Smith, the disease which Doctor 
Hollis intends to make her speciality 
—have you any notes on that?” 

‘“* Here they are,” said Miss Smith ; 
and she read: ‘“‘ Lamour’s Disease ; 
the rarest of all known diseases ; 
first discovered and described by Ero 


ivory - tinted 
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S. Lamour, M.D., M.S.,F.B.A.,M.F.H., 
in 1861. Only a single case has ever 
been observed. This case is fully 
described in Doctor Lamour’s superb 
and monumental work in sixteen 
volumes. Briefly, the disease appears 
without any known cause, and is ulti- 
mately supposed to result fatally. The 
first symptom is the appearance of a 
faintly bluish circle under the eyes, 
as though the patient were accus- 
tomed to using the eyes too steadily 
at times. Sometimes a slight degree of 
fever accompanies this manifestation ; 
pulse and temperature vary. The 
patient is apparently in excellent 
health, but liable to loss of appetite 
and restlessness. These symptoms 
are followed by others unmistakable ; 
the patient becomes silent at times; 
at times evinces a weakness for senti- 
mental expressions ; flushes easily; 
is easily depressed ; will sit for hours 
looking at one person, and, if not 
checked, will exhibit impulsive symp- 
toms of affection for the opposite 
sex. The strangest symptom of all, 
however, is the physical change in 
the patient, whose features and figure, 
under the trained eye of the observer, 
gradually from day to day assume the 
symmetry and charm of a beauty 
almost unearthly, sometimes accom- 
panied by a spiritual pallor which is 
unmistakable in confirming the diag- 
nosis, and which, Doctor Lamour 
believes, presages the inexorable ap- 
proach of immortality. 

‘There is no known remedy for 
Lamour’s Disease. The only case on 
record is the case of the young lady 
described by Doctor Lamour, who 
watched her for years with unex- 
ampled patience and enthusiasm ; 
finally, in the interest of science, 
marrying his patient in order to 
devote his life to a study of her symp- 
toms. Unfortunately some of these 
disappeared early—within a week— 
but the curious manifestation of 
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physical beauty remained and con- 
tinued to increase daily to a dazzling 
radiance, with no apparent injury to 
the patient. Doctor Lamour, un- 
fortunately, died before his investi- 
gations, covering a period of forty 
years, could be-~ completed; his 
widow survived him for a day or 
two only. 

‘* Here is a wide and unknown field 
for medical men to investigate. It 
is safe to say that the physician who 
first discovers the bacillus of Lamour’s 
Disease, and the proper remedy to 
combat it, will reap as his reward a 
glory and renown imperishable. La- 
our’s Disease is a disease not yet 
understood—a disease whose termi- 
nation is believed to be fatal—a 
strange disease which seems to render 
radiant and beautiful the features of 
the patient, brightening them with 
the forewarning of impending death, 
and the splendid resurrection of im- 
mortality.”’ 

The Tracer of Lost Persons caressed 
his chin reflectively. “ Quite so, Miss 
Smith, and this is the disease which 
Doctor Hollis has chosen for her 
speciality. Only one case on record. 
Thank you.” 

Miss Smith replaced the papers in 
the steel cylinder, slipped it into the 
pneumatic tube, sent it whizzing 
below to the safe-deposit vaults, 
and, saluting Mr. Keen witha plea- 
sant inclination of her head, went 
out of the room. 

The Tracer turned in his chair, 
picked up the daily detective report, 
and scanned it untrl he came to the 
name Hollis. It appeared that the 
daily routine of Rosalind Hollis had 
not varied during the past three 
weeks. In the morning she was good 
to the poor with bottles and pills ; 
in the afternoons she tucked one of 
Lamour’s famous sixteen volumes 
under her arm, and walked to the 
Park, where, with democratic sim- 
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plicity she sat on a secluded bench and 
pored over the symptoms of Lamour’s 
Disease. About five she retired to her 
severely simple apartment in the 
big brownstone office-building de- 
voted to physicians. Here she took 
tea, read a little, dined alone, and 
retired about nine. This was the 
guileless, but determined, existence 
of Rosalind Hollis, M.D., according to 
McConnell, the detective assigned to 
observe her. 

The Tracer refolded the report of 
his chief of detectives and pigeon- 
holed it just as the door opened and 
a tall, attractive-looking young man 
entered. 

Shyness was his conspicuous attri- 
bute; he offered his hand to Mr. 
Keen with an embarrassed air, and 
seated himself at that gentleman’s 
invitation. 

‘““I’m almost sorry I began this 
thing,” he blurted out like a big school- 
boy, appalled at his own misdemean- 
our. “The truth is, Mr. Keen, 
that the prospect of actually seeing 
a live “Carden Girl’ has frightened 
me. My business with that sort of 
girl ends when I’ve drawn her 
picture.” 

‘** But surely, Mr. Carden,” said the 
Tracer mildly,; “you have some 
natural curiosity to see the living 
tepresentative of your charming but 
inanimate originals ? ”’ 

‘* Yes—oh, yes, certainly. I’d like 
to see one of them alive—say looking 
from a window, or from a cab, but I 
should not care to be too close to 
her.” 

‘* Merely seeing a ‘Carden Girl’ does 
not commit you to anything further,” 
interposed Mr. Keen, smiling. ‘‘ She 
is far too busy; too absorbed in 
her own affairs to take any notice 
of you. I understand that she even 
has something. of an aversion for 
men.” 

** Aversion ! ” 
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**'Well, she considers them un- 
necessary to her existence.”’ 

‘* Why is that ?”’ asked Mr. Carden, 
with a slight indication of curiosity. 

‘* Because she has a mission in life,”’ 
said Mr. Keen. 

Carden looked out of the window. 
It was pleasant weather—June in all 
its early loveliness—the fifth day of 
June. The seventh was his birthday. 

““T’ve simply got to marry some- 
body before the day after to-morrow,”’ 
he said aloud—* that is, if l want my 
legacy.” 

‘“What are you saying?” 
manded the Tracer sharply. 

Carden turned a pink and guilty 
countenance towardshim. “I didn’t 
tell you all the circumstances of the 
case, Mr. Keen,” he said, ‘‘ I suppose 
I ought to have’done so.”’ 

“Quite so,” said the Tracer se- 
verely. ‘“‘ Why is it necessary, Mr. 
Carden, that you marry before the 
day after to-morrow ? ”’ 

‘* Well, it’s my twenty-eighth birth- 
day 99 

‘“ Someone has left you money on 
condition that you marry before your 
twenty-eighth birthday ? Is that it, 
Mr. Carden ? An uncle ? An imbecile 
grandfather ? A sentimental aunt ? ”’ 

‘“My Aunt Tabby Van Beekman,”’ 
the young man replied. 

‘* Where is she ?”’ 

“In Trinity Churchyard. It’s too 
late to expostulate with her, you sec, 
Mr. Keen; besides, it wouldn’t have 
done any good even if she were alive.” 

The Tracer knitted his brows. 

‘‘ She was very proud, very didac- 
tic,’ said Carden. “I am the last of 
my race, and my aunt was determined 
that the family should not die out 
with me. I didn’t want to marry, 
but she tried to make me. At all 
events, Iam not going to marry any 
woman inferior to the type I have 
created with my pencil—the type that 
the public calls the ‘Carden Girl.’ And 
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now you see that your discovery of 
this living type comes rather late. In 
two days I must be legally married, if 
I am to have my Aunt Tabby’s legacy ; 
and to-day, for the first time, I hear 
of a girl who, you assure me, compares 
favourably with my copyrighted type, 
but who has a mission, and anaversion 
to men. So you see, Mr. Keen, the 
matter is hopeless.” 

‘*T don’t see anything of the kind,”’ 
said Mr. Keen, firmly. 

“Do you believe, then, that there 
is a chance ? ”’ 

‘* Of your falling in love within the 
next hour or so? Frankly, I think 
there 1s every chance of it. I am 
sure of it. But that is not the diff- 
culty. The problem is far more com- 
plicated.”’ 

‘You mean 

“How to marry the girl before 
the day after to-morrow. That’s the 
problem, Mr. Carden !—not whether 
you are capable of falling in love 
with her. I have seen her ; you can’t 
avoid falling in love with her. No- 
body could. I, myself, am on the 
verge of it; and Iam fifty ;' youcan’t 
avoid loving her.”’ 

“ Tf that were so,” said Carden 
gravely ; “if I were ae going to 
fall in love with her—I would not 
care a rap about my Aunt Tabby 
and her money —” 

“You ought to care about it for 
this young girl’s sake. The legacy is 
virtually hers, not yours. She has a 
right to it. No man can ever give 
enough to the woman he loves; no 
man has ever done so. What she 
gives and what he gives are never a 
fair exchange. If you can balance the 
account in any measure, it is your 
duty to do it. If she comes to love 
you she may think it very fine that 
you bring to her your love, yourself, 
your fame, your talents, your success, 
your position, your gratifying income. 
Therefore, I say, endow her with all 
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your earthly goods. Give all you can 
in every way to lighten as much as 
possible man’s hopeless debt to all 
women who have ever loved.”’ 

‘* You talk as though I were already 
committed,’ said Carden, rather 
abashed. 

‘** You are, morally. For a month I 
have, without her knowledge, it is 
true, invaded the privacy of a very 
lovely girl—studied her minutely, 
possessed myself of her history, in- 
formed myself as to her habits. What 
excuse had I for this unless I desired 
her happiness and yours ? Nobody 
could offer me any inducement to 





engage in such a practice unless I 
believed that the means might justify 
a happy conclusion; and that con- 
clusion is your marriage to her.”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said Carden uneasily ; 
‘but how are we going to accomplish 
it by the day after to-morrow ? How 
is it to be accomplished at all ? ” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons rose 
and began to pace the floor, clasping 
his hands behind his back. Minute 
after minute sped, while Carden stared 
alternately at Mr. Keen and at the 
blue sky through the open window. 

‘** It is seldom,”’ said Mr. Keen, with 
evident annoyance, “ that I personally 
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take any part in the actual and con- 
crete demonstrations necessary to a 
successful end of a client’s case. 
But Iam forced to doit in this case.” 

He went to a cupboard, picked out 
a grey wig and grey side-whiskers and 
deliberately waved them at Carden. 

‘You see what these look like ? ” 
he demanded. 

‘* Y—yes.” 

“Very well. It is now noon. Do 
you know the Park ? Do you happen 
to recollect a shady turn in the path 
after you cross the bridge over the 
swan lake? Here; I'll draw it for 
you. Now, here is the lake, and here 
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the esplanade and fountain. This 1s 
the path. You follow it—so !—round 
the lake, across the bridge, then 
following the lake to the right—so! 
then up the wooded slope to the left— 
so! Now, here is a bench. I mark it 
Number One. She sits there with 
her book—there she is!” 

‘* Tf she looks like that——”’ began 
Carden. And they both laughed, but 
with a slight trace of excitement. 

‘“ Here is Bench Number Two!” 
resumed the Tracer. ‘‘ Here you sit 
—and there you are!” »* 

‘‘ Thanks,’ said Carden, laughing 
again. 
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*““ Now,” continued the _ Tracer, 
“you must be sitting in this seat at 
one o'clock, she will be there at one- 
thirty, or earlier perhaps. A little 
later I will become visible. Your part 
is merely a thinking part; you 
are to do nothing, say nothing, 
unless spoken to. And when you 
are spoken to you are to acquiesce 
in whatever anybody says to you, 
and you are to do whatever any- 
body requests you todo. And, above 
all, don’t be surprised at anything 
that may happen. You'll be nervous 
enough ; I expect that. You'll pro- 
bably colour up, and flush, and 
fidget ; I also expect that; in fact, I 
count on that. But don’t lose your 
nerve altogether, and don’t think of 
attempting to escape.” 

‘“Escape! From what ? 
whom ? ” 

‘From her ? ” 

“* Her?” 

“Are you going to follow my in- 
structions ?’’ demanded the Tracer 
of Lost Persons. 

‘* [—yes, of course, Mr. Keen.”’ 

“Very well, then. I am going to 
rub some of this under your eyes.” 
And Mr. Keen produced a make- 
up box and, walking over to Carden, 
calmly darkened the skin under his 
eyes. 

“* T look as though I had been out 
all night,” exclaimed Carden, survey- 
ing himself in a mirror. ‘*‘ Do you 
think any girl could discover attrac- 
tion in such a countenance ? ”’ 

“This one will,’ observed the 
Tracer, meaningly. “Now, Mr. 
Carden, one last word : The moment 
you find yourself in love with her, 
and the first moment you have the 
chance to doso decently, make love 
to her. She won’t dismiss you, she 
will repulse you, of course, but she 
won't let you go. I know what I am 
saying; all I ask of you is to 
promise to carry out these in- 
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structions to the letter. Do you 
promise ? ”’ 

66 I do.”’ 

‘“ Then here is the map of the ren- 
dezvous which I have drawn. Be 


there promptly. Good-morning.”’ 


At one o'clock that afternoon a 


‘young man earnestly consulting a 


map might have been seen pursuing 
his solitary way through the Park. 
Fresh green foliage arched above him, 
flecking the path with fretted shadow 
and sunlight ; the sweet odour of 
flowering shrubs saturated the air ; 
the waters of the lake sparkled where 
swans swept to and fro, snowy 
wings spread like sails to the June 
wind. 

‘* This,” he murmured, pausing at a 
shaded bend in the path, “must be 
Bench Number One. I am not to sit 
on that. This must be Bench Number 
Two. I am to sit on this. So here I 
am,’ he added nervously, seating 
himself and looking about him with 
the caution of a cat in strange sur- 
roundings. 

There was nobody in sight. Re- 
assured, he ventured to drop one 
knee over the other and to lean upon 
his stick. For a few minutes he 
remained in this non-committal atti- 
tude, alert, anxious, uncomfortable, 
dreading he knew not what. A fat 
squirrel racing noisily across the 
fallen leaves gave him quite a shock. 
A number of birds came to look— 
or so it appeared to him, for in 
the inquisitive scrutiny of a robin 
he fancied he divined sardonic 
meaning, and in the blank, im- 
pertinent stare of a Starling, a 
sinister significance out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the bird. 

‘“What an absurd position to be 
in!” he thought. And suddenly he 
was seized with a desire to flee. 

He didn’t fly, because he had pro- 
mised not to, but the desire persisted 
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to the point of mania. Oh, how he 
could run if only he hadn’t promised 
not to! His entire being tingled with 
the latent possibilities of a burst of 
terrnfic speed. What a record he could 
make if he hadn’t promised not to! 

He crossed his knees the other 
way and brooded, and the squirrel 
climbed the bench and nosed his 
pockets for possible nuts, then hopped 
hopefully toward a distant nursemaid 
and two children. 

Growing more alarmed every time 
he consulted his watch, Carden at- 
tempted to stem his rising panic with 
logic and philosophy, repeating: 
“Steady ! my boy! Don’t run wild! 
You’re not obliged to marry her, you 
know, if you don’t fall in love 
with her; if you do, you won’t 
mind marrying her. That is philo- 
sophy. That is logic. I wonder 
what will have happened to me by 
this time to-morrow! I wish it were 
this time next month ! Then it would 
be all over. Then it——’’ 

His muttering speech froze on his 
lips. Rooted to his bench he sat star- 
ing at a distant figure approaching 
—the figure of a girl in summer 
attire. 

Nearer and nearer she came, walk- 
ing with a free-limbed, graceful step, 
head high, one arm clasping a book. 

That was the way the girls he 
drew would have walked had they 
ever lived. Even in the midst of his 
consternation his artistic eye noted 
that ; noted the perfect figure, and 
the witchery of its grace and contour, 
and the fascinating poise of her head, 
and the splendid colour of her hair ; 
noted mechanically the flowing lines 
of her gown, and the dainty modelling 
of arm and wrist and throat and ear. 

Then, as she reached her bench 
and seated herself, she raised her eyes 
and looked at him. And for the first 
time in his life he realized that ideal 
beauty was but the pale phantom of 
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the real and founded on something 
more than imagination and thought ; 
on something of vaster import than 
fancy and taste and technical skill ; 
that it was founded on Life itself— 
on breathing, living, palpitating, 
tremulous Life !—from which all 
true inspiration must come. 

Over and over to himself he was 
repeating : ‘‘ Of course, it is perfectly 
impossible that I can be in love al- 
ready. Love doesn’t happen between 
two ticks of a watch. I am merely 
amazed at the girl’s beauty ; that is 
all. I am merely astounded in the 
presence of perfection; that is all. 
There is nothing more serious the 
matter with me. It isn’t necessary for 
me to continue to look at her; it 
isn’t vital to my happiness if I never 
see her again..... That is—of 
course, I should like to see her, be- 
cause I never did see living beauty 
such as hers in any woman. Not even 
in my pictures. What superb eyes! 
What a fascinatingly delicate nose ! 
What a nose! By Heaven, that is a 
nose! I’ll draw noses that way all 
my life. My pictures are all out of 
drawing; I must fit arms into their 
sockets the way hers fit! I must 
remember the modelling of her eye- 
lids, too—and that chin !—and those 
enchanting hands——”’ 

She looked up leisurely from her 
book, surveyed him calmly, absent- 
eyed, then bent her head again to 
the reading. 

‘‘ There is something the matter 
with me,” he thought with a sup 
pressed gulp. “ I—if she looks at me 
again—with those iris-hued eyes of 
hers—I—I think—I’m done for. I 
believe I’m done for anyway. It 
seems rather mad to think it. But 
there is something the matter - 

She deliberately looked at him 
again. 

‘‘ It’s wrong to let loose a girl like 
that on people,’”’ he thought to him- 
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self; “all wrong. Everybody is 
bound to go mad over her. I’m going 
now. I’m mad already. I know I 
am, which practically proves that I’m 
no lunatic. It isn’t her beauty; it’s 
the way she wears it—every motion, 
every breath of her. I know exactly 
what her voice is like. Anybody 
who looks into her eyes can see what 
her soul is, She isn’t out of drawing 
anywhere—physically or spiritually. 
And when a man sees a girl like that, 
why—why, there’s only one thing 
that can happen to him, as far as I 
know. And it doesn’t take a year, 
either. But how awfully remote she 
seems to be.” 

She looked up again, but not at 
him. <A kindly, grey-whiskered old 
gentleman came tottering and rocking 
into view, his rosy, wrinkled face 
beaming benediction on the world 
as he passed through it—on the sun- 
shine dappling the undergrowth, on 
the squirrels sitting up to watch him 
pass, on the stray birds which hopped 
fearlessly in his path, at the young 
man sitting very rigid there on his 
bench, at the fair, sweet-faced girl 
who met his aged eyes with the gentlest 
of involuntary smiles. And Carden 
did not recognise him ! 

“Dr. Attwood!” exclaimed the 
girl, softly, as she rose to greet this 
marvellous imitation of Dr. Austin 
Attwood, the great specialist on chil- 
dren’s diseases. 

The old man beamed weakly at 
her, halted, still beaming, fumbled 
for his eye glasses, adjusted them, 
and peered closely inte her face. 

‘“* Bless my soul,” he smiled ; “ our 
pretty Doctor Hollis!” 

‘““T—I did not suppose you would 
remember me,” she said, rosy with 
pleasure. 

‘““ Remember you ? Surely, surely.” 
He made her a quaint, old-fashioned 
bow, turned and peeped across the 
walk at Carden. And Carden, looking 
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straight into his face, did not know 
the old man, who turned to Doctor 
Hollis again with many mysterious 
nods of his head. 

“You're watching him, too, are 
you ?”’ he chuckled, leaning toward 
her. 

‘““ Watching whom, Doctor Att- 
wood ?”’ she asked, surprised. 

“Hush, child! I thought you 
had noticed that unfortunate and 
afflicted young man opposite.” 

Doctor Hollis looked curiously at 
Carden, then at the old gentleman 
with grey whiskers. 

** Please sit down, Doctor Attwood, 
and tell me,’ she murmured. ‘“ I 
have noticed nothing in particular 
about the young man on the bench.’’ 
And she moved to give him room ; 
and the young man opposite stared 
at them both as though bereft of 
reason. 

‘“A heavy book for small hands, 
my child,” said the old gentleman in 
his quaintly garrulous fashion, peer- 
ing with dimmed eyes at the volume 
in her lap. 

She smiled, looking round at him. 

“* Dear, dear ! ” he said, tremblingly 
raising his eyeglasses to scan the title 
on the page; ‘Doctor Lamour’s 
famous works! Are you studying 
Lamour, child ? ”’ 

‘* Yes,” she said with that charming 
inflection youth reserves for age. 

*Astonishing!”? he murmured. 
‘““The coincidence is more than re- 
markable. A physician! And study- 
ing Lamour’s Disease! Incredible! ”’ 

‘* Is there anything strange in that, 
Doctor Attwood ?”’ she smiled. 

‘“* Strange !”’ He lowered his voice, 
peering across at Carden. “ Strange, 
did you say ? Look across the path 
at that poor young man sitting there !”’ 

“Yes,” she said, perplexed; “I 
see him.” 

‘“What do you see ?”’ whispered 
the old gentleman, in a_ portentous 
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‘* There are,”’ she began, puzzled ; 
** but I—but of what interest to me—”’ 

“Compare his symptoms with the 
symptoms in that book you are study- 
ing,” said the old doctor hoarsely. 

“Do you mean—do you suppose 
——” she stammered, turning her 
eyes on Carden, who promptly blushed 
to his ears and began to fidget. 

*““Every symptom,” muttered the 
old gentleman. “Poor, poor young 
man !”’ 

She had seen Carden turn a vivid 
pink ; she now saw him fidget with 
his walking-stick ; she discovered the 
blue circles under his eyes. Three 
symptoms at once! 

““ Do you believe it possible ? ” she 
whispered excitedly under her breath 
to the old gentleman beside her. “It 
seems incredible ! Such arare disease ! 
Only one single case ever described 
and studied! It seems impossible 
that I could be so fortunate as to 
actually see a case! Tell me, Doctor 
Attwood, do you believe that young 
man is really afflicted with Lamour’s 
Disease ? ”’ 

‘* There is but one way to be abso- 
lutely certain,’ said the old gentle- 
man in a solemn voice, ‘“‘ and that is 
to study him; corroborate your sus- 
picions by observing his pulse and 
temperature as did Doctor Lamour.” 

‘* But—how can I ?”’ she faltered. 
‘““I—he would probably object to 
becoming a patient of mine——” 

‘** Ask him, child! Ask him.” 

“I have not the courage 

‘““Courage should be the badge 
of your profession,” said the old 
gentleman gravely. ‘‘ When did a 
good physician ever show the white 
feather in the cause of humanity ? ”’ 

‘“I—I know, but this requires a 
different sort of courage.” 

‘* How ?”’ persisted the old gentle- 
man, “can you confirm your very 
natural suspicions concerning this un- 
fortunate young man unless you cor- 
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roborate your observations by study- 
ing him at close range? Besides, 
already it seems to me that certain 
unmistakable signs are visible ; I mean 
that strange physical phase which 
Doctor Lamour dwells on: the sym- 
metry of feature and limb, the curi- 
ously spiritual beauty. Do you not 
notice these ? Or is my sight so dim 
that I only imagine it ?” 

‘“He is certainly symmetrical— 
and—in a certain way—almost hand- 
some in regard to features,”’ she ad- 
r-itted, looking at Carden. 

“Poor, poor boy!’”’ muttered the 
old gentleman’ wagging his grey 
whiskers, ‘“‘I am too old to help 
him—too old to dream of finding a 
remedy for the awful malady which 
I am now convinced has seized him. 
I shall study him no more. It is 
useless. All I can do now is to mention 
his case to some young, vigorous, 
ambitious physician—some specialist 


“Don’t!” she whispered, almost 
fiercely—‘“ don’t do that, Doctor Att- 
wood! I want him, please! I— 
you helped me to discover him, you 
see. And his malady is to be my 
speciality. Please, do you mind if I 
keep him all to myself, and study 
him ?” 

‘* But you refused, child.”’ 

‘“T didn’t mean to, I—I didn’t 
exactly see how I was to study him. 
But I must study him! Please let me. 
You discovered him, I admit, but I 
will promise you faithfully to devote 
my entire life to studying him, as the 
great Lamour devoted his life for 
forty years to his single patient.” 

‘*But Doctor Lamour married his 
patient,” said the Tracer mildly. 

‘““ He—I—that need not be neces- 
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sary 
‘* But if it should prove necessary ?” 
66 I—you 99 





‘* Answer me, child.” 


She stared across at Carden. He 
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Les Saintes Maries, which the 
Church knows as Sancta Marie de 


Mare, and the habitants of the Crau — 


and the Camargue as “ Les Saintes,” 
is a dead city, although you may 
read in the ‘‘Courierdu Departe- 
ment ” that “La Musique Muni- 
cipal”? will hold its annual féte, 
in conjunction with that of the 
‘“*Sapeurs Pompiers ” of the vtlle on 
a coming Sunday, and that much 
festivity and glorious merry-making 
may accordingly be expected. 

On the dunes of the Camargue, 
between the blue of the sky and the 
blue of the Mediterranean, sit the 
gaunt, grim bourg of the fisherfolk 
and the herders of cattle and sheep. 
The lone fortress church rises tall 
and severe in its outlines, and the 
whole may be likened to nothing so 
much as a desert mirage. Below the 
haunches of the crenelated walls of 
the church are the white, pink and 
blue houses of the huddling popu- 
lation, and the dory-like boats of the 


fishers. It is all very foreign to any- 


thing seen elsewhere in France, and 
to-morrow, when the pilgrims arrive, 
it will be more cosmopolitan still. 
Six hundred unsophisticated souls 
make Les Saintes their home—shrunk- 
en from as many thousands a few 
centuries ago. The greatest surprise 
is this imposing basalique, rising up, 
as it seems, from a desert of sand, 
with no adequate number of people 
to attend the Holy offices during the 
greater part of the year. Officially 
the town is known as Saintes Maries- 
de-la-Mer, but the reltques of the 
three Marys who fled from Judza 
in company withSaint Lazare, Saint 
Maxim, and Saint Trophime, and 
others, including their servant Sara, 
have given it the popular name of 
“Les Saintes.” 

These holy women, exiled from the 
Holy Land, with their companions, 
embarked without sails, anchor or 
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cordage, in a frail barque and were 
forced by circumstances and stress of 
weather towards the mouth of the 
Rhone, where their ship was thrown 
by a tempest on the barren shore 
to the westward of the river’s 
mouth. 

The exiles, thankful for safety from 
a worse fate, thereupon celebrated 
Mass for the first time in France, 
Saints Maxim and Lazare officiating. 
From that time onward Saint Maxim 
and Saint Lazare set out in true mis- 
sionary spirit to preach throughout 
Provence ; but the three Marys, St. 
Trophime and Sara, remained behind 
to do good among the fisher-folk. 

The women lived in a retratte built 
for them by the habitants who were 
more than willing to be received into 
the faith. The prior lived near by, in 
an oratory, built and freely given by 
the people. 

The pilgrimage to Les Saintes has 
always been one of great devotion. In 
1347 the Bishops of Paris and Cou- 
tances accorded their communicants 
many and varied indulgences for 
having made “i feste S. Marie 
Cléophée ”’ 

In the fourteenth century three 
thousand or more people drew a liveli- 
hood from the industries of Les Saintes 
and the neighbourhood, and its civic 
affairs were administered by three 
consuls who were assisted in their 
duties by three classes of citizens: 
office-holders, clergy, and paupers, the 
latter doubtless the pauvres gens men- 
tioned in the testament of Louis I. of 
Provence, who bequeathed the guar- 
dianship of his soul to Saintes 
Maries, 

In 1448 an inventory and elevation 
of the reliqgues was made at the insti- 
gation of the “good King René ”’ who 
had been solicited by the Dauphin of 
France, Louis XI. René obtained an 
agreement with Pope Nicholas V., 
who named the Archbishop of Aix 
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and the Bishop of Marseilles as his 
delegates. These, together with the 
governmental and civic authorities, 
proceeded to hold a council with a 
view to collecting all the traditionary 
information possible concerning the 
sacred reliques. The bourg was searched 
and the archives of the church as 
well, and all contemporary side lights 
reviewed. Two bodies were found 
buried beneath the altar of the 
Oratory. 

These were thought to be the re- 
mains of Marie Jacobé and her 
daughter, and they were given su- 
preme dignity in the presence of 
King René, Queen Isabelle and their 
daughter Yolande. The Cardinal de 
Foix, the Archbishop of Aix, the 
Bishop of Marseilles and many other 
prelates and nobles of Provence were 
also present. 

A national pilgrimage to Saintes 
Maries was made in 1867, when the 
veliques, which had been hidden away 
previous to the Revolution, were 
given further dignities and placed in 
a golden coffret. (Gounod composed 
special music for the occasion, and 
the world of letters was represented 
by the poet Mistral and Lentheric 
the historian. 

The three fée days, which occur in 
May, are an event never to be forgotten 
nor confused with anything of a 
similar purport. Unlike Seville, Rome, 
Lourdes, or anything in Brittany, 
it is extremely primitive, with no 
suggestion of dazzling splendour 
throughout the celebration, and 
therein lies the impressiveness of the 
Fete des Saintes Maries. 

The first day’s celebration was 
devoted to the further gathering of 
the throng and the Grand Mass. At 
the first note of the “ Magnificat ”’ 
the reliques were brought forth from 
the upper chapel, and the crowd 
within and without broke into a 
les Satntes 


thunderous ‘* Vivent 
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Mantes Then was sung the “ Can- 
tique des Satntes.”’ 

On the second day the procession 
formed outside the church for the 
descent to the historic sands upon 
which the holy exiles made their first 
landing, men bearing on their shoul- 
ders a representation of the barque 
which brought the Saintes thither. 
There were prelates and plebeians, 
and tourists and vagabond gipsies, 
and one and all they entered into 
the ceremony with an enthusiasm— 
in spite of the hot sun—which made 
up for the apparert lack of devout- 
ness, for, taken collectively, the 
most sacred pilgrimages are anything 
but devout. 

At the water’s edge the chief reltques 
were raised high above the heads of 
the throng, and a benediction passed 
upon land and sea, and on all living 
things belonging thereto. 

The ordinary tourist has not yet 
become a devotee of this /fée of 
Saintes Maries de la Mer, and the 
whole aspect, save in the presence 
of two motors at the back of the 
great church, is the same as it has 
been for the last century or two, 
always excepting the ridiculous little 
chemin-de-fer and its accompanying 
line of telegraph poles. 

The architecture of the eglise of 
Les Saintes is one of the marvels of 
it all. Of the primitive church on 
the same site there is still to be seen 
a curious window-framing, and the 
two sculptured lions flanking the 
south portal are of the same epoch. 
The present church dates from the 
tenth century, and ranks among the 
earliest in France. Its severe aspect 
is more like the donjon of a fortress 
than what one knows as the accepted 
form of a great church, but it serves 
to show the militant spirit in which 
churches were constructed in those 
early days. Almost windowless, it 
formed not only a place of worship 
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but a stronghold against the Saracen 
and Barbary hordes, who, ever and 
anon, descended upon the defenceless 
outposts of Gaul. It is one of the very 
few churches still extant built after 
this manner, the greater cathedrals 
of Albi and Rodez in mid-France 
being but a further development of 
the same idea. 

At Les Saintes, asin Italy at Assissi, 
there are symbols of the three states 
of religion : the crypt, or catacombs, 
suggestive of persecution ; the -forti- 
fied nave, a symbol of the body which 
, prays but is not afraid to fight, and 

the chapelle-superieure, the holy 
place of the Saints of heaven, the 
Christian counsellors into whose care 
man has been confided. This is the 
professional description of the 
symbolism and, churchman or not, 
one is bound to see the logic of the 
arrangement. = 

Deep down in the dark crypt are 
the reliques of the dusky Sara, servant 
of the Holy Marys, who herself has 
been elevated to Sainthood, as the 
patronne of the vagabond gipsies of all 
the world. On the occasion of the 
Féte de .mat the Bohemians and 
Gitanos, from all corners of the earth, 
who have been able to make the pil- 
grimage thither, pass the night before 
the shrine of their Saint as a prelimi- 
nary to the election of their Queen 
for the coming year. Those interested 
in gipsy-'ore should not neglect the 
opportunity of seeing these happy-go- 
lucky people at this great springtime 
féte, as it reveals a new and curious 
side in the life and character of the 
Romanys. 

The gipsy of tradition is usually 
a wicked vagabond, but to see 
him kneeling before the shrine of 
‘“ batronne reine Sara,’ ragged and 
travel: worn, yet burning costly 
candles, and piously saying ‘ Aves,”’ 
one can only think him as devout as 
one need be. 
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In one little incident only did we 
notice any avowed intimation of 
wrong-doing We overheard the 
following conversation between two 
nomadic strangers: ‘“ See,’’ said one, 
“this fine candle which I have 
brought to the shrine of our patronne 
reine. I stole it at the Egltse de Bar- 
bentane the day of the first com- 
munion.” | 

““ As for me,” said the other, not 
to be outdone, “I stole mine in the 
Eglise de St Gtlle even while it was 
yet alight.” 

Nevertheless, at Les Saintes the 
gipsies displayed a wholesome regard 
for the squad of gen-de-’armes who 
circulated in and out among the 
pilgrims. 

These sun - browned wanderers 
who gather ostensibly for the /éfe 
sometimes do a little horse-trading 
as an aside, and’a little quarrell- 
ing and fighting is the natural 
accompaniment; no more, however, 
than among irresponsible classes 
elsewhere. 

The hotels of Les Saintes offer prac- 
tically nothing in the way of accom- 
modation, and what there is usually 
takes on an inflated value of even 
fifty times its value during the féte, 
but if you are a motorist you won’t 
pay it, for you can go up the roadway 
at any speed you like—there are no. 
police traps on these lonely roads 
—and after paying fifty centimes 
for a pail of rather muddy water 
to refresh your metallic steed, you 
move on to some other sleeping 
place. One must either do this or 
become a real nomad, and sleep in 
the open with the stars for candles 
and a bundle of beach-grass for a 
pillow, which wouldn’t be hard lines 
either. If you were a Romany you 
would sleep on a mattress under 
your own roulotte. But we turned 
the prow of our motor, with its tired, 
dusty occnpants, towards the up-to- 
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dateness of an Arles hotel, there to 
partake of an imitation Parisian 
dinner which was not nearly so good 
as it ought to be, and a bath with 
‘hot and cold ”’ turned on. 


On the whole, the fée was well 
worth seeing, and no _ belated 
Riviera tourist should leave the 
sunny fields of France until he has 
taken it in en” route to Paris. 





UNDER THE SIGN OF GEMINI 


By ANGUS EVAN ABBOT 


Illustrated by Emile Nelson 


brothers grow up so much alike 

in face and figure that only 

intimate friends can distinguish 
between the two. The _ possibili- 
ties of unique situations are multi- 
plied when, by like disposition, each 
is on the alert to make use of his 
likeness for the purpose of confront- 
ing his brother with some startling 
complication. 

Courtenay and John Vincent were 
brothers of this kind. They took a 
delight in springing mines under each 
other’s feet, and in appearance they 
were alike as two Chinamen. 

The chance of a lifetime befell 


| is a dangerous thing when two 


John, as he _ strolled along the 
Strand with his friend, Lord 
Levesque. As always, Levesque was 


dressed to the verge of dandification. 
His silk hat flamed in the glow of 
London’s mid-day mid-May sun; his 
gloves were emphatically perfection ; 
his stick, his patent leather shoes ; 
in fact, everything was perfect, and 
his black moustache was as definite 
as a geometrical spiral. In contrast 
to the noble lord, John Vincent 
walked in tweeds. He carried his 
gloves in his left hand, his cane was 
hooked round his left forearm, and 
as he walked, he talked to the im- 
maculate creation by his side. It was 
when the two were opposite Somerset 
House that a man whom they 
chanced to meet mistook John Vincent 
for his brother Courtenay. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Vin- 
cent!’’ the man said. “ To think of 
running against you my first half 
hour in London! This is a small 


village, to be sure. I told you so 
when you were in Cleveland.” 

That last word was fatal. 

John Vincent paused abruptly 
at the sound of the voice. It was 
distinctly that of a well-educated 
American, and had a pleasant, un- 
exaggerated ring about it, the 
words being frankly spoken and 
warmly genial. John Vincent saw 
standing before him, with hand 
outstretched, a man of medium height, 
and like Lord Levesque, dressed to 
the exactitude of Euclid’s rules. 
His beard was parted in the 
centre, and brushed almost aggres- 
sively to either side, and his eyes 
were bright and fearless. Up to the 
mention of “‘ Cleveland,’’ John Vin- 
cent had not the faintest clue as to the 
identity of the American, but now 
the truth flashed upon him, sudden 
and illuminating. Since his return 
from a visit to America six months 
before, Courtenay Vincent had 
continued to speak highly of a certain 
Miss Montgomery, of Cleveland. 
John knew that his brother looked 
forward to meeting this lady again 
when her father brought her to visit 
London. Here, there could be no 
doubt, stood Mr. Montgomery, the 
father of the girl. Such a chance to 
dig a pitfall for Courtenay, John 
could not allow to pass. 

He permitted his face to relax into 
no smile of welcome. He looked the 
American squarely in the eyes and 
said coldly, “Mr. Montgomery, I 
believe ? ”’ 

The American’s face fell. 

““That is my name,” he said, a 
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harsh ring coming into his pleasant 
voice. 

‘** Awfully glad to meet you,” said 
John, glancing with apparent fear 
over his shoulder to where, a dozen 
paces away, stood Lord Levesque, 
patiently awaiting the end of the in- 
terview, ‘“‘and awfully sorry I can’t 
stop to have a few minutes’ chat, 
*pon my word I am, but I’m with 
my friend Levesque, and of course, 
I cannot keep -his lordship waiting. 
Where are you putting up—the Cecil ? 
I'll drop in and see you soon. You'll 
excuse me now, I’m sure. This is 
London, you know, Mr. Montgomery, 
not Cleveland.” 

‘*So it would seem,” said Peter 
Montgomery, turning sharply on his 
heel and moving away, but scarcely 
able to walk, his muscles were so 
rigid with rage. 

““Courtenay will soon become 
aware of complications between two 
English speaking nations, I fear,’’ said 
John to himself as he rejoined 
his companion. “ A friend of mine,”’ 
was all he said to Levesque, and the 
two strolled on. 


Peter Montgomery was a proud 
man, and as he walked away his 
heart, a fierce furnace, boiled blood 
through every vein, and the glow of 
the heat shone on his usually pallid 
cheeks. 

‘“‘Peter Montgomery, have you 
come to this? Have you lived fifty 
years of resourceful independent life 
to come at last to be pooh-poohed 
away for a stripling lord ? Have you 
brought your daughter across the 
Atlantic to throw her at the head 
of a conceited snob, who, after accept- 
ing all the hospitality you could 
lavish upon him in Cleveland, is now 
ashamed to meet you in the sight of 
his friends ? By Heaven, there should 
be a law prohibiting any American 
girl from marrying an Englishman ! ” 
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He ran against a policeman. 

‘* Officer where can I find a Cook’s 
tourist office ?”’ he asked. 

The policeman directed him to 
Ludgate Circus, whither he whirled 
in a hansom. 

“See here,” he said irritably, “I 
want to go somewhere, quick. Where 
can I go? You're an Englishman, 
aren’t you?” he asked the clerk. 
“Well, I don’t want you, I want 
what you call a “ foreigner,’ a German. 
Anything but an Englishman. I 
want to go somewhere on something 
that is leaving these shores at once. I 
don’t care a continental where the 
place is so that it is continental and 
away from this island surrounded by 
seas of snobbery and enveloped in fogs 
of prejudice. Norway? Yes, that 
seems good. I want tickets for my 
daughter, her maid, and myself. 
Here you are, and I am proud that 
the first money I spend in England 
is spent to get out of it. Good- 
day.”’ 

When the irate man reached the 
Hotel Cecil he found that his daughter 
was out, and, with what patience he 
could summon, he _ awaited her 
return. 


At the same moment that Peter 
Montgomery addressed John Vincent 
in the Strand, a card was handed 
to Lucy, the maid, who in turn, 
handed it to Miss Montgomery. En- 
graved upon the card was the name 
‘* Mr. Courtenay Vincent,” which was 
followed by the letters, ‘‘ M.R.S.M.,”’ 
which letters be it known, stand for 
““Member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians of Great Britain.” 

Helen Montgomery, as she gazed at 
the card, thought it the most glorious 
thing she had seen since leaving 
Cleveland. Only a few moments ago 
she had put on her hat to stroll 
into the. Embankment Gardens, of 
which she caught tempting glimpses 
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from her windows. Sunshine, soft 
and rich, fell upon the green sward, 
laburnum trees stood draped in drip- 
ping gold, chestnuts held aloft their 
myriad candles to the sun, and waft- 
ing hither and yon, butterflies flew 
their uncharted flight. Everywhere 
was green and gold and sunshine, and 
over all quiet and rest. Miss Mont- 
gomery wished to wander among the 
gardens, the better to realise that, at 
last, she walked in London. But, 
too late! The card was in her hand. 
She hurried into the sitting room of 
her suite and told Lucy the caller 
was to be shown in. 

Courtenay Vincent entered with a 
stride, and brought with him an atmo- 
sphere of the great outdoors, of golf- 
links and river stretches, of wind- 
blown seas and Highland hills. The 
hand he held out to her was large and 
heavy, andit wrapped itself round the 
small white one of the American as a 
shell envelopes a pearl. 

““Here you are in London,” he 
cried heartily, “‘ and you have brought 
with you your own Euclid Avenue 
sunshine. Once on a time the sun 
came to us from the east, but now 
you Americans crook your little 
finger, and hey, presto! he crosses 
the Atlantic as part of your luggage.” 

He continued to hold her hand in 
his, looking down into her eyes from 
the height of six feet and one-half 
inch. Her face, full of happiness, was 
turned up to his. 

Not every American man breaks 
down at forty, nor is every American 
girl graceful and elegant, but here 
stood one, however, a Western sylph, 
slender as an iris, lithe as a branch of 
the birch tree. A glorious cloud of 
dark hair surmounted her white fore- 
head, her cheeks told of the Atlantic’s 
bronzing breezes. 

‘* You are a recent convert to sun- 
worship, are you not: ”’ she asked 
laughingly. ‘‘I seem to remember 
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that in Cleveland you wished the sun 
to move on.”’ 

“Ah! that was the undiluted 
American sun ; much too strong and 
frank for sleepy English eyes. How 
it smote upon those white pavements 
of yours! I can see now the rays 
splintering on the stones like flames 
playing above molten metals. Eyes 
that can bear such sunshine can look 
the world in the face. But never 
mind the sun ; tell me, where is your 
father ? ”’ 

‘Out in the wilderness of London, 
asking questions of savages; some- 
where in that direction,’ and she held 
out a hand and spun round on her 
heel, indicating every point of the 
compass in her circular sweep. 

‘* That is definite, I must own,”’ he 
laughed. “‘ Now, I believe it is claimed 
that men are unobserving creatures, 
but I notice that you are wearing 
your hat. From the circumstance I 
infer you were about to go out, or, 
perhaps have just come in?” 

“IT meant to go out and walk,” 
she admitted. 

*“How quickly the English spirit 
is engendered! Before you are 
twenty-four hours in the island you 
feel bound to take to your feet and 
walk. But tell me, was there an 
object in the proposed walk, or was 
it to be an English walk, a walk for 
the walking of the walk ? ”’ 

“Just an English walk,” 
admitted. 

““Good ! I may come then ?” 

They strolled down to the Embank- 
ment Gardens where he pointed 
out the newly-erected monument 
to Sir Arthur Sullivan ; they crossed 
into St. James’ Park, skirted the 
front of Buckingham Palace, cut 
through Green Park, and entering 
Piccadilly came to Prince’s restaurant 
in pleasing time for lunch. After- 
wards Courtenay Vincent, in a han- 
som, whirled the delighted and 
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delightful girl back to her hotel, and, 
promising to call later, to meet 
her father, betook himself to his 
club. 


When Helen Montgomery entered 
the sitting-room she found her father 
pacing the floor in keen impatience. 
At a glance the daughter recognised 
that something serious had occurred. 
She understood her father’s moods : 
his face was as print to her; now 
she read on the parchment of. his 
features, anger, resentment, and deter- 
mination. When anger or distraction 
possessed her father, Helen feared 
him. She had come in from her 
walk and luncheon with heart light 
as a lark’s, the joy of the morning 
on the tip of her tongue. At the 
sight of her father’s face her enthusi- 
asm collapsed like a stricken balloon, 
and, still holding the handle of the 
door, she stood looking at him. 

“Helen, I want you to write a 
letter.” 

‘Yes, father.” 

In the Montgomery household the 
American “ papa” had never man- 
aged to usurp the “father” of Peter 
Montgomery’s Scottish ancestors. 

‘* The letter you are about to write 
will hurt you, but only for a time. 
Later, you will be glad.”’ 

“Yes, father.” 

‘“* Hurt or glad, or neither glad nor 
hurt, the letter must be written. 
Question me in no way, but write 
as I tell you. I have learned some- 
thing I do not like.” 

Helen instantly divined that the 
matter must be of a social nature, 
and struck at her father’s pride. 
She knew that he would not 
think of troubling her with business, 
even though the financial stars of 
Cleveland rained from the commercial 
firmament. She feared thecable had 
flashed across dire tidings of her 
brother at home. 
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Peter Montgomery began to dic- 
tate. 

‘‘Sir,—You are to consider—our 
friendship—at an end, and—you will 
please understand—that you are not 
to call here—otherwise——”’ 

Helen Montgomery suddenly ceased 
to write. She gazed a moment at 
her pen, then abruptly pushed back 
her chair from the writing table at 
which she sat. Her cheeks flamed 
with sudden emotion. 

“To whom am I addressing this 
letter, father ?’’ she demanded. 

“I told you to ask no questions.” 
Peter Montgomery placed his knuckles 
on the edge of the table and looked 
at his daughter fixedly. 

“But I must insist on asking one 
question. To whom does the ‘Sir’ 
apply ?” 

“Write, I say.” 

‘* Please answer me, father.” 

Father and daughter faced one 
another. The father was first to 
waver, if waver it could be called. 

“You have already guessed,” he 
said. 

‘Courtenay Vincent ? ” 

“Courtenay Vincent,’’ he echoed. 
‘* You will now finish the letter.” 

“IT shall do nothing of the sort.” 

The girl caught up the sheet of 
notepaper, and savagely crumpled it 
between her palms. Her eyes beat 
back her father’s angry glances; 
rebellion, rank rebellion, sat in them. 
It had been long in coming, but now 
she rebelled with all her might. 
Tearing the crumpled paper into tiny 
pieces she flung them fluttering out 
of the window. 

‘“‘T refuse to write,” she said. 

Peter Montgomery stood in shocked 
astonishment. The fact that he could 
be defied struck a feeling of helpless- 
ness into his heart, and he experienced 
a sharp feeling of sorrow for himself, 
for dictators are always rich in self- 
pity. After a time he attempted 
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to reason, the season for reasoning 
having passed. 

“* Helen,” he said, ‘“‘ this morning 
I learned_—” 


“I care nothing for what you have ~ 


learned, father,’’ she cried. 

“Very well. I will merely tell 
you then that we leave London to- 
morrow morming. You must be 
ready to go.” 

“Yes, father, I shall be ready 
to go.” 

Peter Montgomery strode out of 
the room. 


John Vincent and his friend Lord 
Levesque were already comfortably 
seated in the club, half way through 
their after-lunch cigar, and quite 
through their coffee, when John’s 
brother Courtenay walked in upon 
them. 
asm in epitome and soon told all his 
joys. John, for once foregoing his 
accustomed semi-indolent sarcasm, 
listened sympathetically. 

““How many are across?” he 
asked. 

““The daughter and father. The 
son of the family has not come.” 

““Have you met the father?” 
innocently inquired John. 

“No, only Miss Montgomery.” 

A pause followed ; John broke 
the silence. 

** By the way, Courtenay, I received 
this bellet doux a moment ago. As I 
know nothing of the matter, I suppose 
you may be able to shed some light 
upon it.” 

From the envelope handed to him 
Courtenay Vincent drew forth a sum- 
mons commanding the presence of 
John Vincent at the court of Welling- 
borough, a hundred miles from 
London, to answer to the charge of 
furiously driving a motor car, and 
further, with being unable to pro- 
duce his license when asked by 
the police. Courtenay read _ the 


The new-comer was enthusi-— 
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document quite through with com- 
placency. 

‘““ Ah, yes,” he said, “I thought, 
perhaps, you might be getting some- 
thing like this sooner or later. I con- 
fess to driving rather fast—you really 
have no defence to that part of the 
charge, John, for I was spinning along 
—and—well it wasn’t quite the thing 
to give your name to the police per- 
haps. As to the license part of the 
charge, I really wasn’t to blame, for I 
hadn’t your license with me, you 
know, and having given the name of 
John, I could not show a license made 
out for ‘ Courtenay.’ ” 

‘*“Oh, spare me your apologies.”’ 

““IT will. I guessed it mightn’t be 
convenient for me to attend court 
next week, with my American friends 
just arriving, so I took the liberty 
of deputing the matter to you.” 

“Very good of you I am sure! 
I take it I shall be fined.” : 

“Doubly, I fear. The police are 
most inconsiderate. But it’s an in- 
teresting drive down to Wellingbor- 
ough, John. Take mycar; in fact, 
I think it will be necessary to do so, as 
the police have its number.” 

‘“‘ Thanks, very much indeed!”’ 

‘** Oh, don’t mention it. You would 
do as much for me, I know, if occasion 
required it.” 

The three sat in languid silence for 
an hour before Courtenay roused 
himself. 

‘* Tsay, Levesque, I wish you would 
walk over to the Cecil with me. I 
want to introduce you,” he said. 

‘* Am I not to be asked ? ” inquired 
John. 

“Not this time. Later on I hope 
to win for you all the privileges of a 
brother-in-law, whatever they may 
be.”’ 

The two set out. Then John went 
farther than a man has any right 
to do, even when playing a pratical 
joke. He dashed to the telephone, 
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and ringing up the Cecil, asked for 
Mr. Montgomery. Receiving a reply 
from that gentleman, he spoke : 

‘* Oh, by the way, Mr. Montgomery, 
when I met you this morning I was 
somewhat taken aback, because I was 
walking with Lord Levesque, a most 
particular nobleman, you know. | 
may have appeared cold, and 
that sort of thing, but it was only 
because of the company I was in. I 
am sure you will understand my pre- 
dicament, but to show you that I 
have no particular objections to my 
lord knowing of our acquaintance- 
ship 2 

‘“Not another word ! 
listen to another word,’”’ came the 
voice of Mr. Montgomery, ring.ng 
with indignation. 

“(Tl bring Lord Levesque round 
with me i 

John heard the receiver jammed to 
its rest at the Cecil. 

‘“That should square the motor 
deal,’ grinned John, as he returned 
to his comfortable chair. When he 
had grown older he admitted that he 
had exceeded bounds. 








When the door closed behind her 
father Helen Montgomery faced the 
window and looked out on the 
gardens and river. Dismay had hold 
upon her; dismay at her first rebel- 
lion against the will of her father, 
dismay at some unknown defect in 
her lover. Each in itself was enough 
to annihilate composure, the two to- 
gether seemed to tear in twain the 
firmament above her. The granite 
foundations of the hotel heaved and 
subsided beneath her feet ; Cleopatra’s 
Needle, hitherto so rigid, quivered on 
its base. Colour vanished from lilac 
and laburnum, and the river was a 
grey valley of rolling tears. 

With a sudden start she fell back 
from the window and for some minutes 
walked aimlessly round the room. 


I will not . 
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Then she sat down on the very edge 
of a sofa, clasped her hands together, 
and with eyes set in rigid features 
glared straight in front of her at 
nothing at all. No tears came to 
relieve the strain. 

She took firm hold of herself 
at last, and began to arm _ for 
action. She passed out of the hotel, 
and stepping into a hansom, 
ordered cabby to drive to Princes 
Gate. As the hansom whirled along 
Piccadilly, dived down into Knights- 
br.dge, and skirted Hyde Park, poor 
Helen thought many brave thoughts. 
Cabby drew up before a house whose 
appearance could only be imposing 
to a Londoner. | 

Once out of the cab the girl stood 
irresolute, glancing from the door of 
No. 27 to the cab and back again. At 
length, bidding cabby to wait, she 
lay hold of the door bell, and gave 
ita most unfeminine tug. The alarm 
set up by the bell seemed to find an 
echo in her own heart, as it thumped 
against her side like the beat of a 
drum. Slowly the door swung open, 
and Helen found herself face to 
face with a butler, broad and benign 
as an ocean at rest. In his world was 
no hysteria. 

At the first sight of this pompous 
individual, the girl ejaculated an in- 
voluntary little “Oh!” and then 
forced to collect herself, she said: © 

“Tf Mrs. Vincent is at home, will 
you please give her this card?” 
and Helen presented her card to the 
haughty flunky. 

Marvellous to relate the butler 
seemed impressed. He conducted the 
girl up a flight of stairs and flung open 
the door of a large drawing-room. In 
a wilderness of furniture, solid as the 
Empire, and proportionately large, the 
girl from Cleveland awaited the com- 
ing of Courtenay Vincent’s mother. 

At the first sight of , Mrs. 
Vincent’s face poor Helen’s nerve 
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nay. Father says he has heard terrible 
things, and—and he forbids me to see 
him, and—and—and—oh! I wish 
we had never left Cleveland - 

Another storm of distress and dis- 
appointment swept over the girl. 

‘You will make me break down, 
too, Miss Montgomery, indeed, you 
will. Don’t, dear, don’t,” pleaded 
Mrs. Vincent. ‘A father hears too 
much when his only daughter is con- 
cerned. A father’s love is apt to be 
a selfish thing, dear, causing him to 
cling like a miser to his daughter. 
He too often thinks of himself, all 
the while believing he is thinking 
only of his child.” 

‘It is cruel of me to come to you 
with a tale against your son,”’ sobbed 
the girl. 

‘No, my dear, no. To whom else 
could you go? You were right 
to come to me, and you were brave 
too. What has your father heard ? ”’ 

‘*He would not tell me.”’ 

“To be sure. I might have 
known that without asking. But 
when did he hear ?.”’ 

‘‘ It must have been this morning.”’ 

‘‘ Have your father and Courtenay 
met ?”’ 

‘“ No, for—for—” the girl blushed, 
‘* your son and I have been together 
all the morning; we lunched to- 
gether 

‘“‘Courtenay told me he intended 
to call on you, and I thought you 
might lunch together. I wanted him 
to bring you here, but he was 
selfish. It is strange that your 
father has heard things against 
the boy. Surely his reputation 
is not so bruited abroad as to 
be picked up in the streets of London. 
I do not understand it.” 

‘Nor I,” admitted the girl. 

‘“Does your father know you are 
here ?”’ 

The girl shook her head. 

‘You must remain then, until all 
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is made smooth again. Trust me, 
when I tell you that the whole matter 
is some strange mistake. London 
is a large collection of very small 
villages, and, believe me, the people 
are rural, far more rural than you 
are in Cleveland. Courtenay is a 
good son.” 

Helen Montgomery was_ smiling 
now. She trusted Mrs. Vincent 
wholly. ‘ 

“T will send the cartiage to the 
hotel with a note asking your father 
to come here, and depend on it, I 
will make you all as happy as sand- 
boys. I wish I had a daughter 
to help cheer you, but there is 
no use wishing, and you must make 
the best of me.”’ 


Courtenay Vincent and _ Lord 
Levesque reached the Cecil, but 
Peter Montgomery did not await 
their arrival. Instead, Courtenay was 
handed a note written with the legible 
precision of an American business 
man. He read :— 

““Mr. Courtenay Vincent, 

** Sir,—I consider it a third insult 
that you should call here to see me. 
Understand—I do not put up with 
one insult, let alone three, from any 
man. You, therefore, will cease forth- 
with from annoying me, or take the 
consequences.” 

Courtenay Vincent read this note 
three times. “ If—this—does—not— 
beat—everything,”’ he muttered, and 
shoved the note into Levesque’s 
hands. ‘‘ What do you make of it ?” 
he asked. 

“It seems fairly explicit,” said 
his lordship, after running his eye 
over the matter. “I gather that 
Mr. Montgomery could bring to mind 
acquaintances whom he would rather 
meet than you.” 

‘That’s reasonably — 
Courtenay said angrily. 

‘* Ye—e—s, I fancy so. I would not 


obvious,” 
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BLACK BRIAR 


By HERBERT McDONALD 


lllustrated by W. Matthews 


Part II. 


Seth Baker stood in the yard by the 
side of the great black hound, his 
watch in one hand, a lump of sugar 
in the other, and at seventeen minutes 
to three the dog got the sugar, 
followed by a swallow of warm milk, 
which he seemed to enjoy, then they 
started for the downs. Black Briar, 
full of fire and life, danced at his lead, 
but he was well rugged, for the wind 
was cold and a dog in his condition 
becomes quickly chilled. 

Time is accutately kept at such 
meetings, for a certain proportion of 
the fixtures must be decided on each 
day, and bright daylight is essential 
for accurate judging, while the days 
at the time of year are none 
too long. 

At five minutes past three, 
to;the moment, the eager dogs 
were slipped after the already 
running hare, and the crowd stood 
on tiptoe to see as much of the 
struggle as possible, while the judges, 
followed by the referee, all on 
speedy horses, were not far behind, 
going at a hand gallop—so rapid was 
the pace. Then hare, dogs and horses 
rapidly grew smaller and smaller 
to the straining eyes of those left 
behind. | 

- Now the dogs are racing neck and 
neck, at the very heels of puss, 
who flies for dear life. 

Presently Black Briar makes a 
supreme effort, gets a nose in 
front, and instantly works the hare 
over to his side; all three animals 
are travelling like the wind, but by 
this manceuvre the black dog inter- 


poses his own pody between the hare 
and his opponent, thus completely 
shutting out Mademoiselle, who drops 
back a pace, then strains every nerve 
to rush up on the other side, which is 
useless, for in a moment the cunning 
dog has turned the hare over his nose 
and again completely blocks the way, 
showing meanwhile a speed which 
Madamoiselle cannot equal. Twice 
he wrenches, then smartly kills. 
‘““A very clever course, indeed,”’ say 
the judges, “and a most promising 
dog for a youngster.” 

Soon Black Briar is wrapped again 
in his blanket by hands which trembled 
somewhat, it is true, and slowly he is 
escorted back to kennel; so far he 
seems but little the worse for his 
exertions, but alas! before home is 
reached there is an ominous change. 
The poor beast becomes listless and 
sleepy, he trembles violently, and 
seems we and completely un- 
strung. But Seth Baker has learned 
the meaning of these symptoms, and 
expects them. He gives his charge 
another small fragment of sugar, 
and some brandy and milk—a bottle 
of which he. has brought in _ his 
pocket. Directly he reaches the 
kennels the dog is left in perfect 
quiet on his bed of straw. Presently 
he is better, and by evening he is 
ready to dispose of a hearty meal, 
and more than willing to lick his 
master’s hand. 

That night Seth went to his lonely 
vigil rather anxious, but he was also 
hopeful, for Mr. Jukes was two 
rounds to the good, and Black Briar 
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had disposed of one of his most 
dangerous rivals. The betting was 
now three to one against his 
charge; yet there remained much 
to do, and the physical condition of 
the dog kept him in a.state of con- 
stant unrest. 

The next heat in which Black Briar 
must compete was to be run at half 
past three on the following day, and 
the dog was duly on hand and all 
eagerness to be off when the time 
arrived. The draw was all in 
- his favour, for his opponent was a 

dog confessedly his inferior and 
had only survived the first round 
by great good fortune. 

At eight minutes past three, Black 
Briar got his sugar, but it was not 
so large a piece as that of the 
day before, Seth having carefully 
trimmed it down with his knife. 

The greyhounds went away well 
together, but the result was never for 
a moment in doubt, and Black Briar 
was hardly extended. 

Only four dogs left in; two more 
successes and then—— ! 

Black Briar again received every 
attention on reaching home, and he 
quickly recovered his usual spirits 
when once again in his_ kennel, 
ulthough, just as had been the case on 
the previous day, he was very 
limp and depressed for a time. 

Seth now determined that until the 
next two matches were decided and 
the whole trial at an end, Black 
Briar should never even for a moment 
be allowed out of the sight of either 
Mr. Jukes or himself. Baker was 
getting badly fagged, for his real 
work which was done at night, 
- was of a kind to demand great vigil- 
ance, but he was hard as iron, well 
used to going short of sleep, and 
possessed of tremendous energy and 
determination. 

Mr. Jukes, on the other hand, lived 
in a sort of waking dream. He was 
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one of those who are quite incapable of 
rising to an occasion, and as phantom 
fortune seemed to take delight in 
alternately dangling hope and despair 
before his eyes, he began to grow 
shaky, while his daughter, to her dis- 
may, noticed the odour of brandy 
about him. 

The draw for the first round on the 
morrow had been made before they 
left the course, and Mr. Jukes had 
orders that his dog must be in the 
slipper’s hands at ten-thirty. If he 
were again successful he would have 
to run also in the final at five; and 
Seth thanked his lucky star that, 
assuming a win in the first contest, he 
would have a long spell in which to 
pull his dog together for the final 
effort. They reached the inn about 
four o’clock and Seth sent the boy 
to the kitchen to get his tea; then 
he locked the kennel door on the 
inside, seated Mr. Jukes on a con- 
venient box, and thus addressed him. 

““T want you to give me your 
attention for a few minutes. I 
am now in a position to say, almost 
with certainty, that if your dog can 
be handled by me from this time on 
to the finish, your money is almost 
as good as in your pocket, given ordin- 
ary luck. At present, however, it 
depends quite as much upon me as 
upon the dog, and should anything 
happen to prevent me from directing 
the affair, it will be all up with your 
certainty. 

‘“*T am expecting an attack of some 
sort, either upon myself or upon the 
hound, and it may come at any min- 
ute. I will make it my business 
to see that the dog is not injured, 
but of myself, remembering my 
night work, I cannot be so sure, 
although’’ —producing a revolver — ‘‘I 
am quite prepared for trouble. Yet 
I might be kidnapped, or what not, 
but, as you know, I never trust to 
mere luck. 
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““Now, Mr. Jukes,” said Seth, 
“tell that money-grabbing boy 
of yours, as prettily as you like, 
to go to the devil; but not a word 
about shifting the dog’s quarters, 
if you want him to pull off the 
cup for you.” 

Then Seth turned his attention to 
the barman— 

‘““ Jim,” he said, ‘‘if our dog wins 
the Gorton Cup to-morrow, Mr. Jukes 
will make you a present for your 
trouble to-night, but if he doesn’t 
come in first you'll get nothing, 
and mind, every word you say 
about him outside, will lessen his 
chance of winning. Of course, I know 
we can trust you, so you may as well 
have an interest in the race as your 
master owns the dog.” 

The barman was highly pleased 
because, given good luck, he stood 
to pocket something, and also because 
he felt flattered at being allowed to 
share in his master’s confidence. It 
would take several days before the 
enemy could buy him, even supposing 
he had his price, and the shortness 
of time Seth counted as ‘an additional 
safeguard. : 

All possible precautions having 
been taken, Baker seated himself in 
the cellar, intending to remain on 
guard until he must seek his cabin 
on the railway. After his departure 
Mr. Jukes must assume all responsi- 
bility, and Seth frowned while he 
considered the position. His own 
interest in the matter was as nothing 
compared to that of his friend, but 
he, too, had noticed the odour of 
brandy, and would rather have stayed 
beside the dog himself. 

Then a sudden idea occurred to 
him, and he sprang to his feet. Two 
hours still remained ere he must seek 
his cabin, and he saw a way in which 
they might be employed to advantage. 
For the moment he surrendered his 
charge to the publican, upon whom 
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he tried to impress the need for 
vigilance, and whom he induced to 
seat himself opposite the cellar door 
with a double-barrelled fowling-piece 
across his knees. Seth left the 
hostelry but announced his intention 
of returning before going on night 
duty. 

He had to walk some distance 
before reaching his destination, quite 
to the other end of the village in fact, 
before he turned in at a gate and 
knocked at the door of a neat cottage, 
the abode of his uncle, the blacksmith 
with whom he had served his appren- 
ticeship. They greeted one another 
warmly, and Seth came quickly to the 
object of his visit. 

“Will you sell me your nights’ 
sleep for five pounds, uncle?” he 
asked. 

His uncle showed some surprise at 
the request but would be glad to 
do so. 

‘* Have you a weapon of any kind ?” 
was the next question. 

An ancient blunderbuss, and a 
light sledge-hammer were produced, 
and Seth unhesitatingly selected the 
latter ; then, both well satisfied with 
their bargain, uncle and nephew dc- 
parted for the Austin Arms. They 
entered the cellar sornewhat quietly, 
and discovered Mr. Jukes asleep at his 
post, whereupon Baker lost his tem- 
per. Here was one of those chances 
which he never took willingly, but he 
congratulated himself on having se- 
cured the co-operation of aman whom 
he could rely upon with absolute 
confidence, thus eliminating the weak 
point from the problem altogether. 

So far Black Briar was all right, 
and, having settled his relative in a 
comfortable chair, Seth gave him the 
following instructions :— 

““T’ve brought you here, Uncle 
Fred,” he began, quite ignoring the 
existence of Mr. Jukes, ‘‘ and here I 
want you to stay, wide awake, and 
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when certain flitting shadows and a 
low whistle or two convinced him 
that his coming was watched. 

Courage—in the sense of mere 
animal bravery, 1s all very well, no 
doubt ; but to contend against un- 
known odds in the dark is not true 
courage, but simple _ recklessness, 
and Baker had not a particle of 
recklessness in his composition. 

His safety and liberty just now 
would mean that Black Briar would 
get his sugar at exactly the mght 
moment, and that was the only im- 
portant matter. Moreover, if he were 
to be interfered with, a nasty smash 
on the railway would certainly result, 
and that must be avoided at all costs. 

Instead, therefore, of hurrying on, 
and pretending to notice nothing 
unusual, Seth pulled up suddenly, 
and turning, he started running at 
his best pace for the village. 

Presently he reached the police 
station, where, from the sergeant on 
duty, he demanded protection. He 
- declared that he was in danger of 
molestation while in discharge of an 
important public duty. The officer 
being impressed, ordered a constable 
to accompany the signalman and 
protect him in case of any inter- 
ference or assault. 

Then, overshadowed now by a re- 
presentative of law and order, Seth 
started once again for his box, and 
on passing his own cottage he whistled 
to heel an ancient fox terrier of extra- 
ordinary sagacity. 

It is one thing to knock down, or 
even shoot one man in the dark, but 
quite a different matter to do either 
of these things if he is in the company 
of a policeman and a dog. . 

Any contemplated attack was thus 
effectually frustrated, and all went 
well until about two in the morning. 
Then Seth became conscious of a 
bright red light in the sky over 
Gorton, while the sound of distant 
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shouting told him only too plainly 
that a considerable fire was raging in 
the village. 

He at once sent back the constable 
that he might render any assistance 
in his power. Personally, he dared not 
leave his post for several trains would 
need his attention during the next 
hour or two. Leaden-winged, indeed, 
did those hours seem to him, for none 
brought him news, and he could not 
fail to see that the fire must at least 
be very near the Austin Arms, which 
stood somewhat apart from the sur- 
rounding houses. 

He did not wait to question his 
colleague, who at length came to his 
relief, but started at a sharp run for 
the village, where all was confusion. 
The first report which he obtained 
from a passer-by was to the effect 
that the Austin Arms had been 
burned to the ground—completely 
gutted—and everything lost. The 
next, from an individual interested 
in sport, that only the kennels had 
been destroyed, but that all the dogs, 
including the Cup favourite, had 
perished in the flames. 

Seth did not again pull up, but 
continued his race until he reached the 
inn itself, where he quickly learnt the 
truth. 7 

The kennels, situated some little 
distance from the house itself and 
across. a paved yard, were discovered 
to be on fire at half-past one in the 
morning. The flames had already 
taken a strong hold upon the building 
in which was the loose-box so recently 
occupied by Black Briar, and as it 
was chiefly constructed of match- 
boarding and contained much straw 
and hay, it burned quickly, poor 
Blackamoor being reduced to a cinder 
before any attempt at rescue could 
be made, while Bessie, who lived in 
a box next door, had only been rescued 
with the utmost difficulty, and then 
not before the fire had burned her 
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badly. Seth shed tears of sorrow 
when he saw the suffering hound. 
The other dogs were quartered in 
another building, and, fortunately, 
were never in real danger. 

Mr. Jukes was wandering about the 
yard like a man distraught, and 
obviously he was none too sober. 

Having mastered the situation 
above ground, Seth betook himself to 
thecellar whichcontained all his hopes. 

Here all was peace; Uncle Fred, 
sledge-hammer by his side and pipe 
in his mouth, was still on guard, 
precisely as he had been left over- 
night. 

‘“* Mornin’ lad, glad to see ye. I 
fancy I’ve earned that fiver all right. 
There’s your dog, just as you left him, 
and [ll take my oath nobody’s 
touched him since. When they 
shouted fire, and Mr. Jukes bolted to 
see what was wrong, I just stayed 
quiet and locked the door on the 
inside until he came back again.” 

Seth found his charge in _first- 
rate condition, pulse quiet, nose 
cold, and appetite voracious, and 
he began to feel very light-hearted. 

As the fire had originated in the 
kennel supposed to be _ tenanted 
by Black Bnar the villagers naturally 
thought that the charred remains of 
a hound, which were _ removed, 
represented all that was left 
of the famous dog. Not a soul, save 
those who had actually taken part in 
the arrangements, imagined for a 
moment that any change had been 
made in the dog’s quarters, and 
Seth was content that they should 
believe for a time that Black Briar 
had _ perished. 

Much sympathy was expressed for 
Mr. Jukes, and many hints as to foul 
play were to be heard, it being gener- 
ally agreed that Black Briar would 
certainly have won the Cup and 
Stakes had he lived to contest the 
final heat. 


during the meal. 
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With mind at rest, Seth now pro- 
ceeded to the inn kitchen, where Miss 
Mabel gave him an excellent break- 
fast, although for a time he could 
hardly do it justice, so amused was 
he by an idea which occurred to him 
He laughed so 
heartily that those around him began 
to fear for his sanity, but he reassured 
them and promised an explanation 
later on. 

_It was nearly seven o’clock, and the 
next contest in which Black Briar 
must take part was fixed for ten-thirty 
so that it was time to think about, 
the dog, in what promised to be 
the event of his life. 

First, he was sponged with warm 
water, then rubbed down with a 
rough hand glove; his blanket coat 
was next carefully buckled on and he 
was allowed a gentle stroll in the 
garden that he might get fresh 
air after his night under ground. 
He was back in the cellar by half- 
past eight, and then came breakfast, 
the part of the programme which 
always appealed to him strongly, and 
which was followed by a quiet sleep 
until the time when he must start 
for the downs. 

At half-past nine Mr. Jukes sought 
an interview with the Committee, and 
made it clear that the report of Black 
Briar’s death had no foundation in 
fact, and that the dog, being quite 
uninjured by the recent fire would 
certainly be ready for the slipper at 
the appointed time. 

All through the morning Seth never 
left his charge for a moment, and at 
eight minutes past ten the all-im- 
portant sugar, washed down, as usual, 
with warm milk, was administered, 
and the little party set out for the 
downs; but not until the dog had 
been effectually muzzled—a proceed- 
ing which he disliked immensely. 

This precaution was considered 
necessary, because it was possible 
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he might pick up some dainty-looking 
morsel, placed in his way with evil 
intent, or he might snatch some such 
seeming bonne bouche from a hand, 
held intentionally near his nose, and 
swallow it before he could be pre- 
vented. Such things as these have 
happened and they were the chances 
which Baker preferred to avoid. 

Seth so shortened the leather lead 
that he almost grasped the dog’s 
collar, thus commanding his move- 
ments with greater certainty. In his 
jacket pocket he carried his revolver, 
which he was determined at least to 
show, if he or the dog were hustled 
by anything suspiciously like an 
organised crowd of roughs. 

Mr. Jukes walked in front, the bar- 
man and Uncle Fred on either hand, 
and all three carried formidable 
looking’ walking-sticks. 

The kennel-boy was much in evi- 
dence amongst the onlookers, an im- 
mense crowd on this last day, but 
Seth took care that the boy should 
not approach too closely. 

And now, once again they were off, 
a big brindled dog this time, quite 
as large as Black Briar himself, and 
which had so far won his heats in 
fine style. Those capable of forming 
an opinion considered that this 
match would decide the destination 


of the Cup. 
They had no sooner been slipped 
than it became’ evident’ the 


struggle was to be a severe one, a 
tiny piece of luck, in the running of 
the hare, for instance, might well 
_ make all the difference. 

Time after time did they dispossess 
each other of the command; time 
after time was the issue in doubt ; 
and the course was of exceptional 
length, for the hare turned out to be 
quite as fine a specimen of his kind 
as were his pursuers of theirs. 

Tremendously {severe were 
efforts of the straining dogs, 


the 
but 
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just before the end, Black Briar 
seemed to Seth (who was following his 
every movement with a_ powerful 
telescope) to score a trifle the faster 
—perhaps slightly outstaying his 
rival—and finally the black hound 
secured the kill. | 

Seth was very hopeful of the verdict, 
but a terribly long delay followed, 
while a warm discussion took place 
between the judges. These officials 
were presently seen to canter over 
to the referee, in company with 
whom they rode slowly towards the 
Committee tent. 


By this time Seth was filled with 
anxiety, while as for Mr. Jukes, he, 
poor man, became white to the lips; 
he was indeed nearly beside himself, 
and made all too frequent applications 


to his spirit flask, which Seth 
presently took away from him 
altogether. At last the clerk of the 


course appeared and up went the 
numbers. Black Briar had gained 
the victory ! 

It had been a very near thing, 
how near they did not learn until 
later. The judges had utterly dis- 
agreed, and the decision was left to 
the referee, who had taken much 
time to make up his mind. 

But it was over, and Black Briar 
had won—that was all they need 
think about now, so, exhausted by 
long vigils, they led the hound back 
to his cellar, and seated themselves 
on upturned beer barrels, where 
they remained for some __ time, 
breathing hard and slowly recovering 
tone, after the strain to which 
their nerves had been subjected. 

Seth was the first to be up 
and doing again; he gave the dog, 
which was now in a state of prostra- 
tion, a trifle more sugar, followed by a 
stiff dose of brandy and water, then 
he was stripped and carefully rubbed 
down, a soft blanket coat being 
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always provided that nothing should 
happen to the dog. Would the enemy 
consider themselves vanquished 
and retire from the contest, or had 
they yet some cunning card to play ? 
It was with the hound’s bodily safety, 
rather than his health, that Seth 
now concerned himself, for he was 
confident that the form shown by 
Black Briar ‘would carry him success- 
fully through the ordeal, if only he 
could be got to the scratch uninjured 
and in good condition. 

Seth quickly satisfied himself that 
all was well with the dog, that he 
had quite recovered from the severe 
strain of the morning. When the 
time arrived and the sugar (the last 
piece of such sugar that Black Briar 
would ever eat) had been duly ad- 
ministered, the little procession set 
forth again in the same order, and 
with the same precautions that had 
been observed earlier in the day. 

Stations were drawn for, Mr. 
Jukes proving unfortunate, Black 
Briar was given the berth on the left 
of the slipper; then the greyhounds 
were coupled, and in another moment 
would have been off, had not Seth 
suddenly shouted wildly to the starter 
(barely in time to prevent his sound- 
ing his whistle, which was already 
at his lips) and rushed to the front, 
where he planted himself, and so 
made a start impossible. 

One of the judges cumiesiately 
rode over to him, not a little surprised 
at these unseemly proceedings, and 
somewhat 
explanation of his extraordinary 
behaviour, to which Baker, who was 
in a high state of excitement, replied : 

‘“T am exceedingly sorry to give 
any trouble, but as it happens I am 
responsible for Black Briar,’ and 
considerably interested in the dog 
as well. I have}, had no time to 
make an investigation, but I will ask 
you, sir, to be so good as to examine 


angrily demanded an 
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the ground, just here, over the line 
which the dog will have to take.” 

The judge, who saw that this might 
easily end in a serious charge being 
brought against someone, dismounted 
in haste, and commenced a close 
inspection, in which he was joined by 
his colleague, the referee, and several 
members of the committee, who came 
up and formed a group. A moment’s 
examination of the turf, and the 
whole dastardly outrage became ap- 
parent. 

The ground in front of Black Briar 
was found to be thickly scattered 
over with steel tacks, as sharp as 
needles, and quite clean and new, so 
that had the dog started, he must 
have been badly lamed in his first few 
strides; there was no trace of any- 
thing of the sort on the line whict: 
would be run over by the other 
dog! | 

The referee turned eagerly to Seth, 
seeking some explanation, and was 
greatly disappointed when none was 
forthcoming, for Baker felt sure that 
this was a final effort, and one of such 
danger to its author that it was 
evidently inspired by despair. He 
argued, therefore, that nothing fur- 
ther would be attempted, and 
satisfied himself by saying that he 
fancied he saw a man drop something 
in front of the dog, and had to in- 
terfere because of it, thinking it 
possible that some attempt was being 
made to do the hound a mischief. 

With this the authorities were 
obliged to be satisfied, but it was 
not strictly true nevertheless, for just 
after Seth had handed Black Briar 
over to the slipper, Mr. Jukes had 
whispered in his ear, “ There’s 
Jordan!” and on looking up he 
had seen a flashily-dressed person 
standing immediately in front of the 


dogs, and apparently studying them 


closely. He approached Black Briar 
several times, and then backed away. 
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Afterwards he re-joined the crowd, 
in which he quickly disappeared. 

Seth’s yell to the starter had, as a 
matter of fact, been solely the result 
of an inspiration, for there was no 
time to verify any suspicions, and so 
cleverly had the tacks been scattered 
that he had in reality seen nothing 
whatever of the trick ; but he guessed 
that Mr. Jordan was not there for 
nothing, and a moment’s delay might 
suffice, as it actually did, to frustrate 
any evil intent on his part. The 
hounds were then by mutual consent 
of their owners, moved some yards 
forward, where the turf showed no 
sign of having been tampered with, 
and the signal being at last given, 
the straining animals were free. 

The issue was never doubtful for a 
moment, for Black Briar proved to be 
in rare good form, securing the verdict 
beyond all shadow of question. 

Seth waited patiently until the 
dog had been brought back, and 
once again in his master’s keeping, 
then hurried home; for although Mr. 
Jukes was by this time a perspiring 
jelly, the barman would now be 
quite sufficient escort for both dog 
and master, since all bets were 
irrevocably lost or won, and 
nothing could alter the fact that 
Black Briar had pulled off the Gorton 
Cup. 

On the morrow Baker once more 
betook himself to the Austin Arms, 
where he was overwhelmed with 
thanks, to end which scene he con- 
sented at last to clear up such parts 
of the few days’ history as were at 
present known only to himself. 

‘You will remember,” he said to 
Mr. Jukes, “that when you first 
asked me to take a hand in this 
business you told me that you were 
very seriously involved from a money 
point of view, having made several 
heavy and not very judicious bets. 
The dog was running splendid trials, 
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but to your eye looked queer, and 
you had a presentiment that he woul¢ 
break down before the meeting... 

_ “From that time on I studied 
Black Briar with great care, and it 
soon became evident to me that each 
time he was given a hot mash he 
became wild and excited, and ran in 
his very best form, eager to get to 
work, and straining at his leash on 
his way to the downs. 

““On the morning he ran no trial, 
and consequently got no mash, he 
was just friendly and sprightly, 
but there was no excitement, which 
convinced me that the mash was 
responsible for the difference. 

‘“Then I brought him a mash I 
had made myself, of exactly the same 
composition as that supplied from the 
kitchen, and took away with me the 
food brought by the kennel boy. 

‘You are not likely to have for- 
gotten the morning’s work which 
followed. Instead of being wild with 
eagerness and running at his best 
Black Briar performed worse than 
you had ever known him do in all 
his life before; he took neither 
interest nor pleasure in his work, and 
actually allowed the bitch to give him 
a bad beating! But mark this ; when 
he got back to the kennel he showed 
no sign whatever of thirst and there 
was no trace of the exhaustion which 
had been so pronounced the day 
before. I took the mash, which the 
boy had brought, to Birmingham, 
where I went for advice to a 
friend—you remember Mr. Bance, 
who came down over that poaching 
trouble at the Court. He took me to 
Dr. Martin, the chief at the County 
Analyst’s Office, and I told him the 


whole story. 
“The doctor looked at the stuff in 
the bottle, smelt it, and then 


gingerly tasted it. He said I had 
better leave it with him and he would 
let me know about it in three days. 
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“I was just asking him if it was 
possible to get it done quicker, when 
the expression of his face altered, and 
he began to bite the tip of his tongue. 
Presently he said, *‘ Mr. Baker, if you 
want to know what is in this mess, 
you are in luck, for Iam already in 
a position toname the poison. It is 
a vegetable alkaloid called cocaine. 
There may be other additions, I 
cannot say off-hand, but cocaine, 
about a grain, has been put into this 
food. The sensation on the tongue 
and loss of feeling are quite unmis- 
takable.” 

“Will you tell me, sir, the effect 
the stuff would have on a strong 
young greyhound ?’ I asked. 

“* Much would depend upon whether 
it was a first dose, or if the anima} had 
become accustomed to take the drug. 
A grain is a big dose to give to a 
dog, and I greatly suspect that smaller 
doses have been administered before, 
otherwise there would have been 
considerable danger of poisoning him 
outright.” 

““I had every reason to believe 
he was correct, I said, and then 
asked what effect he would expect 
after such a dose as one grain, sup- 
posing the poison to have been given 
in gradually increasing doses.” 

‘““He said the dog would become 
excited and, for the time being, 
all his faculties would be extra 
acute, that he would be capable of 
great exertion, strength and endur- 
ance. Presently this condition would 
pass off, and a reaction set in. Then 
there would be lassitude and widely 
dilated pupils, and the dog would 
exhibit signs of extreme fatigue.” 

‘* The doctor was called away, and 
I sat in his room thinking the matter 
over, and presently I saw the plan, 
and very smart it was, too. 

‘ T felt sure we should not win with 
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Black Briar unless we continued to 
give him his dose as usual when he 
had learnt to expect it, for there was 
no time in which to break him of the 
habit, and we knew, only too well, 
that without the help of the drug, 
even Bessie was too good for him. 
I had discovered what the drug was, 
and I felt sure Dr. Martin would pre- 
pare it for me. 

‘“‘ Jordan’s idea was undoubtedly 
clever, and we were extraordinarily 
fortunate in discovering his game. I 
should not have given him credit for 
the cunning he displayed in getting 
the dog accustomed to a certain 
form of stimulant when he could 
no longer do anything like his best 
without it, and then, at the all- 
important moment, when the dog 
was being carefully protected and 
guarded against all interference, to 
put his hands in his pockets and 
simply leave him alone! 

‘“ You know all that followed, but 
there is a funny side which you may 
have missed, and it was this that so 
amused me at breakfast the other 
day. You see the kennel boy got two 
pounds ten on account and of this 
he spent one shilling and threepence, 
leaving the balance in his box. The 
kennels were burned by his friends,and 
his box was burned, too, and I think 
it unlikely that he will receive the 
second instalment, for Mr. Jordan is 
not giving away much cash at present; 
so it follows that by his treachery the 
young rogue has lost his character 
and his place, to say nothing of board 
and lodging, so he won’t be so keen 
on betraying his employer again.” 

‘Well, well,” sighed Mr. Jukes, 
‘““who’d have believed that Jordan 
was such a cunning devil ? ” 

“Yes,” laughed Seth, “quite a 
case of ‘ pull devil, pull Baker,’ wasn’t 
it?” 
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dream to two or three friends, 1n- 
cluding the second engineer, who was 
an Italian. The engineer rushed off 
to the lottery office the minute the 
ship got to Hong Kong, and bought 
ticket number 198.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, im- 
patiently, “‘ what happened ? ” 

‘* Nothing happened,” replied Mr. 
Jones. “‘ That is, the ticket didn’t 
win. But the curious thing that I 
meant to tell you when I was 
interrupted, was that the winning 
ticket was 891, which was all the same 
as 198 read backwards.” 

“I can’t see,” said Stryker, “that 
dreaming of a ticket which doesn’t win 
amounts to very much, still, it was 
queer that the winning ticket was 
number 198 read backwards. It 
does go to show that there may be 
something in dreams.” 

‘““Something that doesn’t do the 
chap that dreams any good,” said the 
mate. ‘‘I never have any dreams, 
unless I’ve been ashore in England 
on'Christmas Day, and plum pudding 
has been served out for dinner. But 
when I do dream it is mostly about 
heavy Dutchmen sitting on my chest, 
aud suffocating me.” 

“The reason why I asked your 
opinion of dreams,” said Captain 
Stryker after a pause, “‘ was that I 
remember a yarn about a ship’s 
captain, who dreamed three times that 
a voice said to him, ‘Steer nor’-nor’- 
west.’ After the third time he headed 
his ship nor’-nor’-west, and two days 
later he sighted a sinking ship, and 
took off her people only a few minutes 
before she went down. What do you 
say to a dream like that ? ”’ 

‘“T should say it was a blooming 
lie,’ replied Mr. Jones. 

‘“Nothing of the kind,’ replied 
Stryker sharply. ‘“‘ The story is as 
true as gospel. I forgot to say that 
the sinking ship had lost all her 
boats and her people would have 
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been drowned to a certainty if it 
hadn’t been for that dream.” 

““Lots of good men have been 
drowned,’’ remarked the mate, ‘“‘ be- 
cause nobody received orders in a 
dream to goinsearchofthem. What 
had these particular chaps you are 
telling about done, that they should 
be dreamed out of a sinking ship ? 
I don’t call such things fair play.” 

** Another reason why I was asking 
you about dreams,” resumed the 
Captain, “ was this: Two nights ago 
I dreamed that I saw chalked up on 
the slate that hangs opposite my 
bunk the words, ‘ west by south half 
south.’ Last night I had the same 
dream, only what was written on the 
slate was ‘west by south three-quarters 
south.’ Suppose that was meant to 
be orders to me to steer in search of 
a sinking ship, and I didn’t follow 
them. It seems to me that I should 
feel as if I had deserted drowning 
men.” 

‘What you dreamed couldn’t have 
been orders from any reliable navi- 
gator,” said Mr. Jones. “Don’t you 
see, the course you dreamed the 
second night wasn’t the same as 
the one you dreamed the first night ? 
Why were two different courses given 
to you? Doesn’t that show there 
was a mistake in the dream some- 
where ? ”’ 

‘* That ’s just what it doesn’t show, 
Mr. Jones!” replied the Captain, 
hotly. ‘“‘ My ship had changed her 
position during twenty-four hours, 
and was further to the westward last 
night than she was the night before. 
The sailing directions on the slate 
made the proper allowance for that.’ . 

‘““That does look sort o’ queer,”’ 


_ said the mate reflectively. “‘ However, 


you haven’t dreamed it three times, 
and nobody, that I ever heard of, 
pays any attention to a dream that 
hasn’t been dreamed three times 
regular.” 
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solemnly, ‘‘ I dreamed that identical 
dream again last night. What’s more, 
I woke up and fell asleep again three 
separate times, and every time I 
dreamed that dream over again. 
After that I should feel like a criminal 
if I neglected such aclear callof duty.” 

‘* All right, sir,” replied Mr. Jones, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Only, if we have got to 
rescue a ship’s company, I hope it 
won’t be a company of Italian work- 
men, nor Russian emigrants. If that 
sort of rubbish has got to be rescued, 
I’d prefer to let somebody else have 
the job.” 

‘We'll stand on this course till 
sunset,” said the Captain, “and if 
by that time we don’t sight any vessel 
in distress, we'll give up the search, 
and put her on her course again. I 
believe in listening to the dictates of 
humanity, as Captain Warner used 
to say after he had been listening to a 
man complaining about the forecastle 
grub. And just as he was reaching for 
a belaying pin he’d say, ‘ But I know 
when I’ve listened long enough and I 


reckon that you’re going to know it, . 


999 


too. 

Late in the afternoon a dismasted 
ship was sighted straight ahead, and 
Captain Stryker thanked Heaven that 
he had done his duty in following the 
sailing directions given to him in 
reiterated dreams. As soon as the 
Robert Carter came within hail of the 
vessel her maintopsail was backed, and 
a boat’s crew under Mr. Jones was 
sent on its mission of rescue. 

As the boat drew near the wreck 
Mr. Jones saw that she was water- 
logged. She was a flush-decked ship 
of about six hundred tons, and 
her spar deck was about a foot 
above the level of the water. Only 
“one man was visible, and he was lean- 
ing against the stump of the mizzen- 
mast watching the approach of the 
boat. 

‘* Are you the captain of this ship ?”’ 
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shouted Mr. Jones, as the boat came 
alongside. 

‘“T am,” replied the man, “ and 
what’s more, I calculate to keep on 
being captain of her.” 

‘““ What’s become of your crew ? ”’ 
asked the mate. 

‘““They’re all below at present,” 
replied the man. “ The starboard 
watch is giving a dinnet party to the 
port watch, and they’re still keeping 
it up. Young men must have their 
fling, you know.” 

‘“* Pll come aboard and see how 
things are with you,” said Mr. Jones, 
preparing to board the vessel. 

‘* Not much vou won't,” replied the 
man, *‘ I’m not receiving visitors just 
at present on account of-the death of 
my wife’s third cousin’s Persian cat.” 

‘Why, man!” cried the mate, 
‘“ you're dismasted and waterlogged, 
and we’re just in time to save you.” 

‘“Dismasted, did you say” said 
the man, looking aloft. “‘I hadn’t 
noticed it, but now you mention it, 
perhaps you’re right. We may be a 
little low in the water, but I don’t 
call her waterlogged; and besides I 
like a low freeboard. It comes in 
handy when you want to fish with a 
line.” 

‘“Come into the boat, Captain,”’ 
said Mr. Jones coaxingly, for he now 
felt sure that he had to deal with a 
lunatic. ‘‘ Captain Stryker is dreadful 
anxious to make your acquaintance. 
and you'll find him a most agreeable 
man.” 

‘‘T don’t know him, and I don’t 
want to know him,”’ replied the cap- 
tain of the wreck. “How do I 
know you ain’t a blooming pirate ? 
You sheer off at once, or it will be 
the worse for you. You’ve inter- 
rupted my meditations, and I don’t 
mean to be interrupted any more.’” 

Mr. Jones rowed back to the Robert 
Carter, and reported that there was 
only one man aboard the water- 
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Stryker. “ The steward will show you 
your cabin, and give you anything in 
reason that you may call for. I 
decl'ne to have any further conversa- 
tion with you. My temper is short, 
and I shall lose it if I listen to any 
more of your ungrateful and insulting 
remarks.” 

' With these words Captain Stryker 
went on deck, leaving the prisoner 
in charge of the steward, who was 
much disturbed in his mind as to 
whether he had acted wisely in rescu- 
ing the man. 

That night the prisoner spent in 
making the most harrow:ng noises. 
He yelled as if he were suffering tor- 
ments, and when anyone went to his 
assistance he shouted insults. Captain 
Stryker passed a most uncomfortable 
night, and in the morning he informed 
his mate that he had resolved to put 
the man back on board his water- 
logged vessel. 

‘* He’ll be drowned if you do that,” 
said the mate. 

‘“No, he won’t,” replied the Cap- 
tain, “I'll see to that. Just let her 
run off seven points, and we'll be up 
with the wreck before dark, and can 
put her captain in command of his 
craft again.” 

Mr. Jones doubted the wisdom of 
this resolution, but he said nothing, 
except that he hoped Captain Stryker 
had now seen the folly of treating 
dreams seriously. The Captain de- 
clined to enter into argument with 
him, and walked forward, in order to 
escape for a few moments the con- 
stant yells of the prisoner. 

In due time the wreck was aga'n 
sighted. 

‘‘Tnotice,” said Captain Stryker, as 
he surveyed her through his glass, 
‘* that her hatches are battened down. 
If she 1s really loaded with mahogany, 
my idea is that it is the air in her 
*tween decks that is keeping her 
afloat. That’ll find its way out before 
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long, and then she’ll go down in a 


hurry. Perhaps that will bring her 


skipper to his senses.” 

‘““T can’t make out whether he’s 
drunk or crazy, or only full of cussed- 
ness,’ said the mate. 

“*T’m not sure what he is,” ans- 
wered the Captain, “‘ but he’s going 
back to his ship. [Pve had enough 
of his company.”’ 

The Robert Carter was hove to 
within a quarter mile of the wreck, 
and Captain Stryker, Mr. Jones, and 


four men soon replaced the prisoner 


on his own quarter deck, where his 
handcuffs were removed. Although 
he was unarmed, and no arms were 
visible on deck, a close watch was 
kept upon his movements, lest he 
should attack Captain Stryker with 
a handspike. However, he made no 
hostile demonstration, and seating 
himself on the cabin skylight, affected 
to ignore the presence of the men 
from the Robert Carter. 

In the meantime Captain Stryker 
had ordered two of his men to open 
the fore and main hatches. No sooner 
was this done than, as he had anti- 
cipated, the imprisoned air rushed out, 
and the vessel settled so rapidly that 
it was evident she would sink in a 
very few moments. “* Good-bye, Cap- 
tain!’ cried Stryker, as he stepped 
into his boat, and ordered his men to 
pull clear of the sinking ship. “‘ Sorry 
I tried to rescue you, but I promise 
not to do it again.” 

‘* Come back,” roared the captain of 
the wreck springing to his feet, “ are 
you brutes to leave me here to 
drown ?” 

‘Will you apologise for the lan- 
guage you have used to me and to 
Mr. Jones ? ” asked the Captain. 

“Yes!” shouted the man. “I'll 
do anything, if you’ll take me in 
before she sinks.” 

““Pll take you with pleasure as 
a passenger,’ said Captain Stryker, 
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LAW AND THE TRADE 


By RUSSELL R. MELVILLE 


Iilustvated by 


coast had known for the last five 
years. Old man Coverdale satin 
the ingle nook of the “ Gaping 
Goose,” growling in answer to 
the storm without. He dated every- 
thing from five years gone, when a 
vicious horse had kicked him in the 
face. From that time he had been 
unable to follow his trade of smith, 
and in his enforced idleness had more 
and more drifted into the chimney 
corner and an undue consumption of 
his own wares. Every morning he 
plunged his great shock head into 
cold spring water, and every evening 
he punished his eyes by much dabbing 
with gin. But neither cold water nor 
spirit gave the needed strength. He 
could see as far across the moors as 
the next man, but he could not keep 
back the weak tears as he gazed into 
the heat of the forge fire or ham- 
mered the glowing metal on his anvil. 
The storm beat up the narrow glen 
from the sea, and a steady pelt of 
rain drove against the tiny diamond 
panes. Coverdale met the howl of the 
wind by piling more coal on the 
roaring fire, until the little kitchen 
glowed with the heat, and moisture 
gathered on the window panes. 
Coverdale threw open the door and 
his great bulk almost filled the 
‘opening. He stood in the driving 
rain listening intently. His sharp ear 
caught the ring of a hoof, and he 
closed the door quickly and gave a 
loud halloo. 
In answer to the summons Mrs. 
Coverdale appeared from the little 
back parlour She pushed the round 


|" was as wild a night as the east 
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table across the sand-strewn floor to 
a position between the two settles 
flanking the fire. Bread, beef and ale, 
with knives and forks, were laid upon 
it, and the great kettle which had been 
simmering on the hob was hung on 
its chain over the fire and at once 
spouted a vigorous jet of steam. A 
row of plates and a large dish were put 
on the fender to warm; and rashers 
of bacon and many eggs were placed 
in the broad frying-pan. Coverdale 
watched these preparations with silent 
approval, and as the bacon began to 
curl and crisp, he drew across the 
window a red curtain with a small 
square hole cut in its centre. At this 
signal the door opened and a tall 
man entered. He was muffled in 
heavy sodden clothes, from which a 
steady drip of water fell to the sanded 
floor, and as the heat struck him, 
little wisps of steam rose from his 
garments. 

“Wild night, Sam! Wild night, 
Sarah !’’ was his greeting. “‘ Though 
it’s a safe enough night for us.” 

“Ay! wild enough, Tom,” replied 
Coverdale ; ‘‘about bein’ ‘safe’ is 
another matter.” 

The newcomer looked inquiringly 
at Coverdale, and cast his cap in the 
window sill. Wriggling clumsily out 
of his drenched coat, he asked sharply, 
“What about not being safe ? ” 

““ King’s men are stirring,” said 
his host portentiously, ‘“‘ but there’s 
time enough for the tale. Sit ye 
comfortably 1’ th’ ingle nook and sup 
a pot 0’ ale.” 

The newcomer smiled—“ Two pots, 
Sarah,’ he said, and when the men 
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the direction of the hay mow. “ Him,” 
he said contemptuously. ‘“‘ He leaked 
information as a boat a month in 
the sun letsin the water. I harkened 
to his news, and was free with my 
good ale. They’ve a dozen men at 
the ‘Admiral Hawke ” five mile along. 
Ay, and they be watching Ned 
Hindle close, or one o’ his lads would 
have been wi’ the news long since.” 

The conversation was interrupted 
by aslight tap at the door. “Come in, 
lads,’’ roared the landlord. ‘ The 
coast’s clear. Come inside and bar 
the door.’’ As he spoke Coverdale rose 
and drew a heavy curtain across the 
window, covering the red signal one. 
The door opened and three men 
entered. Almost anywhere these 
would have passed as big men, but 
here they looked small before the 
great bulk of their host and the nearly 
equal bulk of their leader. Grisly 
men they were, with the rough, 
scarred faces of seafaring men. There 
were scars, too, which neither wave 
nor storm had placed there, for it 
was an unpeaceful time when seas 
were troubled, and might spelt right 
to those who went down. in ships. 

For some minutes they ate and 
drank in silence. Then, as the hot 
bacon was finished, and the heat 
began to be felt, they threw off their 
heavy coats and spoke more leisurely. 
- At length the leader lit his pipe and 
turned to the subject that filled his 
mind. 

‘““Headley’s going to have the 
cargo, spite of all the King’s men in 
Yorkshire. What about the track 
over the Moors ? ” 

Coverdale shook his head. “It 
would take a moor man to find it,a 
night like this, but you’re all moor 
men, and know the track as well as I 
do, an’ if ye’re not stogged 1’ the first 
four mile, ye’ll find the last six 
easier going.” 

‘King’s men or no, [’ll be with 
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the Squire before daybreak,” said the 
leader, rising to his full height. “ If 
harm comes o’ it the King’s men can 
take it.” - 

As he spoke he strode towards the 
door, but before he reached it a shrill 
whistle came down the wind. Cover- 
dale also rose and crossed to the door. 

*‘ That’s one of Hindle’s lads,’’ he 
said, “and he’d not screech so if his 
feet dared to bring him here. There’s 
trouble nigh, lads.” Mrs. Coverdale 
hurriedly entered. “ There’s six men 
1’ th’ yard,” she said, “‘ and it’s too 
late to slip away.” 

A step was heard at the door and 
the latch was lifted. 

Coverdale laid his heavy hand on 
the bar of the door. “‘ Who’s there ? ”’ 
he demanded. 

“Open, man!” cried an angry 
voice ; “‘ here’s custom for you. Open 
quick!” ard a heavy boot kicked 
against the door. 

Coverdale looked round at the 
three men gazing stolidly at himself, 
but their leader was missing; his 
cap and coat, too, were gone from 
the window seat, Coverdale saw, so he 
raised the bar slowly and opened the 
door. A man stepped forward into 
the firelight. He scrutinised the faces 
before him, and there was no recog- 
nition on either side, although there 
were few local faces strange to the 
lieutenant, who, and his hated activi- 
ties, was well known throughout the 
parishes, far and near. Both sides, 
however, played fair on Coverdale’s 
hearth. The lieutenant had no ground 
for complaint against men who were 
honestly drinking their ale ; and the 
men could not openly resent the 
presence of their eremy, ostensibly 
come for a like purpose. 


Tom Castleton was a stubborn 
man, albeit wilful and impetuous in 
action. At the first hint of close 
danger his jaw set on a determination 
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followed, as he overturned Mrs. Cover- 
dale’s water butt. 

There was no further need of con- 
cealment now, he must fight. As he 
rose to his feet a man came towards 
him, but before the man became 
aware Of his nearness to the fugitive 
he was felled to the ground by a 
heavy blow. Castleton sprang over 
the low wall of the garden, and as he 
did so the door of the inn was opened, 
the bright firelight casting its rays 
directly across his path. He leaped 
back into the darkness, but a shout 
told him that he had again been seen ; 
he doubled and vaulted the high 
stone wall bounding the lane. The 
men were close upon him, but the 
darkness covered and eventuallysaved 
him. For fifty yards he ran, then 
again he vaulted the wall. On hands 
and knees he crept through the wet, 
clinging bracken, while his pursuers 
overshot him. In another minute they 
had found their mistake and he heard 
them casting back. They had a 
hopeless task, he knew, and he felt 
that for a time he was safe. He rose 
to his feet and stumbled onward, 
moving towards the moorland ren- 
dezvous. He looked back, and once 
saw that the heavy curtain had been 
withdrawn from the window of the 
inn; he knew then that his men 
had found opportunity to escape. 

For half a mile he kept on, shaping 
his course by the light from the inn 
window, until he came to a stretch 
of heather. He had his bearings now 
—through the heather, always keep- 
ing to the rise until the bog was 
reached; skirt the bog, and the 
rendezvous would be at hand. 

He came to the bog at last and gave 
a low whistle. It was answered from 
the left, and a lantern glimmered for 
a moment and directed him to a 
niche between two rocks. Young 
Hindle was there, a stocky youth of 
eighteen. Reared on poaching, he 
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was a useful confederate in any deed 
of daring. 

““One o’ th’ men has got to the 
horses,”’ he volunteered. “ They’ve 
all slipped out o’ the ‘ Goose.’ ” 

Castleton crouched under the lee 
of the rock, and thought gloomily : 

‘* There’ll be trouble, if we’re not 
careful,” he said to himself. ‘‘ The 
lieutenant and his men are out in 
force and it will go hard if they take 
any of us.” 

To bury the kegs and turn the 
ponies loose would be easy, if the 
men were once collected, but that was 


not to be thought of at present. 


Indeed, Castleton was not thinking 
so much of how he should run his 
cargo—there was little risk in that, 
despite the King’s men. What he 
strongly desired was a way of getting 
even with the lieutenant who had 
upset his plans. His brow cleared 
as a thought came to him. He rose 
to his feet. 

“Lead the way, lad,” he com- 
manded. 

The lad led the way along a gully, 
then through a patch of heather, under 
the lee of a straggling larch planta- 
tion, to a dip in the moorside. Here 
he gave a low whistle, and it was 
answered from the hollow. The 
three men were gathered there and 
with them the eight shaggy moorland 
ponies. Their pack saddles had been 
removed, but the men were replacing 
them, in expectation of an immediate 
departure when their leader joined 
them. Castleton gave his orders 
rapidly. 

‘““Get the muffles on the ponies’ 
feet ; we must take them down the 
hill.”” The men set to work, swathing 
the horses’ feet in sacking. 

‘Now,’ he said decisively, “‘ three 
of you run the cargo.” The men 
gathered close to hear, and he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ We can’t follow the road, 
and to cross the moor means danger, 
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SO you’ve a long journey before you. 
The ponies will do it well before 
daylight, if you handle them properly. 
Cross the lane and pass down through 
Coverdale’s pastures. I will go ahead 
and see all clear. Once in the fields 
there are gates or gaps straight 
through for a mile. After that you 
will meet no one. Follow the pack 
trail over Earnshaw Moor till you 
reach the wall. Keep to the wall, 
follow the south side of it, and it 
will lead you due west till you come 
to Lanshaw Lane. Rest the ponies 
there, then take the highway through 
Askrigg and Shawcross. Nobody will 
stop you. Ford the beck at the mill, 
and if it’s getting near morning, plant 
the cargo ip the copse. But if possible 
push on and hide the kegs in the first 
barn. There is a mow of hay, and 
you know where the loose board is. 
Hide the saddles in the copse, and 
loose the ponies on the moor. Then 
work yourselves out on to the moors 
once more, towards Westham, and 
back again to the cove—all this with- 
out being discovered.” 

He ceased, and the men assented. 
“You will have a hard night,” he 
went on, “‘ and I expect you to sleep 
the day through after it ; be careful, 
however, to find safe quarters. And 
now, we must start.” 

The party splashed as noiselessly 
as might be down the gentle slope 
towards the road. Castleton and 
young Hindle went ahead, opening the 
gate leading into the pastures. Then 
Castleton went some distance down 
the lane, while the lad skulked towards 
the “Gaping Goose.” No signal 
came to warn them of danger, so 
they silently crossed the road to the 
soft grass of the field. 

Castleton ordered the muffles to 
be removed as soon as they reached 
the pack trail. 

** Now, lads,” he said, “‘ the moon 
will be through the clouds in a couple 
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of hours, but you must find the trail 
on this slope in the dark ; for, moon 
or no moon, there must be no lanthorn 
till you are well down the west 
wall.’”’ Men and horses passed into 
the darkness. 

‘** Now, lad,” said Castleton in a 
genial voice, “we are going to get 
Squire Wetherby to help us get even 
with the sprightly lieutenant, which 
will make our revenge all the sweeter.”’ 

The squire was a law administering 
J.P., and a terror to evil-doers. He 
had horses running to pasture, and 
the storm had driven them to the 
Shelter of an old doorless barn. 
Castleton wanted some of these 
horses. 

Castleton and the lad came at last 
to the barn, led there by the restless 
movement of the horses. The door 
had long since fallen from its hinges 
so they placed a couple of hurdles 
across the entrance. 

** T know where a lanthorn is kept, 
lad, but do you feel along this wall 
until you come to the ladder. Then 
go up to the loft. There should be 
ropes in the far corner; bring them 
to me for headstalls.” The lad groped 
his way in the darkness, and the man 
turned to hunt for the lanthorn, 
finding it swinging beside one of the 
low beams. His voice reassured the 
frightened horses, as he moved among 
them. He heard Hindle returning 
across the floor above, dragging with 
him an armful of ropes. 

“* Steady, lad,”’ he called, ‘ wait till 
I get a light.’” He was chipping away 
with his flint as he spoke, and soon 
the lanthorn was alight. Hindle 
descended with the ropes. 

“Good ! ” cried Castleton, ‘* we will 
ride one each, and lead two others 
with the ropes.” 

They mounted, and with the led 
horses passed slowly down the 
meadow, the other horses following 
in gentle curiosity. They closed the 
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gate and passed out to the moor 
One of the horses whinnied after them. 

““Good!” cried Castleton again, 
“it will call the lieutenant.” He 
gazed anxiously at the sky. The rain 
had ceased, and a lighter glimmer 
appeared through the darkness. 

“Now, lad,” continued Castleton, 
as the horses stumbled through the 
darkness to the original rendezvous, 
““ we’ve to let the King’s men know 
there are horses a-move on the moor, 
and when they learn it,we are to travel 
as far as we can before being over- 
taken. When they press us, we will 
slip away, and leave the horses to 
be caught.’ Hindle showed an ap- 
preciative understanding. 

“Take you the three horses,”’ he 
said to him, ‘‘ and make off to the 
peat banks at Beacon Stone. It is 
high land, but the lieutenant will 
join you there, I haven’t a doubt.” 
_ He turned his own horse under the 
crest of the overhanging ‘“‘ Gaping 
Goose.”’ He glanced again at the sky, 
and saw the thickness breaking into 
lighter clouds. At any moment the 
moon might shine out. 

For ten minutes he stood at his 
horse’s head watching the little inn, 
and straining his ears for a sound. 
A light was burning in the parlour, 
and the heavy curtain across the 
w.ndow had caught in the drawing. 
It was entirely across the lower part, 
but it had hung back on its rod, and 
showed a tiny triangular gleam of 
light through an upper corner. Castle- 
ton smiled at the signal; the coast 
was not clear. 

A ray of moonlight slanted across 
the valley, which cast a patch of light 
on a far hillside. Gradually it widened 
and the ‘Gaping Goose” stood re- 
vealed. A man stood in the road, 
and as the light fell on him he 
stepped to the door and opened it. 
Five men came out and joined him. 
Castleton whistled softly to himself. 
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‘““The lieutenant has more sense 
than is good for a King’s officer,’’ he 
muttered. ‘“‘I’d rather he had been 
riding these two hours, instead of 
saving here till the light grows.”’ 

Castleton led his horse carefully. 
Knowing every dip in the moors for 
ten miles about, he had chosen a 
spot where he could keep in shadow 
until he chose to reveal himself. 

The lieutenant and his men were 
advancing up the moor. They re- 
garded the moon as a valuable ally. 
The wily horseman was carefully 
leading his horse towards a deep, 
storm-washed gash in the slope of the 
moor. It would be brown with rushing 
water now, but there was safe footing 
alongside the water, and just round 
the shoulder of the hill there was a 
famous accumulation of flat sand- 
stones. The led horse he took along to 
the top of a bank of stones, then 
fairly on them. The loose ones gave 
under his feet and he struck out wildly 
to regain firmer ground, while from 
under its hoofs an avalanche of stones 
went hurtling down to the brook. 

Castleton dragged the grey to 
safety, and after soothing him, sprang 
to his back. Throwing himself loosely 
across the horse, his head hanging 
on one side and his feet on the other, 
he hoped he would be mistaken for a 
very different load, should he happen 
to be revealed by a fitful glimpse of 
the moon’s bewildering rays. He 
turned the horse so that for an 
instant he was silhouetted on the 
shoulder of the rise. A quick glance 
showed him the enemy alert to his 
presence not a quarter of a mile 
away. Castleton scrambled to an 
upright position and rode strongly 
through the heather, the old grey 
groaning under the urging. His rider 
knew, however, he was gaining on 
his pursuers, and he gave a long, low, 
curlew cry, which was answered by 
Hindle. The lieutenant heard the 
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cry and its echo, and thought he loose the horses,’’ Castleton said to 
guessed their meaning. the boy. ‘‘Go you straight to your | 
Castleton soon reached the Beacon home, and I will travel north.”’ 
Stone, where he found Hindle and As he spoke they topped a rise, 
the three horses. and crossed beyond it out of sight 
‘‘ Now, lad,” he said excitedly, 
“the moon will make it easy to show 
ourselves, but difficult to hide the ~ 
nakedness of the horses. They are 
after the Hollands, not Squire Wether- 
by’s horses, so we must try to mount 
something that will look like a cargo.” 
He began work as he spoke and was 









tearing up tall heather bushes. g Ye ey. 

7 Cor alive,” he said to Hindle, ca YG» 
“they will be close enough in ten Ss) Y yy Yi (3 
minutes. Tie the bushes together, fy { Y YY 
and fling them like packs across the i" 4 yy Ye 
horses.” as CY: Uf / YY 

Ter minutes later the King’s men ae ‘ fu ff, 41; I oN 
were within four hundred yards. As gem MU 


the horses were led forward, with 
their ungainly burdens, the pursuers 
caught sight of them. 

‘* It will be moonset in an hour,”’ 
said Castleton, “‘so we must manage 
to keep ahead of them till then.” 
The two urged the horses at their 
best walk, but the pursuers gained 
on them slowly. 

If their horses became stogged, or 
the men confused in their road, it 
seemed certain to the pursuing 
lieutenant that the smugglers must 
be caught. 

“Do not trot the horses,’”’ said 
Castleton, as they came to rising 
ground, where they moved heavily. 
They slowly gained until they were 
once more a full mile ahead. Then 
one of the horses floundered in a 
bog. 

‘“* Off with the load, lad; but we 
mustn’t get clear too soon.” The 
horse was dragged to safety, but before 
the load was readjusted the pursuers 
were Close upon them—pursuers who 
thought theirf prey was surely in 
their hands, . 
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“ noticed. the family motto—surely atk af 
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There is a quality of mystery in 
autumn woods not to be found in any 
other place, or at any other season. 
As yet, while the calm endures, 
scarcely a leaf has fallen. The 
laden branches stretch above, an 
almost unbroken sheet of rich 
brown and russet and amber, giving 
a feeling of enormous weight hardly 
to be up-borne by the sturdy 
stems. 

Space and distance, too, have im- 
measurably increased around you. 
While the leaves were green, their 
even tone seemed to hold back the 
glance; you could gain no concep- 
tion of vastness, although you were 
conscious of bewilderment at the 
ceaseless repetition of things. But 
now a sense of unity 1s everywhere 
about you. The treetops blend into 
one great vaulted roof; the myriad 
trunks are columns all sharing a 
single burden; pure sunlight, with- 
out its former verdant tinge, breaks 
through here and there, and leads the 
eye away from point to point until 
there seems no end to shadowy aisle 
and dim receding vista. In the 
calm morning, the old sibilant voice 
of the wind has gone from the leafy 
canopy ; and far and near a curious 
hush and stillness pervade the wood. 
There are sounds of life on every 
hand: small twitterings of birds in 
the undergrowth, the scamper of a 
squirrel from branch to branch over- 
head, the low mocking note of a 
yaffle as he flits through some distant 
corridor in his crimson cap and tunic 
of tarnished green. But these only 
serve to intensify the solitude, to 
make the uncanny gloaming loveli- 
ness of the place more mysterious 
still. It is as though the whole wood 
were waiting and listening for the 
first sign of some imminent and 
momentous change, feared yet in- 
evitable—the coming of the chill 
north wind that in a single boisterous 
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night will strip its branches bare of 
all their motley hues. 

Shadiest of all shady places to wile 
away an hour of this halcyon season 
of November, is the old stone bridge 
just where it crosses the stream in 
the heart of the wood. You lean on 
the coping, cushioning your arms in 
the soft green moss, and look down 
through an aureola of flame-coloured 
leaves at the clear brown water below. 
It is a taciturn stream at most times 
of the year, flowing steadily onward 
with little noise or ostentation ; but 
the autumn rains have swelled it now 
to twice its summer breadth. Though 
it keeps much of its serenity and 
sedateness still, it goes by with a 
busy purpose, and a deep strong note 
that can be heard a mile or more 
away. There in the shallows, where 
the bridge breaks the force of the 
stream, is the immemorial drinking- 
place for all the creatures of the 
wood. Standing quietly in the screen 
of leaves above, you can look on at 
many a little drama, or even comedy, 
of wild life. Blue-grey pigeons come 
and go at all times, splashing about in 
the oozy margin just as the mood 
takes them. Kingfishers lance up 
and down stream. A family of water- 
rats will work steadily: through the 
coarse herbage by the hour together, 
cutting off the green blades and 
carrying them away to some secret 
store-house hard by. And in times 
of rare good fortune, you may chance 
upon a heron standing motionless in 
the shadow of the bridge, watching 
the current with eyes of a keenness 
almost unrivalled in the whole cate- 
gory of furred and feathered things. 

But, loitering in the woods on these 
tranquil, gold-fretted days, you miss 
one at least of the greatest charms of 
November. The blue of the sky at 
this time is past all wonder, eternally 
out of the reach of all art of pen or 
brush to portray. Yet it is possible 
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“* Messer Lionardo guesses the sum 
of them all at a hundred and fifty 
thousand florins. The treasure of 
your Highness.” 

“Will you have it, please ? ” said 
Cecilia. 

Squarcia started. 
No!” he roared. 

** Then let us go away,” said Cecilia. 

‘IT am an old fool, child. I thought 
it would please you.” 

“Indeed, you are not old!’ cried 
Cecilia, indignantly. 

‘* Well, come away.” 

“Yes!” She clung close to him as 
they went again through that narrow 
gloomy passage. ‘‘ You—you say [ 
am Marchioness. I can have my will. 
Yes ? Then take me away from here ! 
I—I hate it. I am afraid.” 

“You shall go to-morrow. But 
there is no more to fear, child. No 
more, now.” 

She touched his hand timidly. 

They came to the light again, and 
at once an officer hurried to Squarcia 
to say that a brigade was coming up 
the valley. 

Below the castle halted horsemen 
in Zena’s blue and grey, a regiment 
of Squarcia’s pikemen, a company 
of arquebusiers all hot and dusty from 
the march. Francesco with an officer 
or two came spurring up the path, and 
Squarcia went to meet him. 

** Did you save her ? ” cried Fran- 
cesco. 

“Messer Lionardo did that,’’ said 
Squarcia. And Francesco’s haggard 
face broke in a smile. ‘‘ Yes, my 
friend, we took all the stakes—Cecilia, 
Lucrezia, Castagnaro.”’ 

‘And Castracane ? ”’ 

“He is in the wolves. 
army?” . 

“Bernardo Bruni smashed it in 
pieces, and is marching on Frido. 
He is very thorough, my _  Ber- 
nardo,”’ Squarcia chuckled. ‘“ Well, 
Messer Francesco, he and I were 


“The devil! 


And the 
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the generals, but you won the battle. 
Come and tell Cec— the Marchioness 
of Frido all about it.” 

‘““IT must speak to her,” 
Francesco. 

Cecilia was sitting with Lucrezia, 
her hand in Lucrezia’s, her dark curls 
on Lucrezia’s shoulder, and as he 
saw, and started and flushed, Fran- 
cesco knew that Lucrezia had never 
been so beautiful. There was a new 
grace in her form as she sat sheltering 
the girl against her side, a tender 
glow in her dark eyes. 

‘* Your Highnesses both—the Count 
of Zena,” said Squarcia in the manner 
of an usher. 

Francesco knelt before Cecilia, and 
took her hand: “TI pray you forgive 
me.” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed, I have nothing to 
forgive. Oh, you must not think that 
I went away because I did not like 
you. I was afraid I—I——”’ she 
blushed—* I was hindering. Please 
go back to Beatrice. She loves you, 
indeed she loves you.” 

Francesco rose. “I thank you. I 
will go back to Beatrice when I have 
finished my work.” 

‘Your work ? ” 

Francesco turned to Squarcia. ‘I 
must beg you allow me to help star p 
out Castracane’s army.” 

“With the best will in the world, 
by Pompey ! Faith, what a zeal there 
is for work. There is Messer Lionardo, 
who has forsaken us all ’’—He cocked 
a small, humorous eye at Lucrezia— 
“to wade through Castracane’s 
papers.”’ 

“The Duke of Vellano is always 
zealous to work for others,” said 


said 


Lucrezia, severely. 


A soldier, a somewhat dusty soldier, 
came in in a hurry: “Sir, we have 
found it at last.” He held up an 
old banner, the banner of the Castig- 
lioni, three white roses on sable. 

“What is it ?”’ said Cecilia. 
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* The old standard of Frido. Your 

* Highness’s standard. Away, Gio- 

vanni! Down with my banner, up 
with that.” . 

_ The soldier saluted, and was turn- 

ing : 
“No,” cried Cecilia, starting up. 
““No! Yours shall not come down.” 
Her eyes were sparkling, blood surged 
in her cheek. 

Squarcia looked at her a moment, 
then drew himself up and saluted : 
** Take your orders from the Marchion- 
ness of Frido, Giovanni,” he said, 
and the soldier saluted and went out. 
** And now, Messer Francesco, come 
and talk soldiering over a map,” said 
he. 

But when, hours after, as it was 
drawing to dusk, Francesco and he 
crossed the courtyard again, he saw 
Cecilia’s banner and his, the white 
roses and the red, flying side by side. 

What the devil is this, Giovanni ?”’ 
he growled. 

‘IT have taken my orders from the 
Marchioness of Frido, sir,’ said Gio- 
vanni solemnly. 

Squarcia grunted. 

The next morning when they left 
Castagnaro the banners floated still 
together. The arquebusiers and pike- 
men were left in garrison, and all the 
horsemen made an escort for the 
two litters that bore Lucrezia and 
Cecilia. 

Lionardo rode at Squarcia’s side. 

** Thope they will let us into Frido,” 
said he, ‘even a Frido tailor would 
be grateful”; and he looked at his 
grey-green clothes, much stained with 
blood and patched as to one arm and 
many smaller rents with most varied 
specimens of cloth. “ You know, I 
understand now so much that is un- 
amiable in the character of Joseph. 
The poor soul had to endure a coat of 
many colours ! ” 

Squarcia’s answer did not refer to 
Joseph. 
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“What !”’ said he, “do you sup- 
pose she cares what coat you wear ? ”” 

“I have dared to hope that she 
will,” said Lionardo, and went off to 
ride by her side. 

That afternoon a quartette of 
horsemen, dusty, foam-spattered, 
came upon them, and a letter was 
given to Squarcia :— | 

“* Poggio Nardi is into Frido, and 
I shall be to-night. | 

BERNARDO. 

Corpus Christi Day.” 

So they marched onward, driving 
from their road broken companies of 
Castracane’s men. 

All through two long days of late 
spring Lucrezia and Lionardo were 
side by side, tasting the piquant joy 
of that time when man and maid 
each know, though the word is yet to 
speak. 

The walls of Frido were in sight, 
Bernardo Bruni marching to meet 
them. Squarcia drew up to Lucrezia’s 
litter: ‘“‘ Messer Lionardo, give an- 
other man room for a moment.” 
Lionardo went ahead and Lucrezia’s 
colour deepened. ‘‘ Lady, I want to 
pray you be kind to that child till— 
till—” he was in some difficulty. 

** Sir,” said Lucrezia meekly, “* may 
I not be kind to her after—after—? ” 

Squarcia shifted awkwardly in his 
saddle. He appeared discomposed. 
Then he turned and looked at her 
full. ‘You are very much of a 
woman,’ said he. 

“That is the finest compliment I 
have ever had.” 

“It is the best in the world,” said 
Squarcia. 

‘“Save one,’ said Lucrezia. ‘“‘ In- 
deed, sir, I will be kind—but you 
need not have asked,”’ and she held 
out her white hand. 

Squarcia kissed it and galloped off 
to Bernardo Bruni. They two in 
due time arrived side by side, 
Squarcia’s arm on Bernardo’s shoulder 
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at Cecilia’s litter. ‘*‘ Your Highness, 
I present my lieutenant, Bernardo 
Bruni, who will serve you in all 
things.” 

_ Bernardo saluted. ‘“ With all my 
strength,” he said gravely. 

“While I finish this war and bring 
peace to your Highness’s realm.” 
“Oh, must you ? ” cried Cecilia. 

“I must finish my work,” said 
Squarcia, saluted and rode off. 

Bernardo, watching her, saw tears 
come in her eyes and at once looked 
away: “I dare assure your Highness 
that the work will not be many days 
a-doing,” said he. 

Her eyes glistened. 

Squarcia and Francesco drew off 
with their horsemen. That night 
began the steady tireless patrol of 
valley and hill that stamped out the 
last embers of war and brought peace 
back to the countryside. 

Bernardo’s men made their escort 
into Frido. Bernardo was at Lion- 
ardo’s elbow. “So you are bringing 
heaven with you now ?” said he. 

“* That is entirely true.” 

** Well, you deserve it better than 
most of us. I hope you will contrive 
to be on earth enough to help me get 
a hold of this government. I gave 
myself a headache in half an hour 
this morning over the schedules of 
taxes. And Squarcia wants me to 
make ready for a coronation of the 
Marchioness.”’ 

““ And we, my dear Bernardo, will 
provide a Marquis.” 

** Eh, what ? But will he take it ? ”’ 

** I think we can leave that to her.” 

They rode into Frido, and as they 
came broke out a storm of cheers. 
From housetops and windows ker- 
chiefs waved and flowers fell on the 
litters, fragrant white roses. Castra- 
cane had made himself hated and 
feared and obeyed, but the old rule of 
the Castiglioni had been the golden 
age of Frido. 
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Wide-eyed, wondering, half-fright- 
ened, Cecilia leant out of her litter 
towards Lucrezia. 

‘* Why—why—is it for me ?”’ she 
whispered. | 

“They are so glad of 
dear.” 

“Oh—that is good——” the girl 
lay back on her cushions with shining 
eyes and glowing cheeks. 

And so the Marchioness of Frido 
came to her own at last. 

The next day she sent for Bernardo 
Bruni, and when he came promptly, 
looked rather frightened. “ Sir—my 
lord Squarcia said that—that I— 
that you would do my will?” 

‘Entirely, your Highness.” 

‘““I—I want to send a letter to 
the Countess Zena and—and I think 
then she might come here. Could 
there be soldiers to bring her safe ? 
And then—and when she is coming, 
could you send to Count Francesco to 
ask him to come, too ? I—I do not 
quite see how to do it—but—do you 
see >?” 

“ If your Highness will give me the 
letter, the rest is done,” said Bernardo. 

“Oh, I—I have the letter ready.” 
She gave it him. “ Thank you— 


you, 


_thank you very much. You are so 


—so quick and ready, and I am 
troubling you, and—and——” she 
blushed and lost her sentence. 

“Lady, you wrong us,” Bernardo 
dropped his soldier’s tone, and spoke 
gently, “you wrong us in thinking 
we. are not most glad to be able to 
serve you.” 

‘““Thank you,” said Cecilia softly, 
and held out her hand. This was her 
letter :-— 

‘‘ Beatrice,—Please, please forgive 
me, and come to me. I do want 
you.—Cecilia.” 

Bernardo sent off a squadron and 


went back to Lionardo whom he 


found cumbered with many papers. 
Bernardo sat on the table. 
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she nestled comfortably in his arm, 
‘““you know that really I hate?” 
Her lips, her eyes, laughed at him: 

Lionardo’s arm grew hard against 
her. “ I know that you are your own 
mistress for only one moment more 
of your life. One moment still your 
own. Will you use it to tell me your 
love? So. You deny me till I 
take——_”’ , 

“No! Indeed I will tell. Ah, wait 
one moment—’Tis little, so little.— 
A woman’s love is to give, to give 
all she is ” their eyes spoke to- 
gether—" ay, all!” 

““I need no less than all, dear 
heart.”” Lionardo drew her to his 
breast. 

‘““If—if it please you,” she mur- 
mured ; then his lips came hot to her’s. 

“So noble a gift you are, dear 
heart. I must needs do noble now.” 
“Ah, my lord, but indeed you 
know how to love.”’ 





’ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
HOW TWO SOLDIERS CAME HOME. 


N a room all white 
marble and dark 
blue velvet Lucrezia 
and Cecilia sat to- 
gether. Bernardo 
Bruni strode in and 
saluted : 

“Your Highness, 
the Countess Beat- 
rice’s escort is enter- 
ing the courtyard. 
Count Francesco’s 
troop is in sight 
from the main gate.’ 

““Oh, you have 
done it splendidly,” 
cried Cecilia. “‘And 
it must have been 
so hard.”’ 

Bernardo saluted 
again—not without 
To concentrate the 





a twitching lip. 
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two parties on Frido within an hour 
was an amusement rather than a 
problem. 

A moment afterwards he was gone, 
and the three women whose loves had 
mingled so strangely were together 
alone. | a 

Beatrice, a tall noble form in,her 
dark gown came slowly across’ the 
room blushing. But Cecilia sprang up 
and ran to her, white robe streaming 
behind. | 7 | 

‘* Beatrice, please, please’ forgive 
me now.” 4 

“*Forgive—I ?”’ Beatrice’s voice 
was unsteady, a laugh that broke in 
a sob. Then she gathered the girl in 
her bosom as a mother her child. 
‘““ My dear, ’tis I who have done all 
the wrong—and such wrong!” 

**'You—you are not to say it,” 
Cecilia’s voice was muffled in Beatrice’s 
bosom. ‘Not if you mean'to be 
friendsagain. Please!” . . laughing 
and crying they clung together and 
kissed. Cecilia drew from Beatrice’s 
arms and brushed back her curls. 

““OQh—you know Lucrezia—Lu- 
crezia and I = | 

But Lucrezia had risen and her 
face was rose pink as her dress. 

‘* Beatricc—between us it was I did 
the wrong. But will you be my friend 
again, too?” 

‘* T have been very selfish to every- 
one,” said Beatrice. So once again 
Lucrezia and she kissed, and the 
three fair women stood together, arms 
enlaced. 





There was a clatter of steel with- 
out. 

“The Count of Zena!” a servant 
cried, and Francesco came. His mail 
was powdered with dust, his beautiful 
dark face worn and scorched by wind 
and sun. He saluted. ‘ Your High- 
ness sent for me,”’ he said—and then 
he saw Beatrice and had eyes for 
her only. 
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“Cecilia has forgiven me, Fran- 
cesco,’’ said Beatrice, in a low voice. 

** Oh, is forgiving so hard, then ? ”’ 
Cecilia cried. She caught Francesco’s 
gauntletted hand and put it in Beat- 
rice’s. “Please, please be happy,” and 
she turned and swept Lucrezia away. 

The two were together alone. 
Beatrice did not take her hand back. 
She did not deny him her eyes. 
“‘Sometimes I have dared hope you 
would forgive me,” said Francesco. 

“Tf you have done wrong, I too. 
Ah yes, let mesay it. Wrong, horrible 
wrong. It would have been my sin, 
my blame, if that poor child had been 
—been - 

Francesco shook his head. ‘* You 
are painting yourself black to make 
me whiter.” | 

“No, indeed. I never thought of 
that ... But I have done a great 
wrong, and = 

—* Ah, why will you talk so?” 
Francesco cried. “‘ What is it to the 
wrong which I did you?” 

** Then—then—” her eyes smiled— 
“let us talk no more of either. I 
—I cannot afford not to forgive.” 

** Beatrice!”’ he cried, and his 
eyes flamed and he drew her to him. 

She stayed him gently, her hand 
on his mail. “ Come to your son,”’ she 
said. 

Together they came to the room 
where the child lay sleeping in a little 
white bed. Together they looked 
down at the little round face, the 
tiny helpless hands. Francesco bent 
and lightly kissed the soft cheek and 
the child smiled in his sleep. Then, 
rising, turning, Francesco saw the 
glory of Beatrice’s eyes, and he 
snatched her in his arms and held her 
with all his strength. She laid her head 
on his shoulder. ‘* Ah, but I have 
longed for this,” she murmured. 








In the twilight Lucrezia and Lion- 
ardo had taken Cecilia with them to 
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the garden. But soon she slipped 
away. She sat alone in the dark 
waiting—waiting. She could hear the 
soft rustle of Lucrezia’s dress among 
the flowers, she could hear the murmur 
of lovers’ talk. Oh, yes, Lucrezia was 
happy, and Beatrice was happy now 
—and she must be glad in their 
happiness—yes, she was glad—she 
was glad, indeed. The stars broke 
white in a violet sky, a soft warm 
wind bore through the window the 
fragrance of roses. Oh, it was wicked 
not to be glad. The two lovers passed 
the window. Lucrezia leaning on 
Lionardo’s heart, her hand in his— 
yes, one—one ought to be glad, of 
course—but if you could not a 

A deep note was breaking the still- 
ness—some medley of loud sound— 
the tramp of horses, the clash of steel 
and shouts—a shouting chorus con- 
quering all. 





But the Wolves stood firm—tough 
foes ! 
So we rallied on the Rose, the Red 
Rose, 
And we charged them home! 


Squarcia marching ! 
Helm and pike aflash ! 
Squarcia marching ! 
Blade and mail a-clash ! 
Way, give a way for the Rose ! 


Cecilia sprang up, a little white 
woman in the gloom, her hand on her 
heart. 

The chorus died in a rattle of steel. 
Then there was silence, then shouted 
orders and again the clatter of 
horses, but slower—fainter now and 
broken. 

A heavy footfall came clashing 
down the corridor. The door was 
flung open. Through the light 
Squarcia rolled in. 

Cecilia ran to him, crying, “ My 
lord, my lord.” 


END. 


A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE 
WITH MODERN VARIATIONS 


By GEORGE ADE 


Illustvated by 


A before 
sailing I 
visited 
the floating 
skyscraper 
which was to 
bear us away. 
It was hitched 
to a dock in 
Hoboken, and 
it reminded 
me of a St. 
Bernard dog 
tied by asilken 
‘ thread. Itwas 
the _ biggest 
skiff afloat, 
with an ob- 
servatory on the roof and covered 
porches running all the way around. 
It was a very large boat, and after 
Inspecting and approving of it, I 
Selected a room with southern ex- 
posure. Later on, when we sailed, the 
noble craft backed into the river, 
and turned round before heading 
for the Old World, and I found myself 
on the north side of the ship, with 
nothing coming in at the porthole 
except a current of cold air direct 
from Labrador. ; 

This room was on the starboard or 
port side of the ship—I forget which. 
After travelling nearly one million 
miles, more or less, by steamer I am 
still ignorant of which is star- 
board and which is port. I can tell 
time by the ship’s bell, if you let me 
use a pencil, but “‘ starboard ’’ means 
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nothing to me. I complained to one 
of the officers and said that I had 
engaged a state-room with southern 
exposure. He said they couldn’t 
back all the way across the Atlantic 
just to give me the sunny side of the 
ship. This closed the incident. He 
did explain, however, that if I re- 
mained on board and went back 
with them, I would have southern 
exposure all the way home. 

The unexpected manner in which 
the boat turned round suggested 
to me a scheme for a revolving apart- 
ment house. The building will be set 
on gigantic rollers and will revolve 
slowly, so that every apartment will 
have a southern exposure at certain 
hours of the day, to say nothing of the 
advantage of getting a new view 
every few minutes. It is well known 
that apartments with southern ex- 
posure command a double rental. 
Think of the tremendous increase 
in revenues! I explained my scheme 
for a revolving apartment house to a 
gentleman from Saint Joe, Mo., whom 
I met in the smoking-room, and he has 
agreed to give it financial backing. 

Ourship wasthelatest thingin ships. 
To say that it was about seven hun- 
dred feet long and nearly sixty feet 
beam, and 42,000 tons displacement 
does not give a graphic idea of its 
huge proportions. A New Yorker 
might understand, if told that this 
ship, stood on end, would be about as 
tall as two Flatiron buildings joined 
end to end. 

Out in Indiana this comparison 
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was unavailing, as few of the residents 
have seer the Flatiron building, and 
only a small percentage of them have 
any desire to see it. So when a 
Hoosier acquaintance asked me about 
the ship, I led him out into Main Street 
and told him it would reach from the 
railroad to the Presbyterian Church. 
He looked down street at the depot 
and then he looked up street at the 
distant Presbyterian church, and then 
he looked at me and walked away. 
Every statement I make in my native 
town is received with doubt. People 
have mistrusted me ever since I 
came home years ago and announced 
that I was working. 

Evidently he repeated what I said, 

for in a few. minutes another resident 
came up, and casually asked me 
something about the ship and wanted 
to know how long she was. I repeated 
the story, and then he departed, 
shaking his head in a hopeless sort 
ef way. 
_-It is hard to live down a carefully- 
acquired. reputation, and therefore 
the statement as to the length of 
the vessel was regarded as a specimen 
outburst of native humour. When 
I went on to say the ship would 
have on board three times as many 
people as there were-in our whole 
town, that she had seven decks, that 
lifts carried passengers from one deck 
to another, that a daily newspaper 
was printed on board and that a brass 
band gave concerts every day, to say 
nothing of the telephone exchange and 
the free bureau of information, then 
all doubt was dispelled, and my local 
standing as a dealer in morbid fiction, 
was largely fortified. 

‘““How about the skating rink ?” 
asked one. 

““There is no skating rink,” I 
replied, ‘“‘ but there is a large gymna- 
sium supplied with mechanical horses 
and camels, so that a passenger may 
take a long ride before breakfast.” 
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‘Carry any vet’inary surgeons ? ”’ 
asked another. 

““No; but two doctors. Also, there 
is a book store and a florist’s shop.”’ 

It was truth, every word of it; 
but they listened and tried to keep 
straight faces, and then broke out 
and began to laugh. Seeing that I 
was set down as hopeless, I wert on 
and invented a bowling alley and a 
billiard hall, without further compro- 
mising myself. 

The chief wonder of our new liner 
(for all of us had a proprietary interest 
the moment we came aboard) was the 
system of lifts. Just think of it! 
Lifts gliding up and down between 
decks the same as in a modern office 
building. Very few passengers used 
the lifts, but it gave us something to 
talk about, and it would give us 
something to blow about after we 
had returned home. 

Outside of the’ cage stood a young 
German with a blorid pompadour and 
a jacket that came just below his 
shoulder blades. He was so clean that 
he looked as if he had been scrubbed 
with soap and then rubbed with 
holystone. Every German on board 
seemed to have two guiding ambi- 
tions in life. One was to keep him- 
self immaculate, and the other was 
to grow a U-shaped moustache, the 
same as the one worn by the Kaiser: 

The boy in charge of the lift would 
plead with people to get in and ride. 
Usually, unless he waylaid them, they 
would forget all about the new im- 
provement and would run up and 
down stairs in the old-fashioned 
manner instituted by Noah and imi- 
tated by Christopher Columbus. 

This boy leads a checkered career 
on each voyage. When he departs 
from New York he is the elevator 
boy; as the vessel approaches Ply- 
mouth he becomes the lift atten- 
dant; at Cherbourg he is transformed 
into a garcon d@’ascenseur; and as the 
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In some of the cabins were electric 
hair curlers. A Cleveland man who 
wished to call up the adjoining cabin 
on the ’phone, just to see if the thing 
would work, put the hair curler to 
his ear and began talking into the 
dynamo. There was no response, so 
he pushed a button and nearly ruined 
his left ear. It was a natural mistake. 
In Europe anything attached to a 
wall is liable to be a telephone. 

On the whole, I think our telephone 
system is superior to that of any 
foreign city’s. For one thing, our 
telephone girls have larger vocabu- 
laries. In England the “hello” is 
never used. When an Englishman 
gathers up the ponderous contrivance 
and fits it against his head, he asks : 
‘* Are you there?” If the other man 
answers ‘“‘ No” that stops the con- 
versation. 

Travellers throughout the world 
should rise up and unite in a vote 
of thanks to whoever it was that 
abolished the upper berth in the 
pewer boats. Mahomet’s coffin sus- 
pended in mid-air must have been a 
cheery and satisfactory bunk com- 
pared with the ordinary upper berth. 
Only a trained athlete can climb into 
one of them. The woodwork that you 
embrace and rub your legs against 
as you struggle upward is very cold. 
When you fall into the clammy sheets 
you are only about six inches from 
the ceiling. In the early morning the 
sailors scrub the deck just overhead, 
and you feel as if you were getting a 
shampoo. This aerial sarcophagus is 
built deep, like a trough, so that the 
prisoner cannot roll out during the 
night. In nearly all the staterooms 
of the new boat there were no upper 
berths, and the lower ones were wide 
and springy—they were almost beds, 
and a bed on board ship is something 
that for years has been reserved as 
the special luxury of the millionaire. 

We really had the daily paper on 
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board, also the gymnasium, the florist, 
the bureau of information, the mani- 
cure parlour and other adjuncts of a 
seagoing that would have been re- 
garded as fanciful dreams ten years 
ago. Next to the lift, the most novel 
feature of this new kind of liner is 
the a la carte restaurant. It was on 
the Kaiser deck. The topmost deck 
was Called the “ Kaiser,” to indicate 
that he ranked next to the heavenly 
bodies in general importance. The 
old names of “ upper deck,” “‘ prom- 
enade deck,” “main  deck,’’ and 
“lower deck ” cannot be applied to 
one of these new-fangled monsters. 
Next below the Kaiser deck came the 
Washington deck, then the Roosevelt 
deck, then the Cleveland deck, then 
the Franklin deck, and after that a 
lower deck, and several more that 
did not concern the passenger living 
in the upper stories. 

The restaurant was forward on the 
Kaiser deck—a gorgeous pocket edi- 
tion of Sherry’s or Delmonico’s in 
New York, the Carlton in London, or 
the Ritz in Paris. Formerly on the 
North Atlantic, and especially during 
the winter season, the only persons 
who dressed for dinner were misguided 
people who would rather take a chance 
on pneumonia than violate any of 
their traditions. The new type of 
steamship is housed in and heated 
and all the people who dined in the 
glittering restaurant, far from the 
common horde of the main dining 
saloon, were attired to the limit. The 
usual Hungarian orchestra played 
hurrah music, and what with the 
Swiss waiters and the candelabra, 
the fresh caviar and other luxuries 
of high living, it was difficult for one 
to realize that he was riding on the 
high seas at the most inclement 
season of the year. 

It was all very Fifth Avenue—even 
to the cheque. 

On the ship I met an old friend 
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—Mr. Peasley, of Iowa. We first 
collided in Europe in 1895, when 
both of us were over for the first time, 
and were groping our way about the 
Continent and pretending to enjoy 
ourselves. About the time I first 
encountered Mr. Peasley he had an 
experience which in all probability is 
without parallel in human history. 
Some persons to whom I have told 
the story frankly disbelieved it, but 
then they did not know Mr. Peasley. 
It is all very true, and it happened as 
follows :— 

Mr. Peasley had been in Rotterdam 
for two days, and after madly hurry- 
ing through churches, galleries, and 


museums for eight hours a day, he 


said that he had seen enough Dutch 
art to last him a million years, so he 
started for Brussels. He asked the 
proprietor of the hotel at Rotterdam 
for the name of a good hotel in 
Brussels and the proprietor told him 
to gotothe Hotel Victoria. He said 
it was a first-class establishment, and 
was run by his brother-in-law. Every 
hotel-keeper in Europe has a brother- 
in-law running an hotel in some other 
town. 

Mr. Peasley was loaded into the 
train by watchful attendants, and he 
succeeded in getting a good seat 
right by the window, and did not 
have to ride backward. Very soon 
he became immersed in a book. He 
read on and on, chapter after chapter, 
not heeding the flight of time, until 
the train rolled into a cavernous 
shed, and was attacked by the usual 
energetic mob of porters and hotel 
runners. Mr. Peasley looked out and 
saw that they had arrived. On the 
other side of the platform was a large 
and beautiful bus marked “ Hotel 
Victoria.”” Mr. Peasley shrieked for 
a porter, and began dumping Glad- 
stone bags, steamer rugs, cameras, 
and other impedimenta out through 
the window. The man from the 
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Victoria put these on top of the bus 
and in a few minutes Mr. Peasley 
was riding through the tidy thorough- 
fares and throwing mental bouquets 
at the street cleaning depart- 
ment. 

When he arrived at the Victoria 
he was met by the proprietor, whe 
wore the frock coat and whiskers 
which are the universal insignia of 
hospitality. 7 

“Your brother-in-law in Rotter- 
dam told me to come here and put 
up with you,” explained Mr. Peasley. 
“He said you were running a first- 
class place, which means, I suppose, 
first-class for this country. If you 
fellows over here would put in steam 
heat and bathrooms and electric 
lights and then give us something 
to eat in the bargain, your hotels 
wouldn’t be so bad. I admire the 
stationery in your writing rooms, and 
the regalia worn by your waiters is 
certainly all right, but that’s about 
all I can say for you.” 

The proprietor smiled and bowed 
and said he hoped his brother-in-law 
in Rotterdam was in good health 
and enjoying prosperity, and Mr. 
Peasley said that he, personally, had 
left with the brother-in-law enough 
money to run the hotel for another 
six months. 

After Mr. Peasley had been con- 
ducted to his room he dug up his 
Baedeker and very carefully read the 
introduction to Brussels. Then he 
studied the map for a little while. 
He believed in getting a good general 
idea of the lay of things before he 
tackled a new town. He marked om 
the map a few of the show places 
which seemed worth while, and then 
he sallied out, waving aside the smirk- 
ing guide who attempted to fawn 
upon him as he paused at the main 
entrance. Mr. Peasley would have 
nothing to do with guides. He a] ways 
said that the man who had to be led 
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around would do better. to stay right 
at home. 

It was a very busy afternoon for 
Mr. Peasley. At first he had some 
difficulty in finding the places that 
were marked in red spots on the map. 
This was because he had been holding 
the map upside down. By turning 
the map the other way and making 
due allowance for the inaccuracies to 
be expected in a book written by 
ignorant foreigners, the whole ground 
plan of the city straightened itself 
out, and he boldly went his way. 
He visited an old cathedral and two 
art galleries, reading long and schol- 
arly comments on the more celebrated 
masterpieces. Some of the paintings 
were not properly labelled, but he 
knew that slipshod methods prevailed 
in Europe—that a civilisation which 
is on the downhill path and about to 
play out cannot be expected to breed 
a business-like accuracy. He wrote 
marginal corrections in his guide 
book, and doctored up the map a 
little, several streets having been 
omitted, and returned to the hotel 
at dusk feeling very well repaid. 
From the beginring of his tour he 
had maintained that when a man goes 
out and gets information or impres- 
sions by his own unaided efforts he 
gets something that will abide with 
him and become a part of his intellec- 
tual and artistic fibre. That which is 
ladled into him by a verbose guide 
soon evaporates or 00zes away. 

At the table @hote Mr. Peasley had 
the good fortune to be seated next 
to an Englishman, to whom he ad- 
dressed himself. The Englishman 
was not very communicative, but Mr. 
Peasley persevered. It was his theory 
that when one is travelling and meets 
a fellow Caucasian who is shy or 
reticent or suspicious, the thing to do 
is to keep on talking to him until he 
feels quite at ease, and the entente 
cordtale is fully established. So Mr. 
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Peasley told the Englishman all about 
Iowa and said that it was ‘ God’s 
country.” The Englishman fully 
agreed with him—that is, if silence 
gives consent. There was a lull in 
the conversation and Mr. Peasley, 
seeking to give it a new turn, said to 
his neighbour, “I like this town 
best of any I’ve seen. Is this your 
first visit to Brussels ? ” 

‘‘T have never been to Brussels,’’ 
replied the Englishman. 

‘““That is, never until this time,”’ 
suggested Mr. Peasley. “I’m in the 
same boat. Just landed here to-day. 
I’ve heard of it before, on account of 
the carpet coming from here, and of 
course, everybody knows about Brus- 
sels sprouts, but I had no idea it was 
such a big place. It’s bigger than 
Rock Island and Davenport put to- 
gether.”’ 

The Englishman began to move 
away, at the same time regarding the 
cheerful Peasley with solemn wonder- 
ment. Then he said :— 

“My dear sir, I am quite unable 
to follow you. Where do you think 
you are?” 

“* Brussels—it’s in Belgium—capital 
same as Des Moines in Iowa.”’ 

‘“ My good man, you are not in 
Brussels. You are in Antwerp.” 

‘“* Antwerp!” 

** Certainly.” 

“Why, I’ve been all over town to- 
day, with a guide-book, and———”” He 
paused and a horrible suspicion settled 
upon him. Arising from the table he 
rushed to the outer office and con- 
fronted the manager. 

‘* What’s the name of this town ? ” 
he demanded. | 

“‘ Antwerp,”’ replied the astonished 


manager. 
Mr. Peasley leaned against the 
wall and gasped “* Well, I'll be——_! ” 


he began, and then language failed 
him. 
*’ You said you had a brother-in- 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


might be obtained by the form of out- 
line and mass adopted for each. If 
the sky-line alternated with a higher 
and lower level, and if the contrast be- 
tween vertical and horizontal features 
were maintained, 
if varying effects 
of colour in 


materials were 
adopted, if the 
entrances were 


varied—-in short, 
if good architec- 
tural variety were 
obtained, there 
seems to me no 
reason why rows of 
detached houses 
should be so un- 
interesting as 
they usually are. 
The chief argu- 
ment against the 
architectural 
betterment of this 
arrangement of 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


buildings is, of course, that of cost. 
But this could doubtless be met satis- 
factorily by the design of some half- 
dozen recurring types, and as a 
set-off against the cost would be 
found the in- 
creased  attrac- 
tiveness of variety 
and individuality 
amongst the 
houses. I believe 
there 1s no other 
house exactly like 
‘’ Narford ” any- 
where near it, but 
there are similar 
types by the same 
§ experienced archi- 
tect, and the good 
qualities of the 
house are repeated 
with variously 
treated architec- 
tural features. 

In “ Narford ” 
we have an ex- 
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3 ample a the dominating pyramidal - 
roof, with a strikingly picturesque 
entrance gable on one side, which | 
~telieves it without detracting from 
its. dominating» quality. The first. 
‘element of success in any building, ss 
large or small, is the dominance of — 
4 sone. part which shall lead the rest, 
and it often happens that, however — 
‘confused and broken up many of the 
parts of a building: may be, the 
At outstanding prominence of some roof, sf 
‘chimney, or turret, does much to fix — 
a dominating emphasis. which saves. 
Jy “ Narford ” 
°° nothing disturbs the absolute do- — 
. mainance of the main roof, which by 
_ coming nearly to a point, produces 


\ the whole’ effect. In 


; 2 ee good SDSS In ‘the | a “ine. 





‘apparent. 


Tf the eaves 7 al the: pee: fakeiys 
followed round from the main front 
‘without the break of the gable, the — ~ 
result would be quite satisfactory, 
and the large roof mass and. outline 
‘would still forma dominating feature. 
In my little sketch of the house from 
the common this is, I think. fully ~. 
To an architect the archi- 
-tectural quality of a house makes, of 
course, a special appeal, for he sees 
the: why and wherefore of it all, ‘but eat 
aresult like this ought to appeal a 
educated public who can appreciate Pe Dy, 
_picturesqueness which is not vulgar, 

or a variety which may be restfuland — ~ 
Architects are judged very 
“mitch by the bad work which appears 
in suburban houses, and with: the — ays 
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‘and it is pleasant to ‘chronicle one i 
in which the well-known architect of | 
») Dany: important buildings, Mr. fe S. 

_ Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., has shown that a — 
house of moderate size and cost, such 

as ane sees building every day by the — 

hundred, may have some individuality 


: and: architectural character. ee 
‘The entrance to * ‘Narford is. in 


i the gable on the side road, the main 


front. OPEN. occiipied by. the dining: 
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com and morning-room. atthe draw- 


‘iug-room fronts. the garden lawn at 


the back, asis obviously most Suitable, 


and a pleasant outlook, over the lawn 


is also: obtained from a terrace flat on 


: ‘the bedroom floor. The most un- 
“usual feature in the house 3 is the oak- 
pannelled- hall, which is. charmingly. Naas 
~ homelike and comfortable, 


case. goes, up in an easy, 


houses. | 


The stare =. 
pleasant 

‘without the distressingly 
: awkward. soffits. and dodges. which !:'53% 
! accompany its ascent in so many 
i The staircase windows are 
| ‘decorated \ with s some eficetive stained ay 
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THE FIFTH DUKE OF PORTLAND 
AND HIS BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


By ONE WHO KNEW THEM 


At intervals during the past few 
years the attention of the British 
public has been drawn to a remark- 
able claim made by certain persons 
who represent themselves to be the 
descendants of the late Duke of Port- 
land. 

A story is told of this nobleman’s 
alleged marriage, when very young, 
to a still younger girl belonging to 
the middle classes, and whom he is 
represented as having deserted four 
years after their clandestine union, 
when both parties were still under 
twenty-one years of age. These state- 
ments seemed, to those acquainted 
with the Bentinck family, so wildly 
improbable that at first they received 
no credence from seriously thinking 
people. 

But as time has gone on, so much 
has been written, published, and said 
upon this subject, that by degrees 
a very considerable number of persons 
have espoused the cause of the 
** Australian Claimant.” Large sums 
of money have been subscribed to- 
wards assisting him in his suit. 
Writs have actually been issued upon 
the Trustees of the so-called London 
Portland Estates, although these have 
now passed away from the Dukedom 
of Portland to the Barony of Howard 
de Walden—and it seems possible 
that a trial may take place—more 
sensational even than that of the 
celebrated Titchborne case. 

I have read very carefully the 
different articles on this subject 
that have appeared in the IDLER 
magazine, and also a pamphlet en- 
titled *‘ Which is the Duke ?”” The 


pamphlet contains various remark- 
able statements regarding the Ben- 
tinck family, many of which are, to 
say the least, apocryphal. 

The Editor of the IDLER has kindly 
permitted me to write a short article 
giving, I will not say my views upon 
the matter, but merely a description 
of John, fifth Duke of Portland, and 
his family, as they were known to their 
few intimates. All the sons and 
daughters—who reached maturity— 
of the fourth Duke of Portland and 
his wife Henrietta Scott, were persons 
of retiring habits and reserved natures. 
These peculiarities they seemed to 
have inherited from the Duchess, 
their mother, as it is a purely Scott- 
Bentinck characteristic, none of their 
uncles or cousins showing it in any 
degree ; for, on the contrary, many 
of these relatives became distinguished 
soldiers, politicians, men of the 
world, and were of a social, jovial 
temperament. The father of the pre- 
sent Duke, General Bentinck, liked 
his friends about him; so also the 
late Right Hon. George Bentinck, as 
did many others, whom it would be 
tedious to mention in detail. 

The fourth Duke of Portland’s 
father was once Viceroy of Ireland 
and twice Prime Minister. He was 
not a man of remarkable ability, and 
was a singularly obstinate individual. 
Indeed, it was said of him by some 
eighteenth-century wit that his head 
was made of Portland stone. But 
he was a man of scrupulous honesty 
and integrity, and at his death, 
owing to various pecuniary losses 
and other misfortunes, he was almost 
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celebrated memoirs when he speaks of 
the great coldness of Lord George’s 
temperament, although he _ enter- 
tained a romantic, but entirely 
platonic, attachment for a lady of 
high rank, which prevented his taking 
any interest in other women. Various 
absurd stories have been told as to 
Lord George’s death, but the real one 
- is very simple. Lord George, his 
brother Lord Henry, as well as their 
eldest brother, John, Lord Titchfield, 
had a_ perfect 
horror of gout. 
They _ believed 
this complaint 
could be kept at 
bay by great 
abstinence and 
long’ fasts. 
During his poli- 
tical career Lord 
George fre- 
quently did not 
dine until eleven 
or twelve atnight, 
after eating 
nothing since 
early breakfast. 

On the day of 
his death he was 
going from Wel- 
beck to dine and 
spend the night 
with his friend 
and neighbour, 
Lord Manvers, at 
Thoresby Park, 
some ten miles distant from Welbeck. 
He sent his servant and luggage on 
in a gig, and said he would walk: it 
was a beautiful September evening. 
He had eaten nothing all day, antici- 
pating an attack of gout. His 
sisters and others who were staying 
at Welbeck begged him to take 
something before he started. He 
replied jokingly, “Oh, no, I must 
conquer the old enemy,” and went 
-off on his walk. 
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He never appeared at Thoresby, and 
his body was afterwards discovered 
about half-way between the two 
houses. He had expired from syn- 
cope in the act of climbing a stile. 

As might be expected wild rumours 
as to murder and suicide got about. 
The fourth Duke, his father, an in- 
tensely proud man and devotedly 
attached to his son, was indignant 
at the idle gossip which took place 
regarding this family tragedy. He 


therefore in- 
sisted that the 
inquest should 


be as private as 
possible, and in 
order to prevent 
the curious from 
coming to view 
the spot where 
his son had died, 
ordered the field 
and the road in 
its neighbour- 
hood to be dug 
up and altered. 
At the present 
day the exact 
spot where the 
melancholy event 
took place is 
actually un- 


known. 
Lord Henry 
Bentinck, the 


youngest of the 
three brothers, 
was born in 1804. He was, in his 
way, as remarkable as his brothers. 
He too was a woman-hater, and is 
not known to have had a single 
romance in his life. Lord Henry 
had a very large allowance from his 
father, who afterwards left him a 
fortune of nearly £20,000 a year. 
But he lived inas primitive a fashion 
as if he had been a poor man, with the 
one exception that he kept a pack 
of hounds in Lincolnshire at his own 
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to her in her old age. In her 
charities she showed as much com- 
mon-sense as kindness. 

Lady Lucy, who afterwards became 
Lady Howard de Walden, and who, 
though born 1807, did not die until 
1899. She was the only one of the 
Scott-Bentincks who had any off- 
spring. She became the mother of 
six sons and two daughters ; of these 
only the Rev. William Ellis, and the 
Hon. Eveley Ellis survive. Lady 
Howard de Walden was a woman of ex- 
traordinary energy and vigour; she 
retained her faculties to the last, 
and made a tour round the world 
when over seventy years of age. 
After the death of her sister, Lady 
Ossington, Lady Howard de Walden 
had sole possession of the London 
Portland Estates and a vast pro- 
perty in Scotland for ten years, her 
income being well over {£200,000 a 
year. 

After the fourth Duke died, his 
son and successor began to lead the 
curious life of seclusion which he 
continued up to his death in 1879. 
He also commenced a series of 
singular subterraneous works that 
cost altogether over {5,000,000, and 
could never be of the slightest use ro 
profit to anyone. He did not begin 
at once to lead the life of a recluse, 
but the habit gradually grew upon 
him, until sometimes his ow. valet 
would not see him for days to- 
gether. He always took a great 
interest in what was going on 
in the outside world. He corre- 
sponded regularly with his sister 
Lady Ossington and other relatives, 
and would talk freely enough to 
his workpeople, or, indeed, to anyone 
whom he met if the fancy took him 
replied” jndiscreet remarks which were 

eported to him, and which 


conquer tif 
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-off on his 
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a violent dislike to his heir, General 
Bentinck and his wife, and did not 
show them either kindness or courtesy. 
But when the General died in 1887, 
he immediately made a handsome 
allowance to the General’s eldest 
son, now Duke of Portland, and 
treated him in every way as his 
future successor. 

Among the many ridiculous stories 
told of the late Duke of Portland, 
and one most widely believed, was 
that he was the victim of some dread- 
ful disorder resembling leprosy. This 
was entirely untrue. He was, how- 
ever, for many years a martyr to 
eczema. To cure this and to relieve 
the irritation, he took every kind of 
bath prescribed to him. In _ his 
later years he ceased to suffer from 
this malady. 

After the Duke’s death, which 
took place in London in December 
1879, he being in his eightieth year, 
his three sisters, Lady Harriet Ben- 
tinck, Lady Ossington, and Lady 
Howard de Walden, had him laid 
out in state and invited a great num- 
ber of persons to come and view the 
body, so that it might be seen that 
these unpleasant rumours were ab- 
solutely untrue. He was still a re- 
markably handsome man, with fine 
aquiline features and skin like marble. 
He was very tall and slight, and wore 
a wig; but this, seventy or eighty 
years ago, was customary for all 
men who were bald, from the King 
downwards. 

It may be added that the three 
Scott-Bentinck brothers were all men 
of extraordinary determination, great 
ability, and splendid generosity. 

They never also forgot the family 
motto, ‘“‘Craignez Honte.” Those 
who knew them, whether their 
equals or dependants, considered both 
men incapable of a dishonourable 
action. 
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the Aurora Borealis, sometimes called 
the Northern Lights. 

I have not been personally ac- 
quainted with the Aurora Boreal’s 
since I took up my residence jn Eng- 
land, but when I was out in Canada I 
used to see it almost every winter 
night, and sometimes these Northern 
Lights were so bright that a person 
could read by their radiance. I 
paid no more attention to the Aurora 
Borealis then than I do to the moon 
now, because it was practically an 
every night display. As I remember 
it, the sight resembled about one 
hundred Earl’s Court Exhibitions 
away in the north, with an electric 
searchlight competition going on in 
each one of them. The white rays 
shot far up into the sky, sometimes 
approaching the very zenith itself, 
and they were spread out like a 
gigantic fan, lengthening and shorten- 
ing repeatedly, sometimes almost 
disappearing, and again shooting 
forth like a cold and silent white 
eruption. As I look back at these 
pale fireworks, I realise that they 
were the greatest show on earth, 
but at that time I did not appreciate 
my luck in the least, because I 
thought everything worth seeing was 
over in Europe. 

In the same manner I did scant 
justice to the Niagara Falls on my 
first view of them, for I expected 
some day, if I became rich, to see 
the falls of Lodore, of which Mr. 
Southey had written an account 
that rhymed amazingly. 





To return to the lady, 
I was given to under- 
stand that some years 
ago she began to have 
doubts about Sir Isaac Newton, so 
she studied and studied and studied, 
until she became convinced that the 
old man was a scientific fraud. 

It grieved me to hear this, so I 


The A pple 
Theory. 
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turned my own scientific knowledge 
upon the problem, and suggested 
that apples were the cause of the 
mischief. The first woman and the 
first man came a cropper all along 
of an apple, and so mankind has had 
trouble with the apples up to the time 
of that modern song about Johnny 
Jones and his sister Sue, who ate 
green apples, and were wafted to a 
better land in consequence. William 
Tell shot an apple from his son’s 
head, and now historians agree that 
there was no such person. Sir Isaac 
Newton founded his gravitation theory 
on the fall of an apple, and so here 
comes a woman from the West who is 
going to knock Sir Isaac into a cocked 
hat. The lady, however, waved 
aside my apple theory as unworthy 
of consideration, and she says she 
is going to lecture throughout England 
on the Aurora Borealis and the tricks 
it plays upon us. All those people 
who attend the lectures will know 
more about the subject than I do 
at the present moment, although 
I am still Sir Isaac’s partisan. The 
lady tells me that there is a_ scien- 
tific association in Paris pertaining, I 
understand, to the government of 
France, which will listen to an account 
of any discovery a person may make, 
and after considering the proposi- 
tion give a sort of cetificate to the 
effect that it is either true or the 
reverse. It was for the purpose 
of appearing before this learned body 
of men that the lady crossed the 
ocean, and she tells me they are now 
quite convinced she is right. They 
have asserted that she will over- 
turn not only Sir Isaac but most of 
our scientific beliefs. What annoys 
me is the time I have wasted in the 
“study of these things whilst a lad 
at school, not to mention the pun- 
ishments I have received, and the 
contumely which patient merit from 
the unworthy took, the unworthy 
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being ignorant schoolmasters who 
tried to hammer into my head Sir 
Isaac’s fallacies. 

The lady went out into Labrador, 
accompanied by only two Indian 
guides, for the purpose of getting 
into closer touch with the Aurora 
Borealis, and in the inhospitable 
wilds of.the far north she effectually 
lassoed this startling discovery. The 
account of her adventures in distant 
Labrador was most interesting. She 
reached a region hitherto untrodden 
by the foot of man, and the life there, 
in the short Labrador summer, would 
prove most enticing to a man tired 
of London restaurants. There was 
plenty of the finest fish, which the 
Indians caught and cooked in an 
exceedingly appetising manner. Game 
of all kinds was abundant, and lus- 
cious berries, in an amazing variety, 
could be had for the picking. The 
fare was so good, the lady told me, 
that when she returned to civilisa- 
tion—so-called—she had much diff- 
culty in bringing herself to endure 
the cuisine of our tin-canned mode 
of life. 

One beautiful day in the waning 
summer her dog caught and killed 
a rabbit and brought it to the camp. 
Its fur was pure white, differing from 
that of any rabbit this traveller had 
ever seen before, but the moment 
the Indians caught sight of the 
animal they “‘ got a move on them,”’ 
as we Say out West, and struck camp 
with a celerity that amazed her. 
They said this was not a new species 
of rabbit, but the whiteness of its 
fur betokened the instant advance 
of winter. Then began a race for 
the coast, with a lovely autumn 
landscape in front of them, and a 
raging snowstorm following after. 
Sometimes the snow almost caught 
up with the fugitives, but they were 
lucky enough to win the race for 
life, and got aboard the schooner 
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just in time. They sailed away, 
leaving behind them a land as white 
as the rabbit’s skin. 





It must not be sup- 

Ina Locked posed that the Aurora 
Room. Borealis contents itself 
with merely giving you 

a fall when you step from an 
elevation. When the lady gets her 
machinery in operation, coal and 
wood and gas as_ generators of 
motive power will become as 
obsolete as Sir Isaac Newton him- 
self. The lady asked the Post Office 
department to erect a tall pole 
for her on the top of South Kensington 
Museum. She promised to have that 
pole illuminated at its peak with a 
dozen lights, and yet would use 
neither wires nor batteries, but our 
stupid Post Office department re- 
fused the boon. It always did set 
its face against scientific progress. 
I offered to have a pole sect up on the 
roof of the IDLER office if she would 
furnish the light from Labrador, but 
the lady naturally wants a govern- 
ment endorsement, and my promise— 
if the thing were a success—to have 
the office lit this winter from the North 
Pole, instead of by the Charing Cross 
Electricity Supply Co., had no effect. 
I understand, however, that an ar- 
rangement has been come to between 
the lady and a wireless telegraph 
compary, and the details are quite 
dramatic. They might indeed form 
the basis of an exciting novel. The 
lady naturally does not wish her 
discovery to be stolen from her 
before she gets out the patents, and 
so refuses to perform her incanta- 
tions in presence of witnesses. When 
she waltzes with the Aurora Borealis 
it must be in solitude. A wireless 
telegraph station is to be emptied 
of all its batteries and electrical 
machinery, leaving only the pole 
and its paraphernalia. |The ladv 
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will then be locked in the empty 
room, and she will send out wire- 
less messages by a pre-arranged code. 
If she can accomplish this, she expects 
to convince those stupid scientists 
who are at present incredulous, and 
from what I gather, the Cunard 
Company will regret its heedless 
expenditure on the Hon. Mr. Parson’s 
turbines, when the company to be 
formed by this lady will be running 
its ships across the Atlantic by means 
of the Aurora Borealis at a cost of 
about sixpence the trip. 
The Aurora Borealis is 
The Mystery bad enough, but there 
of a appears to be other 
Hansom Cab. terrors that threaten 
7 us poor Londoners 
which we wot not of. I was shocked 
to learn recently that there is one 
day in the week during which 
Londoners are at the mercy ot 
thieves, murderers, burglars, lunatics, 
rascals, scoundrels, villains, mis- 
creants, malefactors and criminals 
of various sorts, and that practically 
we are helpless for twenty-four 
hours or more. A _ foreign gentle- 
man who travels a good deal gave 
me the information regarding our 


predicament. Listen to his tale 
of woe. He was _ returning to 
America, and had called in on 


England before sailing for the West. 
He possessed a portmanteau, an 
umbrella, an overcoat, aud other 
adjuncts. He had sent his trunk 
on ahead, registered to London, and 
he followed his luggage a few days 
later. The trunk arrived at Charing 
Cross station, while he came by way 
of Victoria, reaching there on Sunday. 

He says there weren’t many cabs 
at Victoria station, and these few 
seemed to be all engaged, so, followed 
by a porter carrying the valise, 
he strode into the yard, and secured 
a hansom. The portmanteau was 
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put on top, the umbrella, the over- 
coat, and himself inside, and he told 
the cabman he intended to go to 
the Hotel Metropole, but wished 
to drive first to Charing Cross station 
and secure his trunk. Achieving 
Charing Cross, he asked the cabman 
to wait a few minutes while he looked 
up the trunk. Having complied with 
the formalities of the occasion he 
saw the trunk placed on a porter’s 
barrow and so trundled outside, 
but the cabman was gone. The 
porter thought a policeman might 
have moved him on, but being Sun- 
day with very few vehicles in the 
yard, this explanation seemed im- 
probable. The station policeman be- 
ing discovered and appealed to, testi- 
fied that he had ordered no cab to 
shift position, and on hearing an 
account of the circumstances gave 
opinion that the cabby had mistaken 
his instructions. 

The traveller demurred from the 
policeman’s theory, saying he had 
told the man very distinctly that he 
was to drive first to Charing Cross 
station, take on board the trunk, 
and then proceed to the Hotel Metro- 
pole round the corner. 

‘“Qh,”’ said the policeman, ‘“ that 
is where you will find him. You 
were probably longer than you 
thought getting the trunk, and he is 
doubtless waiting for you at the 
Hotel Metropole.” 

There being a certain show of 
reason in this argument, the traveller 
asked the policeman to sit on the 
trunk, while he took a cab and went 
round to the Metropole, where he 
was well-known to the manager and 
his satellites. Nothing had been seen, 
however, of a missing cabman and a 
stray portmanteau, not to mention 
the umbrella and the overcoat, so 
the stranger returned to Charing 
Cross station, beginning fto fear 
that by this time the policeman 
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had perhaps made off with his trunk, 
but in this surmise he did an injustice 
to the force, for he found the officer 
on guard. 

‘‘ That cabman,” said the victim, 
‘““has evidently made off with my 
valise.”’ 

‘““Oh no,” replied the policeman, 
‘* London cabbies don’t steal. There 
has been a mistake of some kind 
which will be explained by-and-bye. 
You will find your portmanteau at 
Scotland Yard to-morrow morning 
at nine o’clock, if it is not delivered 
at your hotel to-day, when the cab- 


man realises that he has made a 


mistake.”’ 

“It is no mistake,” said the 
American, ‘‘he has stolen it”; but 
the policeman was incredulous, and 
shook his head. 





The tourist now having 


When a his trunk put on top 
Theft is not of the hansom, took 
a Theft. it to the Metropole, and 


was advised to seek 
some advice at Bow Street, so he 
drove thither. The police station 
at Bow Street seemed to _ be 
pretty well locked up, but at last he 
found an open door, and wandering 
about a bit, came upon a person in 
uniform. From his manner he seemed 
to think it was rude of a stranger 
to violate the solemnity of these 
regions on a Sunday. 

‘*T have had a valise stolen, and 
a want to know whether or not any- 
thing can be done about it.” 

The policeman seemed nonplussed, 
but at last asked: “‘ Why not see 
the sergeant ?” 

“*T should be delighted,” said the 
intruder. 

With that the policeman conducted 
him to a room where the sergeant 
was sitting at a desk, in the half- 
dozing condition of a man enjoying 
a well-earned rest. He looked up 
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in somewhat dazed surprise, and 
listened to the story. 

“Qh,” he said confidently, ‘it’s 
not a theft, but a mistake. London 
cabmen don’t steal. You will find 
your property to-morrow at Scot- 
land Yard.” 

‘* But suppose I don’t,” 
the victim. 

“Oh, but you will. There isn’t 
any doubt about it.” 

“Then you don’t intend to do 
anything ? ” 

‘* What is there to do ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know; it isn’t 
my place to instruct the police. I’m 
merely telling you what has hap- 
pened.”’ 

The sergeant seemed perplexed : 
a man confronted with an entirely 
novel situation. _ 

‘Do you wish to make a charge ?” 
he asked at last. 

“Why, what else have I been 
doing? I’m charging this man with 
robbery, or theft, or whatever you 
like to call it. He has driven away 
with my property, and all talk of a 
mistake is nonsense. He knew per- 
fectly well he had to wait there until 
I returned with my trunk. When I 
returned he was gone. I came to this 
celebrated spot, of which I have read 
in the works of Charles Dickens, 
and to my amazement you ask me 
what you are to do. Here is a plain 
case of stealing.” 

‘““Oh no,” objected the sergeant. 
“Tt is not a case of stealing until 
four o’clock to-morrow. He has until 
that time to return the property. 
You are sure to find it at Scotland 
Yard by nine o’clock in all proba- 
bility.” 

“But by four o’clock to-morrow,” 
said the American, “the thief may 
be in Paris, or Berlin. Now, as you 
don’t know what to do, perhaps you 
can direct me to some person who 
does.”’ 


protested 
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At this the sergeant brightened 
up. Here, after all, seemed a way 
out. 

‘You might go down to Scotland 
Yard,” he suggested. 

‘* All right, I will,” and so the cab 
took him to the awful environment 
of this terror to evil-doers. 





Scotland Yard proved 


Scotland to be about as deserted 
Yard in asa graveyard at mid- 
Gloom. night. The American 


tells me that he found 
a sentry pacing up and down, 
and so I give that statement for 


what it is worth. I am telling the © 


story as it was told to me, vouching 
for nothing in it as to detail 
because I have never visited Bow 
Street or Scotland Yard. Anyhow, 
this sentry halted him, and finding he 
wished to see some one in authority, 
seemed astonished that anyone could 
be so unreasonable on Sunday. How- 
ever, he directed him to a door that 
was unlocked, and there he entered 
into halls of desolation ; nobody about. 
He began to think he might have 
stolen Scotland Yard without moles- 
tation, when the echoing corridors 
betokened the approach of a watch- 
man, who wished to know what the 
intruder wanted, and finally brought 
him into a room in which was a desk 
that supported open ledgers and 
day-books and similar paraphernalia, 
with the usual man in uniform dozing 
behind it. This official listened to 
the story, then he replied: 
** London cabmen don’t steal 
‘** Now, see here,’ said the Ameri- 
can, “I’m about tired of that state- 
ment. Here’s one London cabman 
that has stolen, and I want to know 
what’s going to be done about it.” 
“Do you wish to make a charge ?” 
“Oh, I’m willing to make any- 
thing if I can get back my valise.”’ 
“It will be here at nine o’clock 
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to-morrow. Better cdll round then.”’ 

‘““Is there no one here who will 
take action now ?” 

** Well, you might see Mr. Blank, 
of the Secret Service. He’s up- 
stairs,’ and with that he directed 
the watchman to conduct the stranger 
into the den of the Secret Service. 

There was no one in the Secret 
Service room, and the watchman 
went off to find the individual whom 
the man downstairs had indicated. 
At last there entered a tall good- 
looking person with a silk hat, and 
long black coat, who looked as if 
he had just come from church. He 
asked what his visitor wished to 
know. 

“IT wish to know if I may smoke,”’ 
said the American, and, receiving 
permission, he handed the Secret 
Service man one cigar, and took 
another himself. Then he went over 
the story from the beginning. 

“Oh,” said the Secret Service man, 
“our London cabmen don’t——” 

“Stop it! Just stop right where 
you are. There are two or three 
things I don’t want to know. I 
don’t want to be told that London 
cabmen cannot steal. I don’t want 
to be assured that my valise will be 
here at nine o’clock to-morrow. I’m 
already possessed of the information 
that the transaction does not become 
a theft until four o’clock on Monday 
afternoon. All the same, I want my 
valise, and I want it as soon as 
possible. What do you suggest ?”’ 

But the Secret Service man was 
like all the rest. He had nothing 
to suggest except that the com- 
plainant should drop in at nine 
o'clock next day. 

So, there being nothing else to do, 
the traveller returned to his tavern 
and found his warmest welcome at 
an inn. 

He never saw portmanteu, um- 
brella or overcoat again. 
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THE HAUNTING OF SHUDDERHAM 
HALL 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


AM by way of being a journalist, 
and for many years have occu- 
pied a position on the staff 
of the ‘“‘ London Daily Herald,” 

which, as everyone knows, is a news- 
paper of the older sort, supposed to 
be more respectable than enterpris- 
ing. I have brought to the editor many 
startling stories, which have never 
been put into type, for the traditions 
of the journal are against all sensa- 
tion, and it was at first rather pro- 
voking for me to see a vivid article 
that might have made a column and 
a half cut ruthlessly down, if used at 
all, to a few lines embodying a cold 
statement of colourless fact. Still, 
I was always well paid, and rarely 
overworked, so I made no protest, 
but soon got into an easy way of 
writing the kind of thing the pro- 
prietors wanted in a formal style that 
pleased them. 

My occupation brings me into 
communication with all sorts and 
conditions of people, because one day 
I may be investigating a crime, and 
another day finds me a guest ata 
political country house. It was on 
one of the latter occasions that I 
became acquainted with Lady Betty 
Briscoe, the owner of Shudderham 


Hall and the broad lands surrounding 
it, in the county of Essex. 

It will be within the memory of 
most people interested in such things 
that a number of years ago the Psy- 
chical Society became rather active 
in its investigations of the super- 
natural, inducing a number of dis- 
tinguished men to visit certain houses 
reputed to be haunted and make 
private reports to the Society on 
whatever phenomena they _ en- 
countered. I was younger and more 
credulous in those days than I am 
now, and I took a great interest in 
the proceedings which the Society had 
inaugurated. I became a member of 
that body, and thus, in semi-official 
capacity, took a hand in the search for 
ghosts, always hoping to meet some 
experience that would develop into 
an article, or perhaps gather enough 
material to produce a book. In this 
I was disappointed. Many a weary 
night I spent in remote and uncom- 
fortable quarters, either with no 
result at all, or with an outcome that 
pointed plainly to fraud, detected in 
some instances, and in many others 
merely surmised. I came at last to 
the conclusion that wherever a house 
is said to be haunted, it is always to 
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and for many years have occu- 

pied a position on the staff 

of the ‘‘ London Daily Herald,” 
which, as everyone knows, is a news- 
paper of the older sort, supposed to 
be more respectable than enterpris- 
ing. I have brought to the editor many 
startling stories, which have never 
been put into type, for the traditions 
of the journal are against all sensa- 
tion, and it was at first rather pro- 
voking for me to see a vivid article 
that might have made a column and 
a half cut ruthlessly down, if used at 
all, to a few lines embodying a cold 
statement of colourless fact. Still, 
I was always well paid, and rarely 
overworked, so I made no protest, 
but soon got into an easy way of 
writing the kind of thing the pro- 
prietors wanted in a formal style that 
pleased them. 

My occupation brings me _ into 
communication with all sorts and 
conditions of people, because one day 
I may be investigating a crime, and 
another day finds me a guest ata 
political country house. It was on 
one of the latter occasions that I 
became acquainted with Lady Betty 
Briscoe, the owner of Shudderham 


| AM by way of being a journalist, 


Hall and the broad lands surrounding 
it, in the county of Essex. 

It will be within the memory of 
most people interested in such things 
that a number of years ago the Psy- 
chical Society became rather active 
in its investigations of the super- 
natural, inducing a number of dis- 
tinguished men to visit certain houses 
reputed to be haunted and make 
private reports to the Society on 
whatever phenomena they _ en- 
countered. I was younger and more 
credulous in those days than I am 
now, and I took a great interest in 
the proceedings which the Society had 
inaugurated. I became a member of 
that body, and thus, in semi-official 
capacity, took a hand in the search for 
ghosts, always hoping to meet some 
experience that would develop into 
an article, or perhaps gather enough 
material to produce a book. In this 
I was disappointed. Many a weary 
night I spent in remote and uncom- 
fortable quarters, either with no 
result at all, or with an outcome that 
pointed plainly to fraud, detected in 
some instances, and in many others 
merely surmised. I came at last to 
the conclusion that wherever a house 
is said to be haunted, it is always to 
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somebody’s interest that the allega- 
tion should not be disproved. Often 
this person is the caretaker, who 
benefits by a good, comfortable, lazy 
berth, and does not wish it jeopardised 
through the incoming of a new 
tenant or owner. Be this as it may, 
I gave up my self-appointed, un- 
profitable task and resolved never to 
visit more of these houses, unless I 
could go unannounced. I must ap- 
pear as a casual visitor, and not as an 
ostensible searcher into the under or 
upper world. 

At the country house I have re- 
ferred to my attention was drawn 
toward Lady Betty by her uncere- 
monious leaving of the room while a 
narrator was in the middle of a ghost 
story. The talk had turned in that 
direction, and the lady, after listening 
for some time wearily, rose, shrugged 
her shapely shoulders, and, without a 
word, deserted us. The man who had 
been telling his experiences, seemed in 
no way perturbed by the implied 
slight on his powers of entertainment. 
He paused, smiled gently, and said— 

‘“*T had quite forgotten about Lady 
Betty’s dislike of this subject.” 

Several persons, knowing nothing 
of the case, made eager inquiry simul- 
taneously, and the man replied— 

‘““The Briscoe family, time out of 
mind, has owned Shudderham Hall, a 
picturesque Tudor residence, alleged 
to be haunted. I don’t know what 
the story is, and Lady Betty won’t 
tell—indeed, it would take some 
courage to ask her. I don’t suppose 
Lady Betty has any objection to 
ghosts except in their financial aspect. 
She will not live in The Hall, cannot 
let it, and must not sell it. The 
letting is said to be prevented by its 
evil reputation. I have never seen 
the place; but I was told it is rather 
out of repair, and a long distance from 
the nearest station, so the fault of its 
condition and situation is, perhaps un- 
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fairly, placed on the shoulders of the 
spooks. But, as I was going to tell 
you——” And he continued his own 
interrupted recital. 

Lady Betty was a woman of forty 
or, perhaps, forty-five, with nothing 
old-maidish about her, her appearance 
being rather stout and matronly. 
She was good-natured, well-to-do, and 
very fond of motoring. I found her 
inclined to underrate her financial 
position, and to plead poverty, which 
in her case must have been largely 
cemparative. The day after the 
ghost talk I put myself in Lady 
Betty’s way, and we became ac- 
quainted. I nearly shipwrecked all 
my chances of future friendship with 
her by somewhat prematurely broach- 
ing the subject of the supernatural, 
for she at once turned away from me. 
But a journalist must be persistent’ 
if he is to succeed, and cannot afford 
to make too much of a seeming re- 
buff. I hastened to say that I quite 
agreed with her, and my object in 
mentioning the subject was that per- 
haps I might have an opportunity of 
effectually laying the alleged ghost 
of Shudderham Hall. This aroused 
her interest, and she turned and 
allowed me to proceed. I told her 
I was connected with the “ Daily 
Herald,”’ and suggested that, if an 
article were written about the his- 
torical old Hall, one might at the 
same time give a quietus to the 
ghost. 

“I have hardly patience to talk on 
such a foolish subject,” she said; 
“and would not, if the consequences 
to me were less serious. I have often 
thought of tearing down The Hall, 
and building with its materials a | 
modern residence nearer the station. 
But nowadays property does not 
seem to: belong to its owners, and what 
with falling rents and rising socialism 
I don’t know what we landholders 
are coming to. If 1 touched the old 
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together with any assistance I 
wished. 

Shortly after this I was detailed 
to attend to a case in this same 
county of Essex which had begun 
to take a strange hold on the public 
imagination. A new reporter had 
been sent at first from our journal, 
but, as the extraordinary skein of 
circumstantial evidence began to 
unravel, it was seen that this might 
become an event of the first im- 
portance in criminal annals, so I was 
asked to take charge. I found the 
scene of the suspected crime a most 
lonely and forbidding spot. The 
farmhouse was ancient, but common- 
place, and it was surrounded by a 
gloomy moat. The authorities were 
emptying this moat when I got there, 
with the intention of prosecuting a 
search in its slimy. bed. I never was 
assigned a task I disliked so much. 
Day by day passed, but nothing 
was found bearing on the case. Yet I 
dared not leave, for at any moment 
a tragic discovery might be made. 
I went up to London every night 
and came down every morning, hiring 
a trap to carry me to and from the 
distant railway, but, seeing that this 
was likely to be a long job, I took my 
bicycle to the Essex station, and 
thus did not need to wait for the trap, 
aS was sometimes the case. 

The police found nothing in the 
moat itself, but they made the start- 
ling discovery that a trench had been 
dug which entered the moat, and had 
been filled up again, the surface of the 
filled trench having been thickly 
planted with shrubbery, evidently 
to conceal all traces of the trench— 
which it effectually did, until the 
digging of the side of the moat had dis- 
closed the juncture. The authorities 
now determined to continue the 
excavating night and day, and I 
telegraphed to the ‘‘ Herald ’’ to send 
me a colleague to take on the night 
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watch, suggesting the name of Rogers, 
if he were free. That evening Rogers 
came. He was wildly enthusiastic 
about the mystery, and thanked me 
for mentioning his name, which grati- 
tude, considering what was ahead of 
him, seemed undeserved, for I was 
jaded and tired. The constant dig, 
dig, digging had got on my nerves. 
However, I said nothing to damp 
Rogers’ ardour, but got on my bicycle 
and set off. I had determined not 
to take the train journey to London 
that evening, but to seek some 
cheerful country spot, if such was 
to be found, and stop all night at a 
likely-looking inn. I wanted a quiet 
night’s rest, where the sound of 
spades would not mingle with my 
uneasy dreams. I rode _ through 
three villages, but the public houses 
in each seemed most unpromising. 
I stopped at one for a sandwich 
and glass of beer, but did not care 
to stay the night. 

As night was coming on and no 
fourth village put in an appearance 
I began to get anxious about my 
lodging ; so I got off my wheel at a 
wayside cottage to enquire my where- 
abouts, and learn what chances there 
were of my finding accommodation. 
The labourer who evidently lived 
there was leaning over the wooden 
fence smoking a short clay pipe. Nu- 
merous children played about him 
in the gathering dusk. In answer 
to my question, he slowly removed 
his pipe, and said he had no room 
for strangers, which fact hardly 
needed the stating when one looked 
at the children and estimated the size 
of the cottage. 

‘“T don’t know where there’s room 
hereabout,”’ he continued deliberately, 
‘unless it’s at Shudderham Hall, 
where there’s a-plenty, but nobody 
wants it.” 

‘** Shudderham Hall °? ”’ I exclaimed, 
as a picture of the stout Lady Betty 
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came before my mental vision. “Is 
that near here ? ”’ 

He pointed across the fields to- 
wards what seemed to be a forest. 

“Tf it was lighter you could see the 
chimleys atop o’ them trees. Rare 
lot o’ chimleys Shudderham Hall's 
got. 99 

** How can I reach it ?”’ 

“The gate’s about half a mile 
further on. ‘There’s big trees on each 
side of the road going up to it, so 
you can’t miss it.” 

‘““They say the place is haunted, 
don’t they ?”’ 

“IT dunno.” 

““You don’t believe there’s ghosts 
there ?”’ 

‘“[ dunno nothing about it. I 
look after my own business, and lets 
other folks look after theirs, and no 
ghost don’t bother me.” 

‘An excellent plan,” said _ I. 
‘“Thank you very much, and good 
night.” 

I mounted my wheel, and, chancing 
the unlighted lamp (for the district 
seemed policemanless), made down 
the road. I did not intend to look 
up the gardener if I could help it. 
I had my suspicions of the gardener, 
and if I could enter the old house, 
and sleep there unmolested by ghosts 
or anything else, the chances were 
that stopping there another night 
with the gardener’s cognisance, I 
might experience spiritual manifes- 
tations which would go far to con- 
firm my surmise that their origin was 
human. This was the course I had 
hurriedly sketched out for myself 
during the brief mde in the dark 
from the labourer’s cottage to The Hall 
gate. 

The fine avenue of large trees so 
completely overarched the road from 
the gate to the house, and the foliage 
was so dense, that I felt as if I were 
entering a tunnel. The darkness of 
the highway was as nothing to this, 
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so I dismounted from the bicycle 
and lit the lamp, although I was now 
on a thoroughfare where the law did 
not enjoin me to do so. It did not 
occur to me until afterwards that 
this illumination might attract atten- 
tion. The road was rough and neg- 
lected, rain having furrowed it for 
months, and it had not been mended. 
I walked up to the mansion and 
found it was also a moated grange 
like the grim farmhouse I had left 
behind me. In the gloom I could not 
distinguish detail, except that of a 
very noble mullioned window, which 
extended from the ground to the roof, 
some of whose diamond panes caught 
a faint reflection of the light that still 
lingered in the sky. The avenue 
ended at the moat, and the black 
silhouette of this manorial pile, al- 
though completely surrounded by 
trees, stood nevertheless in an open 
space, extending, I should judge, to a 
couple of acres. The numerous clus- 
ters of twisted chimneys, outlined 
against an obscure sky, gave a weird 
finish to the mass, which, with the 
faint phosphorescent-like glimmer on 
the huge window, was sufficiently un- 
canny without them. I have since 
thought that perhaps the sickle of a 
new moon might have given the scene 
a still more ghost-ridden effect. An 
oppressive stillness surrounded the 
place; a stillness that was accen- 
tuated rather than relieved by the 
occasional plop of a fish or water-rat 
in the moat. 

I wheeled my machine into an open 
outhouse, or shed, that stood on 
the avenue side of the bridge, ex- 
tinguished my lamp, but took it off 
Tama 
smoker, and was, luckily, well provided 
with matches. I crossed the brick 
bridge, and approached the dark 
house, and the more I diminished the 
distance the less I liked my self- 
appointed task. If I had been sure 
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that one of the despised taverns I 
had passed early in the evening was 
within reasonable distance I think 
I should have returned to it. I had 
some thought of making shift in the 
outhouse with my bicycle but that 
the heavy atmosphere and the lower- 
ing sky promised a rain storm before 
morning. 

I tried to peer into the big window, 
striking a vesta and holding it to the 
pane, but I could see nothing. There 
was no opening, so far as it was con- 
cerned. I groped cautiously along 
the front, when suddenly my heart 
stopped, as a gruff voice said— 

Bh are you prowling about here 
for?” 

The first action of my scattered 
senses, on hurriedly collecting them- 
Selves, was to say to me, “ There is 
the folly of lighting a lamp and 
striking matches on such an expedi- 
tion as yours ”’ ; their next was to say 
aloud to the voice, “‘ Are you the gar- 
dener ?” | 

Although the man had startled me 
out of my wits, there came, a moment 
later, a thankful feeling of relief that 
I had been caught, especially as I had 
as much right there as he, and from 
the same authority, as the document 
in my pocket would prove. If this 
man was the producer of The Hall 
ghosts he would never again scare me 
as badly as he had already done, 
should he march them on me in 
battalions. 

‘* T asked you a question, which you 
must answer before putting any of 
your own. Why are you here, and 
for whom are you looking ? ” 

“I suppose I am looking for you, 
although I haven’t seen you yet. I 
am here by permission of Lady Betty 
Briscoe, the owner of this property, 
and I want supper and a night’s 
lodging.” 

“If that is, the case——” He 
hesitated, and his voice was less 
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harsh. ‘I saw your light among the 
trees. Then you put it out, and—— 
well, your stealthy action misled 
me.” 

“It’s all right. To tell the truth, 
I did not expect to meet anyone; and, 
if I could have found an entrance, I 
would have stopped the night and 
troubled no one.” 

“You did not expect supper in an 
empty house, did you? ”’ The man’s 
quite natural suspicions were by no 
means allayed, as was shown by his 
tone as well as his words. By this 
time I had lit my lamp, and I turned 
it full on him like a searchlight. I 
judged him to be twenty-five or 
twenty-seven years of age. He was 
dressed like a forester or game-keeper ; 
I was not well enough versed in the 
differences of costume to determine 
his occupation. I thought he did 
not look like a gardener, although, by 
not denying the trade when I asked 
the question, I took his silence as a 
tacit admission. Whether it was the 
effect of the glare of the lamp or not, 
he wore a scowl the most forbidding 
I had ever seen on a human counten- 
ance, and I felt that he distrusted 
me more deeply than even the adverse 
circumstances of our meeting war- 
ranted. ‘“ What has this man to 
conceal?’ was my thought, as I 
looked at him. 

“You have, perhaps, a letter from 
her ladyship ? ”’ 


‘Yes, I have. Do you wish to see 
it now ?”’ 
“No. I will look at it in the house. 


I will lead the way, if you please.”’ 
We went round one corner of the 
mansion, to what I supposed was the 
servants’ quarter, from one window 
of which a light shone, and this, 
despite the man’s surly bearing, was 
a welcome sight, because I had had 
only a snack and a glass of bitter at 
one of the village inns on the way 
thither, and I felt the promptings of 
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“I will get them,” she _ replied, 
in a trembling voice. His words 
seemed to dissolve the spell that 
temporarily bound her, and _ she 
disappeared hurriedly. 

I jumped to the conclusion that the 
keeper was under no delusion regard- 
ing the nature of my visit, and that 
he had endeavoured to warn his wife 
not to be too loquacious. I also 
formed an opinion that she knew of the 
goings-on, disapproved of them, but 
was both helpless and frightened. 
My dislike for the man increased 
with every moment of our growing 
acquaintance, and this dislike was 
augmented by sympathy for a 
young girl doomed to live under such 
conditions in an environment so 
forbidding. ; 

“IT will look at the letter, if you 
please.”’ 

I took it from my inside pocket and 
handed it to him, thankful that it said 
nothing about ghosts, and yet certain 
that the night would not pass without 
manifestations of some kind which, 
the cautious thought came to me, I 
should be wise not to fathom too 
shrewdly. More and more did I come 
to the conclusion that the ghost-maker 
was not a man who would stick at 
trifles, if anyone was so unhappy as 
to cross his path. His next ques- 
tion ‘clinched the matter, and I re- 
gretted a moment after I had given 
a heedless and too prompt answer. 

‘“Does Lady Betty Briscoe know 
that you are here to-night?” he 
asked, after reading her short note. 

‘* No, she doesn’t. I could not fix 
a date for visiting The Hall when last 
I saw her. My calling to-night is 
purely accidental, and, as I told you, 
I did not wish to disturb anyone.”’ 

‘*Then no one knows you are here?” 
The question gave me pause. The 
man had spoken with what was 
almost eagerness for so cool a cus- 
tomer as he seemed to be. 
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“* Oh, yes,’ I replied, nonchalantly, 
“the labourer at the cottage half a 
mile up the main road knows, for one, 
because he gave me the final directions 
that enabled me to reach The Hall.” 

He did not speak again, and did 
not return Lady Betty’s letter, but 
placed it on a smaller table that stood 
against the wall, on which his wife 
had deposited her sewing when she 
left the room. Of course, I could 
not ask for its return, as it must be 
his authority for admitting a stranger 
should his action be questioned in the 
future. His wife came in with the 
food and drink, and placed them be- 
fore me. It was not a sumptuous 
meal, but it was exactly what I had 
mentioned, and I could not complain 
if I did not particularly enjoy it. 
The ale was sour, the bread badly 
baked, and the cheese musty. I 
wondered if Lady Betty fared so 
badly when she visited her property. 
If so, it was no wonder she came sel- 
dom. I glanced across at the young 
wife who was standing in front of her 
husband. 

“The tapestry room?” she mur- 
mured. 

‘No, the brown room downstairs,”’ 
he replied. I fancied this answer dis- 
concerted her, and that she was about 
to make some protest, but his intent 
gaze held her silent. Turning her 
head and meeting my eyes, she smiled 
uncertainly, and said, “I will pre- 
pare yourroom. I’m sure you must 
be tired after your journey,” and with 
that she left us by another door that 
led to the main part of the house. [ 
had finished my frugal meal, and the 
old woman came from the scullery 
and removed the dishes, leaving the 
keeper and myself alone together. 
Neither of us spoke, and it was at 
this point the disquieting idea came 
to me that it was not a ghost I had 
to fear so much as the host, and 
I regretted now that I had come 
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entirely unarmed. I had carried a 
pistol on many other of my spook- 
hunting tours, and now that it lay in 
a drawer at home I feared I might 
have more need of it. I thought 
I would casually throw out an 
anchor to windward. 

‘* As I told you, I came in a hurry, 
and am here rather by accident, so I 
find myself almost penniless. As I 
intend to leave very early to-morrow, 
and must buy my breakfast on the 
way, I should be much obliged if 
you would lend me a few shillings, 
which I will send back to you as soon 
as I reach town.” 

I could see by the partially-closed 
eyelids, and the cynical look which 
came to me from between them, 
that the man did not believe a word 
I had said—doubtless had discounted 
every statement I had made from 
the first. 

‘‘ T have no money,” he said, gruffly. 
“You did not expect to find money 
here 2?” 

‘* T never gave the matter a thought 
till just now, when I remembered 
I might not see you in the morn- 
ing.” | 

He leaned forward, his right hand 
clutching his knee, his eyes now wide 
open, and almost sparkling in their 
fierce intensity. 

“What did you expect to find 
here ?”’ 

‘““T expected to find an interesting 
old manor-house.”’ 

66 Why ? 99 ; 

‘“Why ? Because Lady Betty is 
very anxious to let it, and I thought I 
could be of some assistance to her in 
her object.” 

‘IT see.”’” The man sat back in his 
chair again, and nothing more was 
said until his wife returned with a 
lighted candle in her hand. She 
spoke to me rather timidly: “ Your 
room is quite ready, sir.”’ 

Her husband and I rose simul- 
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taneously, but he immediately sat 
down again, with some abruptness. 

“Good night,” I saluted him. 

“* Good-night,”’ he grunted. 

I followed the young woman down 
a very long passage which seemed to 
extend the whole length of the build- 
ing. It was rather low, with beams 
overhead, and it had doors on either 
side at intervals. Except a few steps 
at the beginning, there was no stair 
visible, and my room proved to be 
on the ground-floor of the main build- 
ing, and at the extreme end of the 
corridor. The door was open, and 
two candles were burning on the 
mantel-piece. 

““T hope you will rest well,” said 
my conductress kindly, more, I sup- 
posed, to make amends for the un-— 
sociableness of her husband than to 
give expression to a _ conventional 
sentiment. 

“I shall be sure to,” I replied, not 
at all so certain as I pretended; 
““and thank you very much.” 

‘ It is very quiet here.”’ 

“* It must be.” 

“When did you see Lady Betty 
last?’ she continued, lingering out- 
side the door. 

‘““It is some months since I saw 
her.” 

** T suppose she is on the Continent 
now. She is very fond of the Con- 
tinent.”’ 

‘* That I do not know. 
likely.”’ 

‘““T wish she would come and live 
here. It would make such a dif- 
ference with people about. It is 
very dull. No one at all to speak 
to.” 

The husband came so softly up 
the hall that he startled me almost 
as much as when I first met him. He 
took the candle from his wife’s hand. 

“This gentleman will not want 
breakfast to-morrow,” he said, civilly 
enough. ‘He leaves very early in 
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the morning, and so should get to 
sleep as soon as: possible.” 

“Good night,” said the young wo- 
man, in a voice scarcely audible. Her 
face had become deadly pale, and her 
lips were so dry that she had difh- 
culty in pronouncing the two words. 

‘““Good night, madam, and many 
thanks for your kindness.”’ 

The man said nothing. They went 
down the hall together, and I closed 
and bolted the door. ‘ What an 
unmitigated brute he is,” I said to 
myself, for he looked as if he would 
like to beat her if he dared. 

I now examined the room very 
thoroughly, as is the invariable cus- 
tom with ghost searchers. There was 
no fear of the door; the bolts were 
strong and sufficient to keep out any 
ordinary invader. The room was 
panelled in some wood lighter in 
colour than either mahogany or old 
oak, probably cherry, or perhaps 
cedar. It was furnished with a large 
canopied bed, a great arm chair and 
several ordinary chairs, all of ancient 
fashioning, and somewhat thread- 
bare in their covering. There were 
two windows: one looking to the 
north, the other to the east, for this 
was a corner room. The windows 
of iron with lead and glass lattice- 
work, opened inward with some diffh- 
culty, and I was rather dismayed to 
see stout iron bars across the opening, 
which made a prison cell of the room. 
Closer examination, however, showed 
the obstructions to be less real than I 
had supposed. The bars were so rust- 
eaten at the ends, that one of them 
came out in my hands as I shook it; 
so there would be no difficulty in 
making my exit that way in the morn- 
ing, the room, as I have said, being on 
the ground floor. Inside I could find 
no trace of trap-door, sliding panel 
or other mysterious feature. There 
were no alcoves or recesses in the 
square bedchamber, and the bare 
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floor seemed solid enough. The storm 
still held off, and the room proved 
very hot and close; but I was com- 
pelled to close the window because 
of the numerous summer insects that 
came in, attracted by the lighted 
candles. The only sound was a mos- 
quito or two that hummed against 
the ceiling, and for them I blamed 
the moat. I had come of late to 
Cherish a great dislike of moats. 

Sometime during the night I was 
partially awakened by either the 
vivid flash of lightning or the heavy 
clap of thunder that followed. I 
remember dimly the roar of a tropical 
rain, and more thunder, and then I 
dropped off to sleep again, and the 
next thing I knew it was daylight. 

I sprang up, opened both windows 
and dressed. What a_ difference 
broad daylight makes in a man’s feel- 
ings and thoughts. All tragedy, and 


_terror, and doubt, and suspicion dis- 


solved in the clear healthy light of 
this lovely morning, which the night’s 
rain had freshened to a cool deli- 
ciousness indescribable. My watch 
told me it was only a little after four 
o'clock. No ghosts had disturbed my 
rest, and the actions and manner of my 
reluctant host, which had seemed so 
sinister the evening before, now took 
on their proper perspective, and I 
laughed aloud at the fanciful deduc- 
tions I had drawn from them. Of 
course, he might have been, and pro- 
bably was, the origin of the ghostly 
gossip which existed regarding the 
manor-house, and it amused me to 
think that very likely he had gone 
through the whole ceremony, moaning 
or shuffling his feet along the polished 
floors, or whatever else he did when 


. there were visitors, while all the time 


I was so sound asleep that I heard 
nothing. I had slept so well that even 
the fierce thunder had not the power 
to thoroughly arouse me. 

I slipped out of the window, after 


—_—_— 
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drawing the bolts from the door and 
leaving some money on the table to 
pay for the trouble I had caused. I 
paused on the bridge and looked down 
into the clear water in whose depths 
numerous fish darted. Even the moat 
was alluring in the morning light. 
Its sides towards the house were built 
of brick, which was almost entirely 
hidden by a curtain of long green 
fronds whose slender ends trailed in 
the water, and sometimes a little 
shiver ran along the drooping curtain, 
as a frightened waterfowl, unseen, 
swam swiftly along the wall, dis- 
turbed by my presence. 

I fastened my lamp to its place and 
wheeled the bicycle down the avenue. 
I felt quite as hungry as if I had had 
no supper at all the night before, and 
so made record time along the high- 
way, until I came to an early inn with 
its welcome ham and eggs and coffee. 
Some days later the gruesome dis- 
covery was made in the trench of the 
moat farm, and then I was free to 
return to London. 

I was talking with my chief about 
the tragedy whose progress I had 
watched for so long, and casually 
mentioned the night I had spent at 
Shudderham Hall. He became in- 
terested in my ghost-searching ex- 
periences, and as he was a man who 
did not believe in anything much 
except the ‘‘ Daily Herald,’ he asked 
me to write an article on my re- 
searches, which would go to show 
that haunted houses were all a de- 
lusion. When the proof of this article 
came to me I posted it to Lady Betty 
at her town house, marking with blue 
pencil the portion which dealt with 
Shudderham Hall. I had written 
nothing about her servants, but 
merely stated that I had slept all 
night in the supposedly haunted room, 
and met no more ghosts than I would 
have encountered in the Hotel Cecil. 
By return I received Lady Betty’s 
thanks, and an invitation to breakfast 
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with her next day but one, at the 
continental hour of twelve o’clock. 

Lady Betty was very gracious, and 
asked me to take a spin with her in 
her newest automobile, after breakfast. 
As my afternoon was free I accepted 
her offer, and we sat down to a dainty 
meal. She was very much pleased 
with what I had written, and ex- 
pressed her satisfaction that it was 
to appear in so authoritative a news- 
paper as the “* Daily Herald.” 

‘When did you visit The Hall?” 
she asked. . 

I mentioned the date. 

‘* You did not use my letter. The 
gardener was here yesterday, and I 
read to him what you had written, 
but he said he had seen nothing of 
you.” 

‘I did not intend to use the letter, 
but circumstances forced my hand. 
I found him asurly beast, and didn’t 
like him a bit.” 

“Oh, he is uncultivated and 
boorish, rather than surly. But his 
garden is well cultivated, if he isn’t, 
and that’s all I ask of him. He threw 
no obstacles in your way, then? If 
you arrived near nightfall, I'll war- 
rant you couldn’t induce him to 
accompany you to The Hall.” 

“It was at The Hall I found him, 
or, rather, he found me. It was pitch 
dark, with a storm coming on, and 
when he spoke, he nearly frightened 
me to death. Still, I don’t blame 
him, for he caught me acting sus- 
piciously, and it was your letter that 
saved me. I was sorry for his young 
and pretty wife. I should say she 
has a hard time of it with terror and 
loneliness.” 

** Why, what are you talking about ? 
His wife is older than I am, yes, and 
stouter, and has nine children.”’ 

“In that case it was not the gar- 
dener I saw. I thought as much at 
the time. He seemed to be more like 
a gamekeeper, or a forester. The 
man I am talking about is the 
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resident caretaker of Shudderham 
Hall.” 

Lady Betty stared at me a few 
moments across the table, then she 
said very quietly, ‘‘ Please tell me 
what happened from beginning toend.”’ 

At first she seemed startled, and 
bent eagerly forward; but finally a 
shade of weariness came over her face, 
and she leaned back, becoming more 
and more displeased, until I faltered, 
and stopped. 

“I see your ladyship does not be- 
lieve me,” I protested. 

‘* Who told you the story?” she 
asked. 

‘“ What stdry ?” 

““The one you have just been re- 
lating with such circumstantiality of 
detail. All that happened a hundred 
and fifty years ago. But I should not 
have interrupted you. I am anxious 
to know how you will treat the cul- 
minating point of the tragedy. The 
Betty Briscoe of that day had sent a 
young London clerk to The Hall. He 
was to act as steward or secretary, or 
something of that sort. The forester 
was madly and unjustly jealous of his 
young wife. He strangled the stran- 
ger with a garter, and his wife with 
its fellow, then cut his own throat with 
his hunting-knife. The stain is still 
on the corridor floor near the door of 
the brown room. How did you intend 
to treat that incident ? ” 

I pushed back my chair and rose to 
my feet. 

“I have the honour to wish your 
ladyship good-bye,” I said, with for- 
mality. 

“Stop, stop,” she cried. ‘ You 
cannot leave the affair at this stage.” 

“The affair, madam, must be left 
at the point where you doubt my 
word.” 

“Tut, tut; sit down again,” she 
cried, impetuously. ‘‘ A young fellow 
like you should not be so sharp with 
an old creature like me. I wasn’t 
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doubting your word, but I thought 
you were playing a joke on me, and I 
didn’t like it. Give me time to 
collect my thoughts before snapping 
my head off. I think, after all, it’s 
merely a coincidence. I imagine you 
went astray in Essex, and that it was 
some other manor-house you slept 
in. Essex has plenty of such places. 
There has been no caretaker in The 
Hall within the memory of man. No 
one will stop for any wages I am able 
to pay.” 

‘You forget that I gave the man 
your letter, which would have had no 
effect with a stranger. Also the 
chimneys of The Hall were pointed 
out to me by a labourer not half a 
mile from your gates.” 

“Yes, you’re right. I did forget. 
Very well. We'll motor out there 
together. Please don’t object. You 
promised to motor with me, and we 
may as well go there as elsewhere.”’ 

‘““I am quite ready, and more than 
willing.” 

Our first stop was at the cottage 
of the labourer who had directed me 
to The Hall. The man came out, cap 
in hand. He did not recognise me, 
but I instantly recognised him. 

‘““Bring the keys of The Hall, 
Peter,’” commanded Lady Betty, and 
Peter slouched into the house again. 

‘Ts that your gardener?” I en- 
quired. 

‘“Yes. It was to him I wrote the 
letter, and, if you remember, told 
you where to find him.” 

The verbal instructions had escapec 
my mind. When the man came out 
again carrying a bunch of keys, I 
spoke to him. 

“* Some weeks ago I cycled here and 
spoke to you. It was then so dark 
we could not see the chimneys of The 
Hall, but you pointed to the place. 
I enquired about a night’s lodging, 
and you told me there was plenty of 
room at The Hall.”’ 
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few questions in the interest of 
science ?”’ she said earnestly. 

‘As a m-m-matter of fact,’ he 
stammered, “I don’t know much 
about science. Awfully glad to do 
anything I can, you know.” 

‘Oh, I don’t mean in that way,” 
she reassured him. A hint of a smile 
tinted her eyes with brilliant ame- 
thyst. ‘‘ Would you mind if I sat 
here for a few moments ? Could you 
overlook this dreadful unconvention- 
ality long enough for me to explain 
why I have spoken to you ?” 

“T could, indeed!” he said, so 
anxiously cordial that her lovely face 
grew serious and she hesitated. But 
he was standing aside, hat off, placing 
the bench at her disposal. She 
seated herself, and laid her book on 
the bench beside her. 

‘Would you mind sitting here for 
a few moments?” she asked him 
gravely. a 

Scarcely crediting the evidence of 
his senses, he took possession of the 
end of the bench with the silent 
obedience of a schoolboy. His atti- 
tude was irreproachable. She was 
grateful for this, and her satisfaction 
for not having misjudged him renewed 
her confidence in him, in herself, and 
in the difficult situation. 

She began quietly by telling him 
her name and profession, where she 
lived, and that she was studying to 
be a specialist, though she did not 
intimate what the specialty was 
to be. 

Outwardly composed and atten- 
tively deferential, his astonishment 
at times dominated a stronger senti- 
ment that seemed to grow and ex- 
pand with her every word, seizing 
him in a fierce possession absolutely 
and hopelessly complete. 

Her bewildering fascination mastered 
him. Every word, every gesture, 
every inflection of her sweet, clear 
voice, every lifting of her head, her 
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eyes, her  perfectly-gloved hands, 
only repeated to him what he knew 
was a certainty. Never had he 
looked upon such physical loveliness ; 
never had he dreamed of such a voice. 

She had asked him a question, and, 
absorbed in the pure delight of look- 
ing at her, he had not comprehended 
or answered. She flushed sensitively, 
accepting his silence as refusal, and he 
came out of his trance hastily. 

‘“T beg your pardon; I did not 
quite understand your question, Miss 
Hollis—I mean, Doctor Hollis.”’ 

‘““T asked you if you minded my 
noting your pulse,” she said. 

He stretched out his right hand; 
she stripped off her glove, laid the tip 
of her finger on his wrist, and glanced 
down at the gold watch which she 
held. 

‘“T am wondering,” he said, laugh- 
ing uncertainly, ‘whether you be- 
lieve me to be ill. Of course it is 
easy to see that you have found 
something unusual about me—some- 
thing of particular interest to a physi- 
cian. Is there anything very disagree- 


‘able going to happen to me, Doctor 


Hollis ? I feel perfectly well.” 

‘Are you sure that you feel quite 
well ?’’ she asked, so earnestly that 
the smile on his lips faded out. 

‘“* Absolutely. .Is my pulse queer?’’ 

“It is not normal.” 

He could easily have accounted for 
that, but he said nothing. 

She questioned him for a_ few 
minutes; noted his pulse again, 
looked closely at the bluish circles 
under his eyes. Naturally he flushed 
up and grewrestless under the calm, 
grave, beautiful eyes. 

‘‘T—I have an absolutely new and 
carefully-sterilised thermometer o 
She drew it from a tiny gold-initialed 
pocket-case and looked wistfully at 
him. 

“You want to put that into my 
mouth ?”’ he asked, astonished. 
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Only you are not yet perfectly 
Is that the 


it ? 
sure what it is called! 
truth, Miss Hollis ? ”’ 

‘* How can I answer positively until 
I have had time to observe these symp- 
toms ? It requires time to be certain. 
I do not wish to alarm you, but it is 
my duty to say to you that you should 
immediately place yourself under 
medical observation.” 

You think that ?”’ 

“IT do; I am convinced of it. 
Please understand me; I do not pro- 
nounce upon these visible symptoms ; 
I do not express an unqualified 
opinion ; but I could be in a position 
to do so if you consent to place your- 
self under my observation and care. 
For these suspicious symptoms are 
not only very plainly apparent to me, 
but were even noted by that old 
gentleman whom you may perhaps 
have observed conversing with me.” 

‘Yes, I saw him. Who is he?” 

‘Dr. Austin Atwood,” said the girl 
solemnly. 

‘Oh! And you say he also ob- 
served something queer about me? 
What did he see? Are there spots 
on me? Am [I turning any remark- 
able colour ? ‘Am I——” And inthe 
very midst of his genuine alarm he 
suddenly remembered the make-up 
box and what the Tracer of Lost 
Persons had donetohis eyes. Where 
was the Tracer anyway? He had 
promised to appear. And then Car- 
den recollected the grey wig and 
whiskers that the Tracer had waved 
at him from the cupboard, bidding 
him note them well. Could that 
beaming benignant old man have 
been the Tracer of Lost Persons him- 
self ? And in an instant Carden was 
sure of it, in spite of the miraculous 
change wrought by his disguise. 

Then logic came to his aid; and 
deducing with care and patience, an 
earnest conviction grew within him 
that the dark circles under his eyes 
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and the man resembling Dr. Austin 
Atwood had a great deal to do with 
this mysterious malady which Doctor 
Hollis desired to study. 

e looked at the charming girl 
beside him and she looked back at 
him very sweetly, earnestly awaiting 
his decision. 

For a moment he realised that she 
had really frightened him, and in the 
reaction of relief an overwhelming 
desire to laugh seized him. He 
managed to suppress it, and to com- 
pose himself. Then he remembered 
the Tracer’s admonition to acquiesce 
in everything, do what he was told to 
do, not to run away, and to pay his 
court at the first opportunity. 

He had no longer any desire to 
escape; he was quite willing to do 
anything she desired. 

‘Do you really want to study me, 
Doctor Hollis?” he asked, feeling 
like a hypocrite. 

‘Indeed, I do,’’ she replied fer- 
vently. 

‘* You believe my case worth study- 
ing ?”’ 

“Oh, truly, truly, it is! You 
don’t suspect—you cannot conceive 
how important you have suddenly 
become to me.” 

“Then I think you had better take 
me in hand, Doctor Hollis,” he said 
seriously. “I begin to realise that 
you believe me to be a sort of freak— 
an afflicted curiosity, and that, in the 
interest of science, I ought to go to 
an asylum, or submit myself to the 
ceaseless observation of a competent 
private physician.” 

‘* [—I think it best for you to place 
yourself in my care,”’ shesaid. ‘ Will 
you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I will do any 
thing you ask.” 

‘* That is very generous, very noble 
of you!” she exclaimed, flushing 
with excitement and delight. ‘“‘It 
means a great deal to me—it means, | 
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perhaps, a fame that I scarcely dared 
dream of even in my most enthusiastic 
years. I am too grateful to express 
my gratitude coherently ; I am try- 
ing to say to you that I thank you; 
that I recognise in you those broad, 
liberal qualities which, from your ap- 
pearance and bearing, I—I thought 
perhaps you might possess.’ 

She coloured again very prettily ; 
he bowed, and ventured to remind her 
that she had not yet given him the 
privilege of naming himself. 

‘That is true!’ she said, sur- 
prised. “I had quite forgotten it.” 
But when he named himself she raised 
her head, startled. 

“Victor Carden!’ she repeated. 
‘* You are the artist, Victor Carden ! ”’ 

** Yes,” he said, watching her dilated 
eyes like two violet-tinted jewels. 

For a minute she sat looking at 
him; and imperceptibly a change 
came into her face, and its bewilder- 
ing beauty softened as the vivid tints 
died out, leaving her cheeks almost 
pale. 

‘It is—a pity,” she said under her 
breath. All the excitement, all the 
latent triumph, all the scarcely-veiled, 
eager enthusiasm had gone from her 
now. 

“A pity ?”’ he repeated, smiling. 

‘Yes. I wish you had been only an 
ordinary man. I—why should this 
happen to you? You have done so 
much for us all—made us forget our- 
selves in the beauty of what you offer 
us. Why should this happen to 
you !” 

“But you have not told me yet 
what has happened to me, Miss 
Hollis.” 

She looked up, almost frightened. 

‘““Are you our Victor Carden? I 
do not wish to believe it! You have 
done so much for the world—you 
have taught us to understand and 
desire all that is noble and upright 
and clean and beautiful—to desire it, 
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to aspire towards it, to venture to 
live the good, true, wholesome lives 
that your pencilled creations must lead, 
to wear such beautiful bodies and 
such divine eyes!” 

“Do you care for my work?” 
he asked, astonished and moved. 

“I? Of course I do. Who does 
not ?” 

“Many,” he replied simply. 

‘““T am sorry for them,” she said. 

They sat silent for a time. 

At first his overwhelming desire 
was to tell her of the deception prac- 
tised upon her ; but he could not do 
that, because in exposing himself 
he must fail in loyalty to the Tracer 
of Lost Persons. Besides, she would 
not believe him. She would think 
him mad if he told her that the old 
gentleman she had taken for Dr. 
Austin Atwood was probably Mr. 
Keen, the Tracer of Lost Persons. 
Also, he himself was not absolutely 
certain about it. He had merely 
deduced as much. 

‘Tell me,” he said very gently, 
‘* what is the malady from which you 
believe I am suffering ? ” 

For a moment she remained silent, 
then, face averted, laid her finger 
on the book beside her. 

‘That,’ she said unsteadily. 

He read aloud : ‘‘ Lamour’s Disease. 
A treatise in sixteen volumes by Ero 
S. Lamour, M.D., M.S., F.B.A., 
M.F.H.”’ 

“All that ?”’ he asked guiltily. 

““T don’t know, Mr. Carden. Are 
you laughing at me? Do you not 
believe me ?’”’ She had turned sud- 
denly to confront him, surprising a 
humorous glimmer in his eyes. 

“T-really do not believe I am 
seriously ill,” he said, laughing in 
spite of her grave eyes. 

“Then perhaps you had better 
read a little about what | Lamour 
describes as the symptoms of this 


malady,” she said sadly. 
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“Is it fatal 2’ he inquired. 

“Ultimately. That is why I de- 
sire to spend my life in studying 
means to combat it. That is why I 
desire you so earnestly to place your- 
self under my observation and let me 
try.” 

‘* Tell me one thing,” he said; ‘1s 
it contagious? Is it infectious? 
No? Then I don’t mind your study- 
ing me all you wish, Doctor Hollis. 
You may take my temperature every 
ten minutes if you care to. You may 
observe my pulse every five minutes 
if you desire. Only please tell me 
how this is to be accomplished ;_be- 
cause you see I live in the Sherwood 
Studio Building, and you live on 
Madison Avenue.” 

‘“T—I have a ward—a room—fitted 
up with every modern surgical device 
—every improvement,” she said. ‘‘ It 
adjoins my office. Would you mind 
living there for—say for a week .at 
first—until I can be perfectly certain 
in my diagnosis ?,” 

‘“Do you intend to put -me to 
bed ?”’ he asked, appalled. 

‘“Oh, no! Only I wish to watch 
you carefully and note your symp- 
toms from moment to moment. I 
also desire to try the effects of certain 
medicines on you a 

“What kind of medicines?” he 
asked uneasily. 

‘“*T cannot tell yet. Perhaps anti- 
toxine ; I don’t know; perhaps for- 
maline later. Truly, Mr. Carden, this 
case has taken on a graver, a more 
intimate significance since I have 
learned who you are. I would have 
worked hard to save any life; I shall 
put my very heart and soul into my 
work to save you.” 

The trace of innocent emotion in 
her voice moved him. 

‘“T am not ill really,” he said un- 
steadily. “‘I cannot let you think 
I am—— 

‘Don’t speak that way, Mr. Car- 
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den. I—I am perfectly miserable 
over it; I don’t feel any happiness 
in- my discovery now—none in the 
least. I had rather live my entire 
life without seeing one case of 
Lamour’s Disease than to believe you 
are afflicted with it.” 


_ . “* But ’m not, Miss Hollis !—really, 
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I am not 

She looked at him compassionately 
for a moment, then rose. 

“Tt is best that you should be 
informed as to your probable condi- 
tion,’ said she. ‘‘ In Lamour’s works, 
volume nine, you had better read 
exactly what Lamour says. Do you 
mind coming to my office, Mr. Car- 
den ?”’ 





cé Now ? 39 

“Yes. The book is there. Do you 
mind coming ? ”’ 

‘* No—no, of course not.”’ And, as 


they turned away together under the 
trees: “‘ You don’t intend to begin 
observing me this afternoon, do 
you ?”’ he ventured. 

‘I think it best, if you can arrange 
your affairs. Can you, Mr. Carden ?”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose I can. Do you 
mean for me to occupy that surgical 
room at once ?”’ 

‘Tf you don’t mind.” 

‘“N—no. I'll telephone my servant 
to pack my things and send them 
round to this apartment to-night. 
And—where am I to board ? ”’ | 

‘* There is a dining-room,”’ she said 
simply. “My apartment consists of 
the usual number of servants’ andother 
rooms, including my office, and my 
observation ward which you will 
occupy.” 

He walked on, troubled. 

“I only w—want to ask one or 
two things, Doctor Hollis. Am I 
to be placed on a diet? I hate 
diets.” 

‘“Not at once.” 

‘May I smoke ? ”’ 

“Certainly,” she said, smiling. 
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*“And you won’t send me to bed 
too early ?” 

‘“Qh, no! The later you sit up the 


better, because I shall wish to take 
your temperature every ten minutes.” 

‘* You mean you are going to wake 
me every ten minutes and put that 
tube in my mouth !”’ he asked, aghast. 

“Only every half-hour, Mr. Car- 
den. Can you stand it for a week ? ”’ 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘“‘ I—I suppose I 
can. Only, Miss Hollis, there is really 
nothing the matter with me, and [ll 
prove it to you out of your own book.” 

‘*T wish you could, Mr. Carden. I 
should be only too happy to give you 
back to the world with a clean bill of 
health if you can convince me I am 
wrong. Do you not believe me? 
Indeed, indeed, I am not selfish and 
wicked enough to wish you this ill- 
ness, no matter how rare it is!” 

‘** The rarer a disease is the angrier 
it makes people who contract it,” he 
said. ‘‘I should be the angriest man 
in the world if I really did have 
Lamour’s malady. But I haven't. 
There is only one malady afflicting 
me, and I am waiting for a suitable 
opportunity to tell you all about it.” 

‘* Tell me now ?”’ she said, raising 
her eyes to his. | 

‘* Not now.” 

** To-night ? ” 

“IT hope so. 
Hollis.” 

“But you must not fear to tell a 
physician about anything which 
troubles you, Mr. Carden. ” 

“Tl remember that,’ he said 
thoughtfully, as they emerged from 
the Park. 

A moment later he hailed a cab and 
they drove away together. 


I will if I can, Miss 


No, there could be no longer any 
doubt in her mind as she went into 
her sitting-room, closed the door, and 
called up the great specialist, Dr. 
Austin Atwood. 
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‘Doctor Atwood,” she said, with 
scarcely concealed emotion, “ this 
is Dr. Hollis.” 

‘* How—de—do ?”’ squeaked the 
aged specialist amiably. 

‘’ Oh, I am well enough, thank you, 
Doctor—except in spirits. Doctor 
Atwood, you were right! He has 
got it, and I am perfectly wretched.” 

‘“Who has got what?” retorted 
the voice of Atwood. 

‘The unfortunate young gentle- 
man we Saw to-day in the Park M 

‘* What park ?”’ 

“Why, Central Park, Doctor——” 

“Central Park! I haven’t been in 
Central Park for ten years, my child.”’ 

“Why, Doctor Atwood! is this 
Dr. Austin Atwood with whom I 
am talking ?”’ 

“Not the least doubt! And you 
are that pretty Doctor Hollis—Rosa- 
lind Hollis, who consulted me in those 
charity cases, are you not ? ”’ 

“Certainly I am. And I wanted 
to say to you that I have the unfor- 
tunate patient now under closest 
observation here in my own apart- 
ment. I have given him the room 
next to the office. And, Doctor, you 
were perfectly right. 
symptom of the disease—he is even 
inclined to sentimentalism ; he begins 
to blush and fidget and look at me— 
a—in that remarkable manner—not 
that he isn’t well-bred and charming— 
indeed, he is most attractive, and it 
grieves me dreadfully to see that he 
already is beginning to believe himself 
in love with the first person of the 
opposite sex he encounters—I mean 
that he—that I cannot mistake his 
attitude towards me—which is _ per- 
fectly correct, only one cannot avoid 
seeing the curious infatuation " 

‘* What the dickens is all this ? ” 
roared the great specialist, and Doctor 
Hollis jumped. 

‘*T was only confirming your diag- 
nosis, Doctor,” she explained meekly. 
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** What diagnosis ? ” 

“Yours, Doctor. I have confirmed 
it, I fear. And the certainty has 
made me perfectly miserable, because 
his is such a valuable life to the world, 
and he himself is such a splendid, 
wholesome, noble specimen of youth 
and courage that I cannot bear to be- 
lieve him incurably afflicted.” 

““Good Heavens!” shouted the 
doctor; “‘ what has he got and who 
is he?” 

“He is Victor Carden, the cele- 
brated artist, and he has Lamour’s 
Disease !”’ she gasped. 

There was a dead silence; then: 
“Keep him there until I come! 
Chloroform him if he attempts to 
escape ! ”’ 

And the great specialist rang off 
excitedly. 

So Rosalind Hollis went back to 
the lamp-lit office where, in a luxu- 
rious armchair, Carden was sitting, 
contentedly poring over the ninth 
volume of Lamour’s great treatise 
and smoking his second cigar. 

‘Doctor Atwood is coming here,”’ 
she said in a discouraged voice, as he 
rose with alacrity to place her chair. 

“Oh! What for ? ” 

“To see you, Mr. Carden.”’ 

“Who? Me? Great Scot! I 
don’t want to be slapped and pinched 
and mauled by a doctor! I didn’t 
expect that, you know, I’m willing 
enough to have you observe me in 
the interest of humanity a 

‘* But, Mr. Carden, he is only called 
in for consultation. I—I have a 
fearful sort of desperate hope that, 
perhaps, I may have made a mistake ; 
that possibly I am in error.”’ 

‘“No doubt you are,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘Let me read a few more 
pages, Doctor Hollis, and then I shall 
be ready to dispute my symptoms, 
one by one, and convince you what 
really is the trouble with me. And, 
by the way, did Doctor Atwood seem 
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a trifle astonished when you told him 


about me ? ” 


‘““A trifle—yes,” she said uncer- 


tainly. ‘“‘ He is a very old man; he 
forgets. But he is coming.” 
““Oh! And didn’t he appear to 


recollect seeing me in the Park?” 
‘““N-not clearly. He is very old, 
you know. But he is coming here.”’ 
** Quite so, asa friend of mine puts 
it,’ smiled Carden. ‘‘ May I be per- 
mitted to use your telephone a 
moment ? ”’ 
‘* By all means, Mr. Carden. 
will find it in my sitting-room. 
So he entered her pretty sitting- 
room and, closing the door tightly, 
called up the Tracer of Lost Persons. 
‘Is that you, Mr. Keen? This is 
Mr. Carden. I’m in love, Mr. Keen, 
and F simply must win her, and I’m 
going to try. If I don’t—if she will 
not listen to me—I’ll certainly go 
smash. And what I want you to do 
is to prevent Atwood from inter- 
fering. Do you understand?.... 
Yes, Dr. Austin Atwood. Keep him 
away somehow. ... . Yes, I’m here 
in Doctor Hollis’ apartment, under 
anxious observation. . . . She is the 
only woman in the world! I’m mad 
about her—and getting madder every 
moment! She is the most perfectly 
splendid specimen of womanhood— 
what ? Oh, yes; I rang you up to 
ask whether it was you in the Park 
to-day ?>—that old gentleman—What? 
Yes, in Central Park. Yes, this after- 
noon! No, he didn’t resemble you ; 
and Doctor Hollis took him for Doctor 
Atwood. . . . What are you laughing 
about ?.... Ican hear you laugh- 
ing. ... Was it you? .... What 
do I think? Why, I don’t know 
just what to think; but I suppose it 
must have been you. Wasit?.... 
Oh, I see. You don’t wish me to 
know. Certainly, you are quite right. 
Your clients have no right to go be- 
hind the scenes. I only asked out 


You 
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of curiosity. ... All right. | Good- 
bye. 23 

| He came back to the lamp-lit fice, 
which was more of a big, handsome, 
comfortable living-room than a physi- 
clan’s quarters, and for a moment or 
two he stood on the threshold, look- 
ing round him. 

In the pleasant, subdued light of the 
lamp Rosalind Hollis looked up, 
smiling involuntarily to see him stand- 
ing there; then, serious, silent, she 
dropped her eyes to the pages of the 
volume he had discarded—volume 
nine of Lamour. 

Even with the evidence before her, 
corroborated in these inexorably scien- 
tific pages which she sat so sadly turn- 
ing, she found it almost impossible to 
believe that this big, broad-shouldered 
attractive young man could be fatally 
stricken. 

Twice her violet eyes stole to- 
ward him; twice the thick lashes 
veiled them, and the printed pages on 
her knee sprang into view and the cold 
precision of the type confirmed her 
fears remorselessly :— 

‘“The trained scrutiny of the ob- 
server will detect in the victim of this 
disease a peculiar and indefinable 
charm—a strange symmetry which, 
on closer examination, reveals traces 
of physical beauty almost  super- 
human——”’ 

Again her eyes were lifted to Car- 
den ; again she dropped her white lids. 
Her worst fears were confirmed. 

Meanwhile he stood on the thresh- 
old, looking at her, his pulses racing, 
his very soul staring through his 
eyes; and, within him, every sense 
clamoring revolt at the deception, 
demanding confession and its penalty. 

‘““T can’t stand this!” he blurted 
out, and she looked up quickly, her 
face blanched with foreboding. 

‘* Are you in pain ?”’ she asked. 

‘““No—not that sort of pain! I 
—won’t you please believe that I am 
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not ill? I’m imposing on you. I’m 
an impostor! There’s nothing what- 
ever wrong with me except—some- 
thing that I want to tell you—if you'll 
let me——”’ 

‘Why should you hesitate to con- 
fide in a physician, Mr. Carden ? ”’ 

He came forward slowly and sank 
into the empty chair which faced 
hers, clasping his restless hands under 
his chin. 

“You are feeling depressed,’ she 
said gently. Depression was a sig- 
nificant symptom. Three i a 
were devoted to it. 

““I’m depressed, of course. I’m 
horribly depressed and ashamed of 
myself, because there is nothing on 
earth the matter with me, and I’ve 
let you think there is.”’ 

She smiled mournfully; this was 
another symptom of a morbid state. 
She turned, unconsciously, to page 379 
to verify her observation. 

‘** Listen to me, Miss Hollis,’ he 
broke out, “‘ haven’t I any chance to 
convince you that I’m not ill? I 
want to be honest without involving 
a—a friend of mine. I can’t endure 
this deception. Won’t you let me 
prove to you that these symptoms are 
—are only significant of something 
else?” 

She looked straight at him, con- 
sidering him in silence. 

“Let us begin with those dark 
circles under the eyes,” he said despe- 
rately. “I found some cold cream 
in my room and—look! They are 
practically gone! At any rate, if 
there is a sort of shadow left it’s be- 
cause I use my eyes in my profession.”’ 

‘* Doctor Lamour says that the dark 
circles disappear anyway,” said the 
girl, unconvinced. ‘‘ Cold cream had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“But it had! Really it had; and 
as for the other symptoms, I—well, 
I can’t help my pulses when y-you 
t-t-touch me.” 
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‘** Please, Mr. Carden.” 

‘*“ I don’t mean to be impertinent. 
I am trying my hardest to tell the 
truth. And my pulses do gallop when 
you test them; they’re galloping 
now. This very moment!” 

** Let me try them,” she said coolly, 
laying her hand on his wrist. 

‘**Didn’t I say so!” he insisted 
grimly. “And I’m turning red, too. 
But those symptoms mean something 
else ; they mean ” 

** Mr. Carden !”’ she said, warninglv. 

‘“*T can’t help saying——” 

‘* IT know it,” she said soothingly ; 
** these sentimental outbursts are part 
of the disease - | 

‘*Good heavens! Won’t you try 
to believe me! There’s nothing in 
the world the matter with me except 
that I am—am—p-p-perfectly f-f-fas- 
cinated——’’ 

‘*“'You must struggle against it, 








Mr. Carden. That is only part of 
the——”’ 
“It isn’t! It isn’t! It’s you! 


It’s your mere presence, your per- 
sonality, your charm, your beauty, 
your loveliness, your a 

‘“* Mr. Carden, I beg of you! I—it 
is part of my duty to observe symp- 
toms, but—but you are making it 
very hard for me—very difficult "= 

‘“*T am only proving to you that it 
isn’t Lamour’s Disease which plavs 
tricks with my pulses, my tempera- 
ture, my colour. I’m not morbid ex- 
cept when I realise my deception. 
I’m not depressed except when I think 
how far you are from me—how far 
above me—how far out of reach of 
such a man as I am—how desperately 
| ee 

‘*D-don’t you think I had better 
administer a s-s-sedative, Mr. Car- 
den ?”’ she said, distressed. 

‘“1 don’t care. [ll take anything 
you give me—as long as you give it 
tome. I'll swallow pills! Ill luxu- 
riate in poison—anything——”’ 
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She was hastily running through the 
pages of the ninth volume to see 
whether the symptoms of sentimental 
excitement ever turned into frenzy. 

“What can you learn from that 
book ?”’ he insisted, leaning forward 
to see what she was reading. “ Any- 
way, Doctor Lamour married his 
patient so early in the game that all 
the symptoms disappeared. And I 
believe the trouble with his pat ent 
was my trouble. She had every symp- 
tom of it until he married her! She 
was in love with him, that is abso- 
lutely all!” 

Rosalind Hollis raised her beautiful, 
incredulous eyes. 

‘* What do you mean, Mr. Carden ?”’ 
she asked slowly. 

‘“T mean that, in my opinion, 
there’s no such disease as Lamour’s 
Disease. The girl was in love with 
him. Then he married her at last, 
and—presto !—all the symptoms 
vanished—the pulse, the temperature, 
the fidgets, the blushes, the moods, 
the whole business ! ”’ 

‘“'W-what about the strangely cu- 
rious manifestations of physical 
beauty—superhuman symmetry, Mr. 
Carden ?” 

*’ Do you notice them in me ?”’ he 
gasped. 

‘** A—yes—in a modified mea- 
sure . 

‘In me?” 

‘* Certainly !”’ she said firmly ; but 
the glow suffusing her own cheeks 
was disconcerting her. Then _ his 
face began to reflect the splendid 
colour in hers; their eyes met, dis- 
mayed. 

‘‘ There are sixteen volumes about 
this disease,’ she said. ‘‘ There must 
be such a disease! ”’ 

“‘ There is,’ he said. ‘‘I have it 
badly. But I never had it before I 
saw you in the Park!” 

‘““Mr. Carden—this is the wildest 
absurdity——” 
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‘I know it. Wildness is a symp- 

tom. I’m mad as athatter. [ve 
got every separate symptom and I 
wish it was contagious and fatal ! ”’ 
' She made an effort to turn the pages 
to the chapter entitled, “‘ Manias and 
Illusions,’’ but he laid his hand across 
the book and his clear eyes defied 
her. 

‘** Mr. Carden——”’ 

Her smooth hand trembled under 
his, then, suddenly nerveless, relaxed. 
With an effort she lifted her head ; 
their eyes met, spellbound. 

‘““ You have every symptom,” he 
said unsteadily—‘“‘ every one! What 
have you to say ? ” 

Her fascinated eyes met his. 

‘“ What have you to say ?”’ he re- 
peated under his breath—“ you, with 
every symptom, and your heavenly, 
radiant beauty to confirm them—that 
splendid loveliness which blinds and 
stuns me as I look—as I speak—as I 
tell you that I love you! That is my 
malady; this is the beginning and 
the end of it: love!” 

She sat speechless, inert, as one 
under enchantment. 

‘All my life,’ he said, “I have 
spent in painting shadows. But the 
shadows were those dim celestial 
shapes cast by your presence in the 
world. You tell me that the world 
is better for my work; that I have 
offered people beauty and a sort of 
truth ofwhich they have never dreamed 
until I revealed it? Yet what in- 
spired me was the shadow only, for 
I had never seen the substance; I 
had not believed I should ever see 
the living source of the shadows which 
inspired it. And now I see; now I 
have seen with my own eyes. Now 
the confession of faith is no longer a 
blind creed born of instinct. You 
live! Youare you! What I believed 
from necessity I find proven in fact. 
The occult no longer can swayone who 
has seen. And you who, without your 
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knowledge or mine, have always been 
the one and only source of any good 
in me or in my work—why is it 
strange that I loved you at first sight ? 
—that I worshipped you at first 
breath ?—I, who like him who raises 
his altar to ‘the unknown god,’ 
raised my altar to truth and beauty ! 
A miracle has answered me.”’ 

She rose, the beautiful dazed eyes 
meeting his, both hands clasping 
the ninth volume of Lamour’s great 
monograph to her breast as though 
to protect it from him—from him 
who was threatening her, enthralling 
her, thrilling her with his magic 
voice, hisenchanted words, the master- 
ful mystery of his eyes. What was 
he saying to her? What was this 
mounting -intoxication sweeping her 
senses—this delicious menace threa- 
tening her very will? What was he 
asking ? What was he doing now ?— 
with both her hands in his, and her 
gaze deeply lost in his—and the ninth 
volume of Lamour on the floor be- 
tween them, waving its helpless, dis- 
credited leaves in the air—discredited, 
abandoned, obsolete as her own spe- 
ciality, her life-work! He had taken 
that, too—taken her life’s work from 
her. And in return she was holding 
nothing !—nothing except a young 
man’s hands—strong hands which, 
after all, were holding her own im- 
prisoned. So she had nothing in 
exchange for the ninth volume of 
Lamour; her  life’s work had 
been annihilated by a smile; and 
she was very much alone in the 
world. 

‘After a while she emerged from the 
chaos of attempted reflection and 
listened to what he was saying. He 
spoke very quietly, very distinctly, 
not sparing himself, laying bare every 
deception without involving anybody 
except himself. 

He told her the entire history of his 
case, excluding Mr. Keen in person ; 
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he told her about his aunt, about 
his birthday, about his determination 
to let the legacy go. Then, in a very 
manly way he told her that he had 
never before loved a woman; and 
fell silent, her hands a dead weight 
in his. 

She was surprised that she should 
experience no resentment. A curious 
Inertia crept over her. She was tired 
of expectancy, weary of the burden 
of decision. Life and its problems 
overweighted her. Her eyes wan- 
dered to his broad young shoulders, 
then were raised to his face. 

‘What shall we do?” she asked 
innocently. 

Unresisting, she suffered him to ex- 
plain. His explanation was not ela- 
borate ; he only touched his lips to 
her hands and straightened up, a 
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and he took his hat and gloves from 
the rack. 

**'Will-you come to-morrow ? ”’ she 
asked. 

‘“ May I come early ? ”’ 

“Yes, for I am quite certain of how 
matters are with me. Everything 
has gone out of my life—everything 
I once cared for—all the familiar 
things. So, come early, for I am 
quite alone without you.”’ 

“And I without you, 
lind.” 

“That, I suppose, is right,” she 
said simply. “I shall cast no more 
shadows for you....Are you 
going? . .. . Oh, I know it is best 
that you should go, but a 

He halted. She laid both hands in 
his. 

‘“We both have it,”’ she faltered— 
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trifle pale. “every symptom. And—you will 
They walked together to the door come early, won’t you ? ” 
THE END. 
CHRISTMAS 


BY MARIE F. SWIFT. 


The stars shine out this Holy Night, 
A silvery chime bids sorrow cease ; 
The sktes are bright—thetr golden light 

Brings Christmas peace ! 


Hark ! 


’"T1s the solemn midnight hour, 


No earthly cares the heart annoy ; 
In ecstasy our votces rise ; 


’"T1s Christmas joy ! 


And though with tears our eyes may fil— 
The Loved—not lost—from Heav'n above 
Smile on us now—our souls unite— 


’Tis Christmas love / 


May Christmas 1n each heart abide, 
And through the year our fatth increase— 
In Him who sent His own dear Son— 
With joy and love and Heav'nly peace | 
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THE SHEPHERDS’ CHRISTMAS FETE AT LES BAUX 


the sentiment is healthy and far more 
deserving of imitation than the 
Anglo-Saxon idea of bestowing costly 
gifts in the expectation of receiving 
one of equal worth in return. 

M. Farges still busied himself with 
les affatres, but he could enjoy a 
holiday when he liked. Many a motor 
excursion he had made with us 
to [le-sur-Sorgue, where Petrarch 
caught the carp, and to the fabled 
Fontaine de Vaucluse, and up the 
nineteen kilometre roadway of Mont 
Ventoux, where the mistral blows as 
nowhere else in Provence. 

M. Farges, like other commercants 
the world over, was drawing near the 
end of his fiscal year. His bakery 
business had continually increased 
in volume; and he had a snug little 
sum in hard cash as aresult. He was 
accordingly anxious to find a pur- 
chaser to take the business off his 
hands, when he would become a real 
ventier in all that the word implies. 

His Christmas fougasse finished, 
M. Farges and his fat little wife, 
Victorine, the Arlesienne, thought 
to bid dull care away and to ‘‘ make 
the féte’’ from Christmas to the 
New Year. 

On Christmas Eve we would light 
the buche, and afterwards, in the 
motor-cars climb the nine twisting 
kilometres of mountain roadway to 
Les Baux for the Shepherds’ Féte at 
midnight. 

We were fortunate in having so 
good a center from which to start, 
and so hospitable a roof over cur 
heads. We might have made the 
journey from Arles, over the long, 
silent highway from Arles to Salon 
—the straightest and least obstructed 
ten kilometres of roadway in all the 
world—or, taking the capabilities 
of the car into consideration, might 
have quartered ourselves still farther 
away, at Avignon, Aix, or even Mar- 
seilles, as many do, for the Christmas 
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Eve celebration at Les Baux is 
famous throughout Provence. 

Those who have no ready means of 
getting away must “ make the féte ” 
all night at the mean little inn at 
Les Baux, but it is as squalid as the 
debris-filled streets themselves. 

The buche de Noel is a Provencal 
institution, as dear to the inhabitant 
as the St. Nicholas féte or the Yule 
log gathering to those of Holland or 
England. | | 

The ancient ceremony of posing 
the buche on the fire was, and is, a 
family and neighbourly event. The 
buche of M. Farges was a gift from a 
vine-growing peasant, and for days 
had encumbered the little shop, lying 
snugly upon a row of flour-sacks. 
At ten o’clock on Christmas eve it 
was ceremoniously laid within the 
great chimney of the living and 
dining room of the Farges establish- 
ment. It was set alight and a glass 
of mulled wine, vin cuit, poured over 
it to the following chanted accom- 
paniment :— 


‘‘ Allegresse ! Allégresse, 
Mes beaux enfants, que Dieu nous 
comble d’alléegresse ! 
Avec Noel, tout bien vient, 
Dieu nous fasse le grace de voir année 
prochaine.” 


Friends and neighbours of the family 
filled the room and overflowed into 
the shop beyond, and as the first 
tongue of flame licked up the small 
branches which were to set the parent 
log alight, the whole company broke 
out with the following exclamation :— 


“A la buche Bontefeu!” 


The fougasse was eaten, the muscat 
drunk, and toasts and greetings were 
passed from lip to lip, but at last 
the throng departed to go through 
the ceremony elsewhere. 

In many instances this was the 
beginning of an all-night rejoicing and 
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to vespers. It is the chain of the 
Alpilles encircled with olive-groves, 
a veritable belvedere of glory and 
legend.”’ 

Les Baux was once the seat of a 
Papal palace. Dante eulogised the 
surroundings, and perhaps it is the 
very “ Val d’Enfer’ known to-day 
which was the “‘ Val d’Enfer ”’ of his 
conceit and imagination. Four ar- 
tistically celebrated churches ; a no- 
blesse in sufficient numbers to form 
a little court of its own; a garrison 
of war; a tribunal and the first place 
among the Provengal towns of the 
moyen age. The suggestion that it 
was once a Pompeii in France is 
amply endorsed by the existing re- 
cords and ruins, though all is now 
but a desolate reminder of what it 
once has been, with its few score souls, 
living a dull round that bears little 
resemblance to its luxuriant past. 

No matter why one comes to Les 
Baux, whether for amusement or 
instruction, he is bound to admit 
that its charm of both past and pre- 
sent 1S quite unexpected. If one 
visits it for the Christmas ‘ Messe 
de Minuit ” of the shepherds, it is to 
enter regions of the unreal mingled 
amongst things hitherto only ima- 
gined. 

The long lines of glimmering lights 
climb the rude paths over and around 
the crags, and the swift-moving 
flashes from motors swish along the 
magnificent serpentine roadways in 
weird fashion. One is quite prepared 
to class it as the strangest survival 
still to be seen in a round of Euro- 
pean travel. 

The shepherds of the Crau and the 
Camargue, and of the country round 
Les Baux in particular, are a weather- 
beaten set of men, young and old, who 
watch their flocks by night and by 
day with the same passive devotion 
as did the shepherds of Bethlehem. 
There are the sheep, the skies, the 
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stars, and nothing else to commune 
with ; sheep being silly beasts, they 
require a deal of guarding, even when 
enfolded for the night. The shepherd’s - 
lot is not a sinecure, and is almost the 
loneliest occupation known to man. 
His solitary friend is his dog, and he 
chums with him much as his fellow- 
men do with their contemporaries. 
There is a variety of dog known the 
world over as a sheep-dog, but any 
mongrel cur, from a cantche to a Can- 
ton dogue, with a black tongue, not 
far removed from the wolf, seems 
to answer the purpose in Provence, 
and right well they do their work. 

In the spring the Provencal herder 
stalks the plains and the hills in the 
neighbourhood of the Alpilles, and 
as the season advances and the herb- 
age grows thin, he works his way with 
his flock towards the foothills of the 
Alps, in the lower valleys of Dauphiné. 
He moves by the high road with his 
flock of three, four, or five hundred 
moutons de la Crau, his small belong- 
ings strapped to the back of a sure- 
footed, sturdy little donkey, who 
leads the pilgrimage with a jangling 
bell tied round his neck, the sheep 
instinctively following the good 
grazing to which the donkey points 
the way. There may be times 
when a donkey is lazy, but it is not 
when he is seeking green fields and 
pastures new. 3 

In the autumn the troupeaux de- 
scend, still with the donkey at their 
head, and one or two herders at the 
tail ; the dogs here, there, and every-: 
where. When all settle down again 
to a life in the lowlands, peace, tran- 
quillity and scantness reign, while 
they wait for the ensuing change of 
season, and it is for the blessings of 
the season past and the prayerful 
hope of the good one to come 
that the lou pastraje is celebrated 
on Christmas eve at Les Baux. 

It was a wonderful sight, solemn, 
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We did not wait for the dawn, but 
at two in the morning we were follow- 
ing our trail down the mountain side 
and picking out the black shadows 
with our acetylene lamps, with an 
effect of weirdness only to be likened 
to that of the Brocken spectre ; each 
cypress, tlleusl and platane taking 
on a distinctive, uncouth and fearful 
form. 

We coasted silently down the gently- 
graded slopes, across the circling 
boulevard of sleeping St. Rémy, and 
through the Renaissance portal which 
guards the upper end of the Rue 
Thiers, and before we realised that 
we had arrived, we stopped silently 
before M.: Farges’ hospitable door, 
and all this without even starting 
the engine on any part of the whole 
nine-kilometre descent. 

The buche de Noel was still burning 
on the Farges’ hearth; in truth, it 
burned steadily for eight days, as was 
the custom ; for other portions of the 
same great log were set alight before 
the first was completely extinguished. 

It was late, or early, as one chooses 
to describe the hour, and we were 
cold, tired and hungry, and the 
panacea of Madame Farges was an 
omelette au rhum, which Madame 


said was an Anglo-American dish— 
which it isn’t; and Madame must 
have been thinking of “‘ Welsh rare- 
bit.” However, a great omelette was 
prepared, and for the time and place, 
nothing could have been’ more 
acceptable. A half-bottle of rhum 
was burned over its sugar-coated 
surface, until it was a dream of 
Autolycus, and sent us off to bed 
at four in the morning, just as the 
strains of the farandole came in at 
the open window, rising from the 
happy voices of a group of St. 
Rémois merrymakers going home- 
ward from Les Baux. 

The favandole is the national dance 
of Provence. It is a dance when 
danced on the Place or Cours, or in 
the Salle de Bal of a Provencal town 
or townlet, and it becomes a sort 
of ensemble-promenade when a long 
line of ten, twenty ‘or a hundred 
young men and maids join hands: 
and trip along the road. Like golf; 
it is a good excuse for exercise, and 
when one realises that dancers cover 
many miles in a ball-room,'the same 
thing in the open air is a vast im- 
provement, and these merrymakers 
danced their way homeward from Les 
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THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XIX.—THE WINTER’S DAY 


is its variformity, its ever- 
changing and capricious moods. 
There are times when, weary 
week after week, the frost holds, 
or the chill north-wester cries through 
a grey forsaken land, and it seems as 
though the sunshine were gone for 
ever. But these are exceptional sea- 
sons. Winter in the country is usu- 
ally a time of unceasing change. 
Daily, almost hourly, sun and wind 
and weather combine in some new 
aspect of loveliness, or terrific splen- 
dour; and he only, who patiently 
watches through the leafless months 
by field and woodland, can hope to 
catch effects more entrancing, though 
more evanescent, than anything else 
in the whole round of nature’s store. 
One of the most difficult things, in 
a world where bright colour is para- 
mount and almost universal, is to 
win true estimation of the quality 
and real strength, in the more sober 
hues, the quiet asides of beauty, that 
crowd the path at every turn in a 
morning’s ramble. A sense of pro- 
portion is very hard to preserve in 
the midst of so much prodigality. 
The sun in summer-time is too in- 
veterate an alchemist. He _ turns 
everything to gold; and must have 
gleaming emeralds and rubies and 
diamonds when we were fain to rest 
the eye on jade and malachite, sad 
lapis-lazuli, grey harmonies of feather- 
stone, or the myriad-hued serenity 
of the bare earth itself. 
If the common trend is to become 
a little weary of the talk of land- 
scape painters—who seem, for the 


[os charm of the English winter 


most part, to view nature as a tangled 
and chaotic skein, divinely given them 
to unravel—it must be conceded, by 
the lifelong dweller in the country, 
at least, that the more he studies the 
great panorama of the open air, the 
more! difficult become discrimination, 
selection, isolation. It appears as if, 
at its heyday, the world he lives in 
and tries to understand, were really 
intended for a race of beings equipped 
with perceptions infinitely more de- 
veloped than those of himself and 
his fellows of humble clay. Nature, 
in her lavishness, her dazzling in- 
tricacy, her alpine lordliness of scale, 
might be conceived as presupposing 
a kind of celestial quality in the on- 
looker, and to work rather for some 
invisible company of archangels than 
for the inconsiderable biped calling 
himself man. Wielding the gar- 
gantuan weapon of the sunshine, she 
seems to fashion everything in the 
one tremendous illimitable way. We 
would have colour and form, per- 
fume and music; we are given them, 
of each a universeful. We ask adrop, 
and the ocean comes flooding upon 
us. There is nothing for it but to 
take our summer draught of good 
things much as Clarence took the 
wine. And so, if the truth must be 
said, we buy pictures and delight in 
looking at them in the dim light of 
houses, not because they interpret 
to us great verities in no other way 
realisable, but because they detach 
for us the comprehensible little, from 
the bewildering inassimilable much. 

Yet in winter-time, though nature 
is then in her most whimsical and 
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she had duly arrived,  dis- 


‘Chiiged and taken. in cargo, and was 
waiting for the moming tide in order 
Late in the evening, — 
aman. ofi imposing appearance, dressed - 
in the uniform of a general, which — 
“was partially | concealed by a heavy 
cloak, came on board, and presented. 
a letter from the agents of the ship, 
directing. Captain Stryker to give the 


to cross the bar. 


bearer a passage to London, 


rs, Robert Coa had been 
chartered for a. voyage S ae es 
Central American ‘port, where 


commanders. — 


‘Stryker — 
was: not Eee ased at the prospect of - 


carrying a passenger, it being his often- 
expressed opinion that passengers z 

are created for the sole purpose of 
- chastening the spirits of long-suffering aa 
‘But in this instance — 
there was nothing for him to do but — 

‘to obey orders, and accordingly he - 
_ took the passenger below, and ordered — 
the steward to prepare a cabin for — 
him. During his long service in thes 
South: American trade Stryker dad 
Jearned to speak Spanish, or, at any 
rate, a more or less intelligible | Jan- 

guage to that general effect, and he — 
tried to enter into. conversation with on 
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THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


the new arrival, but the latter an- 
swered only in monosyllables, and 
presently retired to his room and 
closed the door. 

An hour later another passenger, 
also furnished with an order from 
the agents, arrived to vex the soul 
of Captain Stryker. Like his pre- 
decessor, the second passenger wore a 
gorgeous uniform under his cloak, and 
seemed to be extremely anxious that 
the ship should sail at once. He 
evidently regarded the Captain’s ex- 
planation that the bar could only be 
crossed at high tide, as a specious 
attempt to deceive him, and in- 
sisted that inasmuch as he cared 
nothing whatever about the tide, 
the Captain should cast off, and take 
the ship to sea instantly. However, 
he was finally induced to go below, 
and to take possession of a room next 
to that occupied by the other passen- 

er. 
me If I’m to be loaded down with 
South American generals,’’ remarked 
Stryker to the mate, “I shall knock 
off coming to this part of the world. 
I was sent here to load with logwood 
and coffee, and I never reckoned to 
take on a deck load of generals. Did 
you happen to notice how gorgeous 
that first chap was, with his gold 
epaulettes, and his fancy sword?” 

‘“He may gorge as much as he 
wants to,” replied Mr. Jones, “ that 
is, as far as I am concerned. All I 
asks of him is to keep out of the way. 
I’ve not got down to associating 
with South American generals just 

et.” 
is What’s that ?”’ asked the Captain 
sharply, as a sudden uproar of voices, 
and a noise as if someone were try- 
ing to knock the interior of the saloon 
to pieces with an axe, came up through 
the skylight. 

““I should say it was those two 
generals arguing over politics,” 
answered the mate. “ There’s the 
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steward singing out for help! If 
he’s been trying to poison the pas- 
sengers with that pudding he gave me 
for dinner, I’m not going to inter- 
fere to help him.” 

But renewed cries from below 
caused both the Captain and the 
mate to lose no more time in descend- 
ing the companion-way. They found 
the two passengers rolling on the deck, 
each clasping the other tightly in his 
arms, and making strenuous efforts 
to beat out his brains against the 
nearest available object. The yells 
and curses of the combatants were 
incessant, and the steward, who was 
vainly trying to separate them, had 
evidently been severely kicked by 
the spurs of one or other of the 
passengers, for his trousers were 
badly torn, and blood was trickling 
into his shoe. 

The Captain, Mr. Jones and the 
steward, threw. themselves upon the 
maddened men, and dragged them 
apart. “What does this mean?” 
demanded Stryker, as the man whom 
he held struggled fiercely to release 
himself and to fly at the man whom 
Mr. Jones was clasping round the 
waist. 

‘““T am the President of the Re- 
public,” cried the Captain’s prisoner, 
‘‘ and that vile scoundrel is the leader 
of an insurrection against my govern- 
ment. He isa traitor, and I shall yet 
hang him on a gallows.” —' 

At these words the second pas- 
senger struggled so violently that Mr. © 
Jones was compelled to twist his 
prisoner’s neck-band, until he ceased 
his struggles and gasped for breath. 
Mr. Jones then relaxed his grip, and 
told the man that he might speak if 
he would refrain from bad language. 

‘‘ That unspeakable wretch, whose 
hands are red with the blood of 
patriots,” gasped Mr. Jones’ prisoner, 
‘“would have been hurled from the 
office he has disgraced if, like a coward, 
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he had not run away before my gallant 
troops were quite ready to capture 
him.” 

‘‘This man is, of course, a liar,”’ 
said the President. “I have not 
run away, but I have taken passage 
for Europe in order to return with 
arms that will enable me speedily to 
crush the rebellion. It is he who 
has run away, because he feared the 
just vengeance of the government.” 

‘*Now look here,” said Stryker. 
‘* Both of you have run away, and 
you know it. You, Mr. President, 
ran away because you were afraid of 
the General here, and he ran away 
because he was afraid of you. If 
you know what is good for yourselves 
you'll keep on being afraid of one 
another, and you'll both be everlast- 
ingly afraid of me. For I don’t allow 
fighting aboard my ship except what 
I do myself, and I won’t tolerate the 
use of language from either of you.” 

‘“‘T am not afraid of any man,”’ said 
the President proudly, ‘and I insist 
upon fighting that villain instantly.” 

‘‘T ask nothing better,” cried the 
General. “I will fight the tyrant 
with pistols or sabre, or dynamite, 
or any other weapon. He shall see 
if I am afraid of him.” 

‘You'll do no fighting while you 
are with me,” said Stryker severely. 
‘“T’m going to lock you up in your 
rooms, where you can’t get at one 
another. Hereafter you’re to have 
watch and watch. Whenever one 
of you is on deck the other will be 
locked up. [I'll let you both out at 
dinner-time, for I shall be on hand to 
keep you in order, and that will be 
your only chance of meeting while we 
are at sea.” 

‘‘My honour demands that I fight 
this fellow at once,’’ exclaimed the 
President. ‘‘ Let me draw my sword 
now and give him the lesson that he 
needs.”’ 

“You take your honour with you 
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into that room,” replied Stryker, 
pushing the President into his cabin, 
and locking the door. ‘‘ Now, Mr. 
Jones, shove your man into his room, 
and come on deck. - We’ve left the 
ship to look after herself long enough.” 
The two passengers were kept safely 
under lock and key until dinner-time 
on the following day. Captain Stry- 
ker forbade the steward to give them 
any breakfast on the ground that no 
Spaniard could possibly be in a fight- 
ing humour so long as he was hungry. 
“If you want to tame a tiger, or a 
South American president, all you 
have to do is to starve them,” re- 
marked the Captain to his mate. 
‘You'll see that I am right, when 
those fellows come out to dinner. 
They will be as meek as lambs.”’ 
When dinner was ready the Presi- 
dent was given a seat on the Cap- 
tain’s right, while the General was 
placed on his left, and Mr. Jones, 
who sat at the foot of the table, was 
requested to keep a close watch on 
them. Ignoring the fact that any 
dissension had occurred, Stryker en- 
deavoured to maintain a cheerful con- 
versation, but neither President nor 
General responded to his advances. 
Each ignored the other’s presence 
until after the soup had been served, 
and the steward was about to bring 
on the roast beef. Suddenly the 
General seized his knife, and flung 
it across the table at his enemy. 
Fortunately it was the handle and 
not the point of the knife which 
struck the President on the chest, and 
he instantly replied with the water- 
jug, which he broke over the General’s 
head, indiscriminately drenching the 
Captain as well as the General, 
and causing the startled steward to 
drop the platter of beef. Mr. Jones 
seized the President, while the Cap- 
tain seized the General, and after a 
brief struggle, during which, as 
Captain Stryker afterwards sadly 
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fair play, if so be that my services 
are required.” 

Captain Stryker meditated for some 
time on the propriety of permitting 
his passengers to fight a duel, and 
finally came to the conclusion that it 
was the only way in which to secure 
comparative peace and quiet. Having 
made up his mind to adopt this course, 
he went on deck, and gave orders that 
the two passengers should be brought 
up and lashed into chairs placed on 
the weather side of the quarter-deck. 
This was done, and the President and 
the General were soon seated ten 
paces from each other, with a lash- 
ing about their waists which prevented 
them from rising to their feet, while 
it left their hands quite free. 

‘Now then, gentlemen,” said Cap- 
tain Stryker, in his pleasantest man- 
ner, ‘don’t sit there scowling while 
I talk. I have decided to allow you 
to fight a duel at once, provided you 
will agree to my conditions. These 
are that I select the weapons, that I 
umpire the game, and that you pro- 
mise there shall be nomore quarrell- 
ing aboard this ship after the duel is 
over.” 

‘“* I promise,”’ replied the President. 
*‘ There will be but one survivor of the 
duel, and he will have no‘one with 
whom to quarrel.”’ 

‘‘That is true,” said the General. 
““This must be a duel to the death. 
I agree to all our excellent Captain’s 
conditions.” 

‘““Are we to fight with pistols or 
sabres ?”’ asked the President. 

‘*'You’re not going to fight with 
either,’ replied the Captain. “I’m 
not going to risk the life of the man 
at the wheel, or the look-out on the 
fokesle-head, by allowing you to fire 
pistols on my quarter-deck. And 
I’m not going to have my running 
rigging cut to pieces, and my deck 
stained by allowing you to fight with 
swords.” 
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‘Then, with what weapon shall 
we fight ?”’ asked the General. 

‘“T don’t want to dictate to you 
any more than I can help,” replied 
the Captain, “but Ill allow you 
considerable choice in the matter of 
weapons. What would you say to 
tar buckets, with maybe, a brush in 
each one of them? You could sling 
tar at each other until you had both 
had enough. How does that strike 
you ?’ 

Both passengers indignantly de- 
nounced the suggestion. 

‘“Gentlemen and officers do not 
fight with tar,” replied the General 
severely. 

““!’m rather glad that neither of 
you take to the notion,” said Stryker 
cheerfully, ‘for tar is an ugly thing 
to scour off a deck. Well! If you 
won't fight with tar, I recommend 
eggs. I’ve seen some first-class fight- 
ing done at a political meeting with 
eggs that were a trifle over ripe. I 
can serve you out two dozen each. 
They won’t be quite so well on in 
years as they might be, as they were 
only what dealers call ‘fresh eggs’ 
when I bought them in. London three 
months ago, so they ought to serve 
you fairly well. Yes, gentlemen! 
Eggs are going to be your weapons, 
and the steward will bring each of 
you a bucketful immediately.” 

The passengers disdained to reply, 
and sat in silence, scowling at the 
Captain as well as at one another, 
while the steward placed a canvas 
bucket containing two dozen eggs 
at the side of each of them. This 
done, the Captain announced that all 
was in readiness, ‘‘ When I count 
three,’’ said he, in his most solemn 
voice, “‘you can begin, and may 
heaven have mercy on your clothes.”’ 

Gravely counting three, and then 
adding in a stentorian voice “ Fire! ”’ 
Captain Stryker withdrew to the lee 
side of the deck, where he expected 
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had come to break the sad news that 
nothing would be left of the estate 
after the debts were paid. Emerson 
had made a splendid income, but he 
had saved nothing, possibly because 
of his wife’s social extravagances ; 

now these very extravagances were 
going to make it exceptionally hard 
for her: she was accustomed to 
them, having been a society leader 
for many years, and it would not be 
easy to give them up. Furthermore, 
her daughters were of marriageable 
age, which made her continued social 
prominence all the more necessary. 
So Hale was really sorry for her, 
although he would have laughed at 
the suggestion that his sympathy 
measured up to a two thousand pounds 
standard. Hale was not emottonal; 
he was a practical man of business. 

‘‘ All my money, too ? ” she asked, 
when she heard the news. 

‘Everything,’ answered Hale, 
regretfully. “‘ It was all in his hands, 
you know, and he got into some 
unfortunate speculations towards 
the last. s You kept nothing in your 
own name.” 

‘“No,” she said. “I turned my 
property over to him when we were 
married. I never could take care cf 
money.” 

It occurred to Hale that Emerson 
had not been remarkably successful 
in that line himself, but the occasion 
did not seem to warrant the suggestion. 

‘* He never was very lucky in specu- 
lation,” explained Hale, “but he 
had ability, and his personal services 
commanded a high figure. Of course 
that income ceases now.” 

‘It is too annoying!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Emerson, much as she would 
have commented on the information 
that something had gone wrong with 
a dinner she had planned. Hale did 
not think ‘‘annoying”’ quite the 
proper word, but he offered no sub- 
stitute. “ I’ve the girls to look after, 
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too,’’ Mrs. Emerson went on, her brow 
clouding, “and it’s a critical time in 
their lives—one in her second season 
and the other just ready to begin her 
first. I never knew anything so 
inopportune.” 

Whether this referred to the death 
of her husband, or merely to the re- 
sulting financial embarrassment, Hdle 
did not feel called upon to inquire. 
He had a general understanding of 
the situation, which was sufficient for 
him. Mr. Emerson had been a busi- 
ness man, considerably older than his 
wife, and she was a society woman ; 
for many years they had had little in 
common, although Emerson had been 
rather proud of his wife’s social emi- 
nence and had cheerfully furnished 
her the, money she desired. There 
had been no real companionship, so 
Hale was content to leave the in- 
opportuneness veiled in uncertainty. 

‘* You seem to be starting wisely,”’ 
he remarked. 

‘* How ?”’ she asked, in surprise. 

‘“By coming to this quiet and 
Inexpensive place.” 

“Oh, that is quite accidental ! ”’ 
she returned. ‘It’s so much easier 
to keep out of social gaiety when 
you're where there isn’t any, and I[ 
remembered that I once came here for 
a rest-cure after the fatigue of a season. 
It seemed an ideal place to spend a 
part of the period of deep mourning.” 

Hale agreed with her on that; the 
place was decidedly restful. They 
were sitting on the porch of a rambling 
old farmhouse, and a country road, 
little used, lay between them and a 
grassy slope to the river, which here 
broadened into a lake. The maples 
that gave the name to the secluded 
corner, were behind and on either 
side of them. Half a mile away was 
a small hotel that made a pretence of 
doing a summer-resort business. It 
was all so rustic that cows grazed 
on the slope to the water, and a flock 
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of geese waddled across the lane that 
led up from the road. 

“* Whatever your reason,” said Hale, 
“it 1s a wise choice. Of course, you 
will have to give up society, and ag 

““Oh, dear, no,” interrupted Mrs. 
Emerson, protestingly, ‘‘that is quite 
impossible ! ”’ 

*“ But, my dear lady,’ returned 
Hale, with some warmth, “ nothing 
else is possible.” 

Think of the girls! ”’ urged Mrs. 

Emerson. 
“Tt is unfortunate,” said Hale; 
“but you must face the situation. 
I am sure you will pardon me for 
speaking plainly, as my knowledge 
of Mr. Emerson’s affairs seems to 
make that a duty. Unless you have 
resources of which I have no know- 
ledge, it will be absolutely necessary 
for you to give up society.” 

Mrs. Emerson pondered this a 
moment, and laughed. Hale was 
amazed. It seemed incredible that 
any one could laugh in that care-free 
way after receiving the news that he 
had brought her. 

““QOh, you don’t know society!” 
she assured him. “I might be will- 
ing to give up society, but society 
wouldn’t give me up.” The geese, 
now waddling across the lawn, at- 
tracted her attention, and she watched 
them with a smile. ‘Society is like 
a flock of geese,” she said, ‘and 
follows the leader just as docilely——”’ 

‘* Until something happens to the 
leader,” suggested Hale, determined 
to make his point clear. 

“Nothing has happened,” she 
returned. ‘“‘I could have society 
here, 1f I wanted it; I’m not sure it 
won't come as it is.” 

Hale shook his head doubtfully. 

‘““Get your geese started rightly, 
and don’t do anything to frighten 
them,” she argued, ‘‘and there will 
be no trouble. That’s what the 
farmer tells me.” 
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‘* Well, that has nothing to do with 
the case,’? Hale remarked. 

“Except that it explains why society 
won’t give me up,’ shesaid; and then 
she pointed to where one of her 
daughters and a young man were 
strolling along the slope to the river. 
‘“He lost interest in the city and 
fashionableresorts when we came here, 
and there are two others at the hotel 
who have suddenly discovered that 
fishing is good. They don’t know a 
sprat from a whale, either.” 

‘* That’s not society,’’ he contended. 

‘““A part of it,” she insisted. 
““ They’re all prominent socially.” 

It was discouraging, this task of 
trying to make her take a practical 
view of the situation. That certain 
young men still found her daughters 
attractive proved nothing; Hale 
would have to be brutally blunt. 

‘Mrs. Emerson,” he said, “‘ you do 
not seem to comprehend the fact 
that you have nothing at all; the 
estate will hardly pay the debts. 
The matter is one of immediate im- 
portance; I shall be glad to assist 
you, but——”’ 

‘* Yes,” she interrupted, carelessly, 
‘“T suppose I shall have to ask you 
for two thousand pounds.” 

‘“My dear madam !”’ he protested. 

“Why not?” she asked. ‘“‘ You 
always accommodated my husband.” 

What could a man do with such an 
unreasoning woman? She might 
understand society, but she certainly 
had no comprehension of business— 
could not see why money lent to her, 
with absolutely no resources, was not 
the same as to her late husband, 
whose ability had been a source of 
income. Her sublime _ confidence 
seemed to hypnotise Hale. 

‘“ Yes,” she went on calmly, “I 
must have that much. Could you let 
me have a cheque now ? ” 

With generous forethought, H@le 
had brought his cheque-book with 
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him—a fact he regretted: when he 
had time for consideration. It had 
occurred to him that a little ready 
cash might be needed; it had not 
occurred to him that the sum would 
be two thousand pounds, or anything 
like it. 

‘“T must think of the girls,” she 


said, as she took him into the house, - 


where there were pens and ink. 
‘‘ Their future must not be jeopar- 
dised.”’ 

Hale afterwards decided that he 
must have been hypnotised ; nothing 
else, not even his sympathy, would 
explain his advancing two thousand 
pounds on nothing. But he gave 
her the cheque. 

‘TI believe there’s a note or some- 
thing I ought to sign, isn’t there ?”’ 
she asked. ‘“‘ I know Edward always 
had to do something of that sort.”’ 

‘‘ T don’t think it is necessary in this 
case,’ answered Hale, rather ruefully. 
At least, he would be a graceful 
‘victim, if he had to be one; and a note 
upon which he never would think of 
‘forcing a collection would be of no 
use to him. Besides, he already 
considered this a loss. 

‘It’s so good of you,” she said, 
gratefully; ‘it makes me feel so 
much more comfortable.” 

‘“'What are your plans ?”’ he in- 
quired, now that he had a personal 
interest in them. 

““Oh, I don’t know,” she replied ; 
‘“T may build.” 

‘** Build!’ he exclaimed. 

‘“* Yes,’ she returned, surprised by 
his tone. “If I must stay in this 
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, Sleepy country, I must have a place 


to entertain.” 

‘““But, my dear Mrs. Emerson,” he 
said, almost plaintively, “‘ you have no 
money for anything of that sort.” 

‘““T have two thousand pounds,” 
she retorted, with a slight show of 
irritation at his obtuseness. ‘‘ Of 
course, I can’t do very much with that, 
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but something suited to this quiet 
neighbourhood won’t cost very much. 
You see, 1 must remember my duty 
to the girls.” 

Hale gave up in despair ; he could 
advise nothing, he could do nothing. 
She had two thousand pounds to 
waste as she saw fit. 

‘* [’m getting very lonely here, too,” 
she added. “I really must bring 
some congenial people down, if only 
to prove the goose proposition. I 
can’t join in anything really lively, 
of course, but there’s no reason why 
I should make a cloister of my retreat. 
It isn’t fair to the girls.” 

Hale, now resigned to the inevitable, 
merely nodded, and presently left 
to catch his train back to town. He 
thought it all over in the train, 
wondering at the ease with which he 
had parted with his money. At first, 
he was harshly self-condemnatory ; 
there was not even the promise that 
the money would do any real good to 
compensate him for the loss. Then 
her constant reference to “ the girls ” 
recurred to him, and slowly there came 
over him a new understanding of her 
point of view. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, “it’s 
an investment in the matrimonial 
campaign—and she may win.” 

He reviewed the situation, and 
found much of promise in it. The 
young man he had seen with Daisy, 
the elder daughter, belonged to a rich 
and socially prominent family; the 
two others at the hotel were de- 
cidedly “eligible,” and he had heard 
that one of them was devoted to 
Esther. What more natural than 
that a woman of Mrs. Emerson’s 
life and social aspirations should look 
to society for the rehabilitation of her 
fortunes ? Incidentally, she had ex- 
pressed a desire that nothing of her 
present circumstances should become 
known. Wealth would be no par- 
ticular attraction to these men, but 
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it. was important that she should be 
able to continue in the circle to which 
she had been accustomed, without 
creating comment. 

‘“She may do it,” he - reflected. 
‘“*I never knew much of matrimonial 
finance, but it’s probably her 
specialty. Perhaps I should have 
taken a note for the money after all ; 
she'll pay it if it ever happens to be 
convenient, but a note might help 
with a son-in-law.”’ 


Mrs. Emerson looked complacently 
out over the grassy slope that ran 
down to the lake, and then smiled at 
the young man who stood beside her. 

‘“IT am not a good manager, Mr. 
Ashton,” she said, ‘“‘and I am so 
much in need of help and counsel that 
I am going to impose a little on your 
good-nature.”’ 

‘‘Command me, Mrs. Emerson,”’ 
returned young Ashton, gallantly. “It 
will be a pleasure to do anything that 
lies in my power.” 

She smiled her thanks in a way 
that made him feel he was almost 
taken tnto the family circle; but a 
worldly person might have found 
something significant in the fact 
that she was choosing as her aide 
the richest of the young men who had 
been attracted to Maple Nook. 

‘“[T have been puzzling over the 
best way to lay out the grounds here,” 
she explained. “I shall have some 
gardeners and landscape people down 
presently, but there are some things 
I want to do now. I’ve bought the 
place, you know.” 

‘Bought the place ?”’ he repeated, 
in surprise. . 

‘* Well, I own the land between the 
house and the river,” she said, ‘“‘and 
that gives me room for a good summer 
place.” 

‘* What’s the farmer going to do ? ” 
he asked. 

‘““Qh, he’s going to move into a 
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group of old buildings at the other end 
of his farm,” she answered. ‘‘ You 
see, I fell in love with this position.” 

“It is delightful,’ he conceded ; 
‘“‘a charming spot.”’ 

‘* T shall build, of course,’’ she went 
on, “but I’ve got to make the best 
of this house now. It’s not so bad— 
old, but roomy—and I’m _ having 
some things sent down; but the 
grounds trouble me. We must have 
some tennis-courts. Do you suppose 
you and Daisy could select the best 
place for them and superintend the © 
work ? I’ve engaged the workmen, 
but they must be told what to do.” 

‘IT can imagine no more enjoyable 
occupation,” he returned promptly, 
thinking more of the partnership with 
Daisy than of the work. 

‘“So good of you,” said Mrs. 
Emerson, gratefully. “It’s been so 
lonely here that I’m planning to have 
one or two intimate friends down, and 
I feel I must do up the place a little. 
Some of my old servants are to take 
charge of the house.” 

‘‘T am only too glad to help you in 
any way I can,” Ashton assured 
her—and he proved this at once by 
starting with Daisy in search of the 
best location for the tennis courts. 

This joint responsibility, extend- 
ing even to the supervision of the men, 
who were finally put to work, gave 
them a very pleasant feeling of 
partnership. 

Mrs. Emerson watched the pair 
contentedly for a little while, and 
then retired to write letters. 

To young Gage she extended an 
invitation to come down for a week or 
two. “This is not wholly disin- 
terested,”’ she told him frankly. ‘‘ We 
want you to help us lay out golf- 
links. We don’t know anything 
about it, and you know all there 
is to know on the subject; so 
I am hoping you will be good 
enough to give us the benefit of your 
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it,” he reflected. ‘* She doesn’t need 
sO many at one time; but I suppose 
she thinks she’s forced to hurry, 
and she doesn’t want to overlook 
any chances.” 

A few days later his wife informed 
him that she was going to run down 
to Maple Nook for a week. 

“What for?” he asked, quickly. 

‘’ Oh, we may want to build down 
there,’’ she answered. 

The words had such a familiar 
sound they startled him, and he 
made hasty objection. 

‘““T’m not going to build,” he 
declared. 

“Our only summer place,” she 
ventured, ‘‘ is almost out of the world. 
It would be nice to have a house 
where the nicest people go.” 

‘“No one knew there was such a 
place a year ago,” he contended. 

‘* But Mrs. Emerson is there now,”’ 
she said, as if that settled everything. 

“‘I have reason to know that,” 
he said, gloomily. 

‘* She has bought——’”’ 

“IT know it.” 

‘““Her presence anywhere is sufh- 
cient to s 

‘** You know I don’t care anything 
about society,” he interrupted. 

“* Well, I’ve heard so much about 
Maple Nook that I want to see it,”’ 
she declared. ‘* You need not go.” 

“Then it’s another story,” he 
returned, with more cheerfulness. ‘“ I 
merely don’t want to buy and build 
at Maple Nook, and that would seem 
to be expected if I went.” 

‘*“Not at all,” she assured him. 

‘* Then go, by all means,” he urged. 

There was no objection that he 
could advance, but he was not wholly 
satisfied, for his wife was sometimes 
rather impulsive in gratifying her 
whims. “And,” he thought, “I 
don’t think I want to contribute 
anything more to Mrs. Emerson’s 
matrimonial campaign.” But it was 
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a risk that he had to take, even if 
it did make him anxious, so he 
gathered what consolation he could 
from the fact that he had cautioned 
her. 

Two day’s later his son’s absence 
from dinner aroused momentary 
curiosity. 

“Where is 
inquired. 

‘“Mr. Tom went down to Maple 
Nook to-day, sir,” replied the butler. 

‘*Oh!” ejaculated Hale, and then 
he added thoughtfully: ‘I wonder 
if I shall have to pay myself the two 
thousand pounds that Mrs. Emerson 
borrowed ? That would be a good 
joke indeed,” but he smiled rather 
grimly at it. 


Mr. Tom?” he 


The porch of the rambling old farm- — 
house had been made more attractive 
in many ways. Paint, flowers and 
new chairs added much to its beauty, 
and there were now neither cows 
nor geese in the foreground. 

Mrs. Worthington had come and 


one, and other guests had followed 


her; the house had not been a house 
of mourning, although the summer 
had been spent quietly. The young 
people, of course, had had their tennis 
and their golf, and a small launch 
put the pleasures of the river within 
reach; but Mrs. Emerson had merely 
sought to escape loneliness by having 
a little congenial company in the 
house—never a large party, but a 
constantly changing one. That the 
little hotel was crowded, and that 
many of the young people there 
spent much of their time with her 
daughters on the golf-links and tennis- 
courts, was not a thing for which she 
should be criticised. 

Just now Mrs. Emerson was giving 
much attention to Mrs. Hale, and the 
latter was flattered thereby. Mrs. 
Hale, although her husband was’ 
wealthy, and her family irreproach- 
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able, had never entered the inner 
citadel of smart society. Tom Hale 
was at that very moment play- 
ing golf with Esther Emerson, a fact 
that gratified Mrs. Hale. 

“Do you find it restful here ? ”’ 
asked Mrs. Emerson. 

“It is beautiful!’ declared Mrs. 
Hale. 

“I do not know a place that offers 
such opportunities,” said Mrs. Emer- 
son. “Here it is possible to have 
seclusion and exclusiveness. So many 
of my friends have been anxious to 
buy. I hope you have secured a 
choice spot.” 

“TIT have,’? returned Mrs. Hale, 
thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Emerson’s gaze wandered in 
the direction of the golf links. 
‘* Because,”’ she said, “‘it seems as if 
_ 1t would be almost necessary for us to 
be neighbours.” 

Mrs. Hale’s heart gave a little 
flutter of joy. 

‘*T have had so much trouble with 
Anthony about it.” 

“Yes ?’’ said Mrs. Emerson, with 
sympathetic inquiry. 

“TI can’t understand his opposition 
to my plan,” returned Mrs. Hale ; 
“for he is usually very good about 
letting me have my own way. He 
has been urging me tocome home for 
some days now.” 

** Perhaps he misses you,’ suggested 
Mrs. Emerson. 

‘* That seems hardly possible,” said 
Mrs. Hale, “‘ because he suggested a 
longer journey, and he has never 
objected to my staying away as long 
as I wished.” 

“Men are mystifying creatures,” 
commented Mrs. Emerson; ‘ but a 
resourceful woman usually has her 
own way. Of course, you finally 
convinced him.” 

““No-o,”’ faltered Mrs. Hale, ‘‘ not 
quite. You see, I have my own 
bank-account, for house expenses, 
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and I took’ the necessary money from 
that. It has taken almost all of it,”’ 
she added, regretfully, “but he will 
understand when I explain to him 
personally, and then I'll get the money 
for building. I really couldn’t lose 
the opportunity.” 

‘Of course not,’ Mrs. Emerson 
agreed. 

Mrs. Hale was much strengthened 
by Mrs. Emerson’s sympathetic com- 
prehension; she was also much 
encouraged, not to say elated, on her 
son’s account. 

Meeting Tom and Esther as she 
was leaving, she gave him a signi- 
ficant nod, in consequence of which 
the couple immediately appeared be- 
fore Mrs. Emerson on the _ porch. 
She seemed quite ready to receive 
them 

‘* Like a rustic love-scene in a play,” 
she commented, as they stood in 
front of her, hand in hand. 

‘“It’s a real one,’ declared the 
youth, earnestly. 

“Very real!” said the maid. 

‘““T’ve come to ask you : 
youth began. 

‘“'You’re a nice boy, Tom,” Mrs. 
Emerson interrupted. ‘I hope you 
didn’t think you were going to sur- 
prise me.’”’ And her smile was so 
reassuring that he squeezed the girl’s 
hand in a most plebeian way. 

‘“'You’re willing ?”’ he exclaimed, 
joyously. 

“If you are both quite sure 

‘“*T never was so sure of anything 
in my life!’ cried the youth. 

“Nor I!’ said the girl. 

““T’ll write to father at once,” 
said Tom. 

‘“T am writing to him on a little 
matter of business,’’ said Mrs, Emer- 
son, smiling indulgently on the happy 
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pair. “Ill mention the matter 
to him, if you wish.” 
‘“By all means do,” urged Tom. 


‘It is so good of you.” 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


“Give her the living child. . . 


CHAPTER I. 

S soon as she had parted from 
Gasgoyne, Dorothy Fairfax 
walked to her tiny house 
in Oakley Street, reaching 

Albert Bridge just two minutes 


after leaving Battersea Park. Half-. 


way across she paused, looking back, 
smiling and faintly blushing, because 
she could see the trees beneath 
whose discreet shade her lover had 
kissed her with a parting injunction 
to scurry home before the rain fell. 
Overhead, a black thunderous cloud 
obscured the radiance of a July 
afternoon ; and the air, like the water 
in the river, seemed to flow sluggishly 
and in eddies, as if driven by oppos- 
ing forces. Dorothy noticed that 
the tide had begun to ebb, and this 
stirred in her for the thousandth 
time a vague, pleasant melancholy, 
and the sense of the rhythm of things : 
the systole and diastole of Nature’s 
heart. Her reflections were scat- 
tered by a tremendous clap of thunder, 
which shook the bridge. The foot- 
passengers quickened their pace, 
glancing up with eyes dazed by the 
glare of the lightning. It was certain 
that in a moment the rain would 
come down with tropical violence. 
Dorothy lifted a well-hung skirt, and 
began torun. More than one woman 
watched her with envy, more than 
one man with surprise and delight, as 
she sped swiftly and smoothly on, 


. She is the mother thereof.’’ 


running with the ease and grace of 
Atalanta. Not that she wasa beauty. 
Her features were irregular, challeng- 
ing interest rather than admiration 
But her air of sanity and health— 
the bright hair, the fine skin, the clear 
eyes — appealed irresistibly. Below 
this charming surface, and slightly 
obscured by it, lay a certain authority 
and decisiveness not in the least 
aggressive or masculine, but dis- 
tinctly feminine and modern ; the 
look of the capable woman who 
knows that a definite place in the 
world has been assigned to her. 

““Oh, you nymph!” muttered an 
actor, meeting her vivid glance as 
she flashed by him. 

She caught the murmur, and smiled. 
Huge drops of rain were pattering 
down upon a beautiful new hat. 
Through her thin linen dress she 
could feel the lashing shower. Truly 
she was a nymph flying from a force 
which already had overtaken her. 
Inevitably —so she reflected —she 
would be drenched through and 
through before she reached the Middle- 
sex shore. Realising this, she stopped 
running, and allowed herself to be | 
entertained by the spectacle about 
her. More than half the people on 
the bridge were panic-stricken by 
the lightning. A second clap, even 
louder than the first, provoked a 
howl of terror from a stout young 
woman who was carrying a baby on 
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one arm and dragging a child of five 
by the hand. Both baby and child, 
seized with the contagion of fear, 
howled also. The bridge rocked, 
groaning and travailing, like a crea- 
ture in anguish. 

““ Dear, dear!’ sobbed the young 
woman. “Ain’t this awful ?”’ 

The question, addressed to none in 
particular, was flung to the wind, 
which whirled it on to Dorothy, 
together with a tall hat belonging 
to an elderly gentleman. Dorothy 
stopped both. As the elderly gentle- 
man retrieved his hat with mumbled 
thanks, Dorothy answered the young 
woman’s question. 

“It is not awful,” she said, with 
authority. “‘ The storm is at least 
half a mile away. Let me carry 
that baby; you are positively dead 
beat.” 

With a firm hand she took the baby 
from the astonished mother and 
soothed it. The rain streamed down 
so thickly that neither bank of the 
river was visible from the centre of 
the long bridge. 

“We may as well take it easy,” 
said Dorothy. “I’m soaking, and so 
are you.” 

The stout young woman glanced 
at her purple plush dress and then at 
Dorothy’s pink linen frock. 

‘IT nearly killed myself a-runnin’.” 
she gasped. “ But it’s done for. 
Four and tenpence a yard, too! 
Keep up, car’n’t yer ?”’ She jerked 
the child’s arm. ‘“ An’, look ’ere, 
if yer stop yer noise and be’ave 
yerself, I'll see that the thunder an’ 
lightnin’ don’t strike yer dead.”’ 

The child stopped sobbing. Dorothy 
laughed, but not unsympathetically. 
Then, noting the misery with which 
her companion regarded the purple 
plush garment, she added softly, 
‘“My hat cost me two guineas; and 
I can’t afford another this summer. 
We must grin and bear it,” 
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“IT never was one o’ the grinnin’ 
ones,’ retorted the stout young 
woman; ‘‘and [ can, an’ do say, 
‘God’s will be done’; but the rain 
might have held off till I’d got into 
a bus. My! there it goes agine.” 

This, however, was the last clap. 
The storm passed on down the river, 
leaving a delightful fragrance: and 
freshness behind it. The sun blazed 
out, transmuting all things from 
lead into gold; the barges on the 
Surrey side looked as if newly painted 
and varnished ; the houses along the 
Chelsea Embankment suffused a sort 
of rosy radiance. 

‘*'Yer’ve been very kind, ma’am,”’ 
said the stout young woman, as she 
took the baby from Dorothy’s arms, 
‘““and it’s queer how biby took to 
yer, seein’ as she allus is so perticler 
with stryngers. I dessay yer’ve one 
or two of yer own ? ” 

“No,” said Dorothy, with a slight 
blush. “I’m unmarried.” 

“I beg pardon, miss, I’m sure, but 
I did tyke yer fer a merried lidy. 
An’ the wy yer handled the kid ‘ 

‘“*T am very fond of children,”’ said 
Dorothy. ‘“* Good-bye.”’ 

They parted at the end of the 
bridge. Dorothy walked down Oak- 
ley Street till she came to her own 
house. She unlocked the front door 
with a latch-key, smiling with satis- 
faction, because it was so delightful 
to find herself at home. Within five 
minutes she had slipped out of her 
wet things and into a dry frock, in 
the bosom of which she fastened a 
fine rose, one of the bunch which 
Gasgoyne had sent that morning, 
with a note saying that he would be 
in Battersea Park at ‘four. 

She sank into an easy-chair, giving 
herself up to the thought of her lover, 
evoking his image, hearing his deep 
voice which had thrilled her from 
the first moment they had met. 
Always Dorothy had known that 
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such a man would come into her life, 
and that when he came she would 
recognise him instantly with no 
absurd, semi-savage flutterings and 
doubtings, but sanely, joyously, 
triumphantly. 

Long ago, her father and teacher, 
the famous doctor, had predicted 
what would come to pass. She could 
hear his kindly voice, with its attrac- 
tive, penetrating intonations, saying : 
‘* My dear Doll, your mate is looking 
for you, and I’m training you to 
know him when you meet him.” 

The training, according to her 
mother’s relations—the Helminghams 
of East Anglia—had been thorough, 
perhaps, but peculiar. George Fair- 
fax had taught his daughter much of 
what he knew concerning the human 
body, and nearly all that he surmised 
concerniyg the human mind. The 
Helminghams were too well-bred to 
indict George Fairfax’s methods, but 
they told East Anglia that things 
would have been very different if 
Dorothy’s mother had = survived 
Dorothy’s birth. 

Lying back in her chair, sensible 
of the peace and freshness which 
succeed a storm, Dorothy reflected 
for the thousand-and-first time that 
her father would have approved of 
Dick Gasgoyne as a son-in-law. 

‘** Wouldn’t he, Solomon ? ”’ 

Solomon, the Yorkshire tyke—so 
named because he was the most 
intelligent person in Dogdom—as- 
sented with enthusiasm. Solomon 
had not accompanied his mistress to 
Battersea Park, because he knew— 
none better—the humiliation of play- 
ing gooseberry, but being, as has been 
said, superhumanly. intelligent, he 
quite understood Dick Gasgoyne to 
be as necessary to Dorothy’s happi- 
ness as he was himself. 

For in Dorothy met, and were fused, 
two extremes: the modern and the 
primitive maiden, an admirable com- 
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bination of complex and simple. The 
Arcadian type, too often exasperat- 
ingly stupid, and yet so delightfully 
serene, had been reproduced with a 
mentality essentially urban. Never- 
theless, first and last, she represented 
all that wifehood and motherhood 
may irclude. 

She herself was conscious of this. 
Indeed, till the moment of his death 
(which had come with appalling 
suddenness) Dorothy’s future as wife 
and mother had been a subject of 
never-failing interest between father 
and daughter. George Fairfax spoke 
of love candidly and yet with abso- 
lute delicacy, as a compelling force, 
which directed aright, must work 
for good. Of the evil of such a power 
abuséd he had intended to speak also 
when Dorothy became older, but he 
died before time gave to him the 
opportunity. 

After his death, she went to live 
with the Helminghams, her mother’s , 
people. George Fairfax left behind 
a great reputation, and a small for- 
tune, sufficient to bring in some five 
or six hundred a year to Dorothy. He 
might have saved a plum at least, 
but he had never learned to say “no” 
to the pitiful appeals of poverty and 
pain. | 

Sir Augustus Helmingham, M.P., 
J.P.,and abaronet of James the First’s 
creation, possessed almost every- 
thing which this world can give except 
a sense of humour. This was not 
missed either in East Anglia or in 
Portman Square, but it made an 
enormous difference to Dorothy. Ulti- 
mately it drove her to Oakley Street. 
She could never forget her uncle’s 
first words after her father’s death, 
spoken in that father’s consulting- 
room, beneath the very chamber 
where he was lying dead. Sir Au- 
gustus, let it be said, had come to 
town in almost undignified haste ; 
he sincerely wished to do the really 
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right thing. He was grieved ; he felt 
paternal; but he made a sad mess of it. 


““My dear child ’’—Dorothy was. 


sobbing in his arms—“ I can put my- 
self in your place; I know exactly 


how you feel’’—Sir Augustus’ had_ 


used this. serviceable phrase to 
mothers bereaved of children, and 
even to children who had lost be- 
loved dolls—“ but you must drv 
your eyes and endeavour to turn this 
affliction to your spiritual profit.” 

And then Dorothy had laughed. 

Sir Augustus dismissed the laugh 
with the ‘charitable explaration— 
hysteria; but it rang shockingly in 
his ears ; it indicated want of balance. 
He met the emergency with practical 
common-sense. 

“I prescribe a glass of port wine at 
once.” 

And again Dorothy had laughed! 

The next two years were spent in 
East Anglia and Portman Square. 
Dorothy never failed to speak warmly 
of the kindness shown to her by both 
uncle and aunt, but she knew from 
the first that she was a stranger 
within their gates ; alien not to their 
affection, but, what is nearly as hard 
to bear, their inherited customs and 
traditions. There was a place pre- 
pared—a very large and comfortable 
place, delightfully furnished, guaran- 
teed to suit the average young gentle- 
womar, but, unhappily, a misfit for 
- Dorothy. 

‘*'We don’t quite understand you,” 
murmured Lady Helmingham. 

‘*'You make me feel a beast,”’ said 
Dorothy, ruefully, “‘ because I do 
understand you, Aunt Charlotte, and 
it doesn’t seem fair that you shouldn’t 
understand me. I’m a sort of Won- 
derful Puzzle Fifteen to you, I know.” 

‘You are, my dear,” the lady 
sighed, “and I suppose that’s the 
end of it.” 

“‘I fear it’s just the beginning. 


Uncle Augustus and vou must let . 
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me dree my ain weird. I think I 
should like to become a _ hospital 
nurse.” 

“* Dorothy ! ” 

“If there were vivandiéres in our 
army 

“* My child, pray don’t joke about 
such serious matters.” 

“I am not joking, Aunt Charlotte. 
It is your duty to reflect what a 
shocking example I am _ to your 
Amy.” 

** Really, Dorothy——” 

“Really and truly. Amy under- 
studies me already. In fact, think- 
ing for you, for Amy, and for myself, 
I have summed up the situation in 
one word—budge ! ” 

‘* Budge ? ”’ 

“Do a bunk, as the boys put it.” 
“If you would be less—er—flip- 
pant fm ° 

Dorothy took her aunt’s hand; 
then, bending down, she kissed the 
protesting, querulous, kindly face. 

““IT am sorry,’ she whispered. 
““But why shouldn’t I paddle my 
—I mean, don’t you think that, 
under all the circumstances ’’—un- 
consciously there was a very capital 
imitation of Sir Augustus—‘“ it might 
be wiser for me to go ? ”’ 

“* To go—where ? ”’ 

“I have thought of a flat. Solo- 
mon and | would be quite happy in a 
flat.” 

“Ina flat?” Twenty-five years 
ago few spinsters, young or old, 
dared to live in flats. ‘*‘ Solomon 
and you? Apropos, Dorothy, I wish 
you had given your terrier a more 
suitablename. People draw the most 
absurd inferences. Only yesterday 
dear Lady Winterbotham asked me 
if Solomon was a connection of ours.” 

“IT hope you said he was your 
darling nephew.” 

“*IT had to explain. 
living alone in a flat 

‘* Tam never alone with Solomon.”’ . 








As for your 
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“Your uncle would say—tmbpos- 
sible!” | 

“Surely not that ? ” 

“You, a mere chit of a girl, not 
yet twenty, with a flat of your 
own 

“In, not with. I object to the 
‘with,’ although originally you sug- 
gested that I should.” 

““T suggested—what ? ” 

“That I should marry and live 
with a flat.” 

““Are you speaking of Lord Ips- 
wich ? ” 

“Certainly. Everybody called him 
‘It’ at Eton and Oxford. Poor 
‘It.’ Before he honoured me with 
his attentions, all of you spoke of him 
as a flat.” 

** He is very much in love with you, 
and has been admirably brought up. 
He would never give a wife a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness. And some young 
mer ”» Aunt Charlotte resolutely 
shut her lips, and glanced down her 
aristocratic nose. 

“As for Teddy Ipswich,” said 
Dorothy, with slightly heightened 
colour, ‘I will use uncle’s and your 
word—impossible ! i 

No more was said upon this occa- 
sion, but the word “‘ budge ” became 
an obsession to Dorothy. Other men 
were charmed by her pleasant looks 
and intelligence, but, in the end, each 
and all were condemned as impossible. 
Then Dick Gasgoyne appeared. 

Dick—who had just returned from 
the Russian-Turkish War—lived in 
Grub Street upon the money which 
he could persuade appreciative editors 
to give in exchange for his “stuff.” 
Dick appeared in Portman Square 
with proper credentials. Sir Augustus 
and Lady Helmingham begged to 
have the honour of Mr. Richard Gas- 
goyne’scompanyupon the 25thof May. 
In a corner of the card was inscribed 
the word “‘ Dancing.’? The card was 
intended for Richard Gasgoyne, of the 
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Coldstreams, and it was Lady Helm- 
ingham’s misfortune, not her fault, 
that the pasteboard was misdirected 
(by a secretary paid to look out names 
and addresses in a directory) to a 
club instead of Chelsea Barracks. 

Richard Gasgoyne the Wrong ac- 
cepted Richard Gasgoyne the Right’s 
invitation, which is, after all, the 
marrow of the matter. 

He came to Portman Square in a 
"bus, believing himself to be an 
honoured guest, and he was received 
as such, for Lady Helmingham had 
never met the Coldstreamer. As 
Dick mounted the fine flight of stairs, 
at the head of which stood his 
be-diamonded hostess, he challenged 
attention by reason of his face and 
stature. Lady Helmingham blinked 
when his name fell loudly upon her 
ear. She has confessed that she was 
dazzled. And at once she presented 
Apollo to her niece, Dorothy Fairfax. 
Dick looked keenly at Dorothy and 
asked for a dance. Before that 
dance—and it happened to be the 
second—was over, Dorothy had been 
put into possession of the facts. She 
had heard of the Coldstreamer, and 
this was not he. Dick, who had 
Cesarian attributes, attacked boldly. 
He was enchanted with Dorothy, 
and this splendid entertainment had 
the additional attraction of an ad- 
venture. When Lady Helmingham 
welcomed him so effusively with 
aiflying allusion to his dear mother, 
or dear aunt, Dick grasped the 
situation. 

“I’m here under false pretences,” 
he told Dorothy. 

“You are,” she admitted, rather 
gaspingly, for they had danced the 
valse through without stopping. “I 
was told you were a shocking per- 
former. I suppose the standard is 
high in the Guards.” 

‘“T’m not in the Guards,” 
Dick. 


said 
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‘Surely you are Mr. Richard Gas- 
goyne ?”’ 

66 [ am.’ 

ce ‘Then——"’ 

‘It will take some time to tell.”’ 

“Hardly anybody has come yet. 
Tell it.” 

Dick told it, and the story lost 
nothing in the telling, for already he 
was a practised teller of tales. Like 
a true artist, he made the interest 
of his tale cumulative, and when he 
finished, Dorothy was athirst for 
more, 

“Ts that all?” 

“Nearly all ; 
left some out.” 

Afterwards the careless words came 
back to Dorothy. He had left out 
‘*some.”? What she knew, however, 
must be made known to the reader. 
Dick was the son of a country parson, 
who had pinched himself sorely to 
send his boy to Winchester and 
Oxford. The Gasgoyne in the 
Coldstream appeared to be a second 
cousin. 

“*T’ve not met him,” said Dick, 
with engaging candour. “ They tell 
me he’s a bit of an ass. It’s a fact 
that I’ve cut my swell relations.” 

“That is better than their cutting 
you,” said Dorothy. 

““ Exactly,” he was delighted with 
her reply. ‘* You see, I wasn’t going 
to sponge on them, and when my 
father died I found myself without a 
rap. [had to leave Oxford, and earn 
my bread-and-butter.”’ 

‘*T am sure you earned it.”’ 

** As to that—well, I’m not one to 
count ‘the billows past,’ but I have 
dined and supped off a ha’penny bun ; 
very satisfying, buns. Now, I’m all 


naturally, I have 


right.” 

Details were then forthcoming 
about his work; the work of a 
journalist. The minutes flew while 


Dick talked and Dorothy listened. 
He asked for, and was accorded 
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another dance. Dorothy introduced 
him to half a dozen girls. You may 
be sure that the young fellow en- 
joyed himself vastly well, but he 
waited with impatience for his second 
dance with Dorothy. Meantime, 
Lady Helmingham had discovered 
that a mistake had been made. 

‘It seems,” she whispered to her 
niece, “that this very charming- 
looking young man is not in the Cold- 
stream.”’ 

‘* He is a cousin,’”’ Dorothy replied. 
‘*‘ The card went to the wrong address.” 

‘“A cousin—ah! It doesn’t mat- 
ter. He seems to be enjoying him- 
self, my dear.” 

‘* He is the sort of man who can get 
satisfaction out of ha’penny buns,”’ 
Dorothy murmured. The allusion 
was wasted upon the good aunt, who 
had other matters to attend to. 
Dorothy was whisked away by an 
admirable darcer, but he valsed less 
smoothly than Richard Gasgoyne. 

By the end of the second dance 
the mischief had beendone. The pair 
sat out the interval and the following 
Lancers. Dorothy told her story. 
When Dick learned that she was her 
father’s daughter his face beamed. 

“You must be the right sort,” he 
muttered. 

** Thanks.” 

’ “ But it’s rather queer that you 
should be Lady Helmingham’s niece.”’ 

‘I’m sure she thinks so,” laughed 





Dorothy. 

‘You have ambitions other 
than ”’ he indicated the sparkling 
crowd. 

‘“Ambitions ? Yes.” 

‘‘ If one might venture to ask———”’ 


“But, of course you may ask. 
It is so unintelligent not to ask. I’ve 
asked you a score of questions, hav’n’t 
I? Well, my great ambition at pre- 
sent is to live in a flat.” 

‘* Alone ? ” 

With Solomon.” 


\ 
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** Solomon——? ” 

“* My terrier.” 

“* Oh, your terrier.”” Dick laughed. 
‘“*T should like to meet Solomon.”’ 

“That goes without saying. [ll 
ask him if he will let me present you .” 

“ce When ? 29 

His face grew very serious; her 
eyes fell before his. 

“And where ? ”’ 

** This is very flattering to—Solo- 
mon.” 

“* Tam dying to have the honour of 
his acquaintance. Time and place, 
please.” . 

She considered, puckering up her 
brows. Dick adumbrated, so to 
speak, future greatness by the bold- 
ness and ability with which he con- 
fronted the first serious obstacle. 

“‘I might drop in to lunch,” he 
suggested. 

“To lunch?” Dorothy put up 
her fan to conceal an amazed smile. 

‘“Why not ? I’m sure Lady Hel- 
mingham would rise to the occasion, 
a 

66 [i ——” 

“If I threw an alluring fly——”’ 

She eyed him with a slightly dif- 
ferent expression. He was present- 
ing the enterprising journalist, and 
Dorothy told herself that he had 
chosen the right profession. She 
realised, with a curious conviction, 
that he was certain to succeed. At 
any rate, she showed herself willing 
to indicate the right kind of fly. 

“Lady Helmingham is very in- 
terested in—bazaars. She will have 
an Art stall at the Albert Hall next 
week. If you are asked to lunch, I 
think I can answer for Solomon. He 
has a most unapostolic intolerance of 
fools, but he always recognises and 
welcomes ability.” 

' Dick got his invitation to luncheon. 
When the crowds had thinned after 
supper, the young man approached 
his hostess, who held opt her hand, 
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“* good-night.”’ 

“Tm not going on to the Du- 
chess’s,’’ said Dick, genially, “‘ partly 
because I’ve not been asked, and 
partly because this is much too charm- 
ing to leave. I came up to say that 
when you aimed at a falcon and hit a 
crow, it was very lucky for the crow.” 

““ Tf you have had a pleasant even- 
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in 





““T have, I have. By the way, I 
am told that you are taking a stall 
at the bazaar to be held in the Albert 
Hall. You mustn’t think that I’m in 
a hurry to discharge my obligations, 
but as I understand that yours is an 
Art stall, perhaps you would let me 
send you a couple of water-colour 
drawings.” 

‘* This is very nice of you, Mr. Gas- 

goyne.”’ 
“The only thing,” his tone be-. 
came deprecating, “‘is—are they good 
enough ? Perhaps you will let me 
bring them here to show to you. 
And I know several artists ; inso good 
a cause I think I might persuade one 
or two to contribute.” 

““Tf you would. My stall, I fear, 
will be rather bare. You are very 
kind.” 

“Not at all. Iam really interested 
in He broke off suddenly, and 
added in a different tone, ‘‘ Shall I 
bring you what I can find next Sun- 
day afternoon ? ”’ 

‘““If you have no better engage- 
ment, won’t you come to luncheon ? 
My niece says you were in Plevna.” 

He hesitated, asif he were mentally 
glancing at an engagement book. 
In reality he was reflecting, not 
without a qualm, how easily his guile- 
less fish had been hooked. 

‘With the greatest pleasure,” he 
replied. 

ak 





# * * 


Upon the following Sunday Dick 
was introduced to Solomon. Dorothy 
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had told herself that Solomon’s 
instinct was infallible. If he liked 
Apollo her own judgment would be 
fortified. If, as so often happened, 
Solomon manifested indifference or 
antipathy to the stranger, why, then 
Dorothy’s merely feminine predilec- 
tion would need amendment and 
modification. Really, it was an or- 
deal for Gasgoyne, because Solomon, 
as has been said, was so very par- 
ticular, so hypercritical. But the in- 
terview began and ended trium- 
phantly. Gasgoyne was acclaimed 
unmistakably as the right sort. 
Within a week Dick and Dorothy 
were engaged. The word “ Cesa- 
rian ” (already used) describes Dick’s 
methods so adequately that we are 
justified in skipping details. The 
young fellow was born under some 
happy conjunction of Venus and 
Mars. He carried high places by 
storm, although, like the illustrious 
Julius, he never disregarded the 
necessity of preparation. But when 
he moved, he moved swiftly ; when 
he struck, he struck hard. 
* He had the audacity to call upon 
Sir Augustus and submit, without 
any grovelling, his claims to be re- 
ceived in East Anglia and Portman 
Square as a nephew-in-law! Sir 
Augustus listened courteously and 
asked for information concerning 
settlements: adding, civilly—“ Per- 
haps, Mr. Gasgoyne, you would prefer 
to give me the names of your 
solicitors. Mine are Silkstone and 
Limpet, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 
‘JT,’ said Dick, “‘am my own 
solicitor. As for settlements, Sir Au- 
gustus, I propose to settle on your 
niece everything I have.”’ 
Half-a-dozen questions revealed the 
fact that “everything ” stood for a 
stout, well-muscled body and an 
active, sanguine mind. 
‘“*T am earning about four hundred 
a year,” said Dick : “ and my income 
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is steadily increasing. With what 
Miss Fairfax has we shall do very 
well, very well indeed.” 

“I can consent to no engagement 
between yourself and my niece,”’ re- 
plied Sir Augustus frigidly. 

Soon after Dick withdrew. Let 
it be added that he accepted defeat 
with a gallant smile, not without its 
effect on the baronet. When the door 
of the library closed, Sir Augustus— 
who had hunted in his youth—mut- 
tered to himself: “ The fellow is a 
thruster.”” Then he rang the bell, 
and said to the butler that he wished 
to have a few minutes’ conversation 
with Miss Fairfax. 

What followed was described by 
Dorothy in one word—“ Ructions.”’ 

The young lady refused to give up 
her lover; Sir Augustus and Lady 
Helmingham instructed the servants 
that they were “‘not at home” to 
Mr. Richard Gasgoyne; and the 
atmosphere in the big town house 
became very chilly.. For the Baronet 
was one of those benefactors who undo 
thoughtful and kind actions with 
thoughtless and unkind words. With 
how steadier and purer a flame the 
torch of gratitude would burn were 
it not so often blown upon by gusty 
verbosity on the part of those who 
have lighted it. Sir Augustus would 
send a poor kinsman a handsome 
cheque, or devote much time to 
secure him a billet, but having done 
these good deeds he would assume 
henceforward the right to dictate to, : 
to sneer at, to play the deuce gener- 
ally with his beneficiary. Indeed, it 
could be said of him that the persons 
who owed him most were the ones 
who liked him least. 

In July, Dorothy took possession of 
a wee house in Oakley Street, and 
the announcement of her engagement 
and forthcoming marriage appeared 
in the Mormng Post. Dorothy wds 
now of age, and her own mistress, to 
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use a ridiculously false phrase. She 
had not many friends, caring little 
for smart society, but more than one 
offered her sanctuary, entreated her, 
indeed, to place herself and her ro- 
mantic love affairs in discreet hands. 
Moira Curragh, an Irish countess, 
wrote :— 

““Dear JDoll,—An Englishman’s 
house may be his castle (or his dun- 
geon) but an Irishwoman’s home is a 
notel for her friends. Come to me 
at once, my Juliet.” 

But Dorothy took her own line 
amid a chorus of protestation from 
everybody except Dick. A_ sub- 
editorship of a rising daily newspaper 
had been promised to him. The 
wedding-day had been named. After 
a brief honeymoon the pair would 
return to Oakley Street. 

Having passed the Rubicon, Dor- 
othy gave herself up to being rap- 
turously happy. Her own testimony 
is ample op this point. She in- 
vented a word to express her 
condition. “I walladge,’? she wrote 
to Lady Curragh, whose home was a 
hotel for her friends. ‘“‘ Walladge,”’ 
she pointed out, was a combination 
of “wallow” and “stodge.’” She 
had stuffed herself with happiness, 
and in what she could not consume 
she wallowed. Happiness is so essen- 
tially abstract that any concrete pre- 
sentment of it must be more or less 
inaccurate and misleading. But it 
Is necessary to give an impression 
at least of what took place during 
this memorable month of July. 
During the day Dorothy ransacked 
curiosity shops in search of furni- 
ture suitable to what Dick called the 
Doll’s House. The massive mahogany 
Victorian chairs and tables and side- 
boards belonging to George Fairfax 
had been sold, but his coloured prints 
and engravings, his water-colour 
drawings, his books and china had 
remained Dorothy’s most precious 
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possessions. It was not easy to find 
things good enough to form a back- 
ground to these, but what a delightful 
quest! Half of each afternoon was 
spent with Dick, generally upon the 
river. He had his work, and he was 
working hard, but he came to Dor- 
othy each day looking as fit and 
fresh asshe did. Ifshe “ walladged,”’ 
so did he. Solomon’s nose, it is true, 
was out of joint, but he carried a 
stiff tail, and his knee action was 
universally admired. After all, he 
had his mornings with Dorothy, and 
not an article in the Doll’s House was 
bought unless it were highly com- 
mended by this canine connoisseur. 

When the sun shone radiantly, 
when, alone in Dick’s punt, in some 
shady backwater of the Thames, the 
lovers listened to the hum of the bees 
amongst the willows, and the soft 
lapping of the stream as it glided by, 
Dorothy wondered how long the idyll 
would last. It seemed amazing that 
Dick should be so exactly right, so 
satisfying, and so different from other 
men whom she had known. One day, 
she said softly— 

“Dick, you make love so nicely 
that one is driven to the conclusion 
that you’ve had a lot of practice.”’ 

‘* T have,” he replied. ‘‘ Of course,’’ 
he, hastened to add, “it was make- 
believe, not the real thing, but I 
learned a wrinkle or two.” 

*“And you got a wnnkle or two,” 
said Dorothy, eyeing certain faint 
lines about his eyes and forehead. 
Her glance, so steady, so passionate 
and so pure, brought the blood to his 
cheeks. Shamefacedly, he opened his 
lips to speak, and then, as suddenly 
closed them. 

‘What were you going to say ? ”’ 
she whispered, touching his hair 
with her fingers. They were sitting 
side by side at the bottom of a red- 
cushioned punt. Dick had been read- 
ing aloud his latest—and, of course, 
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his best—short story. He threw the 
MS. to the end of the punt, and 
captured her stray fingers, holding 
them tightly in his. 

‘“Dorothy,” he replied gravely, 
‘‘you have been very generous. I 
feel as if no man ever knew the girl 
he loved quite so well as I know you. 
My God ! what an education this last 
month has been to me!” 

‘* And to me,” she echoed. 

‘* But I,” his voice trembled, “‘ have 
not been so generous. There are bits, 
ugly bits, in my life which I may show 
to you some day, but not now.” 

Why not now ?”’ 

‘‘T have had a tough time of it, 
dear,” he felt the sympathetic pres- 
sure of her hand in his, ‘‘ and I have 
come in contact with pitch ; one can’t 
say more to a girl such as you, but it 
isenough,isn’tit ? Youunderstand ? 
You are not a prude. And when you 
touched me that first evening, I 
became clean. You must _ believe 
that.” 

“Yes,” she said steadily. “I be- 
lieve that.” 

He raised her hand and kissed it, 
but he did not kiss her lips. After- 
wards she remembered this, when 
speech was forced upon both of them. 

* * * * 


Upon the day when Dorothy was 
caught in the storm upon Battersea 
Bridge, we left her, it will be remem- 
bered, in an arm-chair chewing the 
cud of sweet reminiscence. Nearly a 
fortnight had passed since that: par- 
ticular talk between Dick and herself 
in which so much that was vital to 
both of them had been left unsaid. 
Upon these things left unsaid Dorothy 
had pondered not a little. She hoped 
and believed that Dick’s youth had 
not been as the youth of some men 
she had met. But in any case—and 
here, of course, she was predicating 
against the unknowable—in any case 
he loved her and she loved him, and 


they were young and strong, and 
able to surmount obstacles. The 
present was theirs and the future. 
Was it not fatuous to speculate at 
haphazard concerning the past ? She 
put the question to Solomon, who 
was lying upon the carpet in front 
of her; staring at her with his keen 
shrewd eyes. +» °° +. 

‘You have never cried over spilt 
milk, Solomon.”’ 

Solomon got up, stretched himself, 
yawned—his manners were not always 
those of Louis XIV.—and said, 
‘“ Wouf-f-f,’ .very contemptuously. 

“If I broke the ten commandments 
over and over again, you would love 
me just as much, wouldn’t you ?” 

Solomon wagged his tailand winked. 
He was not a good tyke, and never 
pretended to be. Had he not tried 
to murder Amy Helmingham’s pug, 
because Dorothy had taken that 
spoiled darling for a walk? Was he 
not a confirmed poacher, a harrier 
of respectable cats, a thief even ? 

“But spilt milk leaves a horrid 
stain, Solomon. You know it does.”’ 

Solomon deliberately turned his 
back, lay down, and put his nose be- 
tween his paws. He was pretending 
to go to sleep, because this sort of 
conversation bored him. 

Dorothy felt herself to be rebuked. 
But Dick’s past seemed to beckon 
to her out of Dick’s eyes. She 
stared at his photograph which stood 
upon the mantelpiece. Once she 
had vowed that she would never 
marry a dark man. Gasgoyne was 
very dark. He had that white, 
clear skin so seldom seen in England, 
and black hair, brows and _ lashes. 
Had his eyes been dark he would, 
unquestionably, have looked foreign, 
too Italian, but his eyes were a Saxon 
blue, and his features were also 
Saxon, firmly moulded and square. 

Afterwards, she sometimes won- 
dered whether Gasgoyne’s past would 
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have come to her as it did, had she 
not, so to speak, put herself en 
vapport with it by constant thought 
concerning it. For she had come to 
this conclusion : she wished to know. 
We are going a little too fast, but 
it is, perhaps, expedient to admit now 
that without this previous prepara- 
tion of the soil the seed might never 
have taken root. Falling upon a 
hard, smooth surface of innocence or 
ignorance or indifference, a gust of 
natural indignation would have blown 
it away. 

As Dorothy stared at the portrait, 
her maid entered. Susan Judkins had 
been an old and valued servant of 
George Fairfax, and Dorothy’s nurse. 
In Oakley Street she acted as maid 
and parlour-maid. 

‘** Well, Susan 2? ”’ 

““ A young person to see you, Miss 
Dorothy.” | 

“From the dressmaker ?”’ Young 
persons from dressmakers and milli- 
ners were frequent visitors at the 
Doll’s House during this month of 
July. 

Susan—everybody else called her 
Mrs. Judkins—shut the door with an 
air of mystery, and, approaching 
close to Dorothy, lowered her head 
and voice— 

““She don’t look as if she came 
from any respectable place. Her 
name is—Miss Crystal Wride.”’ 

““T wonder what she wants. Is 
she young ? ” 

** Quite old enough to know better, 
I should say.” 

‘““ Pretty ?” 

Susan Judkins sniffed, but she was 
honest. 

‘*Men would call her that,’ she 
admitted. 

‘* Show her in.” 

Susan sniffed again, but obeyed, 
knowing that it was useless to com- 
bat her mistress’s whims. Miss Crys- 
tal Wride entered, staring defiantly 
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first at Susan, and then at Dorothy. 
With her came an odour of cheap 
scent and damp clothes. 

At the same moment, Solomon, 
bristling with rage, began to growl. 
Then, as the girl advanced, he flew 
Straight at her, and laid hold of her 
skirt. It was quite plain that he did 
not think this young woman a suit- 
able person to visit his beloved 
mistress. | 

** Let go, you little devil!” 

“Solomon! How dare you! 
down at once, do you hear ? ” 

Solomon obeyed, still growling 
But during the interview that fol- 
lowed, his eyes never left Miss Wride’s 
face. 

“Has he torn your dress ?” Do- 
rothy asked. 

66 No.”’ 

““T am so very sorry. Won’t you 
sit down and tell me what I can do 
for you ?”’ 

** Pll stand, thank you.” 

Susan Judkins withdrew, very 
reluctantly. We say more for her 
character than could be condensed 
into a couple of pages, when we add 
that she did not tarry a moment 
outside the door, but hurried at once 
to her own room. 

Miss Wride pulled a frayed pocket- 
book out of a pocket, and took from 
it a newspaper clipping—the an- 
nouncement, in fact, of Dorothy’s 
approaching marriage. 

‘’ This is true, I suppose ? ” 

66 Yes.” 

At this moment Dorothy divined 
that Gasgoyne’s past had come in 
person to satisfy her curiosity. She 
had wished to know, and the gods 
had decreed that she should knew. 
Her face changed subtly as she took 
note of the stranger, her hat, much 
bedraggled, her soiled grey kid gloves, 
her boots. 

‘“T ain’t up to much, am |?” 
Crystal Wride asked, with a sudden 
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derisive smile, “but I was good 
enough for him—till he met you.” 

She pointed at Gasgoyne’s photo- 
graph, enthroned securely in the 
place of honour upon the mantelpiece. 

**'You had better sit down,” fal- 
tered Dorothy. 

‘Not if it were never so,”’ the girl 
returned savagely. 

Certainly she was more than pretty. 
Indeed, beautiful, with a lithe grace 
which in repose—and she was stand- 
ing perfectly still—suggested a Tana- 
gra statuette. The resemblance was 
the more striking because her wet 
skirt clung closely to her figure, 
accentuating the admirable lines of it. 

Dorothy may have thought of 
these things afterwards, for the mo- 
ment she was sensible only of one 
overmastering emotion—that of fear. 
The animal in this girl was about to 
spring upon her, and she was defence- 
less. The animal which could never 
have glided by Lady Helmingham’s 
powdered footmen. An insane desire 
seized her to scream, to rush from 
the room, to hide herself. But the 
animal could move faster, speak 
louder, than she. , 

‘Why have you come here ? ”” 

“To look at you.” 

At the insolence of the words and 
the glance which accompanied them 
Dorothy regained her self-control, 
and with it her keenness of perception 
and apprehension. In a different 
voice she said quietly— 

‘* Then please look at me, and go.” 

‘“Ain’t you frightened? I’m 
stronger than you. I could scratch 
your eyes out.” 

She came nearer, her fingers curv- 
ing, her magnificent eyes flashing. 
Dorothy rose, slightly trembling. It 
was her first experience of life as it is 
lived in wild places, by wild people. 
Instinctively she realised this, and 
faced the situation. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 
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It is said that a very simple ques- 
tion will serve to divert the atten- 
tionofamadman. The girl menacing 
Dorothy with eyes and gestures was 
not mad, but she stood close to 
madness, upon the crumbling edge 
of it. 

“Song and dance, at the Levity 
Music Hall. Song’s goin’ to be cut — 
out. Why? Ask Mr. Gasgoyne, or 
my landlady in Vauxhall Bridge 
Road.” 

Dorothy filled in details, swiftly. 
Then, quite suddenly, for the words 
seemed to burst from her without 
volition on her part, she whispered, 
with unmistakable sincerity— 

*“QOh! what misery you have suf- 
fered.” 

The sympathy in her voice pierced 
a crust of 1age, jealousy, and de- 
Spair. 

** Don’t! ” the girl exclaimed hus- 
kily, putting up her hands, as if to 
shut off the sympathy and sorrow. 
Suddenly she collapsed, and, falling 
back on the chair in which she had 
been asked to sit not a minute be- 
fore, began to sob, with a_ violence 
that appalled Dorothy, who knew 
not what to do or say in an emergency 
sO poignant and unexpected, con- 
scious herself of misery impending 
above her own head, feeling, for the 
first time in her life, that she was 
whirling far from familiar beacons, 
at the mercy of tremendous and in- 
exorable forces. 

Presently the sobs became less 
violent, dwindling away into moans. 
Dorothy divined that the passion 
which might have left. hideous marks 
upon her own face had spent itself. 
She touched a nerveless hand. 

‘* Tf you will tell me everything——” 

The girl looked up, trembling. 
Then, in her hoarse, broken voice, 
she muttered defiantly— 

‘“* Suppose I told you I came here 
meaning to hurt you.” 
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“No, no,”’ said Dorothy. 

“ But I did—there!”’ 

‘“ What good would that do?” 

“It would hurt—him. And—and 
make him feel, as I feel as—as 
Her eyes dropped wearily. ‘Oh, it 
don’t matter now, doesit. Iwasa bit 
dotty, eh?” She attempted a laugh 
that brought tears to Dorothy’s eyes. 
‘* Now, [ain't got much more strength 
than a worm. You'd get the best of 
it. See!’ She held out her hand 
which trembled; the colour ebbed 
from her cheeks. 

‘“One moment,” said Dorothy. 
“Don’t let yourself go! ”’ 

She hurried from the room, welcom- 
ing action, movement, anything that 
would banish the curious paralysis 
of mind which seemed to be assailing 
her. When she returned with sal 
volatile and*eau de Cologne, after she 
had administered them, as minute 
by minute strength came back to her 
visitor, so also strength returned to 
Dorothy’s mind. She saw the issues 
involved, and faced them valiantly, 
putting to rout compromise and 
weakness. 

While Crystal Wride lay half-faint- 
ing before her, expediency had whis- 
pered: “Take advantage of her 
weakness, patch her up, pack her into 
a cab, drop her now and for ever 
out of your life!” 

Instead, she took the poor passion- 
torn creature back to her lodgings 
supporting her tenderly. 





CHAPTER II. 

Dorothy’s first impression of these 
lodgings remained a vivid and indel- 
ible brand upon the memory. There 
were two rooms, leading one from 
the other, and each was furnished, as 
the landlady put it, genteelly—a fact 
which increased rather than dimin- 
ished the effect they produced upon 
Dorothy. For extreme misery, such 
as may be found in slums, for 
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instance, has to the thinking mind an 
awful dignity, a grim character which 
appals but chastens the beholder. 
And even to the unintelligent the 
realism of the slum is unmistakable. 
We have reached the depths and we 
know it. From them we can look up, 
we cannot look down. If any change 
is possible, that change must be for 
the better. But in such rooms as 
Dorothy now found herself, every- 
thing, like the tenants, lacked charac- 
ter, had had character once, and had 
lost it irretrievably. Carpet, cur- 
tains, chairs, wardrobe, and bed were, 
so to speak, déclassés.. Once they 
had been good, and clean, and not 
ill-looking. Now they were soiled, 
chipped, worn, torn, pitiable to con- 
template, the more so because they 
were carefully arranged with a smirk- 
ing, forlorn, pathetic attempt to 
appear better than they were. An 
arm-chair, obviously in an incon- 
venient position, had been placed 
where it stood to hide a huge inkstain | 
upon the carpet. A dismal crack 
in the dull mirror over the chimney- 
piece was half hidden by a basket of 
wax flowers under a glass case. The 
curtains were looped back into 
absurd folds to conceal the rents in 
them. Japanese fans covered grease 
marks upon the wall paper. Garish 
bits of cheap lace and riband masked 
broken springs and bulging horsehair. 
Nothing matched. Every stick had 
been picked up here and there at sales. 
One horsehair chair had massive 
mahogany legs and a noble width of 
seat. An alderman might—and pos- 
sibly had—sat in it. The wardrobe, 
too, bought for a song because both 
panels of the door were cracked, 
had been in its day a fine piece of 
furniture. Brocades of exquisite 
texture might have hung in it ; filmy 
laces and cambrics might have laid 
upon its once lavender-scented shelves. 
A marble-topped table displayed an 
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ancient musical-box, a_ theatrical 
paper, andsome faded daguerreotypes, 
In the centre of the mantelpiece. 
standing upan a Berlin wool mat, 
was a china clock of biscuit Sévres, 
the dial encircled by nymphs and 
attendant amorint, a really charm- 
ing bit, but chipped and _ broken 
beyond repairing. It was certain 
that the clock, which had recorded 
so many enchanting hours in other 
places, refused positively to record 
anything save mute despair in Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road. But beyond this 
dreary atmosphere of what had been 
was the more terrible certainty of 
further abasement. Any change 
must be for the worse. Dorothy saw 
with absolute clarity of vision what 
rags would hang in the wardrobe, 
what men and women might sit in 
the aldermanic chair ! 

Once at home, however, Crystal 
recovered quickly from her condition 
of semi-collapse. Hitherto, she had 
accepted Dorothy’s munistrations 
without protest, and perhaps with- 
out surprise, feeling—to use her own 
words—too much of a worm to resist. 
Now, the blood began to circulate 
more quickly, the look of slightly 
animal stupidity left her face, giving 
place to a dawning intelligence. She 
eyed Dorothy with increasing alert- 
Then she said bluntly— 





ness. 

‘You asked me to tell you every- 
thing.” 

“Yes; but if you are still too 
weak ™ 

“I’m getting stronger every 
minute. Why do you want to know ? 
I shouldn’t, if I was you. Id hold 


on to him, if I’d got him, as you have. 
The rest of the women in the world 
might go hang, forme. And how do 
you know I’m not going to tell you 
a lot o’ lies? Why should bie be- 
lieve what I say ?”’ 

Her voice rose, still haeen with 


shrill derision in its tones. 
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“T think you will tell me the 
truth.” 

‘ Tf I could get him back by tellin’ 
lies, I'd tell °em. Make no blooming 
error about that. But I don’t think 
he ever cared much. He was grate- 
ful, that’s all.” 

‘ Grateful ? ” 

“TI stuck my knife into you then, 
didn’t I? Why should Mr. Richard 
Gasgoyne be grateful to the likes of 
me? You want to know, and you 
shall know. When him and me met 
for the first time, he was _ starv- 
ing %9 

oe Oh ' re) 

‘Ask him! Yes, starving. I fed 
him. We had our first meal to- 
gether at my expense, sausages and 
mashed potatoes. He drinks cham- 
pagne with you, I dessay; we had 
stout—a pot apiece. It’s meat and 
drink, is stout, when you’re down on 
your luck. Dick was dead broke and 





green. My! But he'd grit, plenty 
of it; there never was a better 
plucked ’un. He might have crawled 


whining to some swell relations, but he 
didn’t. Well, we had our sausages 
and stout, and Dick told me that he 
was tryin’ to make a livin’ with his 
pen. He'd pawned everything he’d 
got ‘cept what he stood up in, and his 
landlady had told him he needn’t 
come back unless he brought his rent 
with him. Maybe you know all this ? ”’ 

‘* He told me a part of it.” 

“But never mentioned me, 
be bound.” 

Dorothy hesitated; then she said, 
66 No.”’ 

“Not likely. Well, I,” the pride 
in her voice flowed strongly ; her fine 
eyes regained some of their fire, ‘‘ I 
helped him out of his hole. I found 
him lodgings in the same house 
where I lodged; and I found him 
work. I dessay he told you about a 
set of articles about how girls like 
me live, eh?” 
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“Yes, and I’ve read them. They 
were wonderfully well done.” 
‘‘ They were hot an’ hot out of the 


oven. All this time we was pals, you 
understand, nothing else. I was 
singin’ and dancin’ then, earnin’ 


enough money to keep me just alive 
an’ kickin’, not a ha’penny more, 
but I might have had my brougham 
and diamonds, too—for the askin’. 
Believe that ?” 

66 Yes.’’ 

“It’s God’s truth. I liked my 
work and I liked my independence. 
Then Dick fell ill; that was the 
winter before last. Did he tell 

ou?” 

“That he nearly died—yes.”’ 

‘““T nussed him. The doctor and I 
pulled him through. There wasn’t 
a doubt of that. He was_ broke 
again, and very, very low, double 
pneumonia; I think he wanted 
to die; but I wouldn’t let him. I 
tell you I fought for his life, and I 
won it—won it. Yes, I did. He 
can’t deny it.” 

‘‘T am quite sure he wouldn't.” 

‘* You’re right, he wouldn't. 
he was grateful. He saw how it was 
with me, and—and—you can guess 
the rest.” 

Silence fell upon the genteel room. 
Dorothy, unable to look at the 
speaker, stared helplessly at her sur- 
roundings. She could see no books, 
no needlework, none of those blessed 
trivialities wherewith lonely women 
distract their thoughts and cheat 
the leaden hours. She was beginning 
to understand why that fearful wild 
look had come into this unhappy 
creature’s face. And yet everything 
connected with this tragic story was 
subordinate to the man and her 
thought of him. From the first, she 
had said to herself : “‘ I must be fair 
to Dick. I must not judge him till 
]T know all.” 

After a tremendous pause, Dorothy 
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said slowly, “I can guess part of 
the rest, but——”’ 

‘“ Ask any questions you like.” 

**'You were innocent, till ‘ 

“Innocent ?”’ she laughed. “ Did 
Isay I wasinnocent ?”’ I told you I 
liked independence, not innocence. 
Dick was not the first.” 

“ T see.” 

Some subtle intonation, some hardly 
perceptible gesture of relief, may 
have served to indicate Dorothy’s 
merely self-conscious sense of relief. 
Crystal Wride said quickly— 

‘You'll forgive him ? ” 

But Dorothy made no reply. It 
seemed incredible to reflect that she 
had parted from Gasgoyne that same 
afternoon, barely two hours before, 
and that she was going to dine with | 
him at eight that same evening. 

‘“‘ This happened the winter before 
last. After he got back his health—”’ 

‘“He began to make money. He 
used to say he’d caught the hang of 
it,,and found his market. We had 
good times—on the river 7 

‘* On the river ? ” Dorothy gasped. 

“Yes. Rare larks. But we stuck 
to business. He had his job; I had 
mine. Then his paper sent him to 
Turkey, as you know.” 

‘Yes, I know.” Dorothy could 
hear Gasgoyne’s voice, the unmis- 
takable emphasis he had laid upon 
the gladness wherewith he had 
accepted the mission. “I was _ par- 
ticularly keen to go,” he had said, 
‘* because I was sick of London, sick 
of my life there.”’ But she, the girl 
who had wrestled for his life, what of 
her ? 

“You had to part.” 

“Yes; it was awful, because when 
he went out o’ my life there was 
nothing else. See! I’d got so as I 
couldn’t do without him. He takes 
up a lot o’ room, does Dick. Of 
course, you’ve noticed that ?” 

Again her eyes played keenly, but 
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with a certain furtiveness over 
Dorothy’s pale, pain-twisted jface. A 
physiognomist might have detected 
a flitting expression of cruelty—a 
cruelty not alien to jealousy. When 
Crystal had seen that Dorothy winced 
at her familiar use of Gasgoyne’s 
Christian name, she had used it with 
unnecessary frequency. 

““ After he’d gone, the fog seemed 
to settle down thick, but I stuck to 
work, and saved money against his 
return. [I took these rooms, and 
waited.” 

Dorothy shuddered. Unconsciously 
the speaker had shown an astonish- 
ing tact in abstaining from details, 
in leaving the “ waiting ’’ to Dorothy’s 
imagination. 

*“* [suppose you had some friends ? ”’ 

““A girlortwo. They don’t count. 
Girl friends never did count with me. 
I never spoke to a man except to tell 
him to mind his own business,”’ she 
added fiercely, if that is what you 
mean.’ 

“I did not mean that.” 

“* I worried through the time, think- 
ing of Dick. I used to sit in this 
chair for hours and hours, with my 
eyes half shut, seein’ him. I could 
make him out plain as plain. I’d 
a letter or two from him. I read ’em 
every day. He writes beautiful 
letters, as you know.”’ 

The “‘as you know ”’ pierced deep. 
If the desire to kill had passed from 
the woman, the desire to wound 
remained. 

‘“* He came back last April after the 
war was over,” said Dorothy, wishing 
to bring her torment to an end. 

““On the fifteenth,” said Crystal 
moodily. ‘‘ He came in, kissed me, 
and sat down in your chair. You 
ain’t a-going to faint, are you ?”’ 

“No,” said Dorothy. 

She remembered Gasgoyne’s allu- 
sion to pitch. Now, in some in- 
describable way, the pitch seemed 
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to have touched her. She also had 
become part of this soiled, unfragrant 
battered room. Dick had sat where 
she was sitting, had looked at the 
clock which had stopped for ever, 
and had wished that he had died 
outside Plevna. 

That, she knew. dean she heard 
his voice, when she asked the natural 
question, “‘ Weren’t you glad to get 
back ?”’ his odd glance aside, his 
half-nervous reply, “‘ Oh, as to that, 
you know, I was not coming back, 
like some of the other fellows, to a 
cheery home.” 

To a cheery home? He had come 
back to this; crawled back to this, 
because nothing else was possible to 
a man with a spark of gratitude or 
decent feeling. She had fed him 
when he was starving, had nursed 
him, had loved him devotedly. 

“We began again, but it wasn’t 
quite the same. And we had rows, 
awful rows ; I suppose I knew some- 
how that you was coming in sight. 
In May you arrived.” 

“And then——”’ 

There was a pause. To Dorothy 
everything hung upon the answer 
to this question. Had Gasgoyne cast 
off this faithful creature with bru- 
tality, indifference, or with flimsy 
excuses ? From her knowledge of 
him, she answered ‘“‘No”’ to these 
charges. At any rate, Gasgoyne had 
come to the end of the road. 

‘* He never spoke of you to me,”’ 
continued the girl defiantly, “ but I 
guessed that Miss Right had turned 
up, and it made me mad. While he 
was away I’d studied to improve my- 
self. I worked hard; yes, I did. I 
dessay you’ve noticed that I speak 
like you do now, but when he came 
back he never noticed the change. 
Perhaps I was fool enough to hope 
that he might marry me some day; 
perhaps I knew in my heart of hearts 
that he never, never would. Bah! 
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I'll be gettin’ maudlin’ in a minute. 
Anyway, we had another row—the 
last. I let. myself go, I tell you, 
and he never said a word, not one. 
He sat where’ you're _ sitting, 
a-staring at that clock, just as 
you're starin’ at it now, and when I’d 
said my say, he got up, and went away 
without a word. Mind you, I give 
him the chuck. I told him to clear 
out and never come back. He never 
did.” 

* But, surel 

‘““He wrote a letter, offering to 
settle some money; it wasn’t a bad 
letter; but I tore it up into tiny 
pieces and sent it back to him. Then 
I read the bit in the paper about his 
marriage to you. That knocked me 
out. I went clean off my nut. Then 
I caught the worst kind of cold an’ 
lost my voice, and came jolly near to 
losin’ my billet at the Levity. All 
this time I was trying to find out 
where you lived. I went to a big 
house in Portman Square, and the 
flunkeys slammed the door in my 
face. Dick had changed his address. 
But I hung about the offices of his 
paper, and one afternoon followed 
him back to your house. Afterwards 
I watched him with you, more than 
once. Yesterday, when him an’ you 
was spoonin’ in the park, I was behind 
the bushes.”’ 

Dorothy groaned. Was nothing 
to be spared her? Was she also 
condemned to drink the lees of 
another’s cup, to share every pang, 
to feel her heart stealing out in pity 
from the man she loved to the woman 
from whom she shrank, to feel also, 
with what futile resentment with 
what shamefaced humiliation, that 
she was sinking deeper and deeper 
into a slough of misery and despond 
which must needs engulf her for ever 
and ever ? 
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And as before, in her own room, 


the temptation assailed her with 
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greater insistence and vehemence to 
wrench herself free from contamina- 
tion, to shut eyes and ears to a misery 
she could not mitigate, to rise and 
go, and never to come back. 

** You'll forgive him, eh ?”’ 

The harsh voice acted as a sort of 
tonic ; its rasping astringent quality 
seemed to tighten resolution. 

““T have not had time to think 
of myself or of him,” replied Dorothy, 
hesitatingly. 

‘You will forgive him,” said the 
woman, and the jealousy in her voice, 
the yearning, moved Dorothy pro- 
foundly. “Some wouldn’t, I know. 
He’s no great catch for such as you, 
is Dick; but you love him, don’t 
you ?” 

They had risen, and were looking 
each into the other’s eyes. Dorothy’s 
cheeks flushed scarlet. That every- 
thing she held most sacred should be 
dragged in the mud, trampled in the 
gutter, soiled permanently, and that 
she should stand unresisting, unable 
even to protest, this palsied mind and 
body. She made no reply. 

“You love him,” continued the 
other, “‘ and you’ll marry him, and be 
the mother of his children s 

““In the name of pity——” en- 
treated Dorothy. 

The coarse fibre of the dancer failed 
to interpret these subtle vibrations. 

** What are you making such a fuss 
about ? You’re not a_ schoolgirl. 
How old are you, anyway ?”’ 

Fifty,” said Dorothy, after a 

ause. 

“Fifty ? Oh, I see. Well, I’m a 
hundred an’ fifty. Now, look here, 
I was always one o’ the outspoken 
ones. I wanted to kill you, spoil 
your good looks, at any rate; not 
that you’re a patch on me for them, 
but somehow you’ve had the best of 
me. In your quiet way you’ve come 
out on top. Well, good-bye. Get 
married! Isha’n’t forbid the banns.”’ 
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** What—are—you going to do?” 

““Me?” She laughed derisively. 
“What price this little lot, eh? 
Who’s bidding ? Old Nick.” 

cé Don’t ! 99 


“Why not ? What is it to you ?” 
“* Everything.” 
““Garn! Talk’s cheap. What 


would you give to save my soul, my 
soul,”” she laughed drearily, “* which, 
like that old clock,’’ she indicated 
contemptuously the timepiece, “‘ has 
ticked away its best days ? Come— 
how much ? ” 

She leaned forward, almost touch- 
ing Dorothy’s smooth pale cheeks, her 
eyes smouldering with derision and 
interrogation. Dorothy said nothing. 
What could she say ? Yet she faced 
the question, tried to answer it. Sup- 
pose a great sacrifice were demanded. 

** How much ? ” mocked the other. 
** All your wedding presents ? ” 

** Willingly.”’ 

‘“That would be nothing. Your 
friénds would give you more. What 
else ? ”’ 

She saw that Dorothy was attempt- 
ing to solve the problem. At once 
her sense of the dramatic gripped her. 
She laid her hand upon Dorothy’s 
arm, and in a harsh, penetrating 
voice evoked horrors. 

‘Tf, to-night, I went down to the 
river, and stood on Westminster 
Bridge, with nothing between me and 
the water, nothing between me and 
the Devil, except you A 

cé Yes.”’ 

“Would you put off your mar- 
riage one year to save me ?”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

The answer came quietly, with a 
dignity not wasted upon the one who 
was of inferior clay. 

‘IT don’t believe it.” 

But Dorothy knew that she did 
believe it; that curious sense of 
mastery over a fellow-creature, of 
being able, however inaccurately, to 
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measure, to appraise, one’s influence, 
came upon her with overpowering 
conviction. A great moment in three 
lives had begun. 

“It is true, Crystal.” She spoke 
her name gently, and saw the hard 
features so close to hers soften. 
“You hurt me just now, more than 
you will ever know, when you spoke 
of my future happiness. That happi- 
ness was Very near a few hours ago; 
now it seems far away.”’ 

‘You'll be happy enough soon.”’ 

‘* Not at your expense, not with the 
feeling, with—with the knowledge,” 
she fixed her eyes steadily upon the 
other’s “‘that you are going——”’ 

“To Hell. Out with it! How 
Squeamish you swells are! Well, 
you're not a bad sort, and you mean 
what you say now, but to-morrow,” 
she laughed drearily, not finishing 
her sentence. 

“I shall feel just the same to- 
morrow.” 

“I sha’n’t, thank the Lord!” 

Dorothy shuddered, seeing the 
river, the Lethe of all such despairing 
creatures. Crystal, pale and haggard, 
seemed to have collapsed. She lay 
back in her chair, but her eyes 
narrowed to a mere feline slit, 
glanced furtively at the girl Dick 
wanted to marry. A minute at 
least must have passed before Doro- 
thy, leaning forward, said quietly— 

“You have made up your 
mind ? ” 

66 Yes.” 

Listlessly, a certain strength mani- 
fested itself in the monosyllable. 
Dorothy never doubted that Crystal 
had resolved to destroy herself. She 
stood up. 

‘“ Because he is marrying me? ” 

** That’s it.” 

‘And if I don’t marry him ?” 

** You will.” 

“* But if I don’t 4 

‘* What d’yer mean ? ”” 
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Crystal also had risen. The two 
faces were hardly a foot apart. 

““I mean this,” said Dorothy, 
speaking almost in a whisper. “I 
know how you feel; I can put myself 
in your place. You might live with- 
out Dick; you have lived without 
Dick ; but you can t live knowing 
that he belongs to me.’ 

Crystal nodded. 

_ “You’ve hit it. ve seen starvin’ 
kids a-flattenin’ their noses against 
the cook-shop windows. The sight 
of other folks’ blessings has driven 
many a woman cursing crazy.”’ 

‘** You asked me just now if I would 
put off my wedding for a year to save 
you, and I said ‘ yes.’ ” 

‘* Ah ! you haven’t forgiven him ?” 

‘You are wrong. I have.” 

“Well. [’m - 

‘*Go back to your work, to an 
honest, independent life. I'll help 
you; [ll do what I can to make 
things easier, but they’ll be hard for 
both of us.”’ 

“You'll chuck him at the last 
moment ? ” 

‘* If you promise to do what I ask.” 

“My! Won’t he be wild! And 
if I refuse ; if a 

“In that case,’ Dorothy’s voice 
hardened, “I shall marry at once. 
Why not ?” 

‘“And for a year, a whole year, 
you'll have nothing to do with him ? ” 

“If you insist 

“Why, what d’ye take me for?” 
She laughed coarsely. “‘ You and he 
mustn’t meet; and, you mustn’t 
write.”’ 

‘““I’m willing to pledge myself to 
that.” 

Crystal smiled. Her brain working 
slower, began to grasp the two sides 
of the situation. Salvation was pre- 
sented as a mountain between Dick 
and a rival; damnation destroyed 
not only herself, but this obstacle also. 

‘It’s a go,” she said, with a harsh 
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laugh. “Tl hang on a bit longer. 
Only I'd like to see his face when you 
tell him. He’s accustomed to having 
his own way, is Dick.” 

She saw the shadows in Dorothy’s 
he and misinterpreted their mean- 
in 

“* You'll weaken, 
suggested. 

6¢ No.”’ 

‘““How am I to be sure o’ that ? 
And if you do weaken, if you do,” 
she began to tremble, and then, con- 
trolling herself, added fiercely, “‘ sup- 
pose you’ve been playing with me, 
bluffin’? Eh? How do I know 
you're not an actress, or a liar ? 
Any way, you’re a woman, a girl, and 
he’s a strong man. You'll be putty 
in his hands.” 

To her astonishment, she saw 
Dorothy’s eyes wandering round the 
room, evidently in search of some- 
thing. 

* What do you want ? ” she gasped. 

‘* Paper, pen, and ink.” —f 

66 Oh ! '? , 

She crossed the room, opened a 
battered bureau, and took from it 
writing materials. 

‘Goin’ to write to him, are you ? ”’ 

ce No.”’ 

Consumed with curiosity, the elder 
girl watched the younger. Dorothy 
chose a plain sheet of paper, and 
wrote a few lines upon it. These she 
read aloud :— 

“The marriage arranged between 
Mr. Richard Gasgoyne and Dorothy, 
daughter of the late George Fairfax, 
F.R.C.S., etc., has been indefinitely 
postponed.” 

Dorothy placed this and one of her 
cards in an envelope, which she 
directed to the editor of a morning 
paper. 

‘You can post it yourself,’ she 
said quietly. 

They parted without more words. 
Crystal, indeed, stood agape with 
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surprise ; but when the front door 
had slammed, her frowning brows 
relaxed. She went to her bedroom, 
and examined herself in a looking- 
glass; then she glanced with long- 
ing at her bed, feeling, as she looked, 
dead-beat. 
down, to rest aching limbs and head, 
assailed her. But if she failed to 
appear at the theatre, she would cer- 
tainly lose her engagement, hanging 
already by a thread. 

For a moment she hesitated ; then, 
with a defiant smile upon her face, 
she began to repair, with paint and 
powder, the ravages of misery and 
madness. A few hours later, after 
the performance at the Levity, the 
stage-manager said to her— 

“You’re in your old form, I’m 
glad tosee. Struck a bit of all-right, 
I dare say.” 

“TI nearly did,” replied Crystal ; 
** but if you want the truth, the bit of 
all-right struck me instead.” 


CHAPTER III. 

After leaving Vauxhall Bridge Road 
Dorothy did not return at once to the 
Doll’s House. She wished to prepare 
for the coming interview with Gas- 
goyne, to fortify herself with the 
tonic of movement and fresh air, to 
shake off, if it were possible, the 
stifling, clinging atmosphere of those 
shabby, soiled rooms into which she 
had walked a girl, out of which she 
came a woman. For the moment all 
human habitations were, so to speak, 
begrimed with soot and smoke. The 
large spaces of Hyde Park allured her 
because they reminded her of the 
clean country; she eyed the foot- 
passengers almost with hostility, as 
if they were trespassers. She wished 
passionately that she could be really 
alone in a vast prairie, breathing un- 
tainted air, seeing nothing but earth 
and sky. 

Presently she found an empty bench 
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and sat down. In the mid-distance 
sparkled the Serpentine; far away 
to her left she could see the sharp 
irregular outline of the roofs of the 
big houses in Park Lane ; hard by, to 
her right, was the Powder Magazine. 
She had passed it hundreds of times, 
had played as a child within a few 
yards of it, but till now its tremendous 
significance had escaped her notice. 
She surveyed its squat ugliness with 
dilating eyes. That it should be 
placed here, in the heart of a plea- 
saunce designed only for man’s re- 
creation and entertainment, seemed to 
her inevitable. What better spot 
could be found ? Asan object-lesson, 
however, its utility was impaired, 
because it never blew up. A violent 
explosion occurring unexpectedly at 
least once a year would be so natural 
and appropriate. 

Such thoughts flitted through Do- 
rothy’s mind like bats dimly discerned 
in the twilight. She realised that in 
her an explosion had taken place, 
and she was unable as yet to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of her 
injuries. With a curious sense of 
detachment, she began to think of its 
effect upon Gasgoyne. She had suf- 
fered laceration in silence ; Gasgoyne 
would cry out. Already she could 
hear a soul-piercing protest. If she 
could spare him, if she could temper 
the terrible suddenness of it all, the 
indecent violence, how gladly she 
would do so, even if her own pain 
were doubled in intensity. + 

Perhaps, at this moment, antici- 
pating the suffering of another, the 
maternal instinct burst from a merely 
dormant bud into full flower. She 
felt that she had become years older 
than her lover, that her love for him 
had changed its aspect. When she 
told Crystal that she was fifty, un- 
consciously she had uttered the truth. 
The explosion, indeed, had shattered 
—temporarily, at any rate—her youth 
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It is not exaggeration to add that she 
felt a greater pity for Crystal and for 
Gasgoyne than for herself. Men, 
stricken to death upon the battlefield, 
have been known to minister to others 
but lightly wounded, oblivious of 
their own mortal injuries. In this 
sense of partial paralysis, Dorothy 
considered what she should say to 
Gasgoyne. 

When she rose to return to her 
home and the lover now awaiting 
her there, it was nearly eight o’clock. 
The world was going out to dine. 
The hansoms flashed by, revealing 
laughing faces, wide expanses of shirt, 
shimmering satins and filmy laces. 
Dorothy stared at the revellers in 
wonder. For the first time, she felt 
herself{to be an outsider, beyond the 
pale of these pleasure-seekers. And 
yet, without doubt, explosions had 
been in their lives. Their mirth, 
for the most part, was superficial, indi- 
cating nothing so much as the desire 
to conceal what lay beneath. In time, 
possibly in a day or two, she would 
join this procession as before, seem- 
ingly not the least joyous of the 
pilgrims, and make-believe with) the 
best of them. 

Susan Judkins told her that 
Mr. Gasgoyne was in the drawing- 
room. 

‘* You’re very late, Miss Dorothy.”’ 

‘* It doesn’t matter,” said Dorothy. 

She went into the drawing-room, 
and closed the door. Gasgoyne, who 
was reading the evening paper and 
glancing over an article of his own, 
rose to greet her with a glad exclama- 
tion. She let him kiss her, wonder- 
ing if it were for the last time. Then 
he said, not crossly, but wonderingly, 
“How very late you are, Doll. 
Where have you been ? ”’ 

She answered directly— 

*“In Vauxhall Bridge Road.” 

Afterwards she felt she had dealt 
him too sudden a blow. He stared 
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at her intently, and repeated her 
phrase— 

‘“In Vauxhall Bridge Road ?” 

“Yes; Crystal Wride saw the 
announcement of our marriage; she 
came here. I took her back in a 
cab; she told me everything, you 
understand—everything.”’ 

His brain leapt to a triumphant 
conclusion. 

“You have forgiven me, my sweet 
Dorothy ; you Jet me kiss you.” 
_“T have forgiven you,” 
dully. 

‘* How dared she come here ? ”’ he 
muttered. His face was slightly 
flushed ; his eyes sparkled angrily. 

‘She wanted to hurt me.” 

“But she didn’t ?”’ 

“Not in the sense you mean.” 

* If she had 45 

“Tf she had——”’ 

“Td have Never mind!” 








She saw his jaw set in the effort to 


restrain himself. 

“* But, once, she was 

“What has been has been. I can 
tell you this: your little finger is 
worth more to me than her whole 
body.”’ 

‘* And what price do you put upon 
her soul ? ”’ 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘‘ That is what I must tell you.” 

She told the story from beginning 
to end with simple dignity. Gas- 
goyne, leaning his head upon his 
hand, listened attentively, not in- 
terrupting by word or gesture. So 
he had listened to the other, in 
absolute silence ; and at the end he 
had got up and had gone, without a 
word. Dorothy remembered this. 
With him, she reflected, silence indi- 
cated fear, not lack of speech. He 
might say nothing now, because of 
the danger of saying too much. 
When she had finished, he did get up, 
and she thought from his face and 
manner that he was about to leave 
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her. Instead, he said, with seeming 
irrelevance— 

“Did you hear the newsboys in 
the street ?” 

““T paid no attention to them. 
Why ?” 

“Shere Ali is going to give us 
serious trouble. I was asked a day 
or two ago if I would act as corres- 
pondent for our paper in Afghanistan. 
I refused, of course.’? He stared at 
her tentatively. She was too tired 
and muddled to understand him. 
Then, with an entire change of man- 
ner, speaking quickly and _ vehe- 
mently, he continued: ‘“ Doll, you 
have let a clever, designing woman 
get the better of you. I know her 
power ; none better. You are about 
as fit to deal with her as a dove is 
withacat. You have sacrificed your- 
self and me. Let us admit that I 
deserve punishment. But loving you, 
knowing that you love me, I protest 
against your punishment. You have 
set yourself the impossible task of 
reforming Crystal Wride. She was 
crooked long before I met her. Do 
you think you can make her straight ? 
She has told you part of the truth, 
not all. She did find me half starv- 
ing ; she gave me bread and the first 
hint how to earn it for myself; she 
nursed me. I paid her in full, to 
the uttermost farthing, with com- 
pound interest.” 

He closed his lips sharply, as if he 
were afraid to say more. Dorothy 
understood that much more could 
have been said. It was like Dick, 
she reflected, to refuse to justify him- 
self at the expense of the woman who 
had given to him so much. But 
his detestation of her glowered in 
his eyes, twisted his mouth, made his 
finely-formed hands tremble. After 
a significant pause, he added dully— 

‘‘ At the end, you understand, she 
drove me away. You did not think 
for a moment I abandoned her ? ”’ 
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“No, no, she told me that. All 
the same, she—she loved you,” 

‘* Love ! What a word to use. Oh, 
the ingenuity of this woman; she 
knows that my tongue is tied, that to 
you He broke off suddenly ; 
when he continued his voice was 
steady again. “ I don’t excuse myself, 
and if you choose to take the line 
which some girls not fit to black your 
boots would take, if you break 
from me because of what I have been 
and done, if your milk-white soul 
recoils from my defilement, I do not 
blame you ; but you’re too good and 
wise and kind. No; you break with 
me, a stout, sea-worthy vessel, so as 
to drag into port a derelict. And I 
have a presentiment that she’ll sink 

ou.” 

‘** Dick, dear Dick, I must make the 
attempt. If you are right about her, 
poor creature, if she is really crooked, 
if I fail utterly, then, then = 

Gasgoyne laughed bitterly. 

‘“Oh, yes; then the bann will be 
lifted. And in the meantime, we 
are to wait, to wait. Let me tell 
you that she'll keep us waiting.” 

‘Dick, if you could look into my 
heart.” 

‘““I can, I do,” he replied. “It is 
because of that I feel so helpless. 
You have tied yourself into knots 
which I know that I can’t undo, and 
that you won’t.” 

“Time may undo them.” 

“Time ?”’ He regarded her keen- 
ly. “‘Time, you say? Ah, I see. 
Good and wise as you are, Doll, you 
have the instinct of your sex to sit 
on the fence while others fight for 
the possession of you. Hear me 
out! Time,eh ? To aman there is 
no time save ‘the present. This is 
our hour, but you don’t know it. 
You prefer to live in some shadowy 
future.” 

* Dick !” 

‘““If I’m brutal, forgive me, but 
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it’s you I’m thinking of, you. I shall 
be busy enough in Afghanistan——”’ 

““ Then you are going ? ” 

“* Yes, Iam going, unless you say— 
Stay.”’ Then he added, explosively, 
“You think time will put things 
tight, bring us together, to be happy 
for ever and ever. Doll, Time is not 
so kind as that. A year hence— 
who knows ? Weshall have changed. 
That is inevitable. If we come to- 
gether, it will not be the same thing.”’ 

** Why not ?” 

‘* The experience of all the world is 
againstit. From a mistaken sense of 
honour you are parting us.” 

“Tf I could think otherwise——”’ 

** My God, how obstinate you are ! ”’ 

“TI have promised.” 

“You promised to marry me next 
Tuesday week. Look here, Doll ; 
let me deal with Crystal Wride.” His 
voice grew persuasive. 

“Let me deal with her,” he re- 
peated. 

**No, no; it would be too cruel.” 

‘* Lay the facts before your friend, 
Lady Curragh. Come, let her ar- 
bitrate.” 

** Dick, how can I leave a point of 
conscience to another ?” 

Gasgoyne frowned. He saw so 
clearly ; and her vision was so blurred. 
This maddened him. 

“All right,” he said harshly. 
“From this moment you are free.” 

** Free ?”’ 

“IT mean that you will do as you 
please ; live where you please, asso- 
ciate with whom you please.” 

** And you ? ” 

““T? Oh, I shall be bound to you 
always.” Then, seeing her lips quiver, 
her eyes wet, he made his last appeal. 
Without warning, he took her into his 
arms, kissing her hair, her cheeks, 
her lips, with a passion more eloquent 
and overpowering than any words. 
At the end, he said curtly— 

‘* Doll, am I to go or to stay?” 
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**Oh, Dick, you break my heart ; 
but you must go.” 
“* Good-bye,” he said; and went. 
After he had gone, Solomon tried 
to comfort her. The sympathy 
in his eyes was unmistakable; _al- 
though he knew that his mistress 
had acted with indiscreet haste. But 
dogs would not be the finest com- 
rades in affliction if, like bipeds, they 
tried to staunch tears with words. 
When Dorothy cried, Solomon cuddled 
up close to her; but presently he 
jumped from her lap, and sat up, 
begging, entreating her to stop, be- 
cause, in his opinion, she had wept 
enough. He whined and then barked 
sharply. Dorothy looked at him. 
‘“'You’re right,’’ she said. ‘I’m 
a fool to cry my eyes out; but, oh, 
Solomon, I’m so miserable.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

What tragedy has not its humours ? 
When it became known in Portman 
Square that “ poor dear Dorothy ” 
—from the hour she left their house, 
the Helminghams invariably spoke 
of their niece with these qualifying 
adjectives—was not going to marry 
that adventurer, Richard Gasgoyne 
(already en route for Afghanistan), 
Sir Augustus proclaimed the inter- 
ference of Providence, and that he, 
for his part, was willing to overlook 
a most regrettable incident. Lady 
Helmingham ordered her carriage 
and drove to Oakley Street. 

‘“Why has this absurd marriage 
been broken off ? ”’ . 

‘“It has been—postponed,”’ fal- 
tered Dorothy. 

“Why, why ? IL insist, your uncle 
insists, upon knowing the truth. 
People are saying that you have 
been jilted.” 

‘* As if I cared.” 

Aunt Charlotte groaned. 

“You ought to care; it is dis- 
graceful not to care. And we, all of 
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us, are in an embarrassing position. 
Everybody is chattering, and I have 
to—fib. Last night, the dear Duke 
of Anglia Oh! you are the most 
exasperating young person.” 

“* I must be,”’ said Dorothy meekly ; 
she was feeling very limp, for Dick 
was on his way_to Brindisi; then, 
vehemently, she entreated. “‘ Please, 
please don’t ask any more ques- 
tions.” At her distress the good aunt 
melted. 

“Very well. Only you must come 
home with me, my dear child. You 
are aS white as a sheet. We'll go 
down into the country next week, 
and our fine air—and, perhaps, some 
cod-liver oil—and a little cheerful 
companionship e 

“You have always 
kind se 

** These things will happen,” purred 
Aunt Charlotte. ‘“‘ Why, when I was 
about your age, I had an affair,” 
the worthy dame sighed faintly, 
*‘ with a charming young fellow whom 
I positively adored. He was in a 
line regiment, and in his uniform, 1 
can assure you, that he looked—well, 
I have a daguerreotype, which I may 
show you some day. He jilted me— 
the wretch! And I cried my eyes 
out. But everything turned out for 
the best. Within a year I met your 
dear uncle. Shall I tell Susan Jud- 
kins to pack your boxes ? ” 

‘Aunt Charlotte, you mustn’t think 
me ungrateful, but I must stay here. 
I must—I must.”’ 

‘* You mustn’t, my dear, you really 
mustn’t. Come, be reasonable.” 

““That’s it. If only I were not 
reasonable, if I could feel and behave 
as Amy behaves.” 

The fond mother blinked, unable 
to believe her ears. 

“You don’t accuse Amy of being 
unreasonable, Dorothy ? ”’ 

““She is a perfect dear,’’ said 
Dorothy, hastily, “‘ but the object 
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of her life seems to be the study of 
your wishes, not her own.” 

‘* And what more natural.” 

“To me it seems so unnatural 
She is twenty years old, and ap- 
parently quite healthy, but the exer- 
cise she likes best is a two hours’ 
drive every afternoon with you.” 

‘“Good gracious! You are cer- 
tainly a most strange young woman.” 

‘Dear Aunt Charlotte, I am sure 
I must be, if you say so, but don’t 
you see that because I am such a 
stranger to you, it is better we 
should live apart ?”’ 

‘“The scandalous things that will 
be said——”’ 

‘‘ As to that—pouf-f-f ! ” 

““My dear, you should not say 
* Pouf-f-f ’ to me.” 

‘““T say it to Mrs. Grundy, not to 
you.” 

In the end Lady Helmingham re- 
tired defeated. Then Sir Augustus 
wrote a letter in the spirit in which 
he ventured to hope it would be read 
by his dead sister’s child. Dorothy 
cried over it and laughed over it, 
but she declined to go down irto East 
Anglia. 

Lady Curragh attempted to move 
this well-meaning but reckless young 
person from Oakley Street. As Moira 
Dunsany she had been Dorothy’s 
first and almost only great friend. 
After the death of George Fairfax, 
the girls saw but little of each other. 
Then Moira married Lord Curragh, 
and immediately captured a position 
in London society, which gradually 
became, so to speak, a sort of Gib- 
raltar. In the late seventies, it will 
be remembered, the married woman 
began to assert herself. The odious 
expression “‘ professional beauty ”’ was 
coined in those prehistoric times. 
The great American invasion had 
begun. The boldest of the bold 
among the young wives drove in 
hansoms, lunched and dined in 
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restaurants, smoked cigarettes, and 
played poker. The Old Guard, 
headed by the early Victorian 
duchesses, predicted the end of all 
things, a débdcle ; everybody else was 
enormously amused. 

Moira Curragh had wit, high health, 
and an appetite for what she called 
the good things of life. Her Gib- 
raltar, a snug house in Curzon Street, 
was held to be impregnable against 
the assaults of bores of whatever 
calibre. Very big guns indeed opened 
fire upon this small fortress; there 
were mining and _ counter-mining, 
frontal attacks and sorties, much 
sniping, and more than one case of 
treason within the garrison, but, 
in the end, the siege was raised. 

To Moira Curragh Dorothy told her 
story. Being an Irishwoman and 
an optimist, Moira was strongly of 
opinion that things would come right. 
Gasgoyne would return from Afghan- 
istan covered with glory; Crystal 
Wride, touched by Dorothy’s self- 
sacrifice, would become a reformed 
character and marry, perhaps, a 
well-to-do tradesman ; Dorothy’s own 
wedding would transmute all the 
tears that had been shed into 
diamonds and rubies. Into this 
jam were popped a few grains of 
powder. 

‘“* Of course, you’ve behaved like a 
saint, but I feel most awfully sorry 
for your Dick.” 

“You think I ought——” 

‘Let us leave the oughts to the 
tabbies. Personally, I should have 
kept out of Pimlico.” 

‘“‘ Pimlico came to Chelsea. In my 
place, you would have done what I 
did.” 

‘“T dare say. I generally do the 
wrong thing, although I say the right 
word. I say to you, “Come to Hom- 
burg.’ If you stop here when every- 
body is out of town you'll get hor- 
ribly blue, and you'll forget how to 
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laugh. By the time Romeo comes 
back, you'll be a fright.” 

“‘ I shall stay here.” 

Not long after this, Lady Curragh 
saw Crystal Wride dancing and sing- 
ing at the Levity. Next day she said 
to Dorothy— 

““T’ve seen that girl; 
likely to marry a greengrocer. 
did Solomon receive her ? ” 

‘He tried to bite her, poor crea- 
pure.” 

‘* Solomon is wiser than any of us. 
This woman meant to scratch your 
face, and I wish she had. But you 
chose to wear your heart upon your 
sleeve, and she was clever enough to 
put her beak and claws into that, 
instead. Have you heard from 
Romeo ? ” 

(x4 No.” 

‘**'You’ve written, of course ? ” 

‘*“ No. You see, I promised her that 
for a year I would have no com- 
munication with him.” 

** Doll, what a heavenly fool you 
are!” 

“Tf you think that I’m proypd of 
myself, you are even a bigger fool 
than I am.” 

Shortly after this Lady Curragh 
went to Homburg. 


* a 


she’s not 
How 
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During the dog days, Solomon, 
naturally enough, became rather cross. 
He hated Oakley Street and pro- 
tested hourly against the heat and 
confinement of town life. Dorothy 
paid several visits to Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, but Solomon refused to ac- 
company her. So she went alone. 
At¥first, Crystal assumed a slightly 
sullen, defiant manner; Dorothy 
knew that she had something to say, 
and not the ghost of a notion how 
to say it. Nevertheless, between the 
two girls stretched an attenuated 
thread ofsympathy. And, presently, 
Crystal spoke. The stage-manager, 
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omniscient, of course, had hinted at 
preferment. 

‘* He says I’m too good for a music 
hall.” Crystal imparted this infor- 
mation with an air of conscious pride. 
‘He'll get me a billet at one of the 
regular theatres. With half a chance 
I'll show ’em at the Gaiety what I 
can do. I mean business, straight 
business, on and off the stage. I 
can sing, and dance, and act. Kate 
Vaughan can’t do more, can she ??’ 

‘You are very ambitious.” 

“Tl get to the top of the profesh, 
if I can. You make no error about 
that.”’ 

Dorothy divined the truth. Crystal 
had a will made of triple brass. She 
might climb high. If she became a 
star, would Dick be dazzled ? This 
question shone in Crystal’s eyes, 
rang in her voice. Because of Dick 
she meant “‘ straight business.” There 
was a pathos about her determination 
which: brought tears to Dorothy’s 
heart, knowing, as she did, Dick’s real 
feelings.’ By this time she had guessed 
that Crystal was very clever, although 
she displayed a subtlety, a finesse, in 
her intercourse with Dorothy, which 
Dorothy did not perceive or appre- 
ciate till afterwards. To give an in- 
stance: Crystal spoke often of her 
voice as true enough and strong 
enough to attract the groundlings of 
a music hall, but quite untrained. 
Dorothy paid for a number of lessons, 
of which Crystal took every advan- 
tage. Dorothy reflected that she was 
doing penance, for she had come to 
dislike Crystal more, and to pity her 
less. She was aware that the dancer 
had angled for a cheque; and she 
wrote it—you must understand—not 
in surrender to cupidity and acute- 
ness, but in obedience to an _ ever- 
increasing desire to atone for what 
Gasgoyne had done and left undone. 
She admitted candidly that Crystal 
was entitled to great credit (being the 
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woman she was), inasmuch as she had 
refused Dick’s money. For Crystal 
loved money as a cat loves sardines. 
Dorothy: took her out to dine, and 
discovered that she was greedy, and 
not ashamed of it. Upon the other 
hand, she exercised self-denial at 
home, because, as she pointed out, 
if there were “ups” in the “ pro- 
fesh,’”’ no member of it could wisely 
ignore the “‘downs.”’ She exhibited 
genius in the making, and remaking, 
of the stage costumes, which she was 
expected to buy out of her small 
salary. Dorothy, after an inspection 
of the mahogany wardrobe, wrote 
another cheque. She wrote also a 
letter to Moira Curragh which ex- 
plains motives in her own words :— 

‘“*T am seeing a great deal of C.W., 
who interests me enormously, al- 
though I know that she delights in 
rubbing my fur the wrong way. She 
is intensely ambitious, poor creature, 
and really believes that she lacks 
nothing except ‘ luck ’ to eclipse Kate 
Vaughan, who is her ideal. Also, 
she has really an elementary moral 
sense. She might advance quickly, 
if she were willing to do as the 
‘others’ do. Of these ‘others’ I 
hear too much, for what they do and 
whom they do are a favourite subject 
of conversation. One is forced to 
the conclusion that a woman of that 
class, not so much immoral as un- 
moral, is certain to achieve a sort of 
success, and even a position if she 
makes the most of her opportunities. 
C.’s temptations are simply frightful. 
And she resists them valiantly. This, 
somehow, appeals to me—and she 
knows it! I have given her money, 
but she is not grateful, or, perhaps, I 
should rather say, that her gratitude, 
to quote some wit whose name I 
have forgotten, is ‘a lively sense of 
further favours to come.’ But some- 
where, hidden away, is a heart. Of 
that I have not a shadow of doubt. 
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I have had a glimpse of it more than 
once. 

“Often she hurls Dick’s name at 
my head. I try to duck, but she hits 
me every time, and smiles trium- 
phantly. Yesterday she asked me 
point-blank if I had written to him, 
and this after my promise to her! I 
said, ‘No,’ with a _ feeble show of 
dignity ; and she laughed in my face, 
with a derisive ‘Garn!’ which set 
my nerves on edge. I am sure she 
thinks that he and I are in constant 
communication. To my great relief, 
she has secured a place in a country 
company. ‘When she returns to town 
she will be given a smart part at 
the Gaiety; this is spoken of with 
gasping solemnity as the second rung 
on Fame’s ladder. Iam leaving town 
also, and mean to bury myself with 
Susan and Solomon in some tiny 
village in Touraine.”’ 

Dorothy, indeed, had selected Tou- 
raine, because it was a part of France 
unknown to her. For the first time 
in her life she had become possessed 
of an overpowering desire to be alone. 
Under other skies, she might, per- 
haps, be able to adjust, to arrange and 
classify, her disordered emotions and 
sensibilities. Lady Curragh replied 
to the letter we have just presented 
by entreating her friend to join her in 
Ireland, wither she had gone after 
the cure at Homburg. 

“We face the bay of Donegal, 
and you can breathe the purest and 
most bracing air in the world. Doll, 
you are blue, and you'll be getting 
morbid if you go on prowling about 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. Your Dick, 
I see, is covering himself with glory 
aS a war correspondent. Indeed, I 
can’t help feeling that things have 
turned out for the best. Dick will 
become famous. Curragh says he is 
of the stuff that all successful men 
are made of. Do come here! We 
are such a cheery party.” 
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But Dorothy declined this kind 
invitation, and others. Her cousin, 
Amy, wrote prettily from East Anglia, 
where the partridges had done quite 
too splendidly well, so dear papa said. 
A propos that rather nice Lord 
Ipswich was coming to shoot. And 
Dorothy ought really to see the her- 
baceous border. And the Maltese 
cat had had kittens, such darlings! 
And there was a rather nice new baby 
at the vicarage. And mother sent 
fondest love. 

Dorothy sighed as she read this 
simple epistle ; for the moment she 
envied Amy, and wished that she 
could think everything and every- 
body “‘rather nice.” Then, in reac- 
tion, she told herself positively that 
she would sooner spend a month with 
Crystal Wride, even in Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, than a week with Amy 
at Helmingham Court. Crystal, with 
all her shortcomings, was strong, 
alert, vital: a woman. The. other 
was only a caterpillar, crawling from 
one blade of grass to another. 

Upon the eve of departure from 
town she learned a piece of news of 
enormous importance. During the 
past six weeks she had been curiously 
sensible that Crystal was a creature 
of tempestuous moods; alternately 
optimist and pessimist, but always 
extreme ; either triumphantly g2y or 
despairingly miserable. That there 
was a physiological cause for this, 
Dorothy was too young and inex- 
perienced to know or even to surmise. 
She had assigned these humours to a 
certain inherent strain of wildness 
bordering in moments of stress upon 
actual insanity. Now the true cause 
was revealed with appalling sudden- 
ness. 

Dorothy never visited Crystal in 
the morning, which is a short cut 
to the conclusion that they knew, 
each the half of the other, for the 
afternoon girl may be—and generally 
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is—an entirely different person from 
the early morning girl. Upon this 
particular occasion, Dorothy was 
obliged to call upon Crystal at nine— 
an hour when Vauxhall Bridge Road 
presents its most slovenly and out- 
of-elbows appearance. The landlady 
herself answered Dorothy’s ring at the 
bell, and said tartly that her lodger 
was not up yet. A question or two 
revealed the fact that Crystal had 
.eaten no breakfast, and was feeling 
“very low.” 

“Do you know what causes this 
depression ? ”’ 

‘“No, I don’t,” replied the land- 
lady, “‘ but I can guess, and if my 
guess is right, out she goes, bag and 
baggage, and more o’ the last than 
the first.” 

‘TI shall go up,” said Dorothy. 

The woman eyed her with wrinkled 
irritability. Then in a softer voice 
she muttered: ‘‘ I wouldn’t, if I was 
you, Miss. If you'll take my advice, 
you'll hook it and not come back. 
She ain’t fit for the likes of you, 
an’ never was.” 

Dorothy went upstairs. 

Crystal, half-clothed, was lying 
upon the bed, white and listless, but 
the sight of her spick-and-span visitor 
roused her. She sat up, trembling. 

‘Why have you come spying 
here ? ” 

66 Spying 2”? 

‘* The door was open ; I heard you 
ask that woman what was the matter.” 

“If anything is the matter, won’t 
you let me help you ? ” 

66 You ? 39 

She began to laugh. 

‘Stop that!” said Dorothy,” with 
something of her father’s authority ; 
then, emboldened by the effect of 
her words, she added sharply, “‘ What 
is the matter? Tell me at once.” 

At these peremptory words Crystal 
opened her eyes, and her lips parted, 
while a wave of colour rushed into 
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her pale cheeks. Then she smiled 
slowly, with a subtle expression, 
compounded—so it seemed to Doro- 
thy—of triumph, derision, and dis- 
tress. | 

‘* All right. Only you must swear 
that you won’t tell Dick. Swear!” 

“Tl swear.” 

‘“* Bend down your head. Ill whis- 
per it.” | 

“Oh!” said Dorothy faintly, when 
the other had whispered half a dozen 
words. She shrank back from the 
bed, the colour ebbing and flowing 
in her cheeks also, her eyes dilating. 

“Thought you'd squeal,” said 
Crystal, contemptuously. ‘‘ Now, you 
can take your hook.” 

Dorothy sat down, struggling with 
her feelings. Civil war was raging 
in both head and heart. Crystal 
watched her through half-closed lids, 
the same smile upon her lips. Pre- 
sently Dorothy controlled herself 
sufficiently to say, “* You knew of this 
when you first came to me.” — 

66 Yes.’ 

** That is why you wanted to, to—~” 

‘To kill myself and it—yes.” 

** And you never told him ? ” 

“I didn’t know till after he’d 
left me.” 

An interminable, unendurable 
silence followed. Finally pity drove 
everything else out of Dorothy’s 
heart. With her vivid imagination 
she was able to supply details—the 
shock of surprise, the horror, the 
anguish, the madness. She tried to 
see herself in a like position, she tried 
to picture (and failed) her cousin 
Amy, Moira Curragh, other girls of 
her own age, who had been delicately 
and tenderly nurtured from the hour 
each was born. Why, between human 
beings should such an abysmal gulf 
have been fixed. Across an ocean of 
innumerable differences of conven- 
tion, association, environment, Doro- 
thy gazed upon the woman who was 
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destined to be the mother of Dick’s 
child. 
Hours seemed to have passed, 


when she stammered out, ** You must 


let Dick know.” 

““Not yet,” said Crystal. “I’m 
not quite such a fool as that. You 
seem to know a fat lot about 
men.” 

The sneer hardly touched Dorothy, 
although the fact penetrated. She 
told herself that her knowledge of 
men was indeed thin. And yet, 
surely Dick would wish to be told, 
would claim the right to succour, 
would play his part (if it were neces- 
sary to play a part), would do his duty. 
Something of this, feebly expressed, 
escaped her. 

“You don’t think he’d chuck his 
job to come back to me, do you? 
Not he. I’d be ashamed of him if he 
did. But when he does come back, 
I shall have something to show him 
worth looking at. That’s a cert.” 

Her pride rang out unmistakably, 
the pride of the mother. Then, in 
an entirely different tone, she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Now, you see why I’ve 
screwed every ha’penny out of you I 
could get, why I made you promise 
not to write to him—and I knew you 
was the sort to keep the promise, 
though I let on to you I didn’t. If 
he’d married you, I would have 
killed myself. That was no bluff. 
But he’s free, and when he comes back 
to find me where I ought to be, 
and with his child in my arms, why 
then—but I ain’t going to rub it in. 
Lord ! what a beast you must think 
me. For you’re a real good sort. 
When I’m not hating you, I love 
you, there! If you was anybody else 
I’d worship you, but I’ve had to fight 
for my own hand. Now you'd better 
get out of this. We sha’n’t meet 
again. I tell you you're a sight too 
good for Dick or any other man I’ve 
known. And you’ve saved two lives ; 
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one may be wortn little, but the other 
—who knows?” 

Her voice had rung changes on all 
the emotions. Pride, scorn, pathos, 
misery, and at the end, with the last 
two words—triumph. Nevertheless, 
Dorothy knew that the speaker was 
weaving ropes out of sand. If she 
became the greatest singer and actress 
of her generation, if her child was a 
cherub of loveliness, Gasgoyne would 
not change. He had never loved 
Crystal, he never would love her. 

** Ain’t you ever goin’ ?” 

“Not till you tell me your plans.” 

“My plans ? Oh, that’s easy. I’m 
going to stick to my job as long as I 
can. I’ve money put by, thanks to 
you. I’mallright: strong and hope- 
ful. It’s only when I’m overtired 
at rehearsals that I get blue. To- 
day I was miserable. I lay here, 
feeling horrid, and thinking that I’d 
lose my billet, lose my looks, lose 
everything. See?” 

‘““Tsee. But you’re better already.” 

““T’m quite myself. I shall eat a 
bit of breakfast. I have treated you 
shameful, but even that can’t take 
away my appetite. Ain’t I a beast ? 
Say I am. Hit me, if you like. I 
won’t hit back. Only, for God’s sake, 
say something—anything.” 

“If you wish me to say ‘ Good- 
bye , ee 

‘*“ You make me squirm, you do.” 
She writhed in the bed, unable to bear 
the forgiveness and pity in Dorothy’s 
eyes. : 

‘Before I go, tell me when you . 
expect——”’ 

““Oh, along about the middle of 
January. Why?” 

““T shall come to you, if you will 
have me?” 

66 You ? 99 

“Yes, you must havesomebody. I 
should like to come.” 

““To see me suffer? No, no, I 
don’t mean that, Miss Fairfax. That 
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was the nastiest thing I ever said. 
I take it back. You’re too good. 
You'll die young, you will. Don’t 
you feel the wings sprouting ? Come 
to me, will you? Well, look here. 1 
don’t want to see you ever again. 
I shall see your face as I see it now, 
as long as I live; it’ll fair haunt me ; 
yes, it will, But I hold you to your 
bargain. As long as I keep myself 
decent, you won’t marry Dick, and 
you won’t write to him-or see him 
till the year is up?” 

‘That is understood,” said Doro- 
thy coldly. She turned to leave the 
room, glad to think that she would 
never enter it again; and yet, in 
some strange way, sorry for its 1n- 
mate, who lived not in it at all, but 
in some enchanted palace of her 
imagination, built of nothing more 
substantial than a fond woman’s 
hopes. 

“Yes, you'll stick to that, I 
know.” 

She spoke admiringly, but grudg- 
ingly, possibly contrasting her own 
code of honour with Dorothy’s. 

‘* Good-bye,” said Dorothy gently. 
She came back to the bed, and held 
out her hand. ‘‘ Remember, Crystal, 
if you should want me, I'll come.” 

‘‘Why should I want you?” 

“TI dare say you will get along 
capitally without me. Indeed, I’m 
sure you will.” 

‘No, you ain’t. At this moment 
you're sorrier for me than you ever 
was before, and why?” She asked 
the question fiercely. “I tell you, 
I’m not ashamed of myself one bit. 
I’m proud, that’s what I am, proud. 
She repeated the word, as if she were 
trying desperately to convince her- 
self rather than the other who said 
nothing. ‘‘ And I’ve plenty of pluck, 
too. Do you take me for a funker ? ” 

In her large eyes Dorothy saw 
fear plainly, but she answered, hope- 
fully — 


‘miserable, broken-hearted. 
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‘* You have splendid health. Why 
should you be afraid ? ” 

“T’m not afraid, not a bit. I can 
hold my own with any woman, and 
I shall, too.” 

** Of course.” 

““There’s no ‘of course’ about 
it. Some girls would be terrified, 
I’m not 
that kind, even if I did play the baby 
this morning.” 

The tears stood in Dorothy’s eyes, 
but she held them back. In silence 
she stretched out her hand. To her 
amazement, the strange creature in 
the bed seized it, kissed it, held it to 
her bosom, and then flung it away 
with a bitter laugh. 

“Tf I hadn’t kissed it, I should 
have bitten it,’ she declared. ‘I 
do hate you worse than ever, because 
you make me feel such a beast.” 

For answer Dorothy bent down, and 
put her arms round the poor, passion- 
torn body. 

“You don’t hate me,” she whis- 
pered, “and you’re not a beast. I 
admire you, because I know how you 
feel exactly. You can’t deceive me, 
Crystal, but it is plucky indeed of you 


‘to try. And whatever happens, I 


am your friend. I go now only be- 
cause you send me away. When you 
want me, I shall come back. Perhaps 
you will write ; let me know how you 
get on in the new company. I shall 
write to you and send you my ‘ad- 
dress in France. Crystal, you have 
taught me more than I ever knew 
before.” 

With that she kissed her. 

“It ain’t much wonder Dick left 
me for you,” Crystalsobbed. ‘“* Well, 
you've downed me. I swore you 
shouldn’t, but you have.” 


CHAPTER V. 
Dorothy let the Doll’s House for 
a year, and spent the next three 
months in Touraine, in a small village 
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situated on the banks of the Indre. 
Solomon and Susan Judkins kept 
her company, not to mention certain 
famous authors and composers, both 
French and English. Afterwards, 
Dorothy spoke of this three months 
as a rest cure. Perhaps she was 
affected by the atmosphere of a 
country so happily described as le 
pays derire. Thesoft, langorous air, 
the placid landscape, the river flow- 
ing smoothly through vineyards and 
hamlets, the faces of the peasants— 
these cast a spell upon a tired, per- 
plexed brain. Poppy and mandra- 
gora grew in this land of yesterday. 
And in Touraine autumn possesses a 
peculiar charm. All things seem to 
be enveloped in a golden haze. The 
year grows old so beautifully, with- 
out heartbreaking evidence of pain 
and decay. It does not die; it falls 
asleep. Even Solomon, that epitome 
of superabundant energy, was content 
to lie by his mistress’s side, blinking 
in the mellow sunshine, content to let 
the serene hours glide past. 

Each day, however, this tranquil 
existence suffered an intermittence 
of disturbance. Letters and news- 
papers came to Dorothy. It is signi- 
ficant that Solomon barked at the 
postman, and upon one never-to-be- 
forgotten occasion, pinched his leg. 
Dorothy had not the heart to rebuke 
him, because the wise tyke had 
divined what miching mallecho was 
carried by the stout, red-faced Alci- 
biade. Letters—according to Solomon 
—were the deuce. He confessed to 
Dorothy that he would sooner be a dog 
than a man, because of letters alone. 

One can conceive—and pardon— 
Solomon’s annoyance and resentment 
when Alcibiade brought a letter for 
him. It carried an outlandish stamp, 
and was addressed, ‘‘ Solomon, care 
of Miss Fairfax.” 

Dorothy knew that Gasgoyne had 
written it. 
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** Shall I burn it, Solomon ? ” 

Solomon protested against this. 
He detested letters, but there were 
exceptions. He would be very glad 
to hear what his friend, Dick Gas- 
goyne, had to say. 

“But, Solomon, you know that I 
ought not to read this.” 

Solomon sat up, put his head on 
one side, and winked his eye. He 
was not a good person according to 
Helmingham authority. 

““Oh, Solomon, how can you?” 

The tyke winked again. He knew, 
none better, the value of judicious 
silence. 

“‘ Solomon, I must read this letter 
to you. Oh, how wicked we all are ! ”’ 

** Wouf-f-f { ”’ said Solomon, in pro- 
found disgust. Then, as Dorothy, 
violently blushing, broke the seal, 
he scampered round her, barking 
joyously. Having done this, he sat 
up again, with his head attentively 
inclined, and a diabolical grin upon 
his naughty face. 

“* Dear Solomon ”’ (Gasgoyne wrote) 
“TI have heard from Lady Curragh, 
so I send you through her this line 
to say that I have joined Sir Frederick 
Roberts’s Kuram expedition, that I’m 
very fit, and that there is going to be 
lots of fun. What we have done and 
shall do will appear in the papers, 
sonomoreof that. Solomon, I know 
you know that I have been a fool, and 
loyal as you are to Dorothy, I am sure 
in your heart you put her down as 
not nearly so wise as she ought to be, 
after having lived so long with you.” 

“Good gracious!” said Dorothy, 
breaking off, and speaking in a tone of 
acute distress, ‘I ought not to go on. 
I thought this was just a message 
to you, Solomon, that Dick would 
tell you how he was, but this——” 

Solomon growled. If ever a tyke 
displayed intense irritability he did. 
The scorn in his eye was terrible to 
behold. He held that it was better 
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to do the wrong thing the right way 
than the right thing the wrong way. 
Having opened the letter, having read 
half of it, who but a woman with an 
absurd conscience would halt and 
stammer and blush and waste valu- 
able time. 

“* Wouf-f-f !’’ he snorted. 

“Solomon, you are a devil.” 

He grinned more impudently than 
ever. He knew that if he ran out of 
sight, she would kiss the letter. 
Dorothy sighed deeply, struggled 
against the flood of temptation, and 
then sank. : 

“Dear old Solomon” (Dick con- 
tinued), ‘‘ You must tell Dorothy 
that a promise wrung from another 
at the point of the sword is no 
promise at all. I simply can’t stand 
Doll’s silence any longer. You must 
persuade her to write to me. If 
Dorothy does not write, I shall be- 
lieve that she has not forgiven me.” 

“Oh, oh!” murmured Dorothy, 
breaking down. ‘‘ How cruel of him 
to say that.” . 

Solomon licked her hand in sym- 
pathy, but his eyes sparkled. Every 
individual hair upon his head quivered 
with excitement. Would Dorothy 
write ? 

For two days after this, the quiet 
meadows, the peaceful cows, the 
kindly faces of the peasants, seemed 
to mock Dorothy. But she did not 
write to Gasgoyne. Or, rather, she 
did write in a moment of,black de- 
spair, and then, in reaction, destroyed 
the letter. How often, in the years 
to come, she speculated upon what 
would have happened if that letter 
had been despatched ! 

Meantime, she had heard twice 
from Crystal, who had had a stroke 
of luck. One of the leading ladies in 
the travelling company had fallen 
ill. Crystal, as understudy, played 
and sang the star’s ‘part so well that 
no other actress was engaged. Her 
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salary was raised ; the manager spoke 
of future triumphs, of a permanent 
engagement in town. | 

Between the lines of this Dorothy 
read emotions other than those. of 
jubilation. The time was rapidly 
approaching when Crystal must leave 
the company and sit down alone, 
without occupation or distraction, 
to wait for her trouble. This thought 
also darkened Dorothy’s horizon, and 
cast shadows across the white sunny 
road down which she strolled. 

But, in her heart, notwithstanding 
what had passed, dwelt faith and hope 
in the future. Dick-would soon come 
back. Of that she assured her- 
self again and again. She read every 
line that he wrote for his paper, fol- 
lowed him day by day, with beating 
heart and throbbing pulses. But 
after the daily mail had been delivered 
—it came at ten in the morning—when 
she had satisfied herself that no harm 
had befallen Dick, then Dorothy 
gave herself up to the sweet relaxation 
of the dream-life wherein she found 
happiness and repose. In Touraine, 
Dick and she would spend their 
honeymoon; together they would 
explore the ancient chateaux of the 
province — Chénongeau, Amboise, 
Chaumont, and the grim Loches, 
where Cardinal Balue had hung in the 
terrible cage of his own devising. 
Dorothy visited none of these castles, 
because she preferred to dwell in her 
own. She liked to think they were 
close at hand, liked to think that she 
would visit them, but did not, be- 
cause it was so pleasant to abstain 
from junketting till Dick returned. 
But she read the histories of the 
Renaissance in France, and absorbed 
greedily every romantic fact to be 
gleaned from guide-book and me- 
moirs. 

‘¢ Dick will have so much to tell us,” 
she confided to Solomon, “‘ we must 
have something to tell him.” 
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At this Solomon looked rather 
solemn. He knew his own sex ; and 
the knowledge worried him. Dick 
had said that he couldn’t stand silence. 
And Solomon knew Dick’s weakness, 
the weakness of so many strong men, 
who have been as wax in the hands of 
beautiful women. If Dick, athirst 
for kind words, found them upon other 
lips, what then ? Solomon growled 
to himself, and Dorothy, hearing him, 
supposed he was suffering from bad 
dreams. But Solomon was _ wide- 
awake, and, for the moment, as un- 
happy a tyke as could be found in the 
pleasant land of France. 

On the 2nd of December, General 
Roberts was victorious at the Peiwar 
Pass. Dick, who was attached to the 
72nd Highlanders, wrote an account 
of the action, quoted and spoken 
of as the finest bit of descriptive 
writing published during the cam- 
paign. Upon the 13th of December 
Shere Ali fled from Cabul. A fortnight 
later a telegram came from Crystal, 
at Southampton :— 

““ Tam desperately ill ; please come 
to me.” 

Dorothy started alone within a 
couple of hours. 

She crossed from St. Malo to 
Southampton in astorm. All night 
long the vessel struggled gallantly 
against wind and roaring waves. To 
sleep in such an inferno was out of 
the question. Dorothy wedged her- 
self into her berth with pillows, and, 
like the apostle, waited for the day. 
She was an excellent sailor, and the 
terrible pitching and tossing affected 
her spirit only. She became obsessed 
with the idea that Crystal was battling 
for her life, even as the ship battled 
with the waves and wind. Every 
groan from the stout oak timbers 
seemed to come from Crystal; the 
quivering of the vessel under the 
shock of tons of water falling upon 
her decks, the convulsive spasm with 
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which she righted herself after each 
attack, the odd intermittences of 
silence and tranquillity always so 1m- 
pressive when a tempest is raging— 
these things made her shudder with 
apprehension. After passing the 
Needles, under the lee of the Hamp- 
shire coast, wind and water abated 
their violence. Dorothy went on deck. 
The sky, in the early morning’s light, 
was almost black and amber. The 
woods of Cadlands were of a hard, 
clear indigo, sharply outlined. The 
Isle of Wight was of a pale green-grey, 
as if the storm had washed all colour 
out of it. Then came the short, 
straight run up Southampton Water, 
past Netley hospital and the various 
craft lying at anchor, the tedious 
delay in docking, the passage 
through the Custom House, and at 
last, release from bondage. 

Nine o’clock was striking as Doro- 
thy drove out of the Docks. The 
cabman stared curiously when she 
gave the address that had been written 
upon the telegram. It was not often 
he drove distinguished young ladies 
to Snell’s Terrace. Dorothy paid 
more than the legal fare, and then, 
bag in hand, rang the bell of Num- 
ber 7. A slattern of a girl opened 
the door. 

‘* Is she better ? ”’ faltered Dorothy. 

‘“She died at four this morning,” 
replied the girl, bursting into tears, 
and rubbing her eyes with a dirty 
apron. ‘“‘We was expectin’ you, 
miss, but you’re too late.” 

Dorothy followed her into the 
house, through the hall, and into a 
smug parlour, where a tall woman in 
black alpaca rose to receive her. 
This was the lodging-house keeper, 
who had known better days, having 
been cook in a peer’s family. Ina 
rambling, inconsequent, dreary voice, 
she communicated the facts. 

‘“* She was acting here, miss, when 
she had to leave the company. That 
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was six weeks ago.”’ Then came the 
particulars about the distinguished 
family whom she had had the honour 
to serve. “I tried to make her com- 
fortable, miss, but she got very low 
about herself. Of course, I made 
allowances, havin’ ’ad five myself, 
miss, three doin’ well in good situa- 
tions, and two lyin’ alongside of their 
father, who, if not sufferin’ crool 
with the indigestching, was as good 
an ’usband as most of us gets. Well, 
miss, I tried to cheer her up, with a 
guess, maybe, as how things really 
was——”’ She fixed a pair of black 
beady orbs upon Dorothy, who made 
no reply. “* For not a word was said 
of Mr. Wride ” Another silence. 
Dorothy said quietly— 

““Mrs. Wride seemed so strong 
when I left her.” 

The landlady sighed. 

** Lor’, miss, that was the trouble. 
Strong? Yes! And instead of 
keepin’ quiet, she was never satisfied 
unless she was rehearsin’ some silly 
stage business, tryin’ new steps, and 
what not. I tole ’er it was criminal ; 
so did the doctor.” 

_“ She’s dead,” said Dorothy, in a 
low voice. “Poor thing, poor, poor 
thing.” 

The woman continued, drearily : 
‘‘ Three days ago she was practising 
some rubbishy turn, when she fell. 
The fall killed her, just as sure as my 
name is Facer.”’ 

“* May I go to her ? ” 

“Certainly, miss, unless you’d like 
to see the baby first.” 

“* The baby is alive ? ” 

‘** Alive, miss ? There never was a 
finer little feller. Alive ? You'll 
hear ’im in a minute.” 

“It’s a boy ? ” 

“Yes, miss, and a_ ten-pounder. 
Albert, my ’eaviest, weighed only 
nine and a quarter.” 

“Tl see the baby—afterwards.”’ 

Mrs. Facer nodded, and led the way 
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upstairs. At a door upon the second 
floor she paused. 

“I will go in alone,” said Dorothy. 
** Thank you.” 

She went into the darkened room. 

A moment later she was gazing 
upon the dead girl, for girl, 
not woman, she looked. Death had 
smoothed all lines from that beautiful 
face, with which no long illness had 
played havoc. A faint smile seemed 
to rest upon the lips ; her hair, twisted 
into a great braid, showed golden 
tints against the dead white of the 
nightdress ; the thick curling lashes 
gleamed upon her cheek; from her 
folded hands came a flash of metal. 
Dorothy saw that she wore a wedding 
ring. 

“Oh, you poor thing!” 
peated again. 

Her first feeling—or, shall we say 
the first conscious and memorable 
reflection?—was one of wonder and in- 
credulity that Crystal should be dead ! 
Dorothy could see her dancing at the 
Levity, the symbol of life, colour, 
movement—and now at rest for ever. 

And with her had perished those 
airy sprites of hope and fancy, those 
innumerable ambitions to rise in her 
‘‘ profesh,” to outshine other fixed 
stars, to play her part as mime and 
dancer with such art that he who 
had never truly loved her might fall 
at her feet—dazzled, conquered. 

Dorothy knelt down beside the bed. 
The pathos of what had been, its 
inevitableness, its irony, its effect 
upon her own life, overpowered hex. 
Crystal lay upon that poor bed, the 
type of a million unfortunate women 
whose sins may be forgiven because 
they have loved much. By the 
grace of God Dorothy herself had 
been protected from such a fate. 
But she knew, in all humility, that, 
stripped of a tender and inspiring 
upbringing, without a wise father’s 
love, without the miunistrations of 
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faithful servants and teachers, lack- 
ing the example of worthy friends, 
she too might have been as Crystal 
Wride. And her tears flowed not 
only for the dead, but for the quick : 
the innumerable girls, like Crystal, 
alone and adrift upon wild waters. 

Presently, she was able to pray for 
the repose of this errant soul. Prayer 
brought peace : the conviction that it 
was well with the sinner, that suffer- 
ing had purged her, that a greater 
suffering than any fleshly anguish, 
the agony of disappointment, had 
been mercifully withheld. Then, 
rising from her knees, she gazed for 
the last time upon the face from which 
she had shrunk at first in loathing, to 
which she had turned in pity, the 
face which at last she had kissed in 
friendship. What strange bond had 
linked them together ? What power 
had been thus triumphant in destroy- 
ing seemingly indestructible barriers ? 

At this moment it seemed to 
Dorothy that what true knowledge of 
her fellow-creatures might be hers, 
she owed to Crystal Wride, who had 
torn a film from hereyes. The lacera- 
tion had not yet healed; she saw 
dimly still, but she saw, and she 
knew that if Crystal had not come 
into her life, she might have re- 
mained blind to the end of her 
days. 

As she gazed at the still, white face, 
she heard a faint cry—the unmis- 
takable wail of a newly-born infant. 
The cry rose in a piteous crescendo 
and died away. It seemed to Doro- 
thy that the child was calling to her, 
entreating her to come quickly, pro- 
claiming with its puny voice the 
incontestable rights of the living para- 
mount over those of the dead. Doro- 
thy drew the sheet over the face of 
the mother and went out to see the 
child. 

Mrs. Facer awaited her on the land- 
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‘* She wrote this for you. I was to 
give it before you saw the baby.” 

Dorothy took from the woman’s 
hand an envelope. She noted witha 
curious pang the still childish hand- 
writing ; the carefully rounded letters, 
the straggling “‘f’s”’ and “l’s” and 
*““p’s.” Crystal had told her that 
she had tried to improve her cali- 
graphy. ‘I write like a lady, don’t 
I?”’ she demanded, and Dorothy, 
after a moment’s pause, answered, 
*““'Yes.”” At this moment she was 
glad that she had said “ Yes.” 


‘‘Dear Friend” (wrote Crystal), 
‘““T’magoner. Iknowit. I daresay 
my baby will die too, but if it don’t, 
keep it out of a fondling. Dick 
wouldn’t like his son to be a charity, 
would he? I carn’t write no more. 
Excuse mistakes in spelling, for I’m 
awful low. 

“* Yours, 
‘© CRYSTAL. 

‘* P.S.—Tell Dick I loved him true 
from first to last. I always knew 
that he never loved me. But I give 
my baby to you.” 

A week later, Dorothy was back in 
Touraine, accompanied by the baby 
and a stout red-cheeked wet nurse 
found at St. Malo. To Susan Jud- 
kins, the truth was told. In a sense, 
Susan represented fairly enough the 
opinion of the world she had served 
so faithfully. We shall, therefore, 
set down her protests without apology. 

‘““T’ve nothing against your look- 
ing after the child, Miss Dorothy ; 
but it’s this hole-in-the-corner way 
of doing it that upsets me. Nota 
word to her ladyship or anybody else, 
and me sworn to ’ole my tongue, not 
that I ever was a tattler. Round 
here, they’ll say it’s yours.” : 

‘*So it is mine,” said Dorothy. 
“It was given to me. I have written 
to Mr. Gasgoyne, When we hear from 
him, Susan——” 
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** And suppose, we don’t hear——”’ 

““ Now you are talking nonsense.” 
' “It’s better to say foolish things 
than to do them,” retorted Susan. 
*“ However, what’s done is done. 
But to stop their evil tongues, I’m 
willing that you should tell ’em that 
it belongs to—me.” 

** Oh, Susan.” 

Dorothy began to laugh. Susan 
looked very cross. 

“You can call it my grandchild,” 
she said with dignity. ‘‘ These Fren- 
chies can think what they like of me.”’ 

But Dorothy justified herself to 
herself. This matter concerned Dick, 
and Dick only. A word to her lady- 
ship would have brought a hornet’s 
nest indeed about her ears. Sir 
Augustus, in the pursuit of what he 
deemed to be his duty, would have 
put his well-shod foot upon every 
tender feeling in her heart. Let us 
admit that from the first Dorothy 
deliberately ignored the possible con- 
sequences of her act. But then she 
was sure that Dick would approve, 
and Dick’s smile obliterated ten mil- 
lion frowns. Dick would come back 
soon, and she would whisper: “I 
have done this for you.” There re- 
mained the grim possibility that they 
might not hear from Dick. Not 
hearing—as Susan had hinted deli- 
cately—meant the wiping out of 
Dick. He was not bullet-proof, her 
splendid Dick; but, surely, surely — 
oh! he must come. She had an in- 
fallible conviction that Dick would 
live long and accomplish great things. 

Accordingly, not even to Moira 
Curragh was mention made of this 
baby, who throve apace from the 
beginning. Never was seen a hand- 
somer boy. But, at first, Dorothy 
could hardly bear the sight of him, 
because he was Crystal’s. Perhaps— 
what man can read a woman’s heart ? 
But perhaps the instinctive repug- 
nance the child inspired in her, the 
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occasional abominable wish that he 
had never been born, and a thousand 
other inarticulate antipathies; in 
their sum the inevitable shrinking of 
the pure from what is tainted—these 
may have driven Dorothy to an ex- 
treme of altruism and indiscretion. 
If the baby had been her own, he 


‘could not have received more tender 


care. He had come into this world 
by a by-path ; a king’s son, upon the 
king’s highway, could not have been 
handsomer or happier than this 
obscure, motherless creature who had 
no name but one—No6l, because he 
had been born on Christmas Day. 

He had been baptized at Southamp- 
ton. ‘‘ Noél, son of Crystal Wride,” 
was inscribed upon a certificate which 
lay in Dorothy’s dressing-case. His 
birth was duly recorded elsewhere ; 
the crude fact hastily written down 
and forgotten as soon as written. 
The parson who baptised him, the 
doctor who registered his birth, both 
busy, overworked men, forgot his 
existence long before he was short- 
coated. 

It is significant that from the first 
the baby adored Dorothy. In her 
arms, he lay quiet, when in others, he 
howled lustily. His first smile— 
according to the trusty Susan—was for 
Dorothy. When he could crow, he 
crowed always at sight of her, and 
reached out white dimpled fists. 

If she struggled against this never- 
ending wooing, this subtle enticement, 
nobody but herself was aware of that 
struggle. In the end the male 
triumphed. Dorothy had fought 
against friendship for the mother, 
and been vanquished. She did not 
hold out so long against Dick’s son, 
in whose blue eyes she saw Dick 
himself. She began to tell herself that 
baby was all Dick, that from top to 
toe he was his father’s son. The 
child clawed at her bosom and at her 
heart-strings. With divine audacity 
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he demanded love, love unstinted ; 
and the inordinate demand created 
the supply. And Dorothy was no 
niggard. When she gave love or 
friendship she never measured it. 

“IT love you,” she whispered in 
the tiny pink ear. “I love you to 
distraction.” 

Solomon gave Susan to understand 
that his nose was out of joint. One 
day he found a filmy veil beside an 
empty perambulator. He tore it 
viciously to pieces ! 

This happened three months later, 
when spring was abroad in Touraine. 
No word had come from Dick. Each 
day, as Alcibiade swung into sight, 
carrying his stout leather bag, Doro- 
thy would feel a lump in her throat, 
a weakening of the knees, a quiver of 
excitement. Alcibiade would deliver 
the paper—there were few letters 
now—and swing on, whistling gaily. 
Then, after a decent interval, Susan 
Judkins would appear, with a care- 
less, ‘‘Any news this morning, Miss 
Dorothy ?”’ Dorothy would shake 
her head, and Susan would return to 
her work with a tightening of her 
thin lips and the mournful expression 
of the confirmed pessimist. Dick, of 
course, had not received the letter. 
After Sir Frederick Roberts had pro- 
claimed the annexation of the Kuram 
district, Dick’s letters to his paper 
had ceased. There was a paragraph 
to the effect that ‘Our Special 
Correspondent, Mr. Richard Gas- 
goyne, is about to take an expedition 
into the country beyond our frontier, 
supposed to be occupied by wild tribes 
friendly to British rule.” After this 
paragraph—silence. 

Three more months passed; then 
a bolt fell. Richard Gasgoyne had 
perished in the mountains. There 
were a few lines in the papers: short 
obituary notices of a young man of 
brilliant promise. A famous soldier 
expressed his profound regret; the 
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greatest editor in the world observed 
ex cathedra that such men as Gas- 
goyne were scarce. 

Dorothy gallantly refused to be- 
lieve this terrible news. When de- 
tailed confirmation followed the first 
attenuated report, when her letter 
was returned unopened (she had 
written her address on the envelope), 
she collapsed utterly. God had been 
too cruel! . Susan, looking very sour, 
scowled at all the world, especially 
the baby. Why had Gasgoyne and 
his misbegotten brat spoiled her 
young mistress’s life? She asked 
herself this question a score of times, 
and then put another—a poser—to 
Dorothy.” 

‘What are you going to do now, 
Miss Dorothy ? ” 

Poor Dorothy, haggard from loss 
of sleep, perplexed, miserable in 
mind and body, answered irritably : 
‘‘T have decided what to do. I shall 
adopt the child and bring him up as 
my own.” 

To this Susan replied with one 
word— 

6¢ Lor’ ! 99 

The faithful creature had the wit 
and kindness to perceive that in 
Dorothy’s present mood, expostula- 
tion, however discreetly worded, would 
be the further laceration of surfaces 
already cruelly abraded. So, for the 
moment, she held her tongue. Some 
five days later Moira Curragh rushed 
down from Paris. Her astonishment 
and exasperation when she heard the 
truth from beginning to end may be 
imagined. 

“Doll, you are crazy. Do you 
know what the world will say ?”’ 

** Why should I care what the world 
says?” 

‘They will say that this is your 
child, that Dick Gasgoyne—oh, my 
dear, you must let.me take you in 
hand. I’mso glad I came. IfIhad 
delayed——”’ She broke off abruptly, 
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surprised by the expression forming 
itself upon her friend’s face—a certain 
rigid determination. 

“The world, you say, Moira, will 
believe that Dick’s son is mine?” 

“* Of course “A 

““Then I accept the world’s ver- 
dict.” 

* You are quite cracked.” 

“Cracked ? Well, in a sense I am 
cracked. I feel exactly as if I were 
Dick’s widow. Oh, Moira, don’t I 
read what is in your mind? You’d 
take me back to Paris with you, 
cheer me up, buy me clothes and 
find me a good fellow for a husband. 
It is written on your kind face. 
And in reply, I can only say, ‘ No, 
thank you.’ Yes; I am cracked,” 
she laughed gently, as if with a sense 
of the irony of life, “and some 
of the love which makes life worth 
living to women has leaked out of 
me, but some remains. And he loves 
me. He is mine, mine.” 

At these words, so quickly spoken, 
Moira Curragh,,.whom her enemies 
stigmatised as a heartless butterfly, 
bent her head and burst into tears. 
Dorothy did the comforting after all ; 
and her eyes were quite dry. Later, 
Lady Curragh asked an important 
question— 

** What will you tell your poor Aunt 
Charlotte ? ” 

“You needn’t pity her. Hav’n’t 
you heard the news? Amy is going 
to marry Teddy Ipswich, who will 
never give her a moment’s uneasiness.”’ 

66 It ? 99 

‘*'Yes; I am asked to be brides- 
maid. The letter arrived only this 
morning.” 

“He was devoted to you once. 
How men chop and change “ 

‘Some men do and many women.” 
Slight lines formed themselves about 
her mouth and eyes. She was won- 
dering whether she envied Amy, and 
all the girls of Amy’s pattern who 
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are not capable of love or hate or any 
emotion whatever other than a tepid 
self-satisfaction. In quantity and 
quality, Teddy Ipswich’s brains might 
compare favourably, perhaps, with 
a hen’s, but he could make Amy 
happy. Beneath his touch and the 
words, “ With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,”’ Amy would purr like 
a plump, white cat. 

‘You must tell your people some- 
thing, Dorothy.” 

‘* Moira, how understanding of you 
to know I can’t tell them everything. 
It would be like throwing mud at 
Dick’s grave.” 

“Yes, yes. And the pompous ‘J 
told you so; J warned you, my dear 
Dorothy.’ But, still, something——”’ 

** Half the truth—eh ? I can write 
that I shall never marry, that I have 
adopted a child, that I propose to 
call myself‘ Mrs.’ I must expect red- 
hot letters, but they will cool crossing 
the Channel. It is so comforting to 
remember that both uncle and aunt 
are the worst sailors in the world.” 

Lady Curragh protested eloquently 
against adoption for nearly half an 
hour. At the end, she said, with 
exasperation— 

‘* This is suttee. 
not in weeds.” 

Dorothy was in white, unrelieved by 
any colour. 

“I wear white, not black,” said 
Dorothy. “TI look a fright in black.” 

“Oh, ho!” murmured her friend, 
reflecting that the case was far from 
hopeless. 

‘‘ Baby detests black.’” 

** You wear white on his account.” 

“Moira, let us talk of him; it 
will do me good. He is such a dar- 
ling; and both Solomon and poor 
old Susan hate him.” 

Lady Curragh had a boy of her own, 
and was quite willing to talk baby- 
talk. Presently, the nounou, a-flutter 
with gay ribands, brought the child 
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to the salon, and Moira’Curragh, ex- 
claiming, “’Pon my word, I never 
saw such a baby, never! ”’ was repaid 
for a long and dusty railway journey 
by the first radiant smile she had 
seen upon her friend’s face. 

““Isn’t he? And now he is all 
mine.” 

Next day, Lady Curragh returned 
to Paris. As the train bore her 
through the pleasant vineyards and 
orchards of the garden of France, she 
had time to reflect dispassionately 
upon what Dorothy was doing. At 
parting, after kissing her friend, she 
had whispered : “ I have told you be- 
fore that you are a heavenly fool.” 
Dorothy had smiled, and in her smile 
lay wisdom, not folly, as if she alone 
of all the world knew that she had 
done well. Moira had to admit that 
this particular fool was living in a 
paradise. From the windows of her 
carriage Moira could see the Loire, 
silvery grey in a landscape of delicate 
shades of colour which in combination 
produced a suffused neutral tint. 
If there was no “wild freshness of 
morning ” (Moira was too true an 
Irishwoman not to set an extravagant 
value upon vivid colour and dashing 
action), one could not deny or ignore 
the sweet restfulness of afternoon, 
herald of ‘‘evening’s best light.” 
Dorothy loved her garden, her books, 
her piano, and her son. Moira had 
these blessings also, and many others, 
notably, a husband who adored her, 
and an ever-increasing circle of friends, 
whose friendliness, while undeniably 
flattering, became at times importu- 
nate. She told herself that she loved 
her boy devotedly, but she saw very 
little of him. 

Nevertheless, dominating these 
feflections, rose the conviction that 
Dorothy, of all the women she knew, 
was best equipped to be a happy wife 
and mother. It was intolerable to 
think of her wearing the willow for 
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ever and ever. It was equally in- 
tolerable, perhaps more so, to con- 
ceive of her as a shunned creature, 
one with a possibly abominable secret, 
one to be “cut” by society, disre- 
garded if not disavowed by her high 
and mighty relations, unworthy, for 
instance, to assist at the wedding 
of Amy and “It.” Moira clenched 
her fists and set her teeth. In spint 
she was groaning out, ‘Oh, Doll, 
Doll, you are a fool, and that is why 
I love you so!” 

Then, to distract her mind, she 
wondered what her exact feeling 
would have been, had Dorothy been 
about to marry “ It,” with his many 
acres, his famous diamonds, his house 
full of Romneys and Gainsboroughs. 
‘It’? had offered his possessions to 
Dorothy, not once, but half a dozen 
times. If she had accepted them, 
would her life, presumably, have 
been happier? To this question 
Lady Curragh could find no answer in 
a very tired and muddled head. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Within a month, Dorothy moved 
to Champfleury, a pretty village not 
far from Vouvray, and situated high 
upon the right bank of the Loire. 
Here she found asmall furnished house 
standing in a pretty garden, which 
she took on a three years’ lease in 
the name of Madame Armine. The 
reasons which constrained her to 
borrow a name are fairly obvious, but 
they were fortified by the Helming- 
ham letters which streamed across 
the Channel for a fortnight, and then 
stopped suddenly. Sir Augustus 
exacted entire frankness, but quite 
wrecked any chance of obtaining it 
by the wording of his penultimate 
sentence :—‘‘I shall endeavour to 
bear any revelation, however shock- 
ing it may be, with patience and for- 
titude. I remember your upbring- 
ing, which was undisciplined and 
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harum-scarum, but I insist upon the 
truth.” 

Aunt Charlotte wrote in a kinder 
vein :— 

** My poor unhappy child,— 
' “What am I to think? Your 
letter has distressed us terribly. Your 
dear uncle—whose strength makes 
him so nobly forbearing with the in- 
firmities of weakness—has been in- 
deed a tower to me. We can guess 
what has happened. Oh, my child, 
I was wretched when your mother 
died, and now, how thankful am I 
that she was spared this/ But do 
not harden pontieait against us! We 
will hush things up ; for the present 
you are wise to keep out of England. 
If I were not distracted with Amy’s 
wedding, I should cross to you. The 
dear Duke of Anglia is our guest ; he 
is Edward’s godfather, but nothing 
has given me any pleasure since your 
letter came. You have pledged us 
to secrecy—was that necessary ?>—but 
I should like to speak to the dear vicar, 
may I? Augustus says I am blame- 
less, but I cannot forget that I sent 
that terrible invitation. If it had 
only gone to Chelsea Barracks! I 
implore you to open your heart to 
‘Your miserable Aunt, 

‘“CHARLOTTE HELMINGHAM.”’ 
Amy, that virgin page, wrote in 
semi-ignorance of what had taken 
place. She was aware that Dorothy 
had distressed her parents to such an 
extent as to interfere with her ap- 
proaching marriage, and even to 
tarnish slightly its gilded splendours. 
Let us not blame our Amy because 
she displayed curiosity and petu- 
lance. 

“What have you been up to, my 
dearest Dollie ? Father and mother 
are so cross, and, really, it’s rather 
hard on me and Teddy. Father told 
me, or, rather, I’ wheedled it out of 
him, that you had adopteda baby!!! 
I never heard of anything so utterly 


father were stronger. 
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amazing. Is it a French baby? 
For some absurd reason I have been 
ordered not to tell Teddy, from whom 
I have no secrets. I am afraid you 
have done something very naughty ! 
I do wish you would write me every- 
thing. YI am now quite as good as a 
married woman. You were horrid 
to refuse to be my bridesmaid, but 
if you had arrived with a baby— 
really, it is ¢oo extraordinary. What 
does it call you ? Or is it too wee to 
speak ? Did you buy it? Or find 
it? JI can remember you saying to 
me years ago, when we were quite 
tots, that you would like to have a 
real baby, although you hated dolls. 
I had more sense than you, because 
I said I liked the dolls best. One 
could always put them away in a 
drawer when one was tired of playing 
with them. Darling Teddy has given 
me the loveliest rope of pearls.” 
When Dorothy received these letters 
her first impulse was to cross the 
Channel and to confront her uncle 
with Crystal’s death and the baby’s 
birth certificates. Doubtless a wiser, 
a more worldly young woman, would 
have done so instantly. The tempta- 
tion to clear herself of a shameful 
imputation was strong ; but her love 
for the child, her love for the child’s 
She realised 
clearly enough that all the truth must 
be told, and, in fancy, she could hear 
the pompous, carefully articulated 
accents of Sir Augustus: “‘ My dear 
Dorothy, de mortuis nil nist bonum. 
You are Latinist enough to under- 
stand the quotation ; but the story 
you have told me only fortifies me in 
my own good judgment in having 
shown an unfortunate, and, permit 
me to add, unprincipled young man 
the door!” With that he would 
purse a slightly swollen underlip, 
and refuse to continue the conversa- 
tion. Aunt Charlotte, good, kind 
soul, would renew those offers of kin- 
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ship and affection which Dorothy 
had found such difficulty before in 
declining. Lastly, the adopted child 
of a spinster would excite endless 
gossip. A shadow would envelop 
him from the beginning, a stain would 
discolour his innocent blue eyes. 
When he was old enough to think 
intelligently, he would ask for details 
about his mother. 

Let us admit, then, that a foolish, 
an indiscreet, a short-sighted deter- 
mination was reached by Dorothy. 
Let us admit, also, that she was 
furious with her relations because— 
as Moira Curragh had predicted— 
they placed the worst construction 
possible upon her explanations. And 
she was too young and too sore at 
that moment to forgive them, or to 
try to look at her act with their 
blinking eyes. She replied coldly 
that she had nothing to add to her 
first letter. Anything would have 
served her better than this cold, digni- 
fied refusal to exculpate herself from 
an abominable accusation. ‘* Do not 
let me hear that abandoned creature’s 
-name!” commanded Sir Augustus, 
in the full sonorous voice with which 
he read family prayers. ‘She is no 
longer my niece.” 

Lady Helmingham wrote again, 
thereby softening Dorothy’s resent- 
ment, but confirming her resolution 
to hold her tongue. Aunt Charlotte, 
well-meaning, muddled, always de- 
pendent upon others, would abide 
by her husband’s judgment in this as 
in everything else. 

Because uncle and aunt reflected 
faithfully the opinions and judgments 
of the world in which she had lived 
hitherto, Dorothy determined to drop 
out of it altogether. She sold the 
lease of the house in Oakley Street, 
and the furniture Dick and she had 
bought together, which she felt she 
could not bear to see again. But she 
sent for her father’s prints and 
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engravings. Then came the adoption 
of a new name. Armine pleased her. 
She shrank from giving another wo- 
man’s son herownname. His father’s 
did not belong to him. “ Wride” 
was really sinfully ugly. 

And so it came to pass that Doro- 
thy dropped out of a large circle of 
acquaintance into a very small one, 
who, with Gallic politeness, accepted 
her as a young English widow with 
a beautiful baby and independent 
means. Some tongues wagged, but 
Susan Judkins looked so aggressively 
respectable, and Dorothy herself met 
suspicious glances with an air so can- 
did,a bearing so assured and dignified, 
that the world of Champfleury be- 
came unanimous in agreeing that 
Madame Armine was good as she was 
charming—f#res, tres bien, avec un 
bebe comme un ange ; absolument un 
chef-d euvre |” 

Before many months had passed the 
masterpiece could say “Mum ” and 
“Min.” He called Dorothy ‘‘ Mum,” 
possibly an imitation of Susan’s 
‘*M’m.” always uttered with a defiant 
emphasis. It is certain that ‘“ Mum ” 
was the first articulate word the 
Wonder uttered, and Dorothy, whom 
we know to be truthful, swore that 
he said it looking into her eyes and 
smiling. Later, he christened himself 
** Min ”—presumably an abbreviation 
of Armine. 

After the nounou returned to Saint 
Malo, Susan appointed herself head 
nurse. “I shall do my duty,” she 
told Dorothy, “but the child can’t 
expect me to love it, miss—I mean, 
ma’am.” 

“But he will,” said Dorothy ; 
“and in your hard old heart you do 
love him.” 

“* If I was not a Christian woman, I 
should curse it,’’ Susan had replied. 
It will be noticed that she refused 
the infant the small compliment of 
sex. 
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‘“'You are a pagan, but Min will 
convert you.” 

‘*Not it,’ retorted the ancient 
handmaid. 

When Min was eighteen months 
old, he fell ill. This happened in the 
midsummer of the year 1881, just 
before Sir Frederick’s famous march 
to Candahar. When the illness seemed 
likely to be fatal, Susan Judkins 
assumed a face of stone. “God 
knows what’s best,” she said to her- 
self, but she meant that she knew 
also, and that death would cut knots. 
But she had not steeled herself 
against the piteous sight of the child’s 
sufferings, nor had she understood 
what he had become to her mistress. 
Min grew steadily worse. Finally, 
there came an awful moment, when 
a consulting surgeon advised an opera- 
tion. | 

** Not on Atm,”’ said Susan, shudder- 
ing; ‘‘not on such a tiny mite.” 

*‘ Nothing else can save him,”’ said 
Dorothy. ‘“‘Oh, Susan, you don’t— 
you don’t wish that he would die, 
do you ?”’ 

‘Miss Dorothy, I do not deny that 
I have thought that would be a way 
out of the wood.” 

““God forgive you, Susan, when 
you know what he is to me!” 

Susan bustled away, red of face, 
but she wiped her eyes with her apron 
more than once when she ‘found 
herself alone. 

Dorothy sat down in the pretty 
salon, gay with flowers and chintz, 
listening to the whispers of the two 
doctors in consultation over Min’s 
tormented little body. Solomon 
thrust a cold nose into her hand. 

‘** And you don’t want him to live, 
either,’ she exclaimed. 

Solomon caught her eye and held it. 
His clear, moss-agate-coloured orbs 
shone with pity and sympathy. As 
plainly as a tyke can put it, he was 
expressing his regret and promising 
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amendment. Then he wagged his 
short tail hopefully. Dorothy took 
his head between her hands. 

** Do you think Min will get well ? ”’ 
she asked. 

Solomon: considered a moment; 
then he tore his head out of Dorothy’s 
hands, and, very deliberately, lay 
upon his back—a pose known as dy- 
ing for his queen. He would always 
lie like this, quite immovable till 
Dorothy said: “Live and eat!” 
Now, without any word, he lay per- 
fectly still, and then jumped to his 
feet and tore round the room like one 
possessed. But he never barked. It 
was uncanny to see him. 

““I believe he does know,” said 
Dorothy. 

But an awful twenty-four hours 
followed, so poignant in its anxiety 
and misery that Dorothy looked never 
quite the same again. The look of the 
nymph, which the actor had noted 
when he passed her upon Albert 
Bridge, upon the day of the storm, 
vanished for ever while Min fought 
for his life, and she looked on, unable 
to do anything except hope and pray. 

Towards the end of this terrible 
period, the doctor, a kind clever fellow, 
who had children of his own, insisted 
upon her taking a mouthful of food 
and fresh air. 

“Madame,” he said gravely, “ you 
will want all your strength to nurse 
him.” 

Dorothy thanked him, and left the 
room. Her hands were closed, as if 
she were holding on tight to the 
morsel of hope in the doctor’s voice. 
Outside the bedroom door, she 
discovered Susan, not only red-faced, 
but red-eyed. 

‘Susan !” 

Susan spoke very hurriedly, with 
a choked, hardly articulate utter- 
ance. | 

“If it cost me my place, I was 
going to get you out of that. I 
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know why you’ve not let me go near 
him. You don’t trust me, because 
of what Isaid. I dessay you thought 
I'd forget to give him his medicine, 
quite accidentally on purpose.’ ’ 

** Susan, you’re crazy.” 

““No, I ain’t, but I have been. 
Yes, crazy and wicked. When you 
said, ‘God forgive you, Susan,’ yes- 
terday, it come upon me sudden-like 
that you meant me to understand 
that God, in His mercy, might for- 
give such a mis’able sinner, but that 
you wouldn’t, not if it was never so. 
Now, I’ve been on my knees askin’ 
Him to take me and leave you Min. 
Yes, I have, and I mean it. [ma 
hateful old woman, and you'll never 
forgive me, never.” 

** Susan !”’ 

‘Oh, Miss Dorothy is 

They fell into each other’s arms, 
but even at this moment Susan’s 
common sense routed her sentiment. 
She released herself quickly, and said, 
quite in her old authoritative manner, 
“It’s not salt tears you want, but 
a glass of wine, and a bit of chicken.” 

“I believe you love Min, Susan.” 

‘*Of course I do, but I wouldn’t 
allowit. I wanted to hate the blessed 
lamb more than I ever wanted any- 
thing in my life. Now, you come 
along with me.” 

That night Min took a turn for 
the better. The operation was pro- 
nounced entirely successful. And 
within ten days, the little fellow 
looked as if nothing had happened ; 
but upon his body and upon the 
hearts of two women were scars. 

* * * * 

After this incident, life at Champ- 
fleury flowed on as placidly as the 
great river below Dorothy’s cottage. 
It would be optimism to state that 
Dorothy was happy, but we have her 
own testimony that she was not un- 
happy. And there were wonderful 
moments, when she forgot everything 
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except the ravishing fact that a child 
loved her. Most healthy women have 
the maternal instinct strongly de- 
veloped, but as often as not it is as 
strongly repressed, or perhaps diverted 
into other channels. With Dorothy 
this instinct seemed to blow, to bloom, 
to expand, day by day, nourished by 
what it fed on. Philosopher enough 
to put from her the past, she sunned 
herself in the present, with an occa- 
sional jaunt into the future. She 
sent for Herbert Spencer’s book on 
Education. Let us whisper that she 
pinched a bit,'so as to provide a fund 
for private and public school ex- 
penses. But her excursions into the 
future carried her no further than, 
let us say, Winchester, where Richard 
Gasgoyne had been educated. Of 
her own life, apart from Min’s, she 
refused to think lucidly, or, indeed, to 
evoke any image whatever. Some 
women are extremely clever at adap- 
tations ; in a round hole they grow 
round, in a square hole they develop 
right angles. Dorothy told herself 
that she was a chameleon, because 
she assumed the colour, the soft grey 
neutral tints, of the house and place 
wherein the hours drifted by so plea- 
santly and placidly. 

One gets further insight into her 
character and temperament, when one 
realises that she held fast to the con- 
viction that Min, since he had survived 
a dangerous operation, would live 
to do all that his sire would have 
done had he not been slain in the 
mountains of Afghanistan. Min was 
going to be a great man. 

It is not to be denied that the circle 
in which she lived grew smaller. 
For instance, partly from motives of 
economy, partly from lack of in- 
terest in distant happenings, partly, 
also, because the mere mention of 
certain familiar names and places 
provoked pangs, she gave up her 
English newspaper : perhaps the most 
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fatal mistake of any she had made. 
No letters came from England either ; 
and Moira Curragh, whose husband 
had been made governor of a distant 
colony, wrote but seldom, because 
Dorothy took an unconscionable time 
in answering letters. Here, again, we 
get a glimpse of a castaway turning 
aching eyes from the element which 
has witnessed disaster. Dorothy 
could not think of Moira without 
seeing Dick. 
* * * * 
Min was two years old, when the un- 
foreseen occurred. It chanced that an 
English spinster had come to Champ- 
fleury to pass the winter and to im- 
prove—so she told Dorothy—her 
French accent. Dorothy was drawn 
to her ; divining much that was beau- 
tiful beneath an uncompromisingly 
plain exterior. The spinster’s name 
was Mirehouse. Two or three persons 
called her Adelaide. Her story was 
soon told to Dorothy. Mirehouse 
pére had been a well-to-do merchant, 
ruined in his old age by centralisa- 
tion. A vast emporium had esta- 
blished itself in the provincial town 
in which Mr. Mirehouse had laboured 
long and valiantly. The cockle-shell 
t ied to compete against the line-of- 
battleship, and, of course, foundered. 
Had Mr. Mirehouse retired with his 
savings, all would have been well, but 
with British obstinacy he refused to 
move till his last penny was spent; 
then he retreated suddenly to the 
cemetery. His two daughters, neither 
of them young nor strong, had to begin 
life again as governesses. After a 
decade of middle-class teaching, the 
younger sister, Laura, married her 
employer, a widower of sixty, with a 
large family, a chronic dyspepsia, 
and.a nice snug business, which Miss 
Mirehouse euphemistically described 
as the meat trade. Laura’s husband 
was indeed a butcher ; a pork-butcher 
if the whole truth must be told. 
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‘“How she could marry him,” 
sighed Miss Mirehouse. “ But she 
has, and in consequence I[ have felt 
myself justified in spending a certain 
portion of my savings. I am about 
to reculer pour meeux sauter,” she 
blushed faintly. ‘“ You know what I 
mean, dear Mrs. Armine. If I per- 
fect my French accent, I can demand 
a higher salary. The French here is 
very pure, I have been told. 

“* Yes,’’ said Dorothy. 

*“And everything else is so good 
and so cheap.” 

After this Miss Mirehouse was in 
and out of Dorothy’s cottage at least 
once a day. She asked no questions, 
evinced no curiosity whatever, and 
adored Min. Solomon treated her 
with distinguished consideration. 

In return for such small courtesies 
as occasional meals, the loan of books, 
a nosegay or two, Miss Mirehouse 
was punctilious in bringing to Doro- 
thy the Illustrated London News, 
despatched regularly from the house 
of the pork-butcher, after he and his 
wife had—as Miss Mirehouse put it— 
perused it.” 

‘* My sister Laura has begged my 
acceptance of other things—we are 
about the same size—but I could not 
justify myself in accepting more than 
this. Pray keep it as long as you 
like.” | 

“Thank you very much,” said 
Dorothy. 

One _ never-to-be-forgotten day, 
Miss Mirehouse arrived with the paper 
in her cotton-gloved hand. As she 
handed it to Dorothy, with the usual, 
‘* Pray keep it as long as it suits your 
convenience,” she added: “It is 
more than usually interesting this 
week. There is a long review, and 
some interesting pen-and-ink sketches 
of Mr. Gasgoyne’s book.” | 

‘* Mr.—Gasgoyne——”’ 

Afterwards, she wondered that she 
had been able to speak; but, 
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although the name struck her with 
violence, her quick wits apprehended 
instantly that Miss Mirehouse must 
be speaking of the other Gasgoyne— 
the Coldstreamer. 

‘““Mr. Richard Gasgoyne, 
know.” 

Dorothy hesitated a second, then, 
quite easily, she said, “Dear Miss 
Mirehouse, I am ashamed to say I 
do not know. What has Mr. aia 
goyne done ?”’ 

Happily, the spinster’s modesty 
averted the catastrophe which im- 
pended. 

‘You will read it all there,’ she 
said, indicating the paper. ‘‘ How is 
darling Min this morning ? ”’ 

‘“He is with Susan Judkins,” 
Dorothy replied absently. “In the 
next room, if you would like to see 
him.” 


you 


Tf I may——” 
As soon as she had gone, Dorothy 
opened the paper. Her fingers 


trembled slightly, because nobody 
of the name of Gasgoyne could be 
indifferent to her; perhaps instinct 
warned her of what she was about 
to find. 

Five minutes later, Miss Muire- 
house, returning from the nursery, 
uttered a shrill cry. Dorothy was 
lying back in her arm-chair—sense- 
less. The paper, unnoticed in the 
general excitement, lay upon the 
floor. 

When she recovered consciousness, 
she was lying on her bed, and Susan 
was bending over her, holding up a 
warning finger. 

‘*'You keep quiet, Miss Dorothy. 
You’ve just fainted, that’s all. It 
must ha’ been the smell o’ onions in 
that raggoo. Miss Mirehouse 
noticed it. She’s with Master Min 
outside.” 

“Get me the Illustrated London 
News.” 

66 Lor’ ! 39 
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*“* At once, please. It’s on the floor 
in the salon.” 

When the faithful Susan returned, 
Dorothy was walking up and down, 
her eyes sparkling, her cheeks ablaze. 

‘““Mercyme! What’s happened ?” 

“Susan, he’s not dead. Do you 
understand ? Mr. Gasgoyne is alive 
—alive |”’ 

“God preserve us!” 

“‘He has preserved him. Oh, 
Susan, give me the paper quick. I 
must read it to you. He’s alive. 
Oh, Susan, Susan!” She knelt 
down. “Let us return thanks to- 
gether for God’s mercy.” 

The old woman and the young knelt 
side by side in solemn silence. 

A slight attack of hysteria, laugh- 
ing and weeping, followed, treated 
drastically by Susan. 

*“Miss Dorothy, you stop it. If 
you don’t be’ave I’ll, Pll slap Master 
Min; yes, I will. That’ll bring you 
to your senses. If you go on like 
this, Mr. Gasgoyne ’ll find you in your 
coffin, and what would he say to me 
then, I’d like to know ? ”’ 

But has joy ever been known to kill 
a young and strong woman? Doro- 
thy stopped crying, although she 
laughed at intervals, a laugh that 
warmed chilled fibres in Susan’s 
heart. 

Gasgoyne, it seems, had been cap- 
tured by one of the tribes and held a 
prisoner. His companion had been 
killed and left with Gasgoyne’s camp 
equipage. This man happened to 
be wearing Gasgoyne’s clothes. His 
features when found were unrecog- 
nisable. Hence the mistake in iden- 
tity. The review went on to describe 
Gasgoyne’s thrilling escape, his ad- 
ventures, the knowledge of the country 
he had gleaned, and so forth. At the 
end Susan said suddenly— 

‘Lor’, Miss Dorothy, if we’d kept 
on with the Morning Post we'd ha’ 
known all this six months ago.” 
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Dorothy gasped. 

‘* So we should.” 

But—so she _ reflected—Gasgoyne 
might not have returned to England ; 
there was work for him to do in 
India. And, of course, her letter to 
him had been returned. Otherwise— 
Her speculations were interrupted by 
Susan, who had been glancing through 


the paper. 

‘* Here’s his photograph, Miss Doro- 
thy.” 

‘*Shush-h-h ! You must remember 
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to call me ‘ Ma’am ’. 

‘* Not when we’re alone, not now,”’ 
said Susan, with decision. ‘“* Pore 
young gentleman, he has had a rough 
time of it! Skin and bone!” 

Dorothy gazed at a much-shrunken 
Dick. The photograph, she noticed, 
had been taken in Bombay. Under 
the heading “Our Illustrations,” 
she found the following paragraph :— 

‘* Mr. Richard Gasgoyne, whose now 
tamous book is reviewed at length in 
these columns, has settled perma- 
nently in London. We are glad to 
be able to state authoritatively that 
he has recovered his health.” 

Dorothy read this aloud, then she 
said, with decision: “I shall go to 
London at once.” 

‘* And me and Master Min ? ”’ 

Dorothy considered. The month 
was February. 

‘You and Min must stay here. I 
shall come back as soon as I have 
seen him.” 

‘* He'll bring you back,’”’ amended 
Susan. 

‘‘ Perhaps,’ Dorothy blushed. 

A minute later, she was explaining 
to Miss Mirehouse that business of 
importance was taking her from 
Champfleury. Of her fainting fit she 
said nothing, and the discreet spinster 
asked no questions. 

‘““T shall come to see the little 
darling every day.” 

‘Thank you, thank you,” said 
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Dorothy. Her face looked so radiant 
that Miss Mirehouse ventured upon 
a compliment. 

“My dear, your business must be 
of a pleasant nature. You are posi- 
tively beaming.” 

““Am I?” said Dorothy. Then 
the desire to acknowledge her great 
happiness overwhelmed her. 

** When I return I shall have some- 
thing to tell you; yes, I am happy. 
God has been very good to me.” 

Miss Mirehouse tried—and quite 
successfully—to hide her curiosity. 
When she came to Champfleury some- 
one had told her that Dorothy was 
a widow. Later, Susan Judkins, in 
answer to a question delicately put 
by the little spinster, had said, ‘‘ Yes, 
his father’s dead.”’ Seeing the radi- 
ance in Dorothy’s eyes, Miss Mire- 
house leaped to the conclusion that 
Min was about to be presented with 
a step-father. A jealous pang pierced 
the heart of this insignificant, dowdy, 
middle-aged woman, who had in- 
spired nothing much stronger than 
the lukewarm affection of a few pupils. 
Why should Dorothy have so much : 
youth, health, ample means, an angel 
of a child, and two husbands! Poor 
Miss Mirehouse gazed ruefully at her 
carefully-darned cotton gloves, at 
her stout serviceable skirt, at her 
elastic-side boots. Then she _ told 
herself primly that she could not 
approve of a second marriage. 

* * * * 


The journey to England con- 
trasted curiously with the same 
journey undertaken two years before. 
The dominant note then, ringing 
pitilessly in Dorothy’s ears, had 
been the knell of the year, the 
passing of 1878, which had given 
and had taken away so much. The 
presentiment, too, that Crystal was 
dying, that she might arrive to find 
her dead, lay heavy upon her. And 
over land and sea hung wracks of 
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cloud, torn and twisted by the wind 
into monstrous shapes of darkness. 

Now, in early February, the skies 
were clear, and upon all things lay 
the magical touch of spring. The air 
was sparklingly fresh and bracing. 
Hoarfrost had silvered the trees and 
the grasses in the fields, but when the 
sun rose a delicious warmth pervaded 
the air. The joyous notes of the 
blackbird echoed in every coppice ; 
the fluting of the robin singing to his 
mate, could be heard; the male 
chaffinches,no longer banded together, 
were busy a-courting. From wattled 
folds came the feeble, piteous bleat 
of newly-born lambs. Moreover, 
Dorothy was peculiarly sensible of the 
charm of her own country, of its 
gripping fascination after absence, 
of its power to evoke half-forgotten 
facts and fancies of long ago, and to 
present them not exactly as they were, 
but as they might have been under 
the happiest circumstances. Most of 
us are aware of this glamour when we 
revisit old haunts, and if we are wise 
we make no effort to dispel it, but 
rather welcome it. Time has rubbed 
down some rough edges, hard stones 
have been covered with soft mosses 
and lichens, the red bricks are mel- 
lower in tint ; everything is different 
—and we know it—but we say that 
it is exactly the same. 

During this journey, Dorothy had 
time to answer several difficult ques- 
tions. Why had Dick not attempted 
to communicate with her? The 
paper spoke of illness ; he might have 
staggered back across the frontier, a 
wreck, broken in mind and body. 
But the press which he had served 
faithfully must have proclaimed his 
resurrection from the dead. The 
Helminghams—in particular the chief 
of the house—allowed no jot or tittle 
of news to escape them. It was cruel 
of them not to have written, unless— 
Dorothy felt herself to be blushing 
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furiously, afire with indignation, with 
helpless resentment. The Helming- 
hams, of course, were the last people 
in the world to speak, when silence, 
according to their inviolable rules, 
might be conscientiously deemed more 
appropriate. Aunt Charlotte, who 
was not a Helmingham, might have 
bleated faintly, “Oh, Augustus, I 
must let Dorothy know,” and Sir 
Augustus would have answered in his 
Mr. Dombey manner, “ My dear Char- 
lotte, I am surprised at you. You 
propose to compound a moral felony, 
to be a party to a shocking misde- 
meanour,” andso forth. And if Dick 
had called upon her august relatives, 
she was sure that the flunkies had 
slammed a nicely-varnished door in 
his face. If he had gone to Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, he would learn nothing ; 
if he went to Oakley Street, ignorance 
would answer the bell. Moira Cur- 
ragh was somewhere in New Zealand. 

No; deliberately, she had cut her- 
self off from Dick because she had 
made certain that he was dead. 

When she reached London, she 
whispered to herself that she was in 
the same city with Dick, that in a 
few minutes she would know his ad- 
dress, that in less than half an hour 
she might be in his arms. She drove 
to a hotel where she left her luggage, 
and then went on in the same cab to 
Dick’s publishers, who, of course, 
would know Dick’s address. But, to 
her surprise, a civil clerk hemmed and 
hawed a semi-refusal. A note would 
be duly forwarded, or a telegram. 
Dorothy, who had forgotten to give 
her name, said excitedly, “I don’t 
think you quite understand ; I have 
only just learnt that Mr. Gasgoyne is 
alive ; I have mourned him as dead. 
I have travelled from Touraine to see 
him. Surely you don’t refuse me 
his address.”’ 

At this the clerk, who was human, 
said amiably— 
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“‘T will speak to the head of the firm. 
Your name, [Madam, if you please ?”’ 

Dorothy hesitated, but only for a 
moment. 

‘* Miss Fairfax : Miss Dorothy Fair- 
fax.” 

“* Thank you.” 

Half a minute later he came back, 
accompanied by a tall, thin, kindly- 
faced man. 

‘* Miss Fairfax, will you come into 
my room ? ” 

‘Certainly,’ said Dorothy. She was 
wondering what was the matter with 
the head of the firm. Did he suffer 
from a slight form of St. Vitus’s dance, 
or was it an incipient palsy? He 
seemed to be much afflicted with some 
unfamiliar nervous affection. Doro- 
thy followed him into a square, cosy 
room lined with books, in the centre 
of which stood an enormous desk, 
littered with papers, letters and 
manuscripts. There was a smell of 
musty leather coming from a row of 
quartos on the bookshelf nearest to 
Dorothy’s chair. That faint, decay- 
ing odour came back to her a thou- 
sand times. 

‘So you are Miss Fairfax?” His 
voice quavered oddly. 

66 Yes.” 

‘* You—pardon me, for I must seem 
indiscreet, but you will forgive me. 
You—you were engaged to Mr. Gas- 
goyne before he went to Afghanis- 
tan?” 

‘* Yes,’ said Dorothy gravely. 
was engaged to him.” 

‘‘ And the engagement was broken 
off.” ; 

‘It was indefinitely postponed.” 

The publisher, who was not only at 
the head of his own business, but a 
personage in the social world, picked 
up a pencil and began to make a 
series of dots upon a scribbling pad. 
His partner and his wife were aware 
of this habit, which indicated inde- 
cision and anxiety. 
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*““ My clerk tells me that you have 
only just heard of Mr. Gasgoyne’s 
return to life and England.” 

‘““ The day before yesterday.” 

‘And you know nothing more ? ” 

‘He is not—ill ? ” 

‘He is perfectly well.” 

‘* You have something to tell me; 
what is it ? J am sure you are kind ; 
you wish to spare me some sudden 
shock—some—oh, what is it? I 
know nothing, except that he has 
written a book.”’ 

‘ Just so; a very successful book. 
The third edition comes out to- 
morrow. I have a copy here.” He 
picked up a large, attractively-bound 
volume, which he held towards Doro- 
thy. As she took it, she saw that 
the man’s eyes wandered uneasily 
from hers. He could not face the 
startled interrogation of her glance. - 
Abruptly, he rose from his chair and 
walked to the window; when he re- 
turned he had recovered his self-con- 
trol. Dorothy, holding the book 
in her hands, stared helplessly at him. 

‘““Mr. Gasgoyne has gone abroad 


for a fortnight.” 


** Abroad ? ” 

Instantly Dorothy smiled, divining 
the truth, interpreting the man’s 
awkward manner, his hesitation, his 
evasions. Dick and she had crossed 
each other. He was on his way to 
her, and this publisher, evidently a 
friend also, knew it. Dick had dis- 
covered her address. That was like 
him. He had hunted for her. She 
put her thoughts into quick words— 

“He has been looking for me ? 
And you have helped him ? ” 

‘““'Yes—I have helped him. We 
advertised for D.F. You never read 
our advertisements ? ”’ 

66 No.”’ 

“We advertised for C.W. also.” 

66é Oh ! 9 

“We heard through a theatrical 
agent that C.W. was dead.” 
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! No. I—THE ENGLISH RIVIERA 


By KEITH GARRON 


T this season when nature in 
every form shows traces of 
exhaustion, and the irresistible 
depression of the decayed beau- 

ties of summer is on every hand, one is 
in need of change of scene and society 
more than at any other time of the 
year. The difficulty with many, how- 
ever, is to know where to go. Most 
holiday resorts degenerate into a state 
of quiescency with the fall of the year. 
The drawn blinds of the windows 
and the promenades which, during 
July and August, are crowded with 
life and gaiety, present by the end 
of September a painful appearance 
of desolation, and produce on the 
mind of the casual visitor an intense 
feeling of melancholy and dejection. 
Nevertheless, there are various resorts 
around the coast which are to be seen 
at their brightest and best during 
November and December. Brighton 
is one of these. For during early 
winter months “ The English Riviera ”’ 
more than rivals the south coast of 
France in its glorious climate, and 
in the number of well-known and 
fashionable people who are there for 
the season. 

With some it is considered to be 
the “‘right thing’ to regard the 
English watering-places as inferior 
to those on the Continent. It is 
difficult to account for this lack of 
patriotism, unless we attmbute it 
to the cycle of fashion set in motion 
by the King himself. This cycle 
has been kept revolving by the 
Tourist Agencies and other interested 
persons, and has created a sort of 
understanding that those who spent 


their leisure at home did not do so 
from choice, but because they were 
unable to do So abroad. 

A welcome change, however, may 
be hoped for. The tide of English 
patronage is on the turn. The noma- 
dic idler and the more numerous 
‘* week-ender ”’ is fast becoming alive 
to the fact that this country can, 
and does, offer the fugitive from bustle 
and rush more genuine rest and 
luxury than is to be found else- 
where. In these articles it is intended 
to make better known the many 
English, Scottish and Irish winter 
watering-places, their various his- 
torical associations, the attractions 
they offer from a health and pleasure- 
giving point of view, and the railway 
facilities for attaining that end. 

It is an amazing thing how little 
acquainted the average Briton is 
with the beauty and historical asso- 
ciations of his own country. He 
knows the name of every castle 
on the banks of the Rhine, will 
explain with a deal of local colouring 
the wonders of a Novgorod fair, 
has a hotch-potch of garbled facts 
relating to the Roman Empire which 
have been ladled out to him, among 
a flock of others, by an imaginative 
Tuscan guide, and if you are suff- 
ciently interested, this globe-trotter 
and hardened man-of-the-world, may 
be induced by judicious wheedling 
to talk in lowered tones of the beauties 
of Naples by day and by night. 
But press him to speak of his own 
country, of the little old world vil- 
lages with their romantic legends of 
civil strife and fugitive kings ; those 
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by-paths of rural England where 
the might and caprice of Nature is 
shown in miniature, those out of the 
way places where was §Spent the 
youth of the men, who, in days 


gone by, made England what she’ 


now is ; where they remember those 
self same famous men, not by their 
achievements in after life, but by the 
tales, handed down from generation to 
generation, of their boyish escapades, 
censured at the time and received 
by the village elders with evil 
premonitions as to the perpetrator’s 
future, but which in the light of later 
events were condoned and treasured 
to be retold to their children with an 
admonition that such things were 
wrong ‘and yet with the secret hope 
that the children would disregard 
all warnings and go and do likewise, 
or even worse; of all these things 
that wonderful person, the tourist 
in foreign parts, is ignorant. 

Take a well-known watering-place 
like Brighton and ask a casual ac- 
quaintance what he knows of that 
town. The chances are he can tell 
you but little beyond that it is on 
the south coast, has got an aqua- 
rium, has lost its chain pier, and that 
some prince chap or other built a 
pavilion there in the time of the 
Georges. And yét in and around 
Brighton there are numerous places 
of historical and romantic interest 
and relics of many old English 
customs. 

The etymology of the name of 
Brighton is not so obscure as that 
of many old boroughs. In Domesday 
Book, that catalogue of the con- 
querers kingdom, we find the town, 
which was then a village of some 
considerable importance, referred to 
as Brighthelmstun, and it is easy 
to see how that has been contracted 
into the present word. Even at that 
early date Brighton was famous for 
jts visitors, for it was here, or, to 
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be more accurate, Pevensey Bay, 
that the first claimant to an English 
title landed to assert his nights. 

The next important event which 
disturbed the peace of Brighton was 
the hotly contested election of a 
certain official who was known as the 
‘“ale-conner.”” This office was of 
greatimportance. The laborious duty 
of the “ale-conner’’ was to taste 
the ales at the respective Inns in the 
town with a view of preventing 
adulteration. It may be mentioned 
here that this office has been obso- 
lete for several centuries, although 
the fact has been carefully concealed, 
with the result that many amti- 
tious men desirous of municipal 
honours have journeyed to Brighton 
in vain. 

Curiously enough Brighton seems 
to have been both the departing 
and arrival stage of English kings 
and prospective kings. In Mr. Harri- 
son Ainsworth’s historical romance 
‘* Ovingdean Grange ”’ it is told how 
Charles II., after he had been defeated 
by the parliamentarians at Worcester 
and had wandered as a fugitive 
about the country for several weeks, 
succeeded in secreting himself in the 
farmhouse of ‘ Ovingdean,”’ until a 
certain Capt. Nicholas Tettersel, for 
the sum of £60 was induced to convey, 
in his little vessel ‘‘ Surprise,’”’ the 
unfortunate King to Fecamp. 

Brighton then for several genera- 
tions retired into that seclusion which 
mediocrity brings in its train. In 
1782 that Prince of Wales of much 
maligned memory paid a visit to his 
uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, at 
his residence at the southern extre- 
mity of the Steine. His Royal High- 
ness returned and purchased a resi- 
dence upon the site of which the 
present pavilion, which is said to have 
cost £1,000,000, now stands. Despite 
all that has been written and 
said derogatory to the character 
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hearth-stone ? I console myself with 
the Biblical phrase about the prophet 
in his own country, but the air of the 
family circle in deserting me is 
Shakesperian, and plainly intimates— 
“Tet the doors be shut upon him 
that he may play the fool nowhere 
but in his own house.” This is one 
of the reasons why you do not 
meet me at public gatherings, waving 
a flag, and shouting “Votes for 
Women.” I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that if women make fuss enough 
they will get the franchise. Every- 
one feels rather uncomfortable when 
ladies are sent to jail, and although 
we may say bravely that it is their 
own fault, we are nevertheless a 
little uneasy and a little ashamed. 
Take, for instance, the recent dis- 
turbances. At the moment I write 
these lines, several delicate women 
are in prison for demonstrating in 
favour of their enfranchisement. 
Three daughters of Richard Cobden 
were concerned, and one of them 
was sent to a plank bed. This 
makes the situation very serious or 
very Gilbertian ; I am not exactly 
sure which. You may eall England 
an earthly paradise, or an earthly 
inferno, according to the way you 
feel about it, but whatever England 
is, it is the handiwork of the father 
of those ladies. England is what 
Richard Cobden made it, and so 
vital is his influence that during this 
very year all England rose on its 
hind legs and proclaimed Cobden 
the greatest man that ever lived, 
holding Chamberlain a_ villain to 
question his wisdom. This enthu- 
siastic country puts in a Government 
with the greatest majority ever seen, 
because that Government expressed 
Cobdenite principles, and those who 
held that Cobden was out of date 
were smashed to smithereens. Now, 
this Cobdenite Government puts one 
of Cobden’s daughters into jail, and 
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stands ready to imprison the other 
two if it gets half a chance. The 
Home Secretary, whose father was 
Cobden’s friend and follower, for 
several days refuses all appeals to 
make the lady prisoners first-class 
misdemeanants. 

““As sure as I stand here on a 
Cobden platform,” he says, “this 
daughter of Cobden shall live on 
bread and water, and sleep on a 
plank.” 

Yet this attitude is taken, not by 
the Tories, whom Cobden hated, but 
by a Government, many members 
of whom privately profess to believe 
in female suffrage. Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson, they say, was obstre- 
perous. Why not? When did the 
British Parliament remedy a grievance 
until the aggrieved person broke the 
china ? Free Trade was brought about 
not by reasoning, but by riot, Parlia- 
ment being a body which reasons 
with its heels and takes to them 
whenever there is trouble. The House 
of Commons is influenced by such 
intellectual appeal as the down-come 
of Hyde Park railings, or the shooting 
of a gun behind a hedge, therefore 
the flag-fluttering ladies are on quite 
the right track to reach the so-called 
mind of Parliament. If they have 
the courage to form a constant 
procession to prison, they will ulti- 
mately get what they want. 

You will notice as I go along 
that I keep at my elbow a woman’s 
book, and a most delightful volume 
it is—** The Reminiscences of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill’”—who is not at 
all in favour of votes for women. 
Once she asked Joseph Chamberlain 
about the possibility of female mem- 
bers of Parliament, and he replied : 

‘* Thank goodness, there are none. 
Of the two evils, I prefer Parnellites 
to petticoats.” 

Like everything Joseph says, there 
is no misunderstanding that phrase. 
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As Home Secretary he might perhaps 
keep the women in jail, but he would 
not pretend piously in private that 
he believed in votes for women, 
but the country wasn’t yet ripe for 
it. Perhaps Mr. Cobden would have 
agreed with Mr. Chamberlain on 
the vote question. Lady Dorothy 
seems to have admired and liked 
both men equally well. 





Judging from my own 


The experience I think the 
Intelligent hardest task which con- 
fronts the advocate of 


Voter. 
; woman’s rights is the 
conversion of herown sex. Wherever 
women have the vote, as in New 
Zealand, and some of the Western 
States in America, no very drastic 
changes have resulted. I imagine 
that both the hopes and the fears 
regarding the results from women vot- 
ing would be disappointed. There 
is one thing which is beyond the 
power of woman, even if she had a 
vote, and that 1s she cannot show 
herself to be a bigger fool than the 
average man elector. Mrs. Julia 
Frankau, who writes under the name 
of “Frank Danby,” says that she 
pays in rates, taxes and duty fifty 
_ thousand pounds a year, in a country 
that will not allow her a voice in the 
disposing of this money, .but which 
gives a vote to the masculine person 
who cleans her windows. She ques- 
tioned the male window-cleaner just 
before the last election regarding 
his politics, and I think his answer 
is illuminating, so I reprint it here 
for the consolation of those who 
believe that if women got votes the 
intellectual level of our electorate 
would be lowered. 

“It don’t matter to me who I votes 
for, Ma’am,” said the wise window- 
cleaner. “It’s six of one and half 
a dozen of t’other, so I says to my 
missus, ‘ Fust come, fust served,’ and 
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I voted for the fust as asked me.” 

** ‘Who was it ?” 

“*Darned if I remember, saving 
your presence, but it was one that 
had a cross against his name.” 

There is one point, however, 
that Mrs. Frankau overlooks. She 
paying {£50,000 would have one vote, 
but 50,000 poor women who pay 
nothing would swamp her one vote 
by 49,999, and might bring about 
legislation which would prove in- 
convenient to very rich women with 
only one vote each. 

I shall back up Frank Danby’s 
illustration by another which sets 
forth the low mental level of those 
who are our masters so far as the 
vote is concerned. I?ll show what an 
ass the average elector is,.and I can 
vouch for the truth of this incident, 
because I myself, in recording my 
vote, was the ass. . 

I am a reasonably busy man, and 
possess a vote in the country and also 
a vote in Westminster, the latter of 
which I proceeded to exercise a 
few days ago in the Borough Muni- 
cipal election. I could vote either 
for the Socialist, or for the Moderate, 
and I had quite made up my mind 
which to do. I will say this for 
myself, that it. wasn’t a case of 
first come, first served. The voting 
place is in Henrietta Street, opposite 
the IDLER office, and on my way to 
work, I dropped in to record my 
judgment, but pausing beside the 
tall, stern policeman at the door, 
I remembered I didn’t know who 
was running Socialist and who was 
running Moderate, so I asked him 
which was which. 

‘* They'll tell you inside,”’ he said, 
so I marched bravely down a corridor 
and came to a room, along whose 
length ran a counter, and behind this 
counter sat a number of clerkly-look- 
ing gentlemen with voter’s lists before 
them. I gave my name and address 
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which was looked up and verified ; 
a number was set down before my 
name, and written in blue _ pencil 
on the voting paper. The voting 
paper was then put into a machine 
and stamped, after which it was 
handed to me, the intelligent elector. 
It contained a long list of names, 
with the residences of the owners. 
I expected to find after each name 
the word “ Progressive’ or ‘‘ Mod- 
erate,” but it wasn’t there. 

. “Which are the Progressives, and 
which are the Moderates ?”? I asked 
a man behind the counter. 

He shook his head. 

“We are not permitted to give 
any information,” he replied sternly, 
as if I should have known this before 
T came in. 

‘““Is there nobody here who can 
tell me what these candidates stand 
for ?” 

‘** Not in this room, sir.”’ 

“* Oh, very well, I will go outside, 
and find who’s who.” 

“*T beg your pardon,” said the man, 
“but if you go outside you will 
not be allowed to cast that ballot 
when you return.” 

Here was a state of things ! ! Here 
was your intelligent elector up a tree, 
as one might put it! I endeavoured 
to glean information from one or 
two strangers who entered to exercise 
the suffrage, but my enquiries were 
coldly received. I saw I was taking 
a liberty, and perhaps they thought 
I was trying some new kind of joke 
upon them, but anyhow the informa- 
tion I wished I did not obtain. 
I was confronted with the choice 
of putting three crosses before the 
names of three men whose politics 
I did not know, or walking outside 
and losing my vote. Pure luck came 
to the rescue. As I was speaking 
to the policeman at the door, two 
men with printed cards attempted 
to thrust them upon me, but I waved 
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them aside. One of them luckily 
dropped a card in my overcoat pocket, 
and now my hand, happening to 
wander there, fished it out, and here 
I found the three names representing 
the side I wished to support. Thus 
my ballot was cast, and thus are we 
governed. 





Turning now from the 
women, and scrutinis- 
ing the male electors, 
we find that the re- 
cent municipal elections 
turned practically upon socialism. A 
great deal has been preached and 
written recently for and against social- 
ism. The heavy reviews contain heavy 
articles on the subject, and there 
seems to be an impression throughout 
the land that socialism is a coming 
power to reckon with. This being 
the case, I secured a ticket for a 
meeting of the Fabian Society, at 
which the talented Mr. H. G. Wells 
was to read a paper entitled ‘‘Social- 
ism and the Middle Classes.’ ‘This 
paper has since been printed in the 
Contemporary Review. 

I found the Fabians collected in 
Essex Hall, in Essex Street, a large 
room up two or three flights of 
stairs arranged with a genius which 
shows the height to which architecture 
has risen in this country, for, if ever 
a panic takes place in Essex Hall, 
the exits are constructed to fling 
one stream of human beings against 
another, producing a hopeless jam 
that cannot but result in an appalling 
disaster. I secured a position near 
the front where I could gaze upon 
this strange aboriginal tnbe known 
as the Fabians. 

‘* Here you are,” said I to myself, 
for, not being a member of the Society, 
I was not allowed to speak to any 
one but myself in its hall. ‘“‘ Here 
you are collected to set right the 
world, and yet so little can you 


H.G. Wells 
and 
G. B.S. 
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regulate your own affairs that if an 
explosion occurred or if a fire broke 
out, not two dozen of you would 
. escape to Essex Street alive.” 

A pleasant and eager crowd they 
looked, intellectual, of course, cranky 
here and there, enthusiastic, all of 
them, and riotous in applause 
when occasion warranted. The hall 
was packed to its utmost capacity ; 
not only all seats taken, but dozens 
of people standing up. I was plas- 
tered against the wall where I could 
see every particular Fabian, and the 
back of Mr. Wells’s head when he 
talked to them. They did not applaud 
me as I squeezed in, but when George 
Bernard Shaw, who is not nearly 
so good looking a man, crossed the 
platform to the seat reserved for him, 
the cheerful roar that greeted him 
might have been heard two or three 
streets away, and George blushed, 
which contradicts the statement I 
have seen in malicious and menda- 
cious newspapers that he has lost 
the power of blushing. 





! It is hardly possible to 
The imagine a better audience 
Fabians. thanthe Fabians. They 
were keenly appreciative 

of every good point made, and 
when so great a genius as Mr. Wells 
writes a paper upon anything it is 
bound to bristle with good points. 
You may read “Socialism and the 
Middle Classes ”’ in our contemporary, 
The Contemporary Review, and I 
shall not take two-and-sixpence from 
the mouth of that periodical by giving 
even a résumé of the noted novelist’s 
theories and deductions. Intellec- 
tuality was in the air, and a common- 
place man like myself, plastered 
up against the wall, felt uneasily 
the superiority of mentality which 
abounded in the room, just as a non- 
technical person experiences a vague 
fear as he stands in the presence of a 
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huge dynamo, whirring almost silently, 
yet producing currents invisible to the 
eye, but potent for work or death, 
depending on the form in which 
it comes to you. Here was the leaven 
that, for good or evil, was to leaven 
the lump, and that minute portion 
of the lump up against the wall 
was vaguely uneasy, and did not quite 
know whether he wished to be leavened 
or not, conscious, nevertheless, of 
hidden danger if these charming 
theories were put in practice, and 
did not happen to work exactly as had 
been expected. 

When Mr. Wells sat down, sixteen 
persons and a half rose to their 
feet. The half got just part way 
up, and sat down again. Each 
human Leyden jar _ was heavily 
charged, and someone was evidently 
going to get a shock in the knuckles. 
The Chairman mentioned one name, 
and that person made a clever little 
speech, and asked Mr. Wells some 
questions, which the novelist, rising 
smilingly, answered as well as he 
could. Then another, and another, 
and another. Most of the questions 
were clever, and some of them were 
idiotic. At last George Bernard Shaw 
got on his feet, and delivered a rattling, 
humorous discourse that was a 
delight to listen to. Perhaps twenty 
people spoke, not one of whom agreed 
with Mr. Wells, nor with the other 
nineteen. Each one was eager to 
ventilate his own particular theories 
or beliefs, and gradually I came to 
see that the Fabians were merely 
joyous children, playing heedlessly 
in a power house. All chance of 
Socialism ever becoming a living 
problem in this country fades away 
as these charming infants prattle, 
each one so clever and so conscious 
of it. England is quite safe from 
Socialism so long as socialistic socie- 
ties endure to act as a bulwark 
against its adoption. 
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It seemed to me that the best speech 
that night, if I may run the risk 
of bringing up the suffrage question 
again, was made by a woman, Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, and I looked at her 
with interest, listened with pleasure 
to her sweetly modulated voice, and 
enjoyed the sanity of her discourse, 
amazed that so sensible a woman 
could ever have married a man 
who said in public that he hoped 
to see the rates raised to twenty 
shillings in the pound. That dictum 
alone is worth hundreds of thousands 
of votes to the anti-socialist party. 
*‘We are all Socialists now,”’ said 
Sir William Harcourt, and there is a 
tremendous truth in that statement. 
We are all Socialists except the 
Fabians, and Keir-Hardy, and Robert 
Blatchford, and The Clanon, and 
societies like the one which threw 
out William Morris. These people 
simply want to hear themselves talk, 
and no really sane man or woman 
can have any patience with them 
orremain amongthem. As, plastered 
against the wall, I studied their 
eager, innocent faces, each yearning 
to talk, I was reminded of a delightful 
story told by Maurice Hewlett in his 
book “‘ The Road in Tuscany.” The 
péople in Sienna wished to build a 
lunatic asylum, and they asked the 
chief, the Grand Duke Leopoldo, 
to grant them the income of the 
custom house for ten years that they 
might erect their asylum. It may be 


explained that the rest of Italy always: 


regards the people of Sienna as crazy. 
The Grand Duke replied : 

‘Shut the gates of your city, 
my brothers, and lock them, and 
there is your lunatic asylum already 
made, and all your madmen inside 
ite 

We are all Socialists, but why 
don’t we vote socialistic ? I will tell 
you my brothers within the locked 
gates of Fabianism. During the last 
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few years you have had chances 
such as will probably not occur again 
for several generations. You have used 
those opportunities like youngsters 
playing in a power house. Munici- 
palities have been turned over to you, 
and you have talked like Mr. Sidney 
Webb. You have shown yourselves 
to be not only chattering children, 
but infants in business. Now, the 
running of a municipality is quite’ as 
important, say, as the operating 
of Harrod’s Stores, or the Hotel 
Cecil. Those in charge of such com- 
mercial institutions do not engage 
men to operate them unless they are 
convinced that these employees know 
their business. A man, to gain 
and retain the confidence of his 
fellows, must “make good,” as they 
Say out west. | 
Trembling at my temerity I would 
say this to the Socialists :—You 
have had municipalities practically 
turned over to you, and you did not 
in the least realise the tremendous 
opportunities put in your hands 
to prove to the world that Socialism 
was a practical thing. Instead, you 
have chattered, and chattered, and 
chattered, and proved yourselves not 
only incompetent, but unable even 
to choose efficient managers. I have 
read The Clarton for years, but 
never once have I seen in it any 
intimation that a socialist who aspires 
to the management of a community 
should learn his business. When The 
Times came out some time ago with 
a series of articles based on close 
figuring and sane reasoning regarding 
the management of municipalities, 
these articles were not answered 
except by vilification and abuse, 
and a reiteration of the wickedness 
of ‘dividend hunters.” It never 
seemed to have occurred to anyone 
in the socialistic ranks that here 
was a great chance given, which was 
being wasted all over the country. 
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Nobody within the party, so far as I 
know, ever hinted that they must 
train men who could do the business 
of their localities so much better than 
the ‘‘ dividend hunters ”’ did it, that 
the whole people, as they came to 
know of these men, would be clam- 
ouring for them. Thus the Pro- 
gressives, at the late borough elec- 
tions, were smashed, not because 
they were socialistic, but because 
they were incompetent. 

I do not believe that there is the 
least chance of socialism influencing 
[england for the next hundred years. 
Socialism will possibly come first in the 
United States, where the greatest 
socialists of the world are steadily 
at work, neither talking, lecturing, 
nor writing for the press. These 
_ great Socialists are John D. Rocke- 
feller, H. H. Rogers, J. D. Morgan, 
William A. Clark and the members 
of the Steel Trust, the Beef Trust, 
and all the other Trusts. They are 
giving practical illustrations of the 
might of Socialism, and as there is 
universal suffrage in the States, the 
women voting in some of the western 
parts, and as these people are very 
alert in seeing where their interest 
lies, they cannot long be blind to the 
object lesson enacted before them. 
Take, for instance, Mr. William A. 
Clark, who bribed the whole State 
of Montana, to obtain a United 
States Senatorship, and brought on 
practically civil war in the territory 
over which his malign influence ex- 
tended. His income is one million 
pounds a month—a month, remem- 
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ber! Where does he get it from ? 
He gets it from the mines of Montana, 
which he himself did not discover, 
obtaining possession of them by 
chicanery, bribery, buying of judges, 
legislators, and all the rest of it. Now, 
why should the mineral wealth; of 
Montana pour into the pockets of 
Mr. William A. Clark, who is mercly 
a trickster and ruffian of no particular 
capacity, except the possession of that 
talent which goes to the composition 
of a highway robber ora pirate. The 
wealth of Montana, people will argue, 
should belong to the country, and 
not to any one man, even if he used 
it well, and not badly. Why should 
not the whole people benefit from the 
copper, the silver, the gold, the oil, 
the iron, that some few dozen men 
have managed to grab? Itis quite 
possible that the next Presidential 
election will turn on this question, 
and perhaps before three years are 
passed, we will see the Government 
of the United States taking over 
these tremendous accumulations, and 
turning their revenue into the Trea- 
sury, instead of into the pockets of 
Clark, Rockefeller, .and the rest: 
But I don’t think there is the 
slightest chance of Socialism resulting 
in more than talk in Great Britain 
for a century to come, unless the 
whole country is converted to it by 
the example of the United States, 
and that example will be in deeds 
and not in words. 

Meanwhile a Merry Christmas, and 
Providence protect us all! 
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The other passengers, intent upon 
their private troubles, looked over 
their possessions and handed out 
shillings right and left, and then 
followed the line of luggage out 
to the train. Mr. Peasley was left 
alone, still demanding histrunk. The 
station master and many porters ran 
hither and thither, looking in all sorts 
of impossible places, while the loco- 
motive bell rang, warningly, and the 
‘ guard begged Mr. Peasley to “ get 
in, sir,’ if he wished to go to London. 
Mr. Peasley took off his hat and leaned 
his head back and howled for his 
trunk. The train started and Mr. 
Peasley, after momentary indecision, 
made a running leap into our midst. 
There were six of us in a small padded 
cell, and five of the six listened for 
the next fifteen minutes to a most 
picturesque and impassioned harangue 
on the subject of the general ineff- 
ciency of German steamships and 
English railways. 

‘“* Evidently the trunk was not sent 
ashore,’ someone suggested to Mr. 
Peasley. ‘If the trunk did not come 
ashore you could not reasonably ex- 
pect the station officials to find it 
and put it on the train.” 

‘* But why didn’t it come ashore ? ” 
demanded Mr. Peasley. ‘‘ Every one 
on the boat knew that I was going to 
get off at Plymouth. It was talked 
about all the way over. Other people 
got their trunks, didn’t they ? Have 
you heard of any German being shy 
of a trunk? Has anybody else lost 
anything ? No; they went over 
the passenger list and said, ‘If we 
must hold a trunk from anyone, Iét’s 
hold it out on Peasley—good old 
Peasley.’ ” 

‘““Are you sure it was put on 
board at Hoboken?” Peasley was 
asked. 

“Sure! I checked it myself, or, 
rather, I got a fellow that couldn’t 
speak English to check it for me. 
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Then I saw it lowered into the cellar, 
or the subway,or whatever you call it.” 
“Did you get a receipt for it?” 

“I did, and right here it is.” 

He brought out a congested card- 
case and fumbled over a lot of papers, 
finally unfolding a receipt the size 
of a poster. On top was a number, 
and beneath, in red letters two inches 
tall, it proclaimed :—“ This baggage 
has been checked to Hamburg.” 

We called Mr. Peasley’s attention 
to the reading matter, but he said it 
was a mistake, because he had been 
intending all the time to get off at 
Plymouth. 

‘* Nevertheless, your trunk has gone 
to Hamburg,” he was told. 

** Where is Hamburg ? ’” 

‘“In Germany. The Teuton who 
checked your baggage could not by 
any effort of the imagination conceive 
the possibility of a person going 
anywhere except Hamburg. In two 
days your trunk will be lying on a 
dock in Germany.” 

“Well, there’s one consolation,” 
observed Mr. Peasley ; “‘ my clothes 
won’t fit any German.” 

When he arrived in London he 
began wiring for his trunk in several 
languages. After two days came a 
message, couched in Volapuk, or 
some other hybrid combination, which 
led him to believe that his property 
had started for London. 

Mr. Peasley spent a week in the 
world’s metropolis with no clothes ex- 
cept a knockabout travelling outfit 
and what he called his ‘‘ Tuxedo,”’ 
although in London they say “ dinner 
jacket.” In Chicago or Omaha Mr. 
Peasley could have got along for a 
week without any embarrassment 
to himself or others. Even in New 
York the ‘‘ Tuxedo” outfit would 
have carried him through, but in 
London there is no compromise. In 
every hotel lobby or dining-room, 
every restaurant, theatre, or music 
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In America we think we are football 
crazy because we have a few big 
college games during October and 
November of each year. In Great 
Britain the football habit is some- 
thing that abides, the same as the 
tea habit. . 

We are -hysterical for about a 
month, and then we forget the game 
unless we belong to the minority that 
is trying to debrutalise it and reduce 
the death-rate. 

Here it was, February in London, 
and on the first Saturday after our 
arrival, forty-five Association games 
and thirty-eight Rugby games were 
reported in the London papers. At 
sixteen of the principal Association 
games the total attendance was over 
two hundred and fifty thousand, and 
the actual receipts at these same games 
amounted to about {9,000. There 
were two games at each of which 
the attendance was over thirty thou- 
sand, with the receipts exceeding 
£1,000. A very conservative esti- 
mate of the total attendance at the 
games played on this Saturday would 
be five hundred thousand. In other 
words, on one Saturday afternoon 
in February, the attendance at foot- 
ball games was equal to the total 
attendance at all of the big college 
games during an entire season in 
the United States. No wonder that 
the English newspapers are beginning 
to ask: editorially, “‘Is football a 
curse?’ There is no clamour re- 
garding the roughness of the game, 
but it 1s said to cost too much money 
and to take up too much time for 
the results achieved. | 

The game to which Mr. Peasley 
conducted us was played in rather in- 
clement weather—that is, inclement 
London weather—which means that 
it was the most terrible day that the 
imagination can  picture—-a_ dark, 
chilly, drippy day, with frequent 
downpours of ice. 
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In spite of the fact that the weather 
was bad beyond description, seven- 
teen thousand spectators attended 
the game and saw it through to a 
watery finish. 

Mr. Peasley looked on and was 
much disappointed. He said they 
used too many players and the num- 
ber of fatalities was not at all in 
keeping with the advertised impor- 
tance of the game. It was a huge 
crowd, but the prevailing spirit of 
solemnity worried Mr. Peasley. He 
spoke to a man standing alongside and 
asked : “‘ What’s the matter with you 
folks over here? Don’t you know 
how to back up a team ? Where are 
your flags and ribbons, your tally-hos 
and tin- horns? Is this a football 
game or a funeral? ” 

‘‘' Why should one wear ribbons at 
a football game ? ” asked the English- 
man. . 

‘* Might as well put a little ginger 
into the exercises,” suggested Mr. 


Peasley. ‘“‘ Do you sing during the 
game?” 
‘“Sing 2? Heavens, no. Why 


should one sing during a football 
game ? What is the connection be- 
tween vocal music and an outdoor 
pastime of this character ? ”’ 

‘“You ought to go to a game in 
Iowa city. We sing till we’re black 
in the face—all about ‘ Eat ’em up, 
boys,’ ‘Kill ’em in their tracks’ 
and ‘ Buckin’ through the line.’ 
What’s the use of coming to a game 
if you stand around all afternoon and 
don’t take part ? Have you got any 
yells? ” | 

‘** What are those >?” 

‘““Can you beat that ?” asked Mr. 
Peasley, turning to us. ‘“‘A football 
game without any yells! ” 

The game started. By straining 
our eyes we could make out through 
the deep gloom some thirty energetic 
young men, very lightly clad, splash- 
ing about in all directions and kick- 
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ing in all sorts of aimless directions. 
Mr. Peasley said it was a mighty poor 
excuse for football. No one was 
knocked out; there was no bucking 
the line; there didn’t even scem to 
be a doctor in evidence. We could 
not follow the fine points of the con- 
test. Evidently some good plays 
were being made, for occasionally a 
low, growling sound—a concrete mur- 
mur—would arise from the multitude 
banked along the side lines. 


“What is the meaning of that. 


sound they are making ?”’ asked Mr. 
Peasley, turning to the man stand- 
ing beside him. 
** They are cheering,” was the reply. 
“They are what ? ” 


‘* Cheering.”’ 
““Great Scot! Do you call that 
cheering ? At home, when we want 


to encourage the boys we get up on 
our hind legs and make a noise that 
you can hear in the next township. 
We put cracks in the azure dome. 
Cheering! Why, a game of croquet 
in the courthouse yard is eight times 
as thrilling as this is! Look at those 
fellows juggling the ball with their 
feet. Why docsn’t somebody pick 


it up and butt through the crowd and ~ “ 


start a little rough work ? ” 
The man gave Mr. Peasley a hope- 
Iess look and moved away. 
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Soon after that we saw a large sec- 
tion of the crowd moving over to- 
wards a booth at one end of the 
ground. Mr. Peasley hurried after 
them, thinking that possibly someone 
had started a fight and his love of 
excitement might be gratified after 
all. Presently he returned in a state 
of deep dejection. 

‘“Do you know why all those 
people flock over there ?”’ he asked. 
‘Goin’ after their tea. Tea! Turnin’ 
their backs on a football game to get 
a cup of tea! Why, this tea business 
is worse than the opium habit. Do 
you know, when Gabriel blows his 
horn and all of humanity is waitin’ 
for the sheep to be cut out from the 


goats, someone in England will dis- 


cover that it’s. tea-time, and then 


the whole British nation will turn its 


back on the proceedings and g° off 
lookin’ for tea.” 

After we had stood in the rain for 
an hour some one told Mr. Peasley 
that one team or the other had won 
by three goals to nothing, and we fol- 
lowed the moist throng out through 
the big gates. 

‘* Come with me,” said Mr. Peasley, 
and I will take you to the only dry 
place in London.” 

So we descended to the “ tuppenny 
tube.” 
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THE KING AND THE SMITH 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


T was probably as picturesque 
a blacksmith’s shop as could 
be found in all England. 
Although within a_ stone’s 

throw of Chevening village, the 
little hamlet could not be seen 
from its windows, because of the 
trees surrounding the shop. From 
its broad door might be viewed the 
ridge of the North Downs, rising 
some hundreds of feet above the level 
of the smithy, and heavily wooded 
to the summit. The large room, 
from whose wide doorway issued 
a clang of metal on metal, was 
more than a blacksmith’s shop, 
for at the further end of it stood a 
furnace, with all the paraphernalia 
for the melting and casting of iron. 
Nearer to the door, one at either 
wall, had been placed two forges 
with a huge bellows to each, and in 
the centre were ranged several anvils, 
at two of which groups of blackened 
men were at work, foremanned by 
Robert Walker, expert ironworker. 
In the centre of the hall, between 
the furnace and the door, three 
men were setting up an iron frame- 
work, which proved later to be 
the first metal printing press com- 
missioned as a stalwart bond-slave 
of the world of letters. Overlooking 
their work was a tall, thin, ungainly 


man, past middle age, with a long 
face and a long nose, and a bare, 
partially bald head with tufts of 
hair turning grey over the ears. 
His sleeves were rolled up to the 
elbows. In one hand he held a 
small hammer; 1n the other a wrench. 
Sometimes he gave commands in a 
harsh and powerful voice that out- 
bellowed the din of the shop. At 
others he assisted now here, now 
there, with hammer or with wrench. 
He exhibited now and then a 
querulous impatience with the stu- 
pidity of his underlings, and his 
language on these occasions was 
more forcible than polite. A strenu- 
ous, quarrelsome, difficult man, an 
onlooker might correctly have judged 
him. He was coarsely attired, anda 
leather apron that half enveloped 
his body from chin to instep made 
him seem taller and thinner than 
was actually the case. This man, 
the chief and employer of the iron- 
working gang, was Charles, third 
Earl Stanhope, owner of those fair 
lands of Kent as far as the eye 
might reach. The House of Lords 
was in session in London, but he, 
one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers, had long tired of the talk; 
perhaps because his own grotesque 
ideas were listened to* with 
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impatience by that august body, 
and he now turned his attention 
to the invention and manufacture 


of things here on his estate of 


Chevening, a fortunate blacksmith 
in this, that his livelihood did 
not depend on the strokes of his 
hammer. 

He had been educated first at 
Eton, where they taught him he 
was a nobleman, then at Geneva, 
where they convinced him he was 
a man, and he held that everyone 
worthy of that name should work 
with his hands, and not live 
by the toil of others. Therefore 
he tried to persuade the House of 
Lords that it should be abolished, 
but the noble assemblage took little 
interest in his orations. His men, 
by osder, called him Stanhope, 
and each in return received some- 
times his family, sometimes his 
Christian name. Indeed, when his 
lordship cursed one or other too 
strenuously, there were those bold 
enough to reply in kind, and at 
this the noble Earl grinned grimly, 
for he believed he had established 
an industrial community on terms 
of true equality. 

He paid his men well, which was 
after all the main thing, and there 
was not a blacksmith in Kent 
but would have gladly donned the 
leathern apron for him inspite of his 
reputation as a quick-tempered, hot- 
headed man. 

Notwithstanding the clamour of 
hammer and anvil, the Earl’s atten- 
tion was distracted from the press 
he was framing to an altercation 
going on outside the door of the 
shop, and striding forward he saw 
that a horseman, gaily accoutred, 
and quite evidently not of that 
locality, had entered at the Che- 
vening gate,-and was now drawn 
up in front of the blacksmith’s 
shop. 
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“Get you back!’ shouted the 
man on foot. “ This is no horse- 
shoeing forge ! ”’ 

‘““ My good fellow, I did not say 
it was,’ replied the horseman, with 
a smile of conscious superiority. 
“* If my horse needed the attendance 
of a smith, I should hesitate long 
before I entrusted him to such a 
motley lot of charcoal-burners as I 
find here. ’*Tis your master I seek : 
tell me where to find him !”’ 

‘“T have no master,” replied the 
man gruffly. 

“If you answer in that surly 
fashion, my good man, I shall 
temporarily take a master’s place, 
and teach you manners with my 
whip.”’ 

“Get you to the high road,” 
cried the masterless man, menac- 
ingly, advancing a stride or two 
with clenched fists. ‘“‘ You have no 
right here, standing as you do on 
private property.” 

‘* Your master has taught you his 
whims as badly as he has schooled you 
in deportment. Learn, oh lowly hind, 
that thereis nosuch thing as private 
property according to his lordship,” 
and the horseman laughed deri- 
Sively. 

Earl Stanhope crossed the thres- 
hold of his shop and came outside. 

“The stranger is in the right,” 
he said to the defender of his 
domain. Then to the horseman : 
‘“* Are you seeking me ?”’ 

‘“I1 am looking for Charles, Ear] 
Stanhope.”’ 

““T am Charles Stanhope.” 

‘And I, my lord, am a King’s 
messenger. I bear his Mayjesty’s 
command to Charles, Earl Stanhope, 
charging him to repair instantly to 
London, where his: gracious Ma- 
jesty, George, Third of that name, . 
awaits him.” 

’ The Earl frowned, and an excla- 
mation of impatience escaped him. 
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He could, and probably would, 
have flouted the document—but a 
troop of horse cannot be crumpled 
up like a sheet of parchment, at 
least, not by a company of unarmed 
blacksmiths. 

“Walker! ’’ he shouted; then as 
that swarthy iron-master appeared 
at the door, “* get that frame together 
as well as you can. Consult my 
drawings if you find yourself at 
fault. I must to London, and 
may be absent a day or two.” 

Here the horseman’s smile broad- 
ened, for it had been within his 
experience that a man answering 
such a summons had been detained 
longer than he expected. 

**Tell Simpkins to saddle Dis- 
dain,’’ continued his lordship, “* while 
.I wash myself.”’ 

With that he strode away, and the 
urbane King’s messenger felt some 
misgiving lest he would return still 
in his leathern apron, for it was 
well known that the Earl had a 
great contempt for Court, and for 
the elaborate dandified costume of 
courtiers. 

Earl Stanhope returned on horse- 
back, very sombrely garbed, looking 
more like one of Cromwell’s troopers 
than a member of the Upper House. 
When the two riders emerged from 
the gates of Chevening, and entered 
the hamlet, the troopers, who had 
refreshed themselves on good Kentish 
beer, fell in behind the pair, and 
thus the cavalcade proceeded to 
London. 

During the somewhat tiresome 
journey the Earl remained silent 
and moody, maligning the fate that 
had drawn him away from an ab- 
sorbing occupation at the moment 
when he was approaching the climax 
of interest. From his invention his 
sombre thoughts turned towards 
the King, wondering why he should 
thus be summoned to Court. He 
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had heard that the King had been 
very ill, but he did not know— 
indeed, no one except’ those in the 
Royal entourage was aware of the 
fact—that his Majesty had been 
mentally deranged. Now it was 
said that the King had completely 
recovered, and there were great 
rejoicings throughout England, for 
George the Third was extremely 
popular with his subjects, being the 
first of his line born on English 
soil, and also the first who could 
speak with reasonable accuracy the 
language of the realm he governed. 
Aside from this, he represented 
the opinions, and even the pre- 
judices, of the average Englishman 


in a way that few monarchs had 


ever done. His very stubbornness 
when hopelessly in the wrong en- 
deared him to the populace, and, 
as they loathed what they considered 
the foreign profligacy of his eldest 
son, they heard with dismay of the 
King’s serious illness, although igno- 
rant of the form it had taken. 

Evening had fallen, and lights 
were twinkling here and there when 
the gloomy eyes of the Earl rested 
on London. All the long way he had 
not spoken, and the gaily dressed 
cavalier by his side had been equally 
silent. He knew instinctively that 
the cross-grained blacksmith despised 
him as a social parasite, and suspected 
that he had to thank the troops 
clattering behind for the silent com- 
panionship of his lordship that even- 
ing. Before they reached London 
Bridge the King’s messenger broke 
the stillness. 

““My Lord Stanhope,” he said, 
‘‘ probably you do not feel the need 
of a word of advice.” 

““T do not,” gruffly responded 
the Earl. 

‘* Nevertheless, I shall bestow it 
upon you, regardless of the scant 
welcome’ given everywhere to 
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For many weary minutes Earl 
Stanhope was kept waiting in an 
ante-chamber, chafing at the delay, 
for he was resolved to return to 
Chevening that night, even if they 
did not reach there until day-break. 
The natural impatience of a born 
inventor was augmented by the 
natural impatience of a noble who, 
despite his opinions regarding equal- 
ity, chafed at being left to cool his 
heels in a deserted room. 

At last he was sent for, and followed 
his leader from the dim and desolate 
apartment into the audience hall 
ablaze with light, and thronged by 
the members of a proud and haughty 
Court. Up the lane between two 
lines of resplendent personages in 
uniforms and Court dress, marched 
the titled blacksmith—looking neither 
to the right nor to the left until he 
came within a few paces of the throne 
on which sat George the Third, in 
all the sumptuous robes of his high 
office. Stanhope saw that this inter- 
view had been made an affair of 
State, and into his shrewd brain came 
again the warning of the King’s 
messenger, yet he stood there, and 
did not kneel as would have done 
his father or grandfather. But now 
he looked at the King, and was 
shocked to see the change that 
had come over him since last they 
met. He seemed shrivelled in his 
gorgeous robes, and his hands trem- 
bled nervously one over the other. 
At first there was a deep frown on his 
brow, and he resembled one who 
had rehearsed a tableau, and. was 
acting his part as best he could. 
But whether it was the gaunt appear- 
ance of the man he had summoned, 
his unusual tallness, or the home- 
spun incongruity of his dress in such 
an assemblage, the frown departed, 
and a smile came to the King’s 
lips; a wavering, pathetic smile, 
however, the smile of a broken man 
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who had come up out ot the Valley 
of the Shadow, and was not yet sure 
of himself. A wave of pity came 
over the Earl,’ and instantly he 
knelt on the polished floor. 

‘‘Ah, Charles,” said the King 
in a quavering voice, “I am 
glad to see you again, but why— 
why—why—why have you come ? ”’ 

“Your Majesty sent for me.” 

‘Did I—did I?” asked the 
King, glancing from side to side 
almost with a look of fear. His 
trembling hand approached his temple 
and rubbed it gently as if to stir 
his memory. The official standing 
nearest to him whispered a word 
or two in his ear. 

‘* Ah—yes—yes—yes,”” said the 
King, and again the frown furrowed 
his brow. “ They tell me, Charles, 
that you sayI should be abolished— 
I and my court. You have said it 
and written it. They—they showed 
me a letter.” 

“I hope your Majesty will be 
spared long to reign over Britain,” 
said the Earl, solemnly.’ 

** There—there—there !”’ cried the 
King, with almost childish exulta- 
tion. “I told you I knew Charlie 
Stanhope better than any of you.” 

Again there was a whisper in the 
King’s ear, and again the frown came 
to the royal brow. 

“But the nobles,” said the King, 
“the rights of property——’”’ The 
King stammered, and could go no 
farther, his eyes staring, and his 
hands agitated. Then the noble on 
his left spoke : 

‘* Craving your Majesty’s pardon,” 
he said, “* Lord Stanhope has already 
answered. His well-known loyalty 
tohis King ; the wordshe has spoken 
regarding your Majesty to-night, 
makes further question unnecessary. 
The King, as the source of power, 
includes the nobility.” 

Charles Stanhope looked up in 
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amaze. Incredible as it seemed, he 
had at least one friend at Court. Yes, 
he had two, for a low voice came 
to him which said : 

“* In God’s name, Stanhope, don’t 
play into their hands. I hope you’ve 
left your cursed opinions at Cheven- 
ing.” 

The King turned graciously to the 
man at his left, smiling again. 

** Yes, yes,” he said. ‘ Quite right 
—quite right,’ when, for the third 
and last time, came the whisper to 
the right. 

“Speak up, my lord,” said the 
man to the left. 

His lordship at the right hand of 
the King straightened his back. 

** Let Lord Stanhope speak up,”’ he 
said, firmly. 

** Charles,” repeated the King, ‘‘ you 
would rob the nobility of their 
estates.” 

“Your Majesty, I hold that the 
robbery of any man, even a noble, 
is wicked.” 

*“*There!”’ cried the King, trium- 
phant, turning to his mght. 

‘* A plain evasion,”’ said the official 
lord. 

“No, no,” cried the King. ‘* Charles 
doesn’t evade. Come, come—come, 
we've had enough of this. Rise, 
Charles, I want a word with you 
in private. Take off these robes,”’ 
he cried, impatiently, “and get you 
gone, everyone of you—all but you, 
Charlie,” and the King shook him- 
self free of his environment of robes 
and courtiers. 

Theroomemptieditselfwith themar- 
vellous celerity that follows a Royal 
command. The King, disentram- 
melled of his heavy robes, stepped 
down to the floor, and taking Stan- 
hope by the arm, they walked up and 
down the long apartment together. 

““I have been very ill, Charlie,” 
said George, with tears in his eyes. 
“Did you hear of it ?” 
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“All England heard of it, your 
Majesty, but, thank God, the joy 
of your recovery has blotted out the 
sorrow that the news caused.” 

‘Yes, Charlie, I am well again - 
quite well again, and stronger than 


ever. But I’m fifteen years older 
than you, Charlie. We mustn’t for- 
get that.” 


“Your Majesty will outlive me,” 
said the Earl, and in saying it, 
prophesied truly. 

‘““f am glad you came to London, 
Charlie. How did it happen? Oh, 
yes, I remember. I sent for you. 
They say you have become a labour- 
ing man.” 

‘““T have always been that, your 
Majesty.” 

‘’ They tell me you can shoe a 
horse.”’ 

‘ After a fashion, your Majesty.” 

“* That is wonderful—wonderful. I 
can do nothing. Do you think I’m 
too old to learn ? ” 

The Earl assured him that he 
was still a young man, and as they 
walked up and down together the 
King seemed marvellously to recover 
all his former strength and vivacity. 
He looked furtively around him to 
make sure they were alone, then, 
lowering his voice, said, to the 
astonishment of the Earl: 

“I believe kings should be abol- 
ished, and nobles too, most of them. 
What have we done for England ? 
I always intended to do my best for 
my people, yet we’ve had war after 
war, and I’ve lost America. What 
kind of king will myson make ? Oh 
dear, oh dear!’’ and the monarch, 
withdrawing his hand from the Earl’s 
arm, rubbed his hands one over the 
other in agitated despair. The tall, 
grim Earl, stood looking fixedly at 
him. Here was a convert indeed! 
If he could bring the King to his views 
what might not happen. Cheven- 
ing was well lost in such a triumph. 
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“Td rather be a blacksmith and 
independent than be drawn this way 
and that, never knowing my true 
friends. Charlie,’’ he cried, the fer- 
vour of insanity showing once more 
in his eyes, “‘ I have thrown off king- 
ship with those robes: [ll with you 
to Chevening. My armis strong. I 
can wield a hammer. Come let us 
go!’ and with all the cunning of the 
madman, he seized the Earl by the 
hand, led him from the room through 
one passage after another, cleverly 
avoiding encounters with anyone, 
until they were in the courtyard, 
and from there to the stables. 

““ { have left my horse at the——”’ 

*““Never mind, never mind,” in- 
terrupted the King, ‘‘ we shall have 
a carriage. Send for your horse some 
other time. Be my groom of the 
stables. Order a carriage and six 
horses. Tell them [I’m going to 
Windsor.”’ 

The sombre Earl smiled. The idea 
of a man entering the smithy trade 
drawn by six horses appealed to his 
latent sense of humour. Not know- 
ing the nature of the malady that had 
afflicted the King, and thus not 
realising the true source of this 
sudden impulse, and himself by no 
means counted wholly sane by those 
who knew him, exalted by the thought 
of the eminence of the convert he 
had apparently made, Stanhope fell 
at once into the King’s plans, and 
together they set out for Chevening. 
Most of the way the King, well 
wrapped, slumbered uneasily, while 
the tall Earl sat bolt upright before 
him, like a sinister crusader passing 
his night’s vigil. It was after three 
o’clock in the morning when the 
ponderous equipage passed through 
the dim, deserted village, entered 
the gates of the park, and drew up 
before Chevening House. The King 
aroused, chuckled to himself, ordered 
the horses to be concealed in the 
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stables, and the carriage locked up 
in the coach-house. Furthermore, he 
commanded the Earl to imprison the 
postilions so that no one in London 
should suspect their whereabouts, 
and then his tired Majesty, was con- 
ducted to his bedroom.?. His last 
request of the Earl, who pro tem. 
acted as the valet of the chamber, 
was that a suit of workman’s clothes 
should be got for him in the morning. 

It was late in the forenoon when 
his Majesty awoke, and was waited 
upon by the Earl in his leathern 
apron, for Lord Stanhope had con- 
tented himself with but three hours’ 
sleep, and was in the forge before 
any of his men. He told his workers 
when they assembled, that later in 
the day he expected to bring into the 
shop an apprentice, somewhat further 
gone in years than apprentices usually 
are, and therefore he wished him to 
be treated with consideration. This 
announcement was received without 
visible enthusiasm by the men__ Al- 
though the Earl did not know it, they 
had formed themselves into a close 
association, the germ of that trade 
unionism which was later to permeate 
the realm. Their wages were so 
good that they looked with distrust 
on any interloper that came to share 
their recompense, and several who 
had hitherto attempted to join them, 
even with the countenance of the 
Earl, had unaccountably left the 
estate, much to the surprise of his 
lordship, who knew nothing of the 
treatment they had received in his 
absence. | 

It was ten o’clock when the King, 
in workman’s clothes, entered the 
smithy, looking somewhat older than 
he actually was, and altogether rather 
an indifferent specimen of the British 
working man. The smiths said no- 
thing, but glancing at one another, 
intimated that they would have no 
trouble in ridding themselves of the 
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** You scullions,’”’ roared the Earl, 
beating about him with his stick. 
‘You gallows-earning traitors! This 
is the King!” and now he had to 
cleave his way quickly to the ele- 
vated chair or the terror-seized crowd 
would have dropped it and fled. 

“Gently, gently, there! ’’ shouted 
the Earl, and now the men handled 
his lord and monarch as if he were 
made of brittle glass. Several of them 
had said that they had seen the 
apprentice before, and one held he 
had been a vagabond that loitered 
round Sevenoaks, but instantly the 
word “ King ’”’ was spoken they re- 
cognised the well-known face, and 
realised then the deference of their 
master. The King stood panting, 
still terrorised, clinging to the arm 
of Lord Stanhope, but his fear was 
as nothing fo that of his late assailants. 
A wholesale paralysis seemed to have 
overcome them, and terror-caught 
as they were, no man moved until 
one took off his cap, and the rest 
followed suit. And now, alas for 
the Earl’s teaching of equality, Robert 
Walker dropped on his knees, and 


instantaneously each man in the. 


crowd did likewise, a groan of dismay 
and humble loyalty rising from the 
kneeling group. 

** Charlie,’’ said the released mon- 
arch witha grimace, and a rather un- 
certain laugh,“ I seem to be more of a 
success as a King than as a black- 
smith. I always knew I was popular 
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with the people. While they’re of 
that mind, Charlie, I think my 
trade’s better than yours, and I 
should be rather foolish to exchange. 
I am glad we didn’t send the carriage 
back to London last night. Release 
the postilions, Charlie, and tell them 
to get out the horses.” 

When the great State carriage was 
brought out with the half-dozen 
superb horses and the no less gorgeous 
postilions, the splendour of display 
left no doubt in the mind of even 
the most sceptical that it was indeed 
George the Third who had visited 
them. The only problem that now 
tormented their minds was whether 
they would be drawn and quartered 
before or after the hanging. But 
the good-natured King gave them 
his blessing, refusing to stay for 
refreshment, saying he had had break- 
fast so late he would travel further 
for hislunch. Lord Stanhope threw 
off his apron, donned his long black 
coat, and got in beside the King, 
who, indeed, insisted on his company, 
and seemed uneasily anxious to get 
away as quickly as possible from 
his too demonstrative subjects. As 
the men realised that no penalty was 
to follow they raised a_ lusty 
cheer, and as the State carriage 
drove off, shouted ‘‘God save the 
King !”” 

‘*Indeed,’”’ said George, with a 
chuckle, “‘it is what I thought of 
crying myself a short time since ”’ 
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“Give her the living child. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OROTHY could never remem- 
|) ber with any definiteness 
how she escaped from Gas- 
goyne’s publisher, but out- 
wardly she behaved with coolness 
and self-possession. Her most vivid 
memory of what followed was that 
of pledging the publisher to secrecy 
and then finding herself in Piccadilly, 
clutching Dick’s book, dedicated to 
Dick’s wife. She preserved a dim 
recollection of laughing aloud and 
meeting the amazed and amused 
glance of a foot-passenger, a very 
correctly attired youth, on his way 
to his club. After that, although she 
was able to control herself, she had a 
feeling that others must know what 
had come to pass, that her story was 
written in indelible ink upon her 
face. The porter at her hotel seemed 
to stare, the chambermaid, who an- 
swered the bell, conveyed by her 
manner that she knew everything, 
that she could divine subtleties of 
the feminine mind which as yet 
Dorothy herself had hardly had time 
to apprehend or even to perceive. 
The girl looked as if she also 
were torn in two by misery; her 
eyes, positively, were wet; she 
might have been crying outside the 
door. 
‘“Have you lost a—relation ?”’ 
‘““A relation? I could spare one 


. She is the mother thereof.” 
or two of them! I’ve lost my young 
man, miss.” 

The young man, it appeared, 
had abandoned her for a “ shoppie,”’ 
a minx who tried to ape real ladies, 
and, with the help of pinchbeck 
jewellery and a new hat, had suc- 
ceeded in alluring Jack from the 
side of an honest and faithful Jill. 

‘“ He’ll come back to you,” said 
Dorothy. 

“Not ’im, miss. He went off 
in a huff like; and he won’t come 
back. I knowhewon’t. They never 
do. If I’dheld onto ’im tighter ss 

Dorothy tried to comfort her, 
but very unsuccessfully. After the 
girl had left the room, she marshalled 
her own thoughts, faced the facts, 
speculated miserably upon what might 
have been. If she had held on 
tighter ! If she had continued 
her subscription to an English news- 
paper ! Who has not writhed under 
the torture’ of realising how insigni- 
ficant an incident may mar our 
lives, until the higher wisdom teaches 
that nothing is insignificant, except 
perhaps our own sickly and languishe 
ing efforts to rebel against Omni- 
potence. 

Dorothy remained in her own room, 
and ate with difficulty one poached 
egg. Aman, she reflected idly, would 
probably have heartened himself up 
with the best food and drink he could 
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afford. In affliction’ is weak tea 
a better substitute than champagne ? 
Dorothy’s tea was very weak, and she 
lacked the energy to order a stronger 
brew. 

She passed a wretched night. Twice 
she essayed to read Gasgoyne’s book : 
but it was so individual, so personal, 
so saturated throughout with his 
own particular quips and turns of 
speech, that the man, so to speak, 
seemed to stand at her side. She 
saw him plainly, and he mocked her 
with his blue, sparkling eyes, which 
shone warmly upon another woman : 
his wife. 

Dorothy. fell to wondering what 
manner of woman she was. She 
wished that she had asked the pub- 
lisher for details. Was she pretty ? 
Clever ? Goodand kind? She must 
have great qualities, to be sure, 
or Dick would not have chosen 
her. Had Dick told her about 
Crystal ? 

Dorothy spent an hour at least 
resolving this last question into its 
elements. Long before that time she 
realised almost with amazement that 
the shock she had undergone had 
changed her into a creature hardly 
recognisable. In her jealousy, her 
misery, her futile rage, she knew that 
she had become even as poor Crystal. 
She could feel her nails upon the 
wife’s cheeks. She desired intensely 
to injure her and him, to injure 
each—a subtler injury—through the 
medium of the other. 

And Min was the weapon which the 
Fates had thrust into her hand. 
Before the honeymoon had waned, 
bride and groom would know of 
Min’s_ existence. Min, who was 
no pitiful waif of the gutter, but a 
strong masterful man-child. 

One would prefer to pass over in 
decent silence this phase in a good 
and tender woman’s life. It is 
like looking at foxed and discoloured 
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pages in a really fine edition of a 
book we love, but Dorothy herself 
would wish the truth to be told, 
the blemishes to be exposed. 

Mentally speaking, she felt herself 
to be eviscerated. Those who have 
suffered from overwhelming shock, 
will remember this feeling of empty- 
ness, as if the husk alone were left. 
And all one can whisper to such unfor- 
tunates is the certainty that because 
everything old seems to have been 
swept away, therefore something new 
must replace it. In the world of 
feeling, as in the physical world, 
Nature abhors a vacuum. 

The only pleasure Dorothy ex- 
perienced during the next twenty- 
four hours was derived from the 
hateful conviction that Min would 
avenge her wrongs, would shatter 
her enemies. She pictured the scene. 
Dick and his bride in some charming 
spot in the Riviera. The publisher 
had mentioned a village near Nice. 
Into this paradise enter Dorothy and 
Min, with certificates of birth and 
baptism and Crystal’s letter. . .. 

““Do I hate myself more than 
Dick ?”’ Dorothy asked herself when 
she had rung down the curtain upon 
her drama. 

{| Next day her resolution to set 
about the brewing of an abominable 
stew was strengthened by the dis- 
covery that she knew Dick’s wife. 
A description of the wedding was 
in one of the society papers. Gas- 
goyne had chosen an heiress, a certain 
Miss Katherine Tabard, the grand- 
child of a successful cotton-spinner. 
Dorothy could remember her per- 
fectly : a thin, graceful, feline crea- 
ture. Many impecunious young men 
had asked the heiress to supply them 
with free board and lodging, and she 
had refused so prettily that they 
remained her friends and champions. 
You will know her therefore to be 
clever. About her good looks’ there 
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was hot debate. In those days, 
the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and 
others, had been at pains to present 
to a grateful nation an entirely new 
type of beauty. Sallow skins, hollow 
cheeks, mouths with large, full, red 
curves, heavily-lidded eyes, set as 
far apart as sheep’s, and drooping 
heads upon swanlike necks, were to be 
seen upon the walls of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and also in Hyde Park. 
Arsenic pills for the complexion ‘be- 
came fashionable about this time, 
and self-respecting admirers of the 
new school repapered their houses 
with dismal olive greens and peacock 


blues. Kitty Tabard was reckoned 
to be the high priestess of this 
new cult. 


- Why had Dick married her ? 

Or, had she married Dick ? 

The latter hypothesis seemed the 
more probable. Kitty was admit- 
tedly a syren: a Vivien woman, a 
weaver of spells. Dick had _ been 
snatched without doubt. The more 
she thought of this marriage, the 
more radical became the conviction 
that Kitty Tabard had captured 
Dick. She loved him, of course, 
and love was an irresistible force. 
Dick had the weakness of a strong 
man ; he had suffered himself to be 
entangled with a woman whom he did 
not love, but to whom he was grateful. 
You will say that his affair with 
Crystal should have served as a 
warning ; but the wise know that 
a first false step in life is almost 
sure to be followed by a second and 
a third. 

Three days later, Dorothy, looking 
terribly pale and tired, was back 
at Champfleury. Min’s delight at 
seeing her did not soften her heart, 
nor the resolution to make use of 
him as a weapon. Then followed a 
talk with Susan, who said at the end 
of it: 

‘“Miss Dorothy, I ’ad the feelin’ 


that Mr. Gasgoyne would nof come 
back. I know something of men— 
not much, I’ve not had the chances 
some have, but enough, quite enough. 
Whatever are you going to do now, 
miss ?”’ 

Dorothy had wondered how she 
would answer this inevitable ques- 
tion. 

‘“Mr. Gasgoyne and his wife are 
in France, in the South; I have their 
address. Min must go to them.” 

‘Lor’ !”’ said Susan. 

‘“T have quite made up my mind, 
Susan.” 

Susan looked deep into the dazed 
eyes of her mistress. Then she 
said slowly : | 

‘**'You mean to leave Master Min 
with—her.”’ 

Susan Judkins’s pronunciation of 
the pronoun had, for Dorothy, all 
the force and emphasis of a com- 
mination service. Dorothy’s voice 
trembled slightly, as she answered : 

* With—him.”’ 

“Well, I never——!”’ 

“If you would speak plainly, 
Susan——” 

“Leave Master Min with a Man ? 
What does a man know about the 
care of such a child’ as that? If 
you leave that blessed darling with 
him, she’ll put it out of the way.” 

“Please don’t be ridiculous.” 

Susan sniffed. 

“What would you do, Susan 2” 

Susan burst into flame. 

‘“What would I do? Why, Id 
keep the blessed lamb I would, and 
not turn him over to a_ she-wolf, 
and a man as ain’t fit to look after 
‘imself let alone a baby. Master 
Min’s more to you than all the rest 
of the world. He’s all you have. 
That’s plain as print to me, though 
my eyes are dim. Why, you worship 
him. But oh, miss, you can’t think 
that those who’ve never set eyes on 
him will feel as you do.” 
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Dorothy’s pale cheeks flushed. 

““The father must be told.” 

‘““Why ? A nice father he’s been, 
to be sure! Master Min will be 
packed off to the Foundling——” 

‘“ No, no.” 

‘Miss Dorothy, you mean well, of 
course, but you are a mere child 
yourself. Whatever would this young 
couple do with a baby ? What would 
he be called? What place would 
he have in their house? Why, if 
you plotted and planned to make 
both of ’em wild with rage and 
wickedness you couldn’t do better 
than take Master Min to ’is father.” 

And again the blood _ rushed 
hotly into Dorothy’s cheeks. Susan, 
mistaking her emotion, drove home 
her arguments. 

‘““T never was one to say ‘I told 
you so,’ but I did warn you that you 
was making an ’ole and _ corner 
business of this. Now it’s done. 
But I hate to see you a-throwin’ 
pearls before——”’ 

** Susan——!”’ 

““T don’t care. I daresay you'll 
be packing me off next, but to see 
such goodness as yours turning 
sour. 

** Susan——’ 

“Well ?” 

Dorothy paused. She was about 
to confess, to lay bare her real motives. 
Then, in a moment, she realised 
what it would mean to the faithful 
creature with such hard features and 
so soft a heart. She sighed, knowing 
that ever after Susan’s admiration 
and respect would be hard to bear. 
Then she said quietly : 

““You would keep him without 
saying a word.” 

“Yes ; I would, I would, I would. 
I’d sooner speak than hold my 
tongue any hour of the day, but 
there’s times and seasons to be quiet. 
Did that poor creature when she was 
dying give her baby to him or to 
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you ? To you, of course, because the 
mother in her knew that she was doing 


the right thing And now that we’ve 


learned to love him you mean to give 
himup. Oh,dear! Oh,dear! And 
there’s something else—— ”’ 

66 Well ? 39 

“Miss Dorothy, you know it will 
be just awful for you meeting Mr. 
Gasgoyne.” | 

“IT might send Min with you.” 

“With me. No, Miss, that dirty 
work I will not do.” 

This duologue took place in the 
small salon adjoining the nursery, 
where at the moment Min was playing 
with Solomon. The wise tyke, having 
accepted Min, had determined to 
make the best of him. He regarded 
the child as a puppy, and when in 
want of a little relaxation, conde- 
scended to romp with him. Min 
gurgled and gloated over Solomon 
in a manner that might be boring, 
but must be considered flattering. 
And what great man has been proof 
against flattery ? Now, through the 
open door, came the sound of Min’s 
laughter and Solomon’s short, curt 
remarks. 

‘* And you’d separate ’im and poor 
Solomon——”’ 

This was Susan’s last shot. It struck 
Dorothy’s sense of humour so shrewd 
a blow that she laughed, and no 
derision lurked in that laughter. 

“Solomon would be glad, Susan ; 
he has been so jealous.” 

** That’s over and done with. Solo- 
mon’s got his feelings, and there 
was atime when him and me thought 
alike, and quite right too, but now, 
after what we’ve all been through, the 
teething, and his illness, and that 
awful operation——”’ 

At this moment Min’s voice came 
floating to her ears: the insistent 
cry of the child who has never been 
denied : 

“Mum, Mum,—Min wants oo.” 
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“Tll keep him,” said Dorothy 
firmly. She rose up, pale and slightly 
excited. “Ill keep him ; his father 
is dead, and I’m his mother.”’ 

“Tf there were afew more mothers 
like you,’ murmured the astute 
Susan, rivetting the bolt, “‘ children 
like Master Min wouldn’t live to 
wish they’d died before they were 
born.”’ 

“All the same I shall not feel 
easy In my mind.”’ 

““ Master Min ’ll be a sight easier 
in his body.” 

“Susan, do you understand what 
this means? It means deception, 
and, later, when Min asks questions, 
it means lies.”’ 

‘* Call ’em fibs, Miss Dorothy. No 
woman minds telling fibs for them she 
loves. Wouldn’t I tell a big hie 
and stick to it, too, if it would do you 
any good ?” 

** Susan, we are wicked women.”’ 

‘You can speak for yourself, miss. 
I never felt better in my life.” 

But Dorothy hesitated. 

“Susan, if he should live to re- 
proach me ad 

‘And if he should die with them 
of—neglect 

“If one could ask for a sign,” 
said Dorothy desperately. 

“The Lord has given you signs 
enough, I should think. Thomas 
himself couldn’t doubt what was 
intended.” 

Again, Min cried aloud for Dorothy : 

*“*Mum, Min wants oo.”’ 

Afterwards, she wondered whether 
a sign had been vouchsafed her, 
for Min came toddling towards her, 
holding out his dimpled arms. Doro- 
thy looked at Susan, who said mean- 
ingly : ‘He wants you. Don’t you 
want him ?” 

Dorothy bent down and picked 
up the child, who clung to her neck. 
When she felt his kisses upon her 
cheek, his fingers at her throat, 
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his soft, lisping voice in her ear, 
she clutched him to her bosom 
with passion. Susan glanced at her, 
smiled knowingly, and went out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

We pass over a few uneventful 
years. Looking back, long afterwards, 
Dorothy often wondered why they 
had been so happy. Perhaps com- 
pensation had so ordained it, realising 
that Dorothy was entitled to such 
rest and peace as may be found 
in the placid backwaters of the 
world rather than in its roaring 
thoroughfares. In cutting herself 
off from relations and friends she had 
lost much that most women rate 
highly, but she had gained freedom 
of thought and action. The hours 
glided by with so little friction that 
she might have imagined Time as 
standing still had it not been for the 
growth of Min. From the cradle 
he had shown himself to be masterful. 
Dorothy never forgot the first serious 
clash between their wills, when Min 
was three years old. Susan having 
forbidden the child to do something 
or other, he had disobeyed his too 
indulgent nurse. Appea) was made 
by both parties to Cesar. Cesar, of 
course, sustained authority. Where- 
upon Min, standing with head erect 
and defiant, had said emphatically : 

‘“Susan says ‘No,’ and Mummie 
says ‘No,’ but Min says ° Yes ’— 
and Min will.” ‘ 

And Min did the thing forbidden. 

He had to be spanked. After 
the spanking, which he endured man- 
fully, he remarked: “Mum _ spank 
Min too hard.” 

““Mum hopes that Min is sorry 
he was naughty.” 

‘Min is very glad.” 

A year later, when he was caught 
playing with fire, a more serious 
whipping had to be administered. 
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Dorothy cut a small hazel switch, 
which Susan and she tested in secret 
upon each other’s hands. 

Min received four stinging cuts. 
Next day, Dorothy, coming quietly 
into the nursery, found him dancing 
in front of the matches. He was 
advancing and retreating, stretching 
out his fingers till they almost touched 
the box and then withdrawing them. 
Dorothy, unperceived by the urchin, 
watched him in amazement. 

‘See, Satan, see! I’m not touching 
’em. See! You'd like me to, 
wouldn’t you ? But I won’t. See, see/”’ 

‘“What are you doing, Min?” 

‘““Mumsie, I’m takin’’ in Satan. 
He thinks I’m going to touch the 
matches, but I ain’t.”’ 

Dorothy taught him his first lessons, 
but she soon realised that he would 
need teaching other than she could 
give. Shall we say that she was 
afraid to imperil Min’s adoration 
for her by metamorphosing herself 
into a daily governess ? At any rate 
a disciplinarian of a Frenchwoman 
was found in Tours, and under 
her able rule Min learned much that 
he never forgot. Then, one day, 
Susan said tartly : 

‘“Master Min is becoming that 
Frenchified 7 

He was eight years old, and big 
for his age, when Susan fired this 
train of gunpowder. 

‘** Rubbish, Susan.”’ 

‘* He speaks French like a Frenchy.” 

‘““Of course he does, thank Hea- 
ven!” 

‘““And he speaks English like a 
Frenchy.” 

‘* Fiddlesticks !”’ 

‘“* You’re becoming Frenchified your- 
self, M’m.” 

“ Really, Susan——’ 

‘And so am J. It’s not natural. 
We ought to go back to England. 
Master Min might attend Miss Mire- 
house’s school in Winchester.” 
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This gave Dorothy pause. The 
excellent Miss Mirehouse had estab- 
lished a small day-school in the 
ancient city, and had forwarded a 
prospectus to her kindest and dearest 
Mrs. Armine. For two days after 
her talk with Susan, Dorothy walked 
about Champfleury saying to herself : 
Why not °” 

But she loathed the idea of leaving 
her cottage and her independence. 
Touraine had cast its glamour upon 
her. She had taken root in its 
friable, fertile soil ; its sunshine had 
warmed her to the marrow when she 
had felt herself to be chilled for 
ever. She knew every soul in the 
small village. She had made friends 
with half a dozen pleasant families 
in the neighbourhood. Indeed, two 
men of position had formally de- 
manded her hand in marriage. Briefly, 
she might reckon herself bien tn- 
stallée, with an assured position 
amongst very charming people. In 
Winchester she would have to begin 
all over again. 

In the end, however, she returned 
to her native country. 

With the assistance, effusively ten- 
dered, of Miss Mirehouse, the lease 
of a house near Winchester was 
taken over. It was a tiny house, 
but it stood in a pretty, old-fashioned 
garden, and hard by flowed the 
river Itchen. Dorothy felt that she 
must live near a river. After the 
mighty Loire the pretty Hamp- 
shire stream seemed but a nil; 
nevertheless it also flowed to the sea, 
bearing with it Dorothy’s fancies, 
her hopes and ambitions, fears, dis- 
appointments ; all that she was con- 
strained to hide from fellow-creatures. 

In fine weather, as had been her 
habit in France, she liked to sit by 
the stream, reading or reflecting. 
The running water was the medium 
by which she held communion with 
the larger world beyond. 
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The parson and the parson’s wife 
called, and then in due course others 
who heard that a young and charm- 
ing widow had taken Rosemary Cot- 
tage. In the cathedral close, in 
scholastic circles, in the mess-room, 
around the dinner tables of august 
county magnates, gossip trifled with 
the name of Armine. The Dean 
put the question concretely : “‘ Who 
was Mr. Armine ?”’ 

Miss Mirehouse replied: ‘“‘ The 
father of that darling child, who has 
been entrusted to me.” Society, urban 
and suburban, accepted this crumb 
in lieu of a loaf, but curiosity was 
only whetted. Dorothy’s French frocks 
were too pretty to be quite the right 
thing ; her manner, moreover, in a 
person about whom Mrs. Grundy 
knew absolutely nothing, was a trifle 
assured. She had certainly an—air. 
The wife of a minor canon whispered 
the word “ dangerous.’’ Another lady 
said that Mrs. Armine’s French was 
too good. 

It was, however, generally ad- 
mitted that the new-comer’s deport- 
ment and conversation with men, 
particularly with officers, were as 
they should be. A gallant colonel 
described her as “cold as the Rocky 
Mountains.’ She refused invitations 
to dine out, and was seen but seldom 
at luncheons and teas. Children wor- 
shipped her; and she gave a most 
successful children’s party. 

Sooner or later she knew that she 
would have to dissemble. The day 
came when an indiscreet neighbour 
asked outright : 

Was Mr. 
vice ?” 

“No,” said Dorothy calmly. Then 
she added with a composure slightly 
overdone: “I never speak of 
of Min’s father. He left me to explore 
the hill country beyond our Indian 
frontier, and there he was attacked 
by some wild tribe—and—and——”’ 


Armine in the Ser- 
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‘“My dear, say no more. How 
very terrible !” 

‘“*T shall never forget the moment 
when the truth was at last estab- 
lished.” 

“TI see that I have distressed you, 
but may I, as your friend, repeat 
what you have told me ?” 

‘Please do,’’ said Dorothy. 

“People are so 

‘““Aren’t they ? Well, tell them 
I am the only daughter of a doctor, 
that I have hardly any relations, 
that my income is six hundred a year, 
that I don’t mean to marry again, 
that I am a supporter of Church and 
State, and——”’ 

““The most ‘devoted mother in 
Hampshire.”’ 

“Yes, you can add that.” 

She laughed lightly. The neigh- 
bour repeated the story at a score 
of tea-tables, with only reasonable 
embellishment. Mrs. Armine’s heart 
was buried with what was left of a 
massacred explorer of Afghanistan. 
She had etght hundred a year, and 
could be counted on for subscrip- 
tions to Church charities. 

More than once Dorothy met people 
she had known during her London 
days, but if they eyed her keenly, 
they failed to recognise her. 
She had changed. And nowadays 
memories are short: we_ see too 
many people, hear too many 
people: the sensitive plate of the 
mind becomes blurred. Her own 
relations were buried in East Anglia. 
Sir Augustus had broken down in 
health ; Lady Helmingham nursed 
him devotedly ; Amy and her Teddy 
divided their time and attention 
between the nursery and the kennels. 
Somebody had said that they owned 
the handsomest terriers and the ugliest 
children in England. In short, of 
the people she had _ known inti- 
mately, Dorothy now knew no one 
except Lady Curragh. After that 
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lady’s return from Australasia, she 
and Dorothy met regularly. The 
meetings were more or less secret, 
because of Master Min, who, it was 
agreed, must never know the truth 
concerning his birth. 





““He is mine,” said Dorothy, 
‘* mine.” 

“Certainly he is yours, but oh 
Dorothy = 

** Well ?” 


“When I think of you _ buried 
alive——”’ 

‘“Do I look like that ?” 

“You look astonishingly well and 
young.” 

“I feel young and well. My dear 
Moira, don’t worry about me. I 
am happy—happier, much happier, 
than most of the married women I 
know. I wish we could meet oftener ; 
that I could visit you and you visit 
me, but it’s too dangerous.” 

This was said in a small room 
overlooking the Thames, after a 
delightful afternoon spent upon the 
river. Dorothy had just settled down 
into her cottage. 

““It would be dangerous,’ Lady 
Curragh assented, “ because he comes 
to my house.”’ 

** Dick 2?” 

“Yes. And his wife.”’ 

‘* Tell me about them.” 

‘‘ If ever a marriage was a failure! 
He’s making a fortune and she’s 
spending it. He doesn’t seem to 
care what she does. She’s always 
been fiendishly jealous of him, and 
she has an awful temper. There are 
no children. He owns three impor- 
tant newspapers, and when his party 
comes into power he will get what- 
ever he asks for.” 

““T am so glad.” 

[ “That he has been so successful, 
or that the marriage has—Well, I 
won't say it, but if you saw her com- 
plexion you would be sorry for him. 
Dorothy, he has spoken to me of you.” 


— your 
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‘And what did you say?” 

“Tam such a poor liar.” 

‘You underrate yourself, Moira.” 

“TI said that you were living 
with your little boy in the south of 
England. I let him think that you 
made an unfortunate marriage, quar- 
relled with the. Helminghams, and 
are now a widow.” 

‘You are much too modest about 
powers of  dissimulation,”’ 
Dorothy sighed ; then, with a faint 
blush, she asked : “‘ Did he say any- 
thing ?” 

‘Nothing worth repeating.” 

‘Moira, you are indeed a poor 
liar. Now, tell me exactly what 
he said.” 

“Tf you will have it—he is as 
impulsive and expansive as_ ever. 
He must have been a manly boy, 
and he will always be a boyish 
man. He rushed into marriage as 
he rushed off to Afghanistan.” 

‘“‘He tried to find me, when he 
got back ? ” 

‘If you had not buried yourself 
in France——! Oh, the whole story 
is such a muddle!” 

“The beginnings of most lives 
worth the living are muddles.”’ 

‘‘ Thave nothing of the philosopher 
in me. Sometimes I think you must 
have been a tiny bit—cold.” 

Dorothy laughed. 

‘“ Men can’t stand that,” said Lady 
Curragh. ‘I couldn’t have let him 
slip through my fingers as you did.” 

‘“And what would have become 


of Min ?”’ 


‘We can’t go into that.” 

“But we must. go into that. 
Crystal would have killed herself. 
You may shake your head; but I 
know it. If it had to be done all 
over again, I should do what I did. 
Nothing else was possible—for me. 
Now, let’s talk of something else.” 

It was after Min began to attend 
Miss Mirehouse’s da-yschool that he 
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asked the first question concerning 
his sire. Urchins are fond of boasting 
to each other about their fathers. 
Min had a friend, a certain Billy 
Parflete, whom he asked permission 
to present to his mother. 
““Mummie, he’s awfully decent, 


and perfectly mad. If I might bring 
him home next Saturday.” 
** Certainly.” 


““I hope you won’t mind red 
hair.” 

““On the contrary, I admire it.” 

*““ His father is a banker. Was my 
father a banker ?”’ : 

66 No.” 

“© What was he ?”’ 

“* An—explorer. By the way, Min, 
I bought some acidulated drops for 
you this morning They are in the 
drawer of my writing-table.”’ 

““Oh, Mummie, how decent of 
you.” 

He ran off. Dorothy sat with a 
slight frown puckering her smooth 
forehead. The wedge had entered 
her heart. Uponit Min would ham- 
mer ruthlessly. She might distract 
his attention a score of times, but 
he would return, again and again. 
That very evening, at tea, he continued 
as if there had been no break in the 
talk. 

** What is an explorer, Mummie ? ” 

** Min, you musn’t speak with your 
mouth full.” 

The boy swallowed his bread-and- 
butter. 

““Now, Mummie, what is an ex- 
plorer ?” 

She told him. At once she per- 
ceived that his imagination had grap- 
pled with her explanation. He was 
keenly interested. Authoritatively, 
he announced : “ Billy is going to be 
a banker, I shall be an explorer.” 

The idea obsessed him for a week. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon 
Master Parflete, who incontinently 
chucked his prospects as a banker, 
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and swore to consecrate his life to 
Darkest Africa. Min and he made 
wonderful lists of such things as 
explorers might reasonably hope to 
bring home to their mothers. One 
will suffice as a sample. Dorothy 
put it away in her desk. 

550 birds of paradise. 

1,000 elephants’ tusks. 

1,000 lions’ skins. 

75 necklaces of grizzly bears’ claws. 

A lot of gold dust in a sack. 

One stuffed savage. 

One stuffed giraffe. 

The stuffed savage was part of 
Master Parflete’s spoil. Being per- 
fectly mad—as has been said—he 
insisted upon that, and even went 
so far as to assign it a place in the hall 
of his father’s house. Min added 
the giraffe out of exasperation, be- 
cause Parflete would not give way 
about the savage. 

The result of this you can divine. 
Min asked endless questions. His 
father became flesh and blood. 

‘* Was he very brave, my father ?” 

‘Very brave.” 

“* And handsome ? ” 

“Very handsome.” 

“Could he fight like wild cats ?” 

* Yes, in a just cause.” 

“Was he ever afraid of being 
left alone in the dark ? ” 

“When he was a tiny mite he 
may have been.” 

“IT don’t believe he was; I'll bet 
he wasn’t. You was, once, wasn’t 
you, Mummie ?”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘““Q’ course. I get that from you. 
I wish father wasn’t dead. Did you 
love him more than you do me ?” 

Dorothy hesitated before she an- 
swered the question. 

“The love I had for him was 
different,” her voice shook slightly, 
“and I loved him, Min, loved him 
and lost him before you came.” 

‘“T’spect God sent me to make up.” 
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66 Yes.”’ 

He regarded her attentively, but 
said nothing atthe time. That night, 
when she went as usual to kiss him 
in bed, he flung his arms about her 
neck and hugged her close. In Eng- 
land he had grown less demonstra- 
tive. Now the passion of his embrace 
almost startled her. 

‘““[’m going to be just like him, 
Mummie; and I’ll love you even harder 
than he did. Poor little Mummie !” 

She lay down beside him and held 
him in her arms. When she got 
up, he said in a quavering voice : 

‘Please blow out the night- light.” 

“But, Min, you know 

‘*Blow it out, Mummie.” 

After it was blown out, he said: 
‘“To-night, just for once, if you'd 
play the piano downstairs——” 

“Of course I will.” 

‘“Something gay, Mumsie.” 

Dorothy went downstairs and played 
two polkas and a valse; then she 
stole up again. Min was fast asleep. 
But, by the shaded light of the candle 
she carried, Dorothy could sce that 
his lashes were wet. And she divined 
that his tears had been shed for her 
out of the purest love that is to be 
found on earth. She knelt down, 
and thanked God because this love 
had been given to her. 

After this incident Dorothy deter- 
mined to make substance out of 
shadow ; to re-create, for Min’s bene- 
fit, Min’s father. She was fully sen- 
sible that however devotedly a boy 
may love his mother, he models 
himself and his conduct upon his 
father. Billy Parflete, for instance, 
insisted upon adopting a very slight 
limp, because the banker’s right leg 
was made a shade shorter than his 
left. He loathed his own red, curly 
locks, because his sire’s were a deep 
brown ; and he tried to speak in a 
deep bass voice when he was alone 
with Min, 
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And so it came to pass that during 
this first year in England a very 
glorified father was created for our 
hero. In short, to know the late Mr. 
Armine, as his son learned to know 
him, might be described indeedas a 
liberal education. The hypercritical 
will infer that Dorothy overdid it. 
Let us admit this candidly. Will 
anyone be so lacking’ in charity 
as to blame her ? i 

~ CHAPTER IX. 

By this time Dorothy had begun 
to believe that Miss Fairfax had 
disappeared from the earth. She 
had made new friends, created new 
interests, had adapted herself to her 
English surroundings with the same 
facility with which she had settled 
down at Champfleury. Being a crea- 
ture of sympathies, she was able to 
find friends and interests in unlikely 
places. She had inherited from her 
father an inordinate appetite for 
ministration. To read aloud to a 
tiresome old woman, to soothe 
fretful child, to carry a smiling face 
into stuffy, squalid cottages, became 
a pleasure, never a bore. ‘“‘ You are 
entitled to no credit, my dear Doll,”’ 
said Moira Curragh. ‘“ You do these 
horrid things because you like to do 
them, because to leave them undone 
would make you uneasy.” Dorothy 
laughed and admitted that her friend 
was more than half right. 

Occasionally, not very often, she 
ran up to town. Lady Curragh 
and she would meet at the National 
Gallery, lunch together at some quiet 
restaurant, and spend the afternoon 
in Regents Park or upon unfre- 
quented reaches of the Thames. When 
Min recovered from the measles, 
Dorothy took him for a fortnight to 
Margate, where Lady Curragh joined 
them. 

‘‘ Here,” said Moira, “ 
perfectly safe.” 


we shall be 
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It never struck Dorothy that other 
people might come to Margate to 
escape meeting the men and women 
of their own set. 

Towards the close of this Margate 
visit, Moira Curragh went back to 
town, and Dorothy was left alone 
with Min—now ten years old—and 
the faithful Susan. Solomon, alas! 
was no more, but before his decease 
he had stamped his image upon a 
son, who answered to the name of 
Benjamin because he happened to 
be the youngest of a litter. 

Dorothy, accompanied by Benjamin, 
was strolling upon the sands, listening 
to the niggers and enjoying the 
humours of a Saturday-to-Monday 
crowd. She was feeling not only 
extraordinarily well, but suffused with 
a sense of contentment. Min had 
recovered his health and high spirits. 
Susan Judkins had regained a temper 
sorely tried during Min’s three weeks 
of illness. Moira Curragh had left 
behind her, as she always did, an 
invincible conviction upon Dorothy’s 
part that life in the gallimaufry 
of Mayfair was not worth the living. 
The simple mirth of the trippers was 
also a factor in her sense of well- 
being. The old men and women 
seemed to be enjoying themselves 
as much as the children. Middle- 
aged matrons were paddling in the 
wavelets ; a grandfather was drawing 
squeaky, plaintive notes out of a 
penny whistle ; a very ancient dame 
in rusty black alpaca was placidly 
absorbing what is known as “ hokey- 
pokey ” at one penny the glass ! 

Dorothy attracted some attention 
and a few remarks not uncom- 
plimentary. If she happened to 
speak to a child, she was invariably 
addressed in turn as “‘ miss.” Moira 
Curragh had commented upon this: 

“Of course you know, Doll, that 
although you are burning with a 
mother’s feelings, you don’t quite 
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look the part. I might pose as 
Cornelia, but you are still the sylph. 
It is exasperating, because I would 
give all my diamonds if I could squeeze 
into your frocks.” 

‘‘ All the same, I feel older than 
you,” Dorothy replied. . 

Walking now along the beach, she 
was reflecting that she was old. Her 
intercourse with Crystal, her per- 
ception of the facts of life, of ele- 
mental, primal life, her adoption of 
Min, had been paid for by the sacrifice 
of youth and youth’s charming illu- 
sions. More, the conviction had been 
forced upon her that the position of 
spectator in life’s comedy or tragedy 
was hers by divine assignment. Many 
young women come to this same 
conclusion without Dorothy’s excuse 
for it, and most of them, like Dorothy, 
have that same conviction as rudely 
shattered. 

For looking up, she met a big man 
face t6 face. 

It was Dick Gasgoyne. 

The effect of this meeting was most 
plainly shewn upon Dick, who, possi- 
bly, had never trained himself to 
disguise his emotions. Each recog- 
nised the other instantly, and simul- 
taneously. Afterwards, Dorothy often 
wondered whether or not she would 
have evoked sufficient strength of 
mind to turn aside and let Gasgoyne 
pass, had she seen him first. 

“Dorothy”; he held out his hand ; 
his voice trembled. 7 

** Dick.” 

‘* And, by Jove, that is Solomon !” 

To cover his emotion, for he had 
flushed deeply, Gasgoyne bent down, 
as soon as he had released Dorothy’s 
hand, to caress the terrier. Benjamin, a 
dog of intuitions like his distinguished 
father, and like him also hyper- 
critical in the choice of his “acquain- 
tance, welcomed Gasgoyne as if he 
were a long-lost brother. 

‘“He knows me,” said Dick, with 
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a laugh. ‘Good Solomon! Good 
faithful dog!” 

“Solomon is dead,” said Dorothy 
gravely. Her voice sounded cold. 

“* Dead ?” repeated Dick. 

““Ten years have passed.” 

“So they have.” 

** But dear old Solomon lives again 
in his son.” 

As the word “son” passed her 
lips she remembered Min, who at 
this moment might be coming with 
Susan to meet his own father. Her 
cheek paled. 

“We must have a talk,” said 
Gasgoyne abruptly. “I want to 
hear all about you, everything. 
Come !” 

His voice had the same masterful, 
vibrating ring, but the ten years 
had not dealt too kindly with him. 


His black hair was as thick as ever,’ 


but grizzled. About the eyes and 
mouth were many lines. 

‘““Is Mrs. Gasgoyne here’”’ | 

‘* Kitty ? You knew her once, didn’t 


you? No. Kitty is not here. I 
am alone. That is to say I was 
alone.” 


She followed him obediently and in 
silence. It is not easy to find a 
secluded spot in Margate at three upon 
a midsummer’s afternoon, but the 
overcoming of difficulties was Gas- 
goyne’s business and pleasure. He 
left the sands, crossed the shingle, 
ascended to the parade, and hailed 
a small carriage. 

** But, Dick——”’ 

“* Get in.” 

The driver asked for directions. 

“Drive into the country,” said 
Dick. 

“TI beg parding——”’ 

“Into the country, if there is a 
country.” -— 

‘‘ Right, sir. 
’earing.”’ 

Dick smiled, as he helped Dorothy 
into the ramshackle vehicle. She 
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had wondered why he had chosen 
the worst-looking cab on the rank. 
Now she understood. Dick had picked 
out a stupid, stolid coachman on 
purpose. His cleverness in_ this 
trifle brought back the old Dick 
with astonishing vividness. It was 
not remarkable that such a man 
had succeeded greatly. She decided 
that Dick, having, so to _ speak, 
selected the line of country, must 
pilot her across it. She would follow 
his lead. He said nothing for a 
minute at least; then, with his 
usual abruptness, he murmured in 
a low voice : 

“IT know this much: you married 
a man called Armine; you have a 
child, a boy ; Armine is dead. Lady 
Curragh told me that—and refused 
to give me your address.”’ 

‘‘Moira is a good friend.” 

‘* All the same, there was no reason 
that I could see why we shouldn’t 
meet.” 

‘That you could see ; perhaps not.” 

‘Do you know that I hunted all 
England for you when I came back ?” 

66 Yes.” 

‘Doll, bygones are bygones, but 
you didn’t give me a square deal. 
However, I’m not going to reproach 
you.” 

‘‘ That is very kind.”’ 

He looked at her so sharply, that 
she realised how carefully she must 
disguise even the inflections of her 
voice. Living at Champfleury and 
near Winchester had slightly blunted 
her weapons of fence. 

He continued, decisively: “I had 
to record my verdict, that is all, 
but for the future——’”’ 

“Well 2” 

“Doll, in the old days we were 
not only lovers but friends. I want 
a friend.” 

“You are making an offer of 
friendship ?”’ 

“Please call jt a renewal.” 
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“T live in a tiny cottage in the 
south of England; you have just 
taken, I hear, a sort of palace in 
Carlton House Terrace.” 

‘What of that ?” 

“Oh, everything—or nothing.” 

“And I am told the Helmingham 
people ”’ he paused. Then he added 
in a different tone: “They cut me, 
too.” 

They stared at each other in 
silence. Dorothyhad to pinch herself to 
make sure that she was not dreaming. 
Was it possible that Dick was sitting 
beside her? She saw that he had 
grown rather gaunt. Prosperity had 
not fattened him. Then she felt 
his hand upon hers. 

““ Doll,” he whispered. ‘‘ Why 
did you let me drop out of my 
life ? Was it because of Crystal ?” 

She released her hand. Faint colour 
flowed into her cheeks, as she replied : 
“Crystal had something to do with it.” 

“If you had cared as I cared——” 

She laughed for a second time. 
Gasgoyne frowned heavily. 

‘Oh, you women !”’ he said scorn- 
fully. 

It was one of the hardest moments 
of her life. Very slowly she turned 
her eyes away from his, and looked 
seaward. He perceived that she 
was deeply moved. Was it by re- 
gret ? Her weakness appealed ‘to 
himenormously. Ina different voice, 
he continued : “I beg your pardon, 
but it has always puzzled me why 
you, being the woman you are, were 
in such a hurry.” 

‘A hurry,” she repeated his words 
mechanically, to gain time to adjust 
her thought. So much hung upon 
each word. 

“Why yes; you must have mar- 
ried Armine almost at once. Do 
you mind speaking of him? I want 
to hear all that you care to tell 
me. I am looking forward to seeing 


your child. If I had a son——”’ 
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The eagerness in her face startled 
him, as she asked almost breathlessly : 

“Ts that a great grief ? You wish 
for a—son? You?” 

‘‘Am I a monster that I should not 
wish forason? If I had children ‘i 
He checked ' = himself suddenly, 
closing his lips with an effort that did 
not escape the woman watching him. 
In his eyes lay a look of hunger, 
quite unmistakable. Dorothy re- 
membered a phrase of Moira Cur- 
ragh’s: “‘ Kitty hates children.” 

“If you would rather not speak of 
Armine——”’ 

Dorothy answered hastily : “‘ There 
is So little to tell.” Then, seeing the 
strong hand beside her reaching out 
towards Min, tearing him away from 
her, she plunged to the depths. 
Hitherto, she had skirted Truth, had 
salved her conscience with the poor 
ointment of evasion. It had been 
nothing to her that the gossips 
at Champfleury and Winchester had 
placed the wrong construction upon 
her statements; it had been some- 
thing that no actual untruth had 
passed her lips. Some intuition had 
warned her that if Gasgoyne were 
told the truth, his love for her, 
only scotched not killed, would revive 
intensely magnified, omnipotent, irre- 
sistible. His Cesarean attributes had 
not suffered diminution, you may be 
sure. What he had lost in youthful 
beauty, he had gained in strength. 
His glance, the grasp of his hand, 
the power which emanated from him 
even in repose, made her tremble. 
A few minutes ago, she had reckoned 
herself old, a looker-on at life, with all 
a bystander’s indifference, or shall 
we say calmness. Now, she was 
swept away by stampeding thoughts, 
by the sense of her own weakness and 
inexperience. 

In a low voice, to the accompani- 
ment of the rattling of the little 
carriage, she said deliberately : 
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‘You spoke of my people cutting 
me. Why should they cut me?” 

** That is what I want to know.”’ 

“So clever a man might guess.”’ 

‘“You married what the good 
Helmingham folk would call beneath 
you, eh?” 

She drew a deep breath. Gasgoyne, 
naturally enough, would ask question 
after question, keeping her on the 
rack. How could she stop him? 
She perceived clearly one way out of a 
brambly thicket of fibs and evasions. 
She took it with almost desperate 
eagerness. Blushing, she whispered 
piteously: “Oh, Dick, don’t ask 
me any more questions! I, I—oh, 
what will you think of me !—I never 
married at all.” 

** You—never—married—at—all !” 

** Shush—h—h !”’ 

‘You never married,” he repeated 
confounded. 

‘ If—if the child’s father had come 
back, he would have married me. 
He did not come back.” 

“How you must have loved him 
to—to——”’ 

‘“Yes; I loved him.” 

Pride, not shame, emphasised her 
words. Gasgoyne, who was sitting 
very close to her, took her hand. 

“Oh! my poor Doll!” he said 
sadly. After this there was a long 
silence. Dorothy broke it, as she 
withdrew her hand from his clasp. 

* Will you tell the driver to turn 
back ?” 

6¢ No.”’ 

‘*T must insist. 
me.” 

“If this man were not dead, 
I—I——_” She felt that he had grown 
rigid. ‘‘ What was he like? What 
spell—_—”’ 

“Perhaps Crystal would have said 
that he was not unlike you.” 

It was the only taunt that passed 
her lips. It did its work. Gasgoyne 
stood up and touched the driver’s arm. 


My child will miss 
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‘* Turn back,” hesaid. ‘‘ Anddrive 
faster.” 

** Thank you,” whispered Dorothy, 
wondering why he did not get out 
and leave her. He answered the 
unspoken question almost imme- 
diately. She wondered if he had 
divined her thought. 

““T want to see the child,”’ he said 


harshly. 

“Why ?”” He noted the quaver 
of fear in her voice. 

“Why ? Because he is yours. Is 


not that a sufficient reason coming 

from me? Do you think that I am 

going to behave as your people did ? ”’ 
ce Then——”’ 

“ T feel myself responsible for what 
has happened. If I’d obeyed my 
instincts, if I’d stayed in England— 
Let me finish! I know what men 
and women are. I’m supposed to be 
one of the iron pots, but there are 
times when even iron melts, and 
because it is iron and heavy it sinks 
the deeper. You're not a light wo- 
man ; you never were, never could be. 
How you must have suffered! And 
yet, to-day,” he regarded her keenly, 
“to-day, you look the same Dorothy 
Fairfax : the sweetest, purest, kindest 
girl in the world. Well, it’s a mys- 
tery; but I know, I know, I repeat, 
that I’m partly responsible for this. 
I left you alone, when you most 
needed a friend. Dare you deny 
it ? Look me straight in the face, 
tell me you never cared for me, that 
you were fooling me, and Ill walk out 
of this trap and out of your life. Now!”’ 

He fixed his eyes upon hers, 
exacting the truth. She wondered 
whether she ought to lie, but the lie 
would not pass her lips. Her facul- 
ties reeled ; and she was within an 
ace of fainting outright. 

“Tam answered,” said Gasgoyne 
triumphantly. ‘I repeat, let by- 
gones be bygones. Iam your friend, 
and shall be your boy’s friend.” 
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Min was digging upon the sands, 
watched by the faithful Susan, when 
Dorothy appeared. At once she 
despatched the ancient handmaid 
to the hotel. She felt that it was 
impossible to take Susan into her 
confidence till a certain time had 
elapsed. Also, she feared that Susan 
might protest, and protest would be 
exasperatingly futile. Gasgoyne would 
have his way. She had left him on 
the parade, promising to return 
with the boy. 

Min’s feet had to be dried and his 
stockings and shoes put on. Dorothy 
explained that she had met a friend, 
who wished to make his acquaintance. 

‘“And, of course, Min, you will 
behave nicely, and not talk too much. 
You see this is an old friend, who 
knew me before you were born.”’ 

‘“TIs he a man, Mumsie ?”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘“T’m so glad. I like men.” 

She tried to smooth his _ hair, 
which escaped in thick curls beneath 
his hat. He wore sailor clothes: 
blue serge trousers and a white 
jumper. His skin was burnt brown 
by the sun; his eyes sparkled with 
health and vivacity. Dorothy won- 
dered whether she could have been 
prouder of him, had he been in very 
truth her own son. Then, quite 
suddenly, her heart seemed to stand 
still. She had forgotten the like- 
ness between father and child. If 
Dick should see what was so plain 
to her—! Ah, that was not likely. 
In any case, the risk must be run. 

They moved slowly through the 
crowd of trippers, Min hanging back 
to listen to the chorus of the latest 
‘coon’ song. One of the minstrels, 
catching sight of Min’s glowing face, 
made comical grimaces. The boy 
laughed joyously, entering easily into 
the humours of the scene, acknow- 
ledging the appeal of mirth and 
holiday-making. 
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“* He made a face at me, Mumsie ; 
wasn’t it friendly of him ?” 

‘Very friendly.” 

“Susan says all these niggers are 
white men.” 

“Yes; they’re not so black as 
they paint themselves.”’ 

She laughed ; Min looked up into 
her face with a slightly injured 
expression. 

‘* Have you made a joke, Mumsie ? 
I don’t see it. Tell me.” 

‘You wouldn’t understand what 
I was laughing at, Min.” 

‘You might let me try,” he 
protested. 

A minute later, Gasgoyne’s piercing 
eyes were upon her and the boy. 
He greeted Min gravely, placing his 
hands upon the boy’s_ shoulders, 
constraining him to meet his glance. 
Min gazed frankly and _ seriously 
into the face of his mother’s old 
friend. 

“How do you do, Master—— ?” 

“We call him ‘ Min.’ ” 

‘“Shail we sit down ?” 

There was a bench close by, and 
the three sat down upon it. Gas- 
goyne stared hard at the boy. 

‘“He reminds me of somebody,” 
he said, “ but not of you,” he turned 
to Dorothy. 

‘‘ Mumsie says I’m like my father.” 

Again Dorothy blushed. She told 
herself angrily and with humilia- 
tion that she was behaving like a 
schoolgirl. Fortunately Gasgoyne 
would put his own interpretation 
upon these exasperating blushes. He 
did not appear to notice them, for 
he still stared meditatively at the 
boy. 

‘Father was big, and brave, and 
handsome, and good—like you,” he 
added. 

‘* How do you know I’m good ?” 

‘" You’re Mumsie’s friend.” 

‘Just so. What a convincing 


reply.” 
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Suddenly, he picked up Min as if 
he was a small puppy, and placed 
him on his knee. 

“We are going to be pals,” he 
declared. 

“OQ” course,” said Min. 
am I to call you ?” 

“Uncle Dick, if you like.” 

“That will do very well,” said 
Dorothy hastily. Again she was struck 
with Gasgoyne’s quick wit in con- 
cealing his name. And her sense 
of his cleverness was even more 
deeply enhanced when he began to 
talk to the boy easily and naturally. 
Undoubtedly, he wished to give 
Dorothy time to regain her natural 
colour and self-control. Min prattled 
away gaily ; Gasgoyne felt his sturdy 
little limbs, his firm muscles. 
thy knew what was passing in his 
mind : that he was wishing that such 
a son had been given to him. If he 
knew—— ? 

At the same instant, the terrible 
question presented itself: Had the 
moment come when she ought to 
tell him. And if she told him every- 
thing, would he take Min away ? 
All her plans began to crumble. 
Heretofore, her decision to keep Min’s 
birth a secret from his father had 
been bolstered by a score of reasons 
too obvious to be recited. Who 
could doubt that in keeping the child, 
the dead mother’s legacy to her, 
she had acted in the child’s best 
interests ? And Dorothy was of too 
practical and sensible a nature to 
regret the past. Right or wrong, she 
knew that in so far as a mortal may 
she had done what she conceived to be 
her duty. Evil, not good, had urged 
her once to take Min to Gasgoyne. 

But now the conditions were en- 
tirely'_ different. 

As if in a dream she _ heard 
Gasgoyne talking to his son. They 
had reached the inexhaustible subject 
of school life. 


“© What 


Doro- 
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‘We have great fun. One fellow, 
Billy Parflete, hasa glasseye. Andhe 
slips it in and out. The other 
morning old Mirehouse caught us 


playing catch with it.” 


“Did she confiscate the eye or 
merely tell its owner to mind it ?” 

““She gave us lines, but she 
laughed ; she’s not a bad sort, old 
Mirehouse.”’ 

““Of course you have a tremen- 
dous chum ?” 

“Yes; Billy Parflete. He’s quite 
mad. Nobody knows what Billy 
will do or say next. He doesn’t 
know himself.” 

‘* How exciting !” 

“Isn’t it? He has red hair and 
freckles. The other day you’d have 
simply died of laughing. Billy’s grand- 
father is nearly stone deaf.” 

** Afflicted family, the Parfletes.”’ 

“ Aren’t they ? Billy’s father has 
one leg shorter than the other. But 
the grandfather has a long ear trum- 
pet. And Billy loathes speaking down 
it, because he never knows what to 
say. Just before I got the measles, 
Billy’s grandfather came to Miss 
Mirehouse’s to see us, and old Mire- 
house told Billy to say something 
interesting to the old gentleman. 
And what do you think he said ?” 

““T can’t imagine.” 

‘“ Before all of us too,’? Min chuck- 
led. ‘“‘ Why, he said quite clearly into 
the trumpet: ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo !’ 
You see, he’s quite mad, isn’t he ?” 

“ Quite,”” Gasgoyne assented. He 
glanced at Dorothy. Her face looked 
pale enough now, and about her mouth 
were lines of pain, Gasgoyne lifted 
Min from his knees, and stood up. 

‘‘Let’s do Margate properly,” he 
proposed. ‘Then tea, eh? Tea— 
and shrimps. Come on!”’ 


‘‘ There’s a merry-go-round,” sug- 


gested Min. 


“Thank you for mentioning it. 
We'll have a turn at once.” 
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Min seized his hand, and the three 
set off; surely the strangest trio 
in all Margate. A delightful hour to 
Min followed. Gasgoyne entered into 
the fun of the fair with the vivacity 
and enjoyment which brought back 
to Dorothy the hours of their engage- 
ment. Gasgoyne’s laugh was as ready, 
as cheery, as of yore. When she 
looked at him, her heart beat, her 
pulses thrilled. They visited the shoot- 
ing galleries, where Gasgoyne’s per- 
formance with the rifle filled the small 
boy with awe and ecstatic admiration. 
Then there was a punching pad, the 
lifting machine, the ascending block of 
wood, all of which registered in large 
black letters the result of physical 
strength. Min screamed with delight 
when Gasgoyne smote with wooden 
mallet, and the ascending block struck 
the bell at the top of the pole. 

‘“'You’re the strongest man here,” 
he said. “Isn’the?” He appealed 
to the old woman, who was scooping 
in Gasgoyne’s pennies. 

‘““Of course he is,’ she replied ; 
“and you'll be as strong some day, 
my little gentleman.” She looked at 
Dorothy, then at Gasgoyne. 

“The very image of his pa, too, 
if you'll excuse me, Ma’am.”’ 

After a shy at the cocoa-nuts, they 
had tea in a shelter overlooking 
the sea. Min, without invitation, 
climbed on to his new friend’s knee, 
and, being tired, and also somno- 
lently full of shrimps and brown 
bread and butter, fell asleep. 

‘Put him down,” said Dorothy. 

“No. What a jolly little chap it 
is,’ he sighed: the sparkle died in 
his clear blue eyes. Then he added 
abruptly : ‘““ My God! to think that 
he might have been ours.” 

“Don’t !? Dorothy murmured. 

**T pitied you half an hour ago, my 
poor Doll, but now ITenvy you. You 
are on the sunny side of the hill. 
Tell me of your life.” 


died half a dozen times. 
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She described the trivial round, 
not without a certain humour: imi- 
tating one or two neighbours upon 
whom the moss grew thickly and 
verdantly. Unconsciously, each as- 
sumed the intimacy of old days. 
Once or twice Gasgoyne interrupted 
her, catching her unspoken thought, 
forestalling her words in that fashion 
so delightful amongst sympathetic 
friends. Then, sensible that she was 
letting herself go, that the old inti- 
macy was as strong, possibly stronger 
than before, she paused and said 
with slight confusion : “ That is my 
life ; andITenjoyit. Whatis yours ?” 
““Mine ?” he laughed grimly. “TI 
have my work ; it interests me.” 

After a significant silence, he con- 
tinued in a slightly different tone: 
‘““Why should I pretend with you ? 
Outside of my work, in which I have 
had the luck to succeed far beyond 
my deserts, I am nothing ; a cypher!” 

The distress in Dorothy’s eyes 
made him mutter half an apology. 

“It had to be said. In the old 
days you could draw the very heart 
out of me with a glance, and, by 
Jove! you can do it still. I’ve 
never whined to anybody else, but 
somehow I had to tell you.” 

“Why did you marry her ?” 

At last the question was out: the 
question she had put to herself a 
thousand times. ) 

66 Why ? 293 

*“Shush—h—h! Speak lower!” ; 

“Why? Because you’d thrown 
me over. A fool’s reason. When 
I crawled away from those devils 
in the hills, more dead than 
alive, what gave me strength ? You. 
If it hadn’t been for you I’d have 
But I hung 
on. Doll’s waiting for me, I said. 
When I got back to our own people, 
the first thing I looked for was a 
letter from you. You were never 
out of my head, night or day. Ask 
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the pal who nursed me whose name 
was on my lips. Yours. Of course 
I knew that you had heard I was dead ; 
but I would have staked my body 
here and my soul hereafter that you 
were still waiting——”’ 

She turned aside her wet eyes. 

‘* When I reached England, I found 
you had disappeared. You were 
not dead. I asked myself why you 
had cut all threads between us, be- 
cause I found out that you had slipped 
out of sight before my reported death. 
Was there any answer but one? 
You had no use for me. Do you 
remember my letter to Solomon ? 
Did you get it?” 

It lay in her desk at that moment, 
between some pressed flowers that 
he had given to her. 

“Yes ; I got it.” 

“And yet you ask why I married 
Kitty Tabard? ” 

““It was a cruel question. 
beg your pardon.” 

“IT haven’t answered it yet, but I 
will. I married the first woman who 
was kind to me.” 

He moved impatiently : immedi- 
ately Min woke up. For an instant 
he was plainly puzzled to find himself 
in the arms of a stranger. 

““Mummie! ” 

“Here I am, Min.’’ 


I—I 


“Qh, it’s Uncle Dick. Id for- 
gotten.”” Herubbedhiseyes. Doro- 
thy rose. 


“We must go back to the hotel. 
Thank you for a delightful afternoon.”’ 

She spoke composedly, conscious 
that Min’s eyes were upon her face. 

‘** Have you a headache, Mumsie ? 
You look tired. Good-night, Uncle 
Dick—and thanks awfully.” 

“Hold on,” said Gasgoyne. He 
suddenly realised that they were 
escaping ; he did not even know their 
address in Margate. * ‘‘ We must make 
plans for to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow ?” repeated Dorothy. 
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‘“‘T invite you both to a picnic.” 
Min clapped his hands. 
‘“Mumsie, won’t that be simply 


splendid ? You are a nice Uncle 
Dick.”’ 

66 But 39 

“‘Tinsist. I leave in the afternoon. 
Don’t refuse! What difference can 
it make ?”’ 


With some hesitation, impelled 
partly by Min’s entreaties, Dorothy 
consented to name time and place. 
Gasgoyne entered both in a small 
notebook. Then he took leave of 
them, and walked swiftly away. 
Min gazed after him, eyes and mouth 
agape with admiration and affection. 

“He is just right,”’ he declared. 
“You know, Mumsie, I shouldn’t 
have minded a bit if Uncle Dick 
had been my father. Mumsie!” 

To his surprise, Dorothy had picked 
him up suddenly and hugged him. 
Such a demonstration from an un- 
demonstrative woman startled the 
child. But he returned her kisses 
with ardour. 

‘Tf, if, Min, Uncle Dick had been 
your own father, do you think you 
would have loved him more than you 
love me ? ”’ 

‘’ Never, Mumsie,”’ he replied sym- 
pathetically; ‘never! O’ course, I 
couldn’t love anyone as I love you.” | 

She felt his hot little lips upon her 
cheek and was comforted. 


CHAPTER X. | 

After Min was in bed and asleep, 
Dorothy told the faithful Susan what 
had passed. Somewhat to her sur- 
prise, Susan betrayed neither aston- 
ishment nor regret. 

‘“I knew you’d meet, sooner or 
later,” she said calmly. 

“Susan, if you could have seen 
them together ! And all the time, 
something was urging me to tell 
him, and if I tell him, will he take 
Min away?” | 
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Susan considered. Age had not 
blunted her tongue or her _ per- 
ceptions. 

“He might take him away,” she 
said presently. ‘‘ Anyways you can’t 
afford to run no risks, ma’am” 
her thin lips tightened. “It’s rather 
late to speak now.”’ 

‘““He’s very rich. He could give 
Min what I can never give him.”’ 

“Can he give him a mother’s 
love and tenderness?”’ Not he. 
Master Min is yours, Miss Dorothy ; 
my mind’s clear on that. If ten 
thousand fathers wanted him and 
could give him the world and the 
glory thereof I’d send ’em all 
packing.” 

‘“Mr. Gasgoyne is not very happy 
at home.” 

‘He told you that ? Then I think 
very little of him. I’m an old maid, 
but I know something of men. He’ll 
be asking you to be extry kind to 
him.” 

‘Susan !” 

“Yes; Dm Susan; and _ Ive 
served you for thirty years. He 
oughtn’t to have said that. Did he 
ask questions? Did you _ have 
to.——”’ 

““T stopped his questions. 
not likely to ask any more.” 

‘Oh, isn’t he ?” 

‘““ And after to-morrow we shan’t 
meet again.” 

“Then you 
morrow :”’ 

‘“* For the last time.” 

‘And you think you know Mr. 
Gasgoyne ?”’ Susan sniffed very 
aggressively, but Dorothy remained 
silent. Later, when Susan was brush- 
ing her hair,.she said lightly : “ You 
have a conscience, Susan ?”’ 

‘“'Yes,m’m; I hope so.” 

“And it is clear on this point? 
Min is mine, not his?”’ 

“I say that the child belongs 
to the woman who saved his life 


He 1s 


are meeting to- 
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before he was born, and has been an 
angel of love and tenderness to him 
ever. since.” . 

‘“ These are sweet words, but you 
are pulling my hair horribly.” 

Susan faced her mistress, brush 
in hand. She waved it dramati- 
cally, as if it were a sword. 

“You asked me if I’d a con- 
science just now; a nice question, 
too. Well, it is my conscience or 
my common-sense that tells me 
that the worst as could happen 
to Master Min would be to learn 
that you wasn’t his mother; that 
all these years you’d been pretendin’ 
with him ?”’ 

** Pretending ?”’ 

““He’d think it was that. It’s 
my belief you’re thinking at this 
moment more of Mr. Gasgoyne 
than of Master Min.”’ 

There was so much truth under- 
lying this that Dorothy winced. 

Next day dawned clear and warm. 
A light breeze tempered the heat 
of the sun and dimpled the smooth 
surface of the sea. Dorothy and 
Min bathed early; a quick dip 
before breakfast. After a _ dis- 
turbed and feverish night, the salt 
water acted upon Dorothy as a 
sort of miraculous tonic. She got 
out of bed tired and. spiritless ; 
hardly able to respond to the boy’s 
wild manifestation of delight be- 
cause the weather was so fine. 
But she came out of the sea a 
young woman, sanguine, laughing 
at the fears of the previous night, 
and the jeremiads of Susan Judkins. 

At breakfast Min said : 

“Oh, Mummie, how nice you 
look !”’ 

66 Do I 2”? 

‘* Your eyes are lovely. And the 
sun seems to have got into your 
hair. Mine is so beastly sticky ; 
but then you Soe wet yours, 
do you?” 
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6e No.” 

““I dare say you wish to look 
your very beautifullest to-day, to 
please Uncle Dick.” . 

“Min, you men are all alike ; 
you think we women make ourselves 
nice only to please you.” 

But she blushed as she spoke, 
because she had been more than 
usually careful to keep her hair 
dry. 

At the hour appointed Gasgoyne 
drove up in a carriage and pair. 
Inside were two hampers. 

‘“How many people have you 
asked to lunch ?”’ 

! ‘* Two,” he replied promptly, “* but 
to me those two are a big crowd. 
Besides, this is a special occasion.”’ 

He laughed gaily, conscious per- 
haps that he also was looking and 
feeling his best. Dorothy found 
herself admiring his general appear- 
ance of maturity lightened by the 
inherent boyishness which would be 
his if he lived to become a cen- 
tenarian. Thesun brought out every 
line upon his face, but these, she 
reflected, were the scars of a fighter, 
of a conqueror. 

*““You look stunning, 
doesn’t she, old boy ?”’ 

Min, delighted at being addressed 
as ‘old boy,” responded fervently. 
Susan came out carrying wraps ; 
Gasgoyne shook her by the hand 
and enquired after her health. 

‘*'You’ve not forgotten me, Mrs. 
Judkins ? ” 

‘“You’re not one as is easily 
forgot, sir,’’ replied Susan grimly. 

Disproval of the jaunt expressed 
itself in firmly-compressed lips and 
hair drawn tightly back from the 
temples. 

‘What a fine day we have,” 
continued Gasgoyne. 

‘‘Fine enough, sir; we'll hope 
it will end as it’s begun. Shall 
I put in an umbrella, m’m?”’ . 


Doll ; 
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“Certainly not,” said Dorothy. 
“The sight of it would remind 
me that it might rain.” 

Benjamin expressed sympathy with 
this sentiment in a sharp bark. 
He had jumped into the carriage 
as soon as it arrived, sitting up 
on the front seat, begging. He 
wanted to make sure of his invi- 
tation. 

“That tyke makes me forget 
everything,’ said Gasgoyne. 

Susan sniffed. “‘He makes me 
remember everything,’ she mut- 
tered to herself, as she went back 
into the hotel. 

They drove off, very gaily, to 
the accompaniment of a piano organ 
and Benjamin’s barks. Passing down 
the parade, every man, woman, 
and child who saw them smiled 
pleasantly. People go to Margate 
to enjoy themselves, and each indi- 
vidual pleasure party justifies itself 
as being part and parcel of the 
universal happiness. 

‘Really we are doing nothing 
more than our duty,” said Gas- 
goyne. 

He told Dorothy that he had 
heard of a secluded cove a few miles 
away, whither they were bound. 

““[ don’t believe there is such 
a place,’ said Dorothy. 

‘* Perhaps not, but if there is, our 
driver will find it, because a double 
fare hangs upon his discovery of 
it. This fellow is the guide, philoso- 
pher and friend of all honeymooning 
couples.”’ 

** Dick, how little you have changed 
in some things.” 

‘’'We are going to 
to-day.” 

The once familiar word brought 
a pang to Dorothy’s heart and 
a question to Min’s lips. 

“What does ‘walladge’ mean, 
Uncle Dick ?” 

“What! You have never heard 


‘ walladge ’ 
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it! Why, your mother invented 
it only yesterday.”’ 

‘Only yesterday ? ”’ 

‘*T am sure it was only yesterday.” 
He interpreted the word : explaining 
that it might be used in a mental 
and spiritual sense. 

‘““'You see we are going to soak 
ourselves in a good time.” 

‘““Uncle Dick, why didn’t you come 
before ?”’ 

‘“What a fool I was not to.” 

Dorothy lay back smiling: well 
content that Dick and Min should 
sustain the talk. After all, how 
foolish it would be not to soak 
herself, like the other two, in this 
good time, which might never come 
again; for the night’s vigil had 
bound with brass her determination 
to keep herself and Min out of 
Gasgoyne’s way. They had met 
this once, like ships crossing in 
mid-ocean and bespeaking each other. 
Susan was right: for her to be seen 
in Gasgoyne’s company was to court 
disaster. 

They drove on through the soft 
summer air with the sea sparkling 
on their right and the pleasant green 
country on the left. In the mea- 
dows the hay, just cut, lay in long 
lines to dry; the scent of it floated 
to them mingled with the pungent 
odour of thesea. Big wains moved 
slowly across the fields, and the 
sound of the haymakers’ voices 
alternated with happy intermit- 
tencies of silence. 

‘‘Qur driver is going to earn his 
double fare,’’ said Gasgoyne. “It 
is hard to believe we are nat 
more than five miles from Margate.”’ 

Presently, the road descended 
sharply, and they found themselves 
close to a tiny cove with brown 
spreading sands in front of it, 
and some trees bordering a small 
stream. The driver pulled up. 

“‘Here ye are!” 
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They descended ; congratulating 
their guide and themselves. The 
spot was charming, and within 
reasonable distance of a _ tavern 
where the horses could be baited. 
The hampers were carried to the 
trees and one of them unpacked. 

‘““'What can be in the other ?”’ 
said Min. 

““Tf you survive the enormous 
luncheon you are about to eat, 
you will find out,’ said Gasgoyne 
solemnly. ‘‘Now then, you and I 
must wait upon your mother: 
she is the queen of the feast; 
and we are her humble slaves. 
Come on !”’ 

Out of the hamper he pulled a 
bottle of champagne. 

*“* There’s ginger pop for you, Min.”’ 

They laid the cloth, and set upon 
it varied delicacies; the best to 
be procured in Margate. 

‘* Dick, howextravagant you have 
been !” 

** Doll, the best in the world is 
not too good for us to-day.” 

‘*“Mummie, we shall have the 
indigest,’’ said Min. Then he added 
naively, “‘Idon’tmind. Susan says: 
*Enough’s as good as a feast,’ 
but, oh, Uncle Dick, I have just 
wanted to try the feast once!” 

“Give your mother some salmon 
and mayonnaise. I’m going to open 
the fizz.” 

The meal was a tremendous suc- 
cess. Dorothy said little, but a 
good listener in a party of three 
is indispensable. Benjamin attended 
strictly to business ; he performed 
all his father’s tricks and one or two 
of his own, cleaning the plates 
conscientiously without using either 
hot water or cloths. . 

‘* Benjamin is still hungry, Uncle 
Dick.” 

‘“ Happy Benjamin!”’ murmured 
Gasgoyne. He lit a long cigar, 
and gazed steadily at Dorothy. 
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“Enjoyed it ?” 

Min answered incredulously: “‘ How 
can you ask such a question ?”’ 

“We have walladged,” said Gas- 
goyne solemnly. 

‘* But, Uncle Dick, what ¢s in 
the other hamper? Not—tea ?”’ 

‘* You ought to be able to nose out 


your own wares, old Father 
Christmas.”’ 
‘Toys !” shouted Min. “Oh, 


Uncle Dick !”’ 

The second hamper was unpacked 
with even greater enthusiasm than 
the first. It held priceless surprises : 
a model of a racing yacht, a knife, 
a small box of conjuring tricks, 
and a gun-metal watch. Dorothy 
protested, but Gasgoyne laughed 
cheerily. 

‘“ These are arrears ; just arrears. 
The watch is a cheap one, Master 
Min ; but it will teach you how to 
take care of a better later on. 
I dare say you will be able to sail 
your cutter on that pool over 
there.” 

The boy ran off after thanking 
Gasgoyne  effusively. The man 
laughed, looking at Dorothy with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“T hate to tell a youngster 
to make himself scarce,’’ he mur- 
mured. 

‘You thought of that when you 
bought the boat ?”’ 

‘“Of course. Now, Doll, we can 
talk.” But for a moment he re- 
garded her attentively ; then, in a 
different tone, he said quietly: 
** The possession of that jolly kid has 
made you a beautiful woman——”’ 

‘“My dear Dick, don’t let’s waste 
precious time talking nonsense.” 

‘“T have learnt to detest mere 
surface prettiness, long lashes, regu- 
lar features——- But you! Gad! 
you’re a wonder.” 

‘* Dick, before the boy comes back 


I want to tell you that we mustn’t 
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meet again. I have thought it 
all out.” 

“* So have I.” 

‘* And surely you understand——”’ 

‘‘ That we are not to meet again ° 
Certainly not. This is the first of 
innumerable ‘ walladges.’ ”’ 

‘* It is the last,’ she said, with a 
shade of irritation. 

Gasgoyne threw away his cigar, 
stood up, and came quite near. 

‘“You were never a stickler for 
conventionality, Doll. And yester- 
day—well, I don’t want to remind 
you of anything disagreeable on 
such a day as this, but you gave me 
plainly to understand that you had 
thrown your cap over the wind- 
mill.”’ 

** Go on.” 

““That’s it. I mean to go on; 
and I won’t look back. I always 
try to profit by my past mistakes 
and the mistakes of others.” 

“* An excellent recipe for success 
as the world measures it.”’ 

‘* Just so: as the world measures 
it; but I don’t happen to use the 
world’s footrule. At least, not in 
private. Between ourselves, strictly 
between ourselves, I look upon | 
myself as a colossal failure. Do 
you know that I’ve enjoyed the last 
two hours more than any _ two 
hours I’ve spent since you and I 
parted ?” 

“ T beg you——”’ 

‘“T am stating a fact. You are 
clever enough to draw the correct 
inference. I’ve worked like a slave, 
now I want to take it easy—now and 
then; not often, but once amonth 
or so.”’ 

** You must have other friends ?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, smiling 
grimly. All the boyishness and 
gladness had faded out of his 
strong face, as he'stood looking 
down upon her. Of a sudden, pity 
for him flooded Dorothy’s heart. 
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She divined, as he knew she would, 
all that he left unsaid. 

“I offered you my _ friendship 
yesterday,” he continued. She con- 
fronted his glance with eyes as steady 
as his. 

“You did, Dick. And I lay 
awake last night, thinking that it 
was the most unfriendly thing you 
could do.”’ 

6¢ Why ? 99 

“Because of Min.” 

He was quick to see the joint 
in her harness. ‘‘Oh, because of 
Min, eh? If it were not for Min, 
we might become friends again ?”’ 

“* Perhaps.” 

“Well, I'll say this to you: if 
Min were my son, I’d do what I could 
for him, of course, but I’m hanged 
if I’d let him interfere with my own 
life and happiness. I should be 
more interested in myself than in 
him.”’ 

“I see,’ said Dorothy, thought- 
fully. She was wondering whether 
poor Crystal had divined in Gas- 
goyne this dominant egoism when 
she gave her son to her specially 
instead of to the father. She heard 
Gasgoyne’s rather impatient tones: 
““] have never quite understood 
you, Dorothy.” 

“That is perfectly true. For- 
tunately, considering that I am 
a woman, I understand myself. 
My dearest friend never visits me 
in my own house; nor do I go to 
hers.”’ 

“You count Moira Curragh your 
dearest friend.”’ 

** She came to me in my trouble. 
You said just now that I was never 
a stickler for conventionality. But 
surely you know that the man or 
woman who strays a hairsbreadth 
beyond the line which society has 
drawn must sooner or later be 
punished for being out of bounds. 
Perhaps my punishment is _ that 
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now I must walk in chains because 
of my former freedom.” 

‘** You look as if you hugged your 
chains.” 

For an instant her eyes blazed: 
then the self-mastery of ten years 
came to her defence. She lowered 
her lids. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said Gas- 
goyne, with real feeling. ‘I was a 
brute to say that ; but it may serve 
to show you what a power you still 
have over me.”’ 

He took her hand and pressed it 
tenderly. It was a lover, not a friend, 
who looked deep into her eyes 
trying to read what message lay 
there for him. She released herself 
quickly ; but he saw that she trem- 
bled, that she was frightened. Her 
next words, spoken on the impulse 
of the moment, confirmed this. 

“It is you who have the power,” 
she faltered. ‘‘ Oh, Dick, be gen- 


erous! Leave me in peace!” — 
‘‘T have the power? You admit 
that ?” 


The gladness and even triumph 
in his voice told her what a blunder 
she had made. Her teeth closed 
over her lip in annoyance. This 
was the result of living out of the 
world, in quiet places among 
quiet people who talked of their 
sport, their servants, their children, 
and what they read in a daily 
newspaper. Her continued quickly, 
as if he wished to follow upan 
advantage gained—the natural in- 
stinct of a fighter. 

‘Doll, dear, I can’t help thinking 
that you did in haste what I did. 
Great Heaven! you were not the 
sort of girl to wear the willow. 
You are flesh and blood, not an 
icicle. Because I was swept out 
of your life, you had to accept 
another man’s love. I know nothing 
about Armine except what the boy 
tells me; and you must have told 
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him. He was strong, it seems, 
and brave, and handsome. But in 
my bones I know that you didn’t 
love him as you loved me. Did 
you ?”’ 

She made no answer. 

** I was the first,’ he whispered. 

“You are speaking like a mad- 
man.” 

“Doll, did you love this boy’s 
father as you loved me?” 

She raised her eyes. 

‘ Yes,’’ she said firmly. 

He drew back. Something in 
her glance told him that she was 
speaking the truth. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and let a faint laugh 
escape him. 

““Yes; I have been behaving 
like a madman.” 

He walked away, turning his 
back upon her. She saw that he 
was only defeated for the instant, 
that he would return to the assault ; 
and her knees were as wax, her 
heart melting within her. If she 
raised her hand, he would be at 
her feet. And why not? A sudden 
recklessness seized and shook her. 
The life she had found sufficient 
burst like a pretty toy balloon. She 
put her hand to her throat as if its 
petty round of small duties and 
amusements were strangling her. A 
vision of life as it might be lived with 
Dick arose like an exquisite mirage in 
a desert. He had said that she 
had thrown her cap over the wind- 
mill. It was true. In Winchester 
men and women eyed her askance. 
Her own people believed her to be 
a light woman. She had the name, 
and now the game itself was offered. 
Dick was rich, powerful, sure to 
succeed greatly anywhere. Under 
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kindlier skies, in the Colonies or 
America—— 

She covered her eyes. Dick was 
still increasing the distance between 
them. If he turned, he would read 
her and know. 

*“Mummie !” 

Min, breathless and flushed stood 
before her. Too excited to notice 


her agitation, he gasped out : 


‘““ My boat is sailing away, Mum- 
mie. I shall lose it. Uncle Dick! 
—Uncle Dick!” 

Gasgoyne turned as Dorothy rose 
to her feet. 

“We must rescue Min’s boat,” 
She said gravely. ‘‘ Come!” 

Min ran back, as they followed 
quickly. Dorothy said gently: “We 
ought not to have left him.”’ 

Gasgoyne met her glance. 

“You do hug your chains,” he 
said abruptly; “and your chains 
are his arms.” 


The errant boat was captured. 

** T nearly lost it,” said the grateful 
Min. ‘‘Oh, Mumsie, it was an 
awful moment, wasn’t it.” 

** Awful.” 

‘You looked nearly as frightened 
as I was.” 

That night, when she bade him 
good-night, the child lifted his sleepy 
eyes to hers. 

‘* Hasn’t it been a perfectly splen- 
did day,” he whispered. “ But it 
might have been quite spoilt at the 
end, mightn’t it ?”’ 

66 Yes.’’ 

She answered soberly, knowing 
that the day had not been spoilt. 
For her was the sweet consolation 
of a child’s kiss; but Gasgoyne 
had gone away frowning. 
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HEN Lord Norwood finished 
reading the cablegram he 
threw open his. desk. 
He seized a bundle of tele- 

graph forms and filled in four: their 
wording in each case was the same. 

“* Startling news of Mathews ! Meet 
me at Sports Club to-night—nine 
o’clock !” 

Each wire fell into the hands of a 
keen sportsman. 

The messages despatched, Lord 
Norwood set out to find his sister, 
the Honourable Eva Randolph. 

The girl stood in a garden, and 
when discovered by her brother, she 
was admiring a group of peculiarly 
coloured snapdragon. The blue over- 
all she wore was smeared with fresh 
dark mould; her hands, which she 
held clear of her person, were of the 
earth earthy. She turned an amused 
face over her shoulder to greet the 
young man. 

* Well, Eva,’ said Lord Norwood, 
his gruff voice striving to be tender, 
“at what unreasonable hour did you 
turn out this morning ?” 

‘* As the bells were ringing five,” 
she said; then she added with en- 
thusiasm, “‘Oh, Jim, you should 
- have seen the glorious morning.” 

The noble lord was not so sure. 

Five!’ he ejaculated, glancing 
at his watch “‘and it is now eight. 
Let us have breakfast at once.” 

““T am simply appallingly hungry,” 
answered the girl lightly, as she 
gathered a sprig of Nancy Pretty, 
and turning, said to her brother, 
‘* Let me pin this in your coat.”” She 
glanced questioningly into his face 
as she arranged the buttonhole, but 


read nothing, save that he endured 
her patiently. 

“Come along then,” he said, slip- 
ping her arm, grimy hand and all, 
through his. Then the girl knew 
that something out of the common 
had happened, and _ she wondered 
if her brother had made up his 
mind to get married. 

Breakfast concluded, Lord Nor- 
wood said gently, but abruptly, “I 
have received a cable from Canada.” 

He paused, but his sister remaining 
silent, he continued: 

** I can’t make much out of it, but 
what little I do understand, does not 
seem to be good news.” 

“It is from Frank ?”’ she asked. 

“From Frank, yes—in a way. 
You may read it for yourself,” 
and he handed her the méssage. 

Reading, the girl saw the wire 
had been put on at Winnipeg, having 
been forwarded so far by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s agent at Fort 
Churchill. The message read :— 

‘* Have found canoe drifting Hud- 
son Bay, containing Mathews’ In- 
dian, La Loup, dead. Following letter 
on him. Begin. Midst of Hazard 
Hills. La Loup will tell you all. 
The prospect of sitting in the centre 
of a block of ice for ever and ever 
is disconcerting. To be of service 
to me alive, reach here before first 
serious frost. Anyway, come. As- 
cend Quoich River, 75 miles, to 
large cataract, then eastward to 
highest hilltop. La Loup will guide. 
End. Cannot understand situation. 
First frost middle October.”’ 

Miss Randolph’s eyes flashed inter- 
rogation. Her brother shook his head. 
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**I know no more than you do,” 
he said. 

** What does it mean, Jim ?” she 
asked, the cablegram spread out 
before her. 

“*] don’t understand it,’ he replied 
seriously. “‘ But we do know that 
Frank started from Fort Churchill 
when the ice broke up on Hudson’s 
Bay. He meant to go to Chester- 
field Inlet in order to ascend the 
Quoich River to some spot offering 
a lead into the Hazard Hills. We 
also know that he took with him the 
Indian, La Loup. Now we know 
La Loup is dead; found dead in 
his canoe with Frank’s cryptogram- 
matic letter upon him, and—that 
is all.”’. 

‘““But, Jim, the cable tells us 
more ; it says Frank is alive.” 

“‘That is quite true, and we also 
infer from it, that he is safe until 
October.” 

“Centre of a block of ice! What 
do you make of it anyway ?”’ asked 
the girl. 

‘* We can only piece together what 
we know and add the message to it. 
Frank evidently thought La Loup 
would interpret his letter, but here 


is the letter, and La Loup is 
dead,” Lord Norwood concluded 
dejectedly. 


‘Is there time to reach the Hazard 
Hills before October ?”’ inquired his 
sister. 

*’ Barely time, I fancy,” said the 
young man. 

‘Then we must set out at once,” 
the girl said decidedly. 

Lord Norwood looked a protest, 
but he said :— 

‘“T have wired Abbey, Gregory, 
Brasher and Gladwyn to meet me 
this evening. We will organise a 
party and set out at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

» ““Tfshall be ready when you are,” 
said the girl. 
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* You, Eva!’ exclaimed Lord Nor- 
wood. ‘You must not go.” 

“Nevertheless I am going.” 

Norwood leaned back in_ his 
chair and shoved his hands deep into 
his pockets. He sat for a time 
silent, then, without looking up, 
he said : 

“Eva, let us talk seriously. All 
who go on this expedition must work 
hard and suffer many deprivations. 
We cannot be hindered by a girl, so, 
my dear, be sensible. Ask yourself — 
why you should hinder the search 
party.” 

The Honourable Eva slowly arose 
and stood at the end of the table. 

‘‘ Jim,” she said, “I have asked 
myself, and the answer returns to me 
quickly. ‘Frank is in danger, and 
he loves you.’ I shall not hinder you. 
I am no infant. I have paddled in 
streams through Canadian wilder- 
nesses. I have roughed it in the 
forest, and have grown strong and 
fearless. I can paddle and shoot and 
tramp with the strongest.” 

“But, my dear Eva, you have 
camped and canoed as the daughter 
of a high official in Canada. That is 
one thing; but to rough it with a 
party of men, eagerly pushing for- 
ward to the rescue of a friend in an 
unknown jegion, is quite another 
matter.” 

““T am ready for the new ex- 
perience,”’ said the girl. 

‘“To-night we meet to decide on 
what course to pursue,” said her ” 
brother, ‘“‘and whatever conclusions 
are come to will be carried out in- 
flexibly. We must begin as we mean 
to continue, by allowing no ex- 
traneous interests to stand in the 
way of success. While sympathising 
with your anxiety for your fiance, 
if it is the decision of the party, 
you must stand aside.” 

‘They will send me no decision so 
ungallant.”’ 
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“ The circumstances compel them 
to be ungallant.” 

The girl was silent for a time; 
then she moved forward and took 
her brother’s hand. 

‘I will wait up to hear the result 
of your conference, Jim,” she said, 
and then she left the room. 

It was some time after midnight 
when Lord Norwood returned to find 
his sister writing. 

‘* There’s a satisfaction in treating 
with explorers,” he said briskly. 
““ We have settled matters very quick- 
ly. Abbey had booked passage for 
Burmah, but gave it up when he heard 
of Mathews. I may as well tell you 
at once, Eva, it was unanimously 
agreed that the relieving party must 
consist of men only. Awfully sorry, 
but there you are.” 

The girl’s face whitened a little, 
but she nodded her head, and then 
asked— 

““Have you settled upon your 
route ? ”’ 

““Oh, we discussed that point for 
some time, and finally decided upon 
the Winnipeg-Fort Churchill route. 
Gladwyn advocated Hudson’s Straits. 
He said we should take a liner to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, charter one 
of those fore-and-aft fishing schooners 
that trade on the banks, and, driving 
through the Straits, make direct for 
Chesterfield Inlet. That would be 
the best way if one could get safely 
through the Straits, but as we can 
leave nothing to chance on this jour- 
ney, we chose the less effective way 
for the more certain.”’ 

Eva Randolph, in dressing-gown 
and slippers, proceeded to cross- 
examine the situation. Her first 
series of questions were futile, for 
they were addressed to the absent 
Frank Mathews. ‘Frank, what 
awful fate hangs over you? What 
ice is this that freezes my heart ? 
What dire thing has happened to you, 
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Frank?” Futility discovers itself, 
so the girl ceased to question the ab- 
sent, and began to question herself. 
Her first query was: ‘‘ What is the 
use of possessing sixty thousand 
pounds in your own right if you can- 
not do as you please with the pounds 
and with yourself ?”’ The answer to 
this was, ‘‘No use whatever.” “Then, 
Eva Randolph, you must try to reach 
Hudson Straits with a fishing schooner, 
and say not a word to anyone about 
your intention. If you get through, 
you will reach Chesterfield Inlet be- 
fore your brother and his party arrive, 
and your well-provisioned schooner 
may be of great service to your lover. 
I will do it,’”’ she assured herself. 

She wrote two missives. The first 
was a cablegram addressed to the 
French-Canadian Indian, Labadie, 
who had been her guide through the 
Quebec wilderness. It ran: 

“Am cabling you £100. Meet me 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, bring- 
ing two canoes with you.” 

The second was a letter to her 
bankers : 

““T am going on a long journey 
from St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Kindly have {£2,000 placed to my 
credit at a bank there, and advise 
me.”’ 

Then she went to bed and slept 
profoundly. 

The same day that Lord Norwood 
and his party sailed for Montreal on 
the Allan liner, his sister, the Honour- 
able Eva Randolph, sailed for New- 
foundland. 

By the time the liner on which 
the girl was a passenger reached 
St. John’s she knew how to set about 
obtaining the assistance needed. On 
the third day out she had, diplo- 
matically, taken the captain into her 
confidence, and he instructed her in 
all matters pertaining to securing 
a schooner, and in twenty-four hours 
after arriving in Newfoundland Miss 
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Randolph had secured the ‘‘ Come 
What May,” and on the day that 
Lord Norwood launched his canoe 
on the waters of Churchill River, the 
fore-and-after was scudding across 
Conception Bay, her deck wet with the 
spray of the rollers that bore down 
from the Arctic Sea, and at the time 
his sister had reached half-way up 
the Labrador coast, Lord Norwood 
was shaking hands with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s representative at Fort 
Churchill. Up to this point the 
masculine expedition had travelled 
faster than the feminine, but from 
this point it was fated the 
schooner should lead. On _ broad 
waters, such as Canada’s inland seas, 
canoes are helpless craft, obliged to 
await the permission of wind and wave. 
Consequently the winds that urged 
forward the “‘Come What May” 
through Hudson’s Straits, and across 
the bay, held up Lord Norwood’s 
expedition behind Sir Bibby Island, 
and before the canoes could shove 
out from the shelter of the island, 
the intrepid girl had stepped ashore 
at the mouth of the Quoich River. 
Here also disembarked Labadie and 
the two canoes, with ample pro- 
visions, and a tiny tent. The Hon- 
ourable Eva gave orders for the 
schooner to beat down towards Fort 
Churchill and pick up her brother’s 
expedition ; this found, the captain 
was to place himself at _ the 
disposal of Lord Norwood. Off Term 
Point the young man beheld with 
astonishment a fore-and-after from 
the North standing down upon him. 
One hour later he learned that 
his sister was some days ahead of 
him, practically alone in the Barren 
Lands of Canada. 

While the “Come What May” 
was yet weighing anchor, Miss Ran- 
dolph shot her canoe out upon the 
waters of the Quoich River, and with 
quick, tense strokes urged it against 
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the stream. Labadie, the spirit of 
the adventure strongly appealing to 
him, hastened his canoe to overtake 
her. Side by side up the dismal 
river they paddled ; together they 
slaved at the portages, and through 
laborious days they pushed on, 
camping only when darkness made it 
dangerous to continue on the face 
of the water. At first definite light 
they were off again, yet so often did 
wild rapids compel them to dis- 
embark, that it was not until dusk 
of the fourth day that they came to 
the cataract and saw, away to the 
East, the peak, much higher than 
its surrounding peaks, which the 
girl guessed to be the one spoken 
of by her lover. Since the hour 
of sailing from St. John’s, she had 
insisted on Labadie speaking to her 
in nothing but the Cree tongue, 
thinking a knowledge of the patois 
might come useful on this expedition. 
When in Canada some years before 
she had made a study of the language 
and by the time the peak rose to view, 
she found herself able to carry 
on a halting conversation. - 

Labadie had a bright fire burning 
on the bank of the river, and was 
busily engaged in preparing supper— 
a supper which he hoped to make 
rather better than usual, as coming 
to the cataract marked an epoch in 
the strange journey. Miss Randolph 
was seated on a huge stone near 
the lashing waters. She felt a strange 
exhilaration, yet a great weariness 
of body. She believed herself to 
be the nearest white person to her 
lover. Occasionally the shadow of a 
doubt drifted across her mind. Was 
she doing right in pressing into this 
unknown region, instead of awaiting 
the help of her brother and his 
capable friends ? 

Although she found herself in ad- 
vance of the main rescue party, 
regrets did arise that, once through 
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Hudson’s Straits, she had not gone 
direct to Fort Churchill and picked 
up her brother there, but then the 
schooner which she had brought was 
bound to make the difference to the 
male expedition, so she must still 
pushon. To-morrow she and Labadie 
would dive into that wilderness of 
stunted bushes and powdry mosses, 
then away for the Hazard Hills. 
She would keep steadily on until 
she saw signs of the Indians, 
then she and her French Canadian 
would gather information to be 
placed at the disposal of the 
party when they arrived. That 
her lover was in the clutches of 
some savage tribe she had no 
doubt, and she realised she must 
act with wariness. 

Above, by the fire, Labadie was 
oppressed by neither speculations 
nor doubts; he was cooking. Sud- 


denly instinct bade him look up. He- 


beheld, a yard or two distant, a girl. 
Tall and straight she stood and 
gazed upon him with black and pierc- 
ing eyes. Her face was unmistak- 
ably Indian. From the crown of 
her head fell two thick braids of 
raven hair, and a robe of black 
fox hung from her shoulders to well 
below her knees, and on her feet were 
moccasins richly wrought with 
coloured beads and stained quills. A 
heavy band of gold encircled her neck. 
Her lips were full, too full for an 
Indian girl, yet she had the beautiful 
straight nose of the Red race. Her 
hands were clasped behind her, and 
she gazed upon Labadie without sign 
of motion. The guide gave her the 
Cree greeting, “‘ Quaay.” 

She stood silent for some moments, 
then repeated the word “‘ Quaay.”’ 

Schooled in the moods of the 
Indian, Labadie waited for the 
stranger to speak. Presently she 
said, in the Cree patois: 

‘You have come.” 
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“TI have come,” 
briefly. 

‘* To save him you have come ?” 

‘To save him.” 

“One is not enough ” 

“I am but the first. 
follow.” 

“How many?” She unclasped 
her hands, and holding them high, 
spread out her fingers. Labadie nod- 
ded. The girl’s eyes brightened. 

“Enough, if they bring these.” 
She pointed to the guide’s Winchester 
rifle that leaned against the up- 
turned canoe. 

‘They bring them,” said Labadie. 

She glided to the fire and con- 
centrated her gaze upon the coals. 
Labadie sat perfectly still. He knew 
the girl wished to speak, and at last 
she began, dreamily : 

‘““T have left my people to save 
him. I knew you were coming to 
rescue him. I knew that many would 
come to save one who 1s a chief. 
I have waited long by these waters 
for your coming. I have seen many 
suns rise and many suns set {while 
I waited for you. My people know 
I left them for him. I have come to 
guide you to him, even though it lead 
to the slaying of my father, my mother, 
my sisters and brothers.”’ She leaped 
to her feet in a frenzy of emotion. 
‘* Yes, all would I see slain, but I 
could not see him perish.” 

A minute she stood, her whole 
frame a-tremble with the fire of her 
mood, then she slowly collapsed, 
and in the end resumed her seat by 
the fire. Labadie gazed upon the 
magnificent creature, wondering at 
this strange emotion in an Indian. 

“There is the way; there the 
Hooded Hill. Our path lies across 
the shoulder of the hill.”” She pointed 
to the peak Miss Randolph had chosen 
to guide them. ‘ My people dwell on 
the far side of the Hooded Hill. 
How long till your people come ?.”’ 
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Labadie held up five fingers. 

‘*We must await them, it would 
be useless to go alone. Yet danger 
is near him I would save.” 

‘“What is the danger?’ asked 
Labadie. 

‘* The block of ice.” 

“IT do not understand.” 

‘““You do not know the dead core 
to the block of ice ?”’ 

At this moment Miss Randolph 
parted the bushes and came face to 
face with the splendid stranger. She 
stood astonished. Slowly the Indian 
girl ran her eye over the English girl 
and her expression grew disdainful. 

‘“Boys should have been left at 
home,” she said. 

The Honourable Eva understood, 
and the colour surged to her cheeks. 
Labadie interposed : 

‘She is squaw,” he said. 

The Indian girl leaped to her 
feet. Her black eyes flamed. She 
stood forth a veritable Amazon. 
‘* Squaw !”’ she ejaculated glancing 
wildly from Labadie to Miss Randolph 
and back again. 

‘* Yes, squaw,”’ repeated the French 
Canadian quietly. 

‘* His—squaw ?” The Indian 
flung her hand towards the Hooded 
Hill. 

‘‘ His squaw,”’ repeated Labadie. 

Quicker than fox ever fell upon 
rabbit the Indian girl fell upon the 
English one. Like the coil of snake 
her left arm wrapt round her victim, 
pinioning arms and lifting her from 
her feet. The point of a hunting 
knife touched the dress above the 
imprisoned girl’s heart. The eyes 
of the Indian girl turned upon 
Labadie, who had sprung towards 
his rifle. 

‘* Touch that and my blade sinks 
into her breast as a paddle into a 
pool.” 

Labadie stood appalled, recognising 
his helplessness. 
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“Return to your people, hunter. 
Go back while yet you may. The 
block of ice shall have its victim. He 
is no chief with this puny creature 
his squaw. Take your canoe and 
go. I will do you no harm.” 

Slowly she moved backward, her 
black eyes on Labadie and the terrible 
knife trembling above the heart of 
the helpless girl. Then the bushes 
closed round them and night fell. 

Two days later, when Lord Nor- 
wood reached the falls he learned 
from Labadie that there were two 
crying for rescue from the Hazard 
Hills. 

When the Indian girl found her- 
self clear of danger from Labadie, 
she turned about and ran like a grey 
wolf, carrying Miss Randolph as 
lightly as a fox carries a partridge. 
She still held her hunting knife in 
her right hand, but now not in a 
threatening attitude. After her first 
shock of surprise the English girl 
found herself pleased that her hand 
was not free to draw her. heavy 
revolver, believing that this was an 
occasion for its use, yet realising that 
she could not bring herself to shoot 
a fellow being. However, the Indian 
girl never released her masterly com- 
mand of her captive’s arms. Miss 
Randolph felt the tendency of the 
ground was upward, yet the strange 
creature sped swiftly onward, showing 
no sign of distress, nor once missing 
her footing in the darkness. The 
captive, however, felt distressed. The 
mode of locomotion was cramped 
and awkward, and it was a relief 
when the Indian girl suddenly set 
her down, and without a_ word 
squeezed between two great stones, 
and disappeared into the blackness. 

Then Miss Randolph took out her 
revolver and stood waiting. She 
gazed about her, meditating flight, 
but she knew not in which direction 
to fly. Either the Indian girl had 
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abandoned her, in which case there was 
no need to fly until daylight showed 
her the way, or her captor knew 
she could not escape. The English 
girl looked at her revolver. It was 
evident her captor had no knowledge 
of the weapon’s deadliness, else she 
would have sequestered it. She slip- 
ped it back in its holster, saying to 
herself, ‘‘I do not need it now. 
I am in no present danger, and it 
may be that I shall have the chance 
of passing it on to Frank.” A little 
longer she stood there in the dark, 
then boldly squeezed in between 
the rocks as she had seen her captor 
do. 

In a tiny amphitheatre formed by 
a jumble of rocks the Indian girl sat 
over a fire. She was cooking venison 
on the point of a stick. The English 
girl waited a moment for an 
invitation, but, receiving none, sat 
down and warmed her hands before 
the fire. The night had turned cold. 
The meat was cooked, and the 
Indian girl divided it with her cap- 
tive. When the two had eaten she 
suddenly demanded : 

‘Your name ?” 

6¢ Eva.”’ 

“Eva! 

** Life.” 

The girl smiled scornfully. 

“Life has come to the land of 
death. Why have you ventured 
among my people ?” 

‘“*I seek my lover.” 

“You can love but weakly ; you 
are so small.” 

“The wolf is smaller than the 
caribou.” 

The Indian girl’s eyes flashed fire. 

“‘ The wolf loves more fiercely than 
the rabbit, and I am the wolf. My 
name is Loupana, in our tongue, the 
She Wolf.” 

‘You may love fiercely,” said 
the captive, speaking hotly, “ but 
my love urged me across a great 


What does Eva mean ?’”’ 
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ocean, and into this harsh land to 
help him. You have not done so 
much.” 

“So much!” shrieked Loupana, 
inafrenzy. “Somuch! Did I not, 
for his sake, steal away that I might 
guide your bearded ones to the 
massacre of my people ? You could 
not have brought your puny heart 
to that; to sacrifice those dear to 
you, that you might gain freedom 
and life for your lover. Your love ? 
It is the crackling of a twig compared 
with the forest fire of mine. He left 
you. Perhaps he sought to forget 
you ?” 

‘* He never forgets.” | 

‘* Like the wild duck he flew from 
the sun-land to choose a mate amidst 
the ice ?” 

“Our men choose once, for all 
time. I was his choice.” 

Loupana pondered for atime. She 
seemed in an agonising struggle. 
Presently her face set into serenity. 

““As I loved him, I now hate 
him. You shall see him die, but 
you shall live. You shall go back to 
your people. I hate him with the 
fierceness of a she-wolf’s hatred !’’ 

She rose, and from a cache among 
the rocks drew forth two bear-skins. 
One she tossed to her captive, the 
other she wrapped round herself, and 
with her feet to the fire she fell asleep, 
while the English girl, marvelling 
at the self-confidence of Loupana, 
wrapped the skin about her and lay 
at the opposite side of the fire, think- 
ing deeply. 

On the morning of the third day 
after leaving Labadie, Miss Randolph 
found herself over the shoulder of the 
Hooded Hill. Eagerly she gazed down, 
and beheld the view with astonish- 
ment. Behind her she had left a 
desolate land, a land of mosses and 
stunted trees, every twig of which 
told of the crippling winter in the 
barren lands. Before her what a 
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different scene! The mountains 
ringed round a valley heavily wooded 
and, on the face of it, fruitful. At 
the far side of the amphitheatre a 
huge cliff arose, and at the foot of 
this stood a wide semi-circle of wig- 
wams, the homes of Loupana’s people. 
The girl’s attention was attracted 
to five great scars on the face of the 
precipices. One of these shone dull 
red, and she could make _ out 
a great throng stirring before it. 
The Indian girl noticed the others 
look of inquiry. 

‘* They prepare his cave,” she said. 

‘““TIs he to be held captive in a 
cave ?” 

** Forever.’ 

She eal of her brother and his 
determined comrades, and “ Forever ”’ 
grew less terrible to her. 

‘* There are other caves,” she said, 
indicating the scars. Loupana nodded. 
‘* And other captives 2”? 

‘* Other captives,” asserted the sia: 

“Who are they?” 

‘“T know not. The last one took 
up his cave before my father was 
born. I will tell you no more,” 
said Loupana, ‘‘you shall see for 
yourself, and then fly in terror 
to your home. Come, we must go 
or we may be too late.” 

All day they made their way down 
the side of the mountain, Loupana 
guiding in a way which showed 
they were not going direct to the 
Indian village. In the evening they 
lighted a fire and rested an hour, 
eating a meal of deer-flesh. The 
English girl might have imagined 
herself forgotten, were it not that 
once Loupana turned to offer her a 
hand over some exceptionally rough 
places. During the early hours of 
the night they began to ascend again, 
and ona sudden, Miss Randolph 
found herself confronted by the cliff. 

Along the foot of this they con- 
tinued, until they came to a black 


u 


Of ice. 
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opening, into which Loupana turned. 


The darkness was intense, yet in the 


centre of it a faint dull light, ghost- 
like and weird, could be detected. 
Drawing near to this the English girl 
stretched forth her hand and touched 
a huge lump of ice. She stopped, 
seized by sudden terror, but Loupana 
grasped her arm and hurried her on. 

A faintness had come over the 
captive girl, and her feet refused to 
carry her, and had it not been for the 
support given by Loupana she would 
have fallen. ‘“‘ The block of ice,’’ 
her brain kept repeating. ‘“‘ The block 
ofice.” The two passed along, thread- 
ing their way between rocks without 
making a false step, for the Indian 
girl was familiar with the place, 
and at length came to a _ pause. 
Loupana produced her flint and steel, 
and quickly started a fire. By the 
light of this the captive saw they 
were in what must be a natural cave, 
but from where they stood no glimpse 
could be caught of the weird block 
Exhausted by the many hours’ 
tramp, and the shock, Miss Randolph 
sat down and buried her face in her 
hands. The mystery of her lover’s 
fate, the uncertainty, the dire fore- 
boding, sat heavily on her soul. 
She could not eat the food Loupana 
offered her, she could not sleep, 
she could do nothing but think and 
fear. It was midnight when they 
entered the cave, and dawn found 
her still sitting gazing into the coals. 

Neither had Loupana slept, and she 
sat on the opposite side of the fire as 
silent and motionless as her captive. 
Light from without flooded the nook 
where the two sat, making it a 
ghostly grey. Miss Randolph deter- 
mined to learn the mystery of the block 
of ice; she could wait no longer. 

‘“‘T touched ice as I entered the 
cave last night,’ she said. “It 
glistened in the darkness, and I 
reached out and touched it.” 
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‘We are in the cave of the trail- 
finder,’’ answered the Indian girl. 

** What trail-finder ?”’ 

Loupana shook her head. 

“donot know. He was the first 
to take up his abode in a cave—long 
ago. But you shall see him, and 
then you will know what I know.” 

The two girls rose and stepped into 
the passage, along which the light 
poured. Passing down this they 
rounded a sharp curve, and there, rest- 
ing on a pedestal of granite, stood a 
huge block of ice. The block was 
square, and light from the mouth of the 
cave flooded it, striking through the 
mass and lighting tiny fires of white, 
yellow, and green, about the angles 
and corners, while the whole mass 
stood sinister and cold. The outer 
surfaces shone like glass, telling of 
fresh water recently placed upon it 
to freeze. But it was not these 
particulars that riveted Miss Ran- 
dolph’s attention and caused her 
to gasp in dismay. Her eyes were 
transfixed by the sight of a man 
seated in the centre of the block 
of ice. 

Stealthily, as if afraid of attracting 
the attention of the man, the two 
girls tip-toed forward until they stood 
face to face with he who sat in the 
ice. An old man he was, with snow- 
white hair, and a great beard spread 
across his breast. His forehead was 
scarred with wrinkles, his eyes were 
wide open, yet his whole expression 
and attitude was that of ineffable 
peace. On his knee sat a boy whom 
the old man pressed to his breast. 
The boy slept a deep, all-satisfying 
sleep. Even death and years had 
been powerless to obliterate the love 
of the father, and the trust of the 
son. The two were dressed in strange 
costumes. 

“Henry Hudson, the navigator,” 
gasped the English girl, gazing into 
Loupana’s eves. 


“The pathfinder of the waters.” 
answered the Indian girl. ‘And 
his son.”’ 

“Come away,” said Miss Randolph 
with a shudder, reaching out for 
Loupana’s hand ; even the companion- 
ship of her captor she was glad to 
have. 

The girls returned to their niche in 
the rock, and were silent all day. 
When night fell Loupana spoke. 

“The frost is in the air. To- 
morrow he will pass through the first 
stage of his everlasting wait.” 

‘* What is the first stage ?”’ asked 
the other quietly. 

“Death. He takes his seat in the 
tank and awaits death.” 


‘Death in what form—drown- 
ing ?” 
“No, no. My people love a tran- 


quil look on the faces of those who 
sit in the ice. Drowning would mar 
the feature with contortions of vio- 
lence and pain. He will seat himself 
in the dry tank, when water will be 
filled in until it reaches the neck, 
clear cold water, and there he sits. 
Without panic or pain, weariness 
comes upon him, a mortal drowsi- 
ness, than a death-like sleep, and, 
last, a sleep-like death. Our medi- 
cine-man opens the closed eyes, water 
is filled high above the head, and the 
terrible frost of this region converts 
all to a solid block of ice.”’ 

*“ The summer heat 2?” 

** Never enters these caves. Before 
the last frost of spring the entrances 
are closed, and the blocks remain 
throughout the summer in perpetual 
silence and gloom.”’ 

The two were silent. 
broke the spell. 

“You loved him 2” 

*T loved him.”’ 

“You left your people for him ?”’ 

‘* Already they speak of me as of 
one dead.” . 

‘Then why sacrifice him and 
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yourself also ? Allow him to be done 
to death and he is lost, you are lost, 
and Ishall hate you for ever. Surely 
you will not sacrifice him because 
Ilovehim? Help me tosave him, and 
you shall go to our beautiful England, 
a land where re 

Instantly the Indian girl flamed 
into one of her consuming passions. 
She sprang to the top of a high stone 
the better to overawe the English 
girl. | 

“Hold! or I cry to my people, 
and you shall join him in his sleep 
and I be slain and buried at your 
feet! You would bribe me with half 
his love? You would place your 
pale self on a plane with me, Loupana, 
the She Wolf? You would have 
me rob my people of a god of whom 
I have robbed myself? ” 

She bounded to a still higher rock, 
and bent over the head of the English 
girl, her arms outstretched like those 
of a fanatic crying a holy war. 

“No! Fool I was to leave my 
people, but I have been saved the 
fate of a traitor! I will not lift 
finger to filch from them the victim 
which is theirs by right of capture. 
He shall die, and you shall see him 
die. No’woman looks on the rite 
of death and lives. I do not care to 
live. I have lost all, and am ready 
to pay all.” | 

Her eyes glowed in the gloom ; 
the band of gold about her neck 
seemed to float in air like a spinning 
aureola. Her eyes fascinated the 
prisoner, and her wide-spread pointed 
fingers hypnotised her. The English 
girl had not the will power to move, 
otherwise at this moment she would 
not have hesitated to use her re- 
volver. 





Suddenly Loupana stiffened, then ~ 


flung her hands high above her head. 
With a sobbing cry she began to fall, 
not in a huddle of collapse, but as a 
strong tree falls, straight, unbending 
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to the last. Before the horrified 
English girl could spring to her aid, 
Loupana’s head shattered against a 
stone, and the Indian girl lay on her 
back, dead. 

Miss Randolph, although shaken 
at the tragic death of Loupana, 
realised how greatly it would assist 
in the working out of the plans 
for rescuing Frank Mathews. The 
splendid savage, lying so still and 
passionless, had treated her with 
womanliness excepting only when 
fanatical love and revenge surged in 
her breast. Even though their re- 
lationship had been that of captive 
and captor, they had struggled through 
a harsh journey together ; had learned 
to know each other, and in a way to 
understand each other’s point of view. 

For some moments the English girl 
stood appalled, then she roused her- 
self, determining to quit the cave 
at once. She took from the dead 
girl the great. hunting knife, she 
wrapt a warm skin around her 
shoulders, and, through falling snow, 
hurried along the foot of the cliff 
until she came to the freshly dug 
opening leading to the natural rift in 
the hill, the opening which she knew 
had been prepared for Frank Mathews. 
Into this she stole, passing a wooden 
tank, the purpose of which she knew. 
A few minutes search in the dark 
revealed to her the ledge spoken 
of by Loupana. Upon this _ she 
scrambled, and behind a_ boulder 
squatted down carefully tucking the 
bear-skins ahout her. ‘‘I am tired,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ but I shall not 
allow my eyes to close to-night.” 
In saying this she fell asleep. 


‘English to the last. I’m having 
my cold tub in the morning.”’ 

The tired girl’s eyes opened, yet 
no muscle other than those of the 
eyelids moved. She stared in front of 
her, and saw a jumble of boulders 
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fallen from the roof of a great cave. 
Where could she be? Surely it 
was Frank’s voice that had awakened 
her. 

‘Tt used to be a butt of Malmsey, 
but this is the day of the teetotaler.”’ 

The same voice continued in bitter- 
ness and resignation. Like the flash 
of lightning athwart a black sky, 
intelligence flashed upon the girl. 
She had slept in spite of her deter- 
mination not to. The Indians had 
brought in her lover, and already the 
chilling water was rising about him. 
She heard spasmodic roars, water 
falling upon water. She remembered 
al. 

The girl’s hand slid down her side 
and feverishly clutched the butt 
of her revolver. She slipped off 
her fur covering, and cautiously got 
upon her knees and peered over a 
boulder. 

The steely light of a keen Northern 
day filled the cave, peopling it with 
quaint shadows. Round the tank 
stood a circle of stoical warriors, 
cach with arms folded across his 
breast. Upon a flat rock sat an 
old chief, while near at hand a 
Medicine Man made “ Big Medicine,” 
crooning low and doleful to the steady 
beating of a tom-tom. The girl’s 
eyes took in this scene, but it was 
upon the man in the tank that her 
gaze rested. Wonderfully changed, 
but unmistakably Frank himself. He 
had grown a black beard, his hair 
hung long and Indian-straight, and his 
face was weather-beaten. The water 
was already above his waist, and 3 
procession of carriers tipped buckets- 
ful into the tank. Mathews held 
his chin high, and glanced about 
him with unflinching eye. 

Kneeling there and gazing down- 
ward Miss Randolph seemed para- 
lysed, but her brain worked with 
feverish activity. By some means 
she must stampede that circle of 
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grim warriors before any realised 
they had only a girl to deal with. 
Whether to attack their superstitious 
or their physical fears, was the ques- 
tion. Should she—— 

Into the cave glided a young buck. 
He carried in his hand a tomahawk, 
and his sides panted from fast run- 
ning. Up to the chief he strode, 
looked him in the eye, and spoke. 
The girl could not catch what he 
said, but Mathews understood. 

‘“Am I to be saved after all ?”’ he 
exclaimed in English. The next mo- 
ment he added, ‘‘ Too late! Before 
they fight their way through and find 
me, my heart will be ice. Never- 
theless, I am glad they have come.” 

The old chief spoke. Mathews an- 
swered him hotly in Cree. 

‘“No, no. Play fair. You sen- 
tenced me to death by freezing, 
not by the tomahawk. You are a 
warrior ; then give me a warrior’s | 
chance e 

The chief was upon his feet. He 
snatched the tomahawk from the 
young .warrior’s hand and made a 
step towards the tank. The next 
instant—chaos ! 

Effective as ever was bomb. The 
waiting girl flung herself from the 
ledge of rock into the very midst of 
them. Shrill above the report of 
her pistol rang her voice as, with 
feminine irresponsibility, she swivel- 
led the weapon’s muzzle and fired, 
threatening destruction to friend and 
foe alike. While yet the smoke from 
the last cartridge was curling from 
the barrel she was frantically beating 
a devil’s tattoo on the head of the 
Medicine Man who, from his position, 
was the last to indulge his desire 
to escape. 

Never was stampede more con- 
plete. Ten seconds after the girl 
fell among the gathering the cave 
was empty, save for the body of the 
chief lying face downwards, and the 
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man in the tank who was warily 
raising his head above water, having 
involuntarily ducked at the first 
crash of pistol. The water ran from 
his hair and beard as, with eyes 
expressing astonishment, he gazed 
at the girl, whose eyes were fixed 
upon the still form of the chief. 

‘Oh, Frank !”’ she gasped, relax- 
ing her muscles, and allowing the 
revolver to slip from herhand. ‘Oh, 
Frank, I’ve—I believe I’ve shot 
him !” 

The next minute she had cut the 
raw hide thongs that bound him to 
the block of wood. 
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Mathews picked the revolver from 
the ground, put in fresh cartridges, 
and passed to the entrance of the 
cave. He held the girl with his left 
hand. They peered out, and upon 
their listening ears beat the reports 
of fast rifle fire. Indians were flying 
in all directions, flying for the fast- 
nesses of the Hazard Hills. Presently 
Lord Norwood made his appearance. 

‘How are you, Mathews?” he 
said, then running his eye over 
them, he ejaculated a long-drawn 
relieved ‘Oh!’ Then later, when he 
recovered breath, ‘‘ Thank God we 
Were in time.” 


LTINCONNUE 


By WILFRiD L. 
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Her sweet, unfathomed eyes in level glance 
Sought mine, then fell; herself, patrician, proud, 
Passed on with nameless benison endowed— 
A song the gods made woman-wise, perchance, 
Then lost. Fate struck aside Life’s mask; romance. 
Discreet no longer, ventured ’mid the crowd, 
And one bright look was all that_love allowed, 
Yet am I captive past deliverance. 


With thoughts that weave dim tapestries of dreams, 
Like ghostly shuttles flying through the night, 
I seek her face: no throng our meeting mars, 
While converse dear we hold on noble themes ; 
And waking, still 1 see it, tranquil, white, 
Through the stern silence of the unpitying stars. 
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IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XX.—THE WAYS OF THE “FELFER.” 


HE brief winter’s day is all but 
gone. Along the western 


earthline only the faintest 

flush of red still lingers, a 
red fiery and sullen, like the glow of 
dying embers, but ever narrowing 
under the fast-shutting lid of the 
night. 

When the thrush staid her bright 
flute in the hedgerow, and the wood- 
land lullaby of sparrow and starling 
died down toasingle peevish, drowsy 
note, you did not mark at once the 
silence that gathered over hill and 
dale under the frosty glitter of the 
winter stars. Here in the meadow 
there was still life and music enough. 
Standing on the verge of the beech- 
wood, you had watched a cloud of 
fieldfares come up against the dream- 
ing amber light, watched them as 
they swept round the field with 
thunderous whirr of wing and babel 
of calling ; watched them until gradu- 
ally the whole flock had settled into 
the rough grass, invisible now, but 
filling the drear January twilight 
with a sound like the tuneful plash- 
ing of a thousand brooks. 

This nightly chorus of the field- 
fares, heard when all other feathered 
creatures have grown quiet in leafless 
wood and hedgerow, is one of the 
strangest incidents In a season abound- 
ing in strange and fascinating things. 
Listening to it now in the deepening 
dusk of the winter’s evening, until 
the last shrill, loquacious note and 
the last red glimmer of day fade 
out altogether, you are impressed 
above all by its queer outlandish 
quality. If you had not known that 


the fieldfare was a bird of the Far 
North, nurtured in the arctic wilds 
of Norway and Sweden, and foreign 
to the core, you would have guessed 
at once that no English-born creature 
could have shared in such a voluble 
yet harmonious outcry. Strangely 
out of place and quaint it seems in 
the sober English twilight. The dim 
dark fields, the vast spreading gloom 
of beechwoods, seem to lift silent 
protest against it under the stealthy 
glitter of the stars. It reminds you 
of certain wanderings in far-away 
British sea-port towns when, chanc- 
ing to stray into the waterside region, 
you have found yourself suddenly in 
the very heart of a foreign settle- 
ment; lithe, swarthy. gesticulating 
people around you; _ olive-skinned 
children at play in the gutters; un- 
wonted colour and picturesqueness 
everywhere; and in your ears a 
babble of unknown tongues. The 
fieldfare, wherever he comes with his 
vociferous music, makes a sort of 
Ghetto in the English pastures. 
During his winter sojourn in our midst, 
he is always the outlander living his 
own strange life consistently apart 
from the native herd. 

Any study of the ways of the 


-“ felfer’—and there are few winter 


migrants to the British Isles more 
difficult to observe—must begin with 
a sharp discrimination between him- 
self and other thrushes; his com- 
panion of the Norwegian forests, the 
little redwing, as well as those indi- 
genous to English soil. He is com- 
monly confused with the native mis- 
sel-thrush ; and it is the rarest thing 
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lead to confusion, when, delving in 
the meadows, single birds or only 
small companies are seen. But in any 
strength of numbers this mistake is 
little likely to ensue. The felfer is a 
thrush only by accident of ancestry. 
Apart from his outward resemblance 
to the missel-cock, he has essentially 
nothing farther in common with him. 
The missel-thrush is an unclubbable 
independent creature, whom only 
hard weather and mutual want can 
compel into sociability. But the 
fieldfaies lead by chojce as closely 
communal a life as our own jackdaw 
or rook. In their remote northern 
fastnesses they build a_ veritable 
city, often hundreds of nests packed 
together in one narrow clump of 
spruce-fir or pine. Their great migra- 
tory flights, and incessant wanderings 
from place to place over our own 
country-sides, are always undertaken 
In serried companies, often in numbers 
past all belief. A spirit of collabora- 
tion, an unvarying unity of purpose, 
seems to pervade all they do; and 
in nothing is this more evident than 
when—strangers in a far land—the 
fieldfares haunt our English home- 
meadows throughout the bleak winter 
days, when enduring frost and snow 
have driven them down from their 
favourite solitudes among the least 
accessible wilds and farthermost hills. 

It is now that the distinctive char- 
acter of these fantastic yet sturdy- 
minded aliens, comes most sharply 
into view. Shy as hawks and wild as 
mountain eagles, there must be hard 
weather indeed over the northern 
shires when the fieldfares are much in 
evidence about the cultivated lands 
here in temperate southern England. 
At times of warmth and plenty you 
may catch sight of them darkening 
the green of distant meadows; but 
you will rarely get within a field’s 
length of the flock before it has had 
warning of you from its sentinels, and 
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is streaming off into safety; the broad 
grey flicker of pulsating wings, and 
conflict of shrill, un-English voices 
dying away together into the far-off 
blue. But on the brink of the great 
frosts, the fieldfares seem to lose much 
of their inborn wariness. Then seif- 
preservation is the one absorbing 
care; and often, wandering in the 
sheltered, low-lying meadow country 
on a sunny January day, you may 
hear their harmonious outcry close at 
hand, and creeping along the hedge- 
row, get a near glimpse into such a 
vortex of eager strenuous life as only 
the winter season can reveal. 

You will never mistake the missel- 
bird for the felfer again, if once you 
have chanced upon him in this 
fashion. Missel-thrushes in company 
appear to have little cohesion, or 
singleness of purpose, other than 
that born of the transient necessity 
in the case. Their union is, on the 
face of it, little less than a temporary 
joining together of discordant ele- 
ments against a common foe; and 
their proceedings are more or less of 
a scramble, each bird moving and 
feeding in any direction he prefers. 

But the sight of a great concourse 
of fieldfares working steadily through 
a meadow is something that, once 
seen close at hand, can never be 
forgotten. The flock comes over the 
hillside in one great compact winged 
avalanche, as carefully and adroitly 
generalled as any attacking army on 
a field of war. Once, twice, it circles 
round the meadow, filling the dim 
winter sunlight with a continuous 
hubbub of voices and reverberation 
of wings. And then, with one accord, 
the whole company sweeps downward 
and alights, spreading out at once in 
a long dark line over the centre of 
the field. 

The deep note, the impact of count- 
less wings on the sluggish winter 
air, has almost gone; but the shrill 
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men smoke in the same fashion ? 
There is as much character in the 
manner of holding a cigar as there is 
difference in the technique of artists.” 

Burke nodded, amused, but, catch- 
ing sight of the busy stenographer, his 
bronzed features became serious, and 
he looked at Mr. Keen inquiringly. 

‘ It is my custom,” said the Tracer. 
‘Do you object to my stenographer ? ” 

Burke looked at the slim young 
girl in her black gown; then, very 
simply, he asked her pardon for 
objecting to her presence, but said 
that he could not discuss his case 
if ‘she remained. So she rose, with 
a humorous glance at Mr. Keen; 
and the two men stood up until she 
had vanished, then reseated them 
selves vis-a-vis. Mr. Keen calmly 
dropped his elbow on the concealed 
button which prepared a_ hidden 
phonograph for the reception of every 
word that passed between them. 

‘“What news have you for me, 
Mr. ® Keen?” asked the younger 
man with that same directness which 
the Tracer had already been prepared 
for, and which only corroborated 
the frankness of eyes and voice. 

““My news is brief,” he said. 
‘I have both your men under obser- 
vation.” 

‘““Already!”’ exclaimed Burke, 
plainly unprepared. “Do you actually 
mean that Ican seethese men when- 
ever I desire to do so? Are these 
scoundrels in this town—within 
pistol-shot ?” 

His youthful face hardened as he 
snapped out his last word like the 
‘crack of a whip. 

‘* [ don’t know how far your pistol 
carries,’ said Mr. Keen. “Do you 
wish to swear out a warrant ?” 

‘“No, I do not. I merely wish 
their addresses. You have not used 
the police in this matter, have you, 
Mr. Keen ?”’ 

“No. Your cable was explicit,” 
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said the Tracer. ‘Had you per- 
mitted me to use the police it woutd 
have been much less expensive for 
you.” 

“T can’t help that,” said the young 
man. “‘“‘ Besides, in a matter of this 
sort,a man cannot decently consider 
expense.” 

‘*A matter of what sort?’ asked 
the Tracer blandly. 

“Of thts sort.” 

“Oh! Yet even now I do not 
understand. You must remember, 
Mr. Burke, that you have not told 
me anything concerning the reasons 
for your quest of these two men, 
Joram Smiles and Emanuel Gandon. 
Besides, this is the first time you 
have mentioned pistol-range.” 

Burke, smoking steadily, looked 
at the Tracer through the blue fog 
of his cigar. 

‘“No,”’ he said, ‘“‘I have not told 
you anything about then.” 

_ Mr. Keen waited a moment; 
then, smiling quietly to himself, 
he wrote down the present addresses 
of Joram Smiles and Emanuel Gan- 
don, and, tearing off the leaf, handed 
it to the young man, saying: “I 
omit the pistol-range, Mr. Burke.” 

‘“T am very grateful to you,” 
said Burke. “The efficiency of your 
system is too famous for me_ to 
venture to praise it. All I can say 
is ‘Thank you’; all I can, do in 
gratitude is to write my cheque, if 
you will be kind enough to suggest 
the figures.” 

‘“Are you sure that my services 
are ended ?” 

‘“Thank you, quite sure.” 

So the Tracer of Lost Persons 
named the figures, and his client 
produced acheque-book and _ filled 
in a cheque for the amount. This 
was presented and received with 
pleasant formality. Burke rose, pre- 
pared to take his leave, Lut the 
Tracer was apparently busy with the 
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combination lock of a safe, and the 
young man lingered a moment to 
make his adieu. 

As he stood waiting for the Tracer 
to turn around he studied the writing 
on the sheet of paper which he 
held toward the light : 


Joram Smiles, no profession, 613; 
West Twenty-fourth Street. 

Emanuel Gandon, no _ profession, 
same address as above. 

Very dangerous men. 


It occurred to him that these three 
lines of pencil-writing had cost him 
a thousand dollars—and at the same 
instant he flushed with shame at 
the idea of measuring the money 
value of anything in such a quest as 
this. 

And yet—and yet he had already 
spent a great deal of money in his 
brief quest, and—was he any nearer 
the goal—even with the pencilled 
addresses of these two men in his 
possession ? Even with these men 
almost within pistol-shot ! 

Pondering there, immersed in frown- 
ing retrospection, the room, the 
Tracer, the city seemed to fade from 
his view. He saw the red sand blow- 
ing from the desert; he heard the 
sickly squealing of camels at the 
El] Teb Wells ; he saw the sun strike 
fire from the rippling waters of 
Sais ; he saw the plain, and the ruin 
high above it ; and the odour of the 
Long Bazaar smote him like a blow, 
and he heard the far call to prayer 
from the minarets of Sa-el-Hagar, 
once Sais, the mysterious—Sais of 
the million lanterns. Sais of that 
splendid festival where the Great 
Triad’s worship swayed dynasty after 
dynasty, and where, through the 
hot centuries, Isis, veiled, impassive, 
looked out upon the hundredth king 
of kings, Meris, the Builder of Gardens, 
dragged dead at the chariots of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. : . 
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Slowly the visions faded ; into his 
remote eyes crept the consciousness 
of the twentieth century again; he 
heard the river-whistles blowing, 
and the far dissonance of the 
streets—that iron undertone vibrat- 
ing through the metropolis of the 
West from river to river and from 
the palisades to the sea. 

His gaze wandered about the room, 
from telephone-desk to the book- 
case, from the table to the huge 
steel safe, door ajar, swung out- 
ward like the polished breech of a 
twelve-inch gun. 

Then his vacant eyes met the eyes 
of the Tracer of Lost Persons, almost 


helplessly. And for the first time 


the full significance of this quest 
he had undertaken came over him 
like despair—this strange, hopeless, 
fantastic quest, blindly, savagely pur- 
sued from the sand wastes of Sais 
to the wastes of this vast arid city 
of iron and masonry ringing to the 
sky with the menacing clamour of its 
five monstrous boroughs. 

Curiously weary of a sudden, he 
sat down, resting his head on one 
hand. The Tracer watched him, bent 
partly over his desk. From moment 
to moment he tore minute pieces 
from the blotter, or drew imaginary 
circles and arabesques on his pad 
with an inkless pen. 

‘*Perhaps I could help you after 
all—if you’d let me try,” he said 
quietly. 

‘Do you mean—me?” asked 
Burke, without raising his head. 

“If you like—yes, you—-or any 
man in trouble—in perplexity—in 
the uncertain deductions which arise 
from any attempt at self-analysis.” 

“It is true; I am trying to ana- 
lyse myself. I believe that I don’t 
know how. All has been mere i1m- 
pulse—so far. No, I don’t know 
how to analyse it all.” 

“TI do,” said the Tracer. 
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“T tellpyou plainly cnough that I 
have .come here to argue with two 
men at the end of a pistol; and— 
you tell me*I’m in love. By what 
logic 

“It 1s written in your face, Mr. 
Burke—in your eyes, in every fea- 
ture, every muscle’s contraction, every 
modulation of your voice. My tables, 
containing six hundred classified super- 
ficial phenomena peculiar to all human 
emotions, have been compiled: and 
scientifically arranged according to 
Bertillon’s system. It is an:absolutely 
accurate key to every phase of 
human emotion, from hate, through 
all its amazingly paradoxical pheno- 
mena, to love, with all its genera 
under the sub-order—all its species, 
sub-species and varieties.” 

He leaned back, surveying the young 
man with kindly amusement : 

** You talk of pistol-range, but you 
are thinking of something more fatal 
than bullets, Mr. Burke. You are 
thinking of love—of the first, great, 
absorbing, unreasoning passion that 
has ever shaken you, blinded you, 
seized you and dragged you out of the 
ordered path of life to push you 
violently into the strange and un- 
explored! That is what stares out 
on the world through those haunted 
eyes of yours when the smile dies 
out and you are off your guard ; 
that is what is hardening those flat, 
clean bands of muscle in jaw and 
cheek ; that is what those hints of 
Ne a | iS shadow mean beneath the eye, that 
rl £Cy> Ip new and delicate pinch to the nostril, 
that refining almost to sharpness of 

Burke raised his level, unbelieving the nose, that sensitive edging to the 
eyes. lips and the lean delicacy of the 

‘You are in love,’ said the Tracer. chin.” 

After a long time Burke looked He bent slightly forward in his chair. 











up again: ‘Do you think so?” “It is all there, Mr Burke, and 
“Yes. Can I help you?” asked something else—the glimmering dawn 
the Tracer pleasantly. of desperation.” 
The young man sat silent, frowning ‘““Yes,” said the other, “I am 


into space; then: desperate.” 
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“Exactly. Also vou wear two 
revolvers in a light leather harness 
strapped up under your armpits,” 
said the Tracer. ‘‘ Take them off, 
Mr. Burke. There is nothing to be 
gained in shooting Mr. Smiles or 
converting Mr. Gandon into nitrates. 
If it is a matter where one man 
can help another,” the Tracer added, 
simply, ‘‘it would give me pleasure 
to place my resources at your com- 





mand—without recompense = 
‘*Mr. Keen!’ said Burke, as- 
tonished. 
&6 Yes ??? 


‘You are very amiable ; I had not 
wished—had not expected anything 
except professional interest from you.” 

“Why not? I like you, Mr. 
Burke.”’ 

The disarming candour of this quiet, 
elderly man silenced the younger 
one with a suddenness born of emo- 
tions long crushed, long relentlessly 
mastered, and which now, in revolt, 
shook, him fiercely in every fibre. 
All at once he felt very young, 
very helpless in the world—that 
same world through which, until 
within a few weeks, he had roved 
so confidently, so arrogantly, chal- 
lenging man and the gods themselves 
in the pride of his strength and 
youth. 

But now, halting, bewildered, lost 
amid the strange maze of byways 
whither impulse had lured and aban- 
doned him, he looked out into a 
world of wilderness and unfamiliar 
stars and shadow-shapes undreamed 
of; and he knew not which way 
to turn—not even how to return 
along the ways his impetuous feet 
had trodden in this strange and 
hopeless quest. 

‘** How can you help me ?”’ he said 
bluntly, while the quivering under- 
tone rang in spite of him. “ Yes, 
I am in love; but how can any 
living man help me ?” 
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‘* Are you in love with the dead ?”’ 
asked the Tracer gravely.“ For that 
only is hopeless. Are vou in love 
with one who is not living ?” 

eé Yes.”’ 

You love one whom you know to 
be dead ?”’ 

“Yes; dead.”’ 

‘“ How do you know that she is 
dead 2?” 

‘* That is not the question. I knew 
that when I fell in love with her. 
It is not that which appals me; 
I ask nothing more than to live 
my life out loving the dead. I— 
I ask very little.” 

He passed his unsteady hand across 
his dry lips, across his eyes and fore- 
head, then laid his clenched fist on 
the table. 

‘“Some men remain constant to 
a memory ; some to a picture—sane, 
wholesome, normal men. Some men, 
with a fixed ideal, never encounter 
its facsimile, and so never love. 
There is nothing strange, after all, 
in this; nothing abnormal, nothing 
unwholesome. Grunwald loved the 
marble head and shoulders of the 
lovely Amazon in the Munich Museum ; 
he died unmarried, leaving the chari- 
ties and good deeds of a blameless 
life to justify him. Sir Henry Guest, 
the great surgeon who worked among 
the poor without recompense, loved 
Gainsborough’s ‘ Lady Wilton.’ The 
portrait hangs above his tomb in 
St. Clement’s Hundreds. D’Epernay 
loved Mlle. Jeanne Vacaresco, who 
died before he was born. And I—I 
love in my own fashion.” 

His low voice rang with the re- 
pressed undertone of excitement ; 
he opened and closed his clenched 
hand as though controlling the lever 
of his emotions. 

“What can you do for a man 
who loves the shadow of life ?”’ he 
asked. 

“If you love the shadow because 
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the substance has passed away— 
if you love the soul because the dust 
has returned to the earth as it 
was ” 

“It has not!” said the younger 
man. 

The Tracer said very gravely: 
‘“It is written that whenever the 
‘Silver Cord’ is loosed, ‘then shall 
the dust return unto the earth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto Him who gave it.” 

‘The spirit—yes ; that has taken 
its splendid flight——”’ 

His voice choked, died out; he 
strove to speak again, but could not. 
The Tracer let him alone, and bent 
again over his desk, drawing imag- 
inary circles on the stained blotter, 
while moment after moment passed 
under the tension of that fiercest 
of all struggles, when a man sits 
throttling his own soul into silence. 

And, after a long time, Burke 
lifted a haggard face from the cradle 
of his crossed arms and shook his 
shoulders, drawing a deep, steady 
breath. 

‘Listen to me/” he said in an 
altered voice. 

And the Tracer of Lost Persons 
nodded. 





‘“ When I left West Point I was 
assigned to the coloured cavalry. 
They are good men; we went up 
Kettle Hill together. Then came 
the Philippine troubles, then that 
Chinese affair. Then I did _ staff- 
duty and could not stand the in- 
activity, and resigned. They had 
no use for mein Manchuria; I tired 
of waiting, and went to Venezuela. 
The prospects for service there were 
absurd ; I heard of the Moorish trou- 
bles and went to Morocco. Others 
of my sort swarmed there; matters 
dragged and dragged, and the Kaiser 
never meant business, anyway. 

‘* Being independent, and my means 
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permitting me, I got some shooting 
in the back country. This all de- 
generated into the merest nomadic 
wandering—nothing but sand, camels, 
ruins, tents, white walls and blue 
skies. And at last I came to the 
town of Sa-el-Hagar.”’ 

His voice died out; his restless, 
haunted eyes became fixed. 

‘* Sa-el-Hagar, once ancient Sais,”’ 
repeated the Tracer quietly ; and the 
young man looked at him. 

“You know that ?” 

‘** Yes,’ said the Tracer. 

For a while Burke remained silent, 
pre-occupied, then, resting his chin on 
his hand and speaking in a curiously 
monotonous voice as though repeat- 
ing to himself by rote, he went on: 

‘“The town is on the heiehts— 
have youapencil ? Thankyou. Here 
is the town of Sa-el-Hagar, here are 
the ruins, here is the wall, and some- 
where hereabouts should be the buried 
temple of Neith which nobody has 
found.” He _ shifted his pencil. 
‘“Here is the lake of Sais; here, 
standing all alone on the plain, 
are those great monolithic pillars 
stretching away into perspective— 
four hundred of them in all—one 
hundred and nine still upright. There 
were one hundred and ten when 
I arrived at El Teb Wells.” 

He looked across at the, Tracer, 
repeating: “‘One hundred and ten 
—when I arrived. One fell the first 
night—a distant pillar far away on 
the horizon. Four thousand years 
had it stood there. And it fell— 
the first night of my arrival. I heard 
it; the nights are cold at El Teb 
Wells ; and I was lying awake, all 
a-shiver, counting the stars to make 
me sleep. And very, very far away 
in the desert I heard and felt the 
shock of its fall—the fall of forty 
centuries under the Egyptian stars.” 

His eyes grew dreamy; a slight 
glow had stained his face. 
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‘““Did you ever halt suddenly in 
the Northern forests, listening, as 
though a distant voice had hailed 
you? Then you understand why 
that far, dull sound from the dark 
horizon brought me to my feet, 
bewildered, listening as though my 
own name had been spoken. 

‘* T heard the wind in the tents and 
the stir of camels ; I heard the reeds 
whispering on Sais Lake and the 
yap-yap of a shivering jackal; and 
always, always, the hushed echo 
in my ears of my own name called 
across the star-lit waste. 

*“At dawn I had forgotten. An 
Arab told me that a pillar had fallen ; 
it was all the same to me, to him, 
to the others, too. The sun came 
out hot. I like heat. My men 
sprawled in the tents ; some watered, 
some went up to the town to gossip 
in the bazaar. I mounted and cast 
bridle on neck—you see how much 
I cared where I went! In two hours 
we had completed a circle—like a 
ruddy hawk above El Teb. And my 
horse halted beside the fallen pillar.” 

As he spoke his languagehad become 
very simple, very direct, almost with- 
out accent, and he spoke slowly, 
picking his way with that lack of 
inflection, of emotion, characteristic 
of a child reading a new story. 

‘“The column had fallen from its 
base, eastward, and with its base 
it had upheaved another buried base, 
laying bare a sort of cellar and a flight 
of stone steps descending into dark- 
ness. 

“Into this excavation ithe sand 
was still running in tiny rivulets. 
Listening I could hear it pattering 
far down into the shadows. 

“Sitting there in the saddle, the 
thing explained itself as I looked. 
The fallen pillar had been built 
upon older ruins; all Egypt is that 
way, ruin founded on the ruin of 
ruins—like human hopes. 
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“The stone steps, descending into 
the shadow of remote ages, invited 
me. I dismounted, walked to the 
edge of the excavation and, kneel- 
ing, peered downwards. And I saw 
awall and the lotus-carved rimof a 
vast stone-framed pool; and as I 
looked I heard the tinkle of water. 
For the pillar, falling, had unbottled 
the ancient spring, and now the stone- 
framed lagoon was slowly filling 
after its drought of centuries. 

“There was light enough to see 
by, but, not knowing how far I might 
penetrate, I returned to my horse, 
pocketed matches and candles from 
the saddle-bags, and returning, started 
straight down the steps of stone. 

“Fountain, wall, lagoon, steps, 
terraces half buried—all showed what 
the place had been: a water-garden 
of ancient Egypt—probably royal— 
because, although I am not able 
to deciphershieroglyphics, I have 
heard somewhere that these picture- 


inscriptions, when inclosed in a 
cartouche like this ”— 
he drew rapidly— 
“‘ or this indicate that 
the sub- ject of the inscription 
was once a king. 

“And on every wall, every 
column I saw _ the insignia of 


ancient royalty, and I saw strange 
hawkheaded figures bearing symbols 
engraved on stone—beasts, birds, 
fishes, unknown signs and symbols ; 
and everywhere the lotus carved in 
stone—the bud, the blossom half- 
inclosed, the perfect flower.” 

His dreamy eyes met the gaze of 
the Tracer,. unseeing ; he rested his 
sunburnt face between both palms, 
speaking in the same vague mono- 
tone : | 

** Everywhere, dust, ashes, decay, 
the death of, life, the utter annihila- 
tion of the living—save only the 
sparkle of re-born waters slowly cover- 
ing the baked bed of the stone-edged 
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pool—strange, luminous water, lack- 
ing the vital sky tint, enamelled 
with a film of dust, yet, for all that, 
quickening with imprisoned brnilliancy 
like an opal. 

““ The slow filling of the pool fascin- 
ated me; I stood I know not how 
long watching the thin film of water 
spreading away into the dimness 
beyond. At last I turned and passed 
curiously along the wall where, at 
its base, mounds of dust marked 
what may have been trees. Into these 
I probed with my riding-crop, but 
discovered nothing except the depth 
of the dust. 

“‘ When I had penetrated the ghost 
of this ancient garden for a thousand 
yards the light from the opening was 
no longer of any service. I lighted a 
candle ; and its yellow rays fell upon 
a square portal into which led another 
flight of steps. And I went down. 

‘““There were eighteen steps de- 
scending into a square stone room. 
Strange gleams and glimmers from 
wall and ceiling flashed dimly in my 
eyes under the wavering flame of 
the candle. Then the flame grew still 
—still as death—and Death lay at 
my feet—there on the stone floor— 
a man, square-shouldered, the cob- 
webs of his tunic mantling him, 
lying face downward, arms outflung. 

““ After a moment I stooped and 
touched him, and the entire prostrate 
figure dissolved into dust where it 
lay, leaving at my feet a shadow shape 
in thin silhouette against the pave- 
ment—merely a grey layer of finest 
dust shaped like a man, a tracery 
of impalpable powder on the stones. 

‘* Upward and around me I passed 
the burning candle; vast figures in 
blue and red and gold grew out of the 
darkness ; the painted walls sparkled ; 
the shadows that had slept through 
all those centuries trembled and 
shrank away into distant corners. 


“And then—and then J saw the 
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gold edges of her sandals sparkle in 
the darkness, and the clasped girdle 
of virgin gold around her slender 
waist glimmered like purest flame !”’ 

Burke, leaning far across the table, 
interlocked hands tightening, stared 
and stared into space. A smile edged 
his mouth ; his voice grew wonder- 
fully gentle. 

‘“Why, she was.scarcely eighteen 
—this child—lying there so motion- 
less, so lifelike, with the sandals edging 
her little upturned feet, and the small 
hands of her folded between the 
breasts. It was as though she had 
just stretched herself out there— 
scarcely sound asleep as yet, and her 
thick, silky hair—cut as they cut 
children’s hair in these days, you 
know—cradled her head and cheeks. 

‘“So marvellous the mimicry of 
life, so absolute the deception of 
breathing sleep, that I scarce dared 
to move, fearing to awaken her. 

‘“When I did move I forgot the 
dusty shape of the dead at my feet, 


.and left, full across his neck, the im- 


print of a spurred riding-boot. It 
gave me my first shudder ; I tumed, 
feeling beneath my foot the soft 
yielding powder, and stood aghast. 
Then —it is absurd !—but I felt asa 
man feels who has trodden inadver- 
tently upon another’s foot—andin an 
impulse of reparation I stooped hastily 
and attempted to smooth out the 
mortal dust which bore the imprint of 
my heel. But the fine powder flaked 
my glove, and looking about for some 
thing to compose the ashes with, I 
picked up a papyrus scroll. Perhaps 
he himself had written on it; nobody 
can ever know, and I used it as a 
sort of hoe to scrape him together 
again, and smooth him out on the 
stones.” 

The young man drew a yellowish 
roll of paper-like substance from his 
pocket and laid it on the table. 

‘This is the same papyrus,” he 
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said. “I had forgotten that I carried 
it away with me until I found it in 
my shooting-coat while packing to 
sail for New York.” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons reached 
over and picked up the scroll. It 
was flexible still, but brittle; he 
opened it, with great care considered 
the strange figures upon it for a while, 
then turned almost sharply on his 
visitor. 

“Go on,” he said. 

And Burke went on :— 

_ “ The candle was burning low; I 
lighted two more, placing them at her 
head and feet on the edges of the 
stone couch. Then, lighting a third 
candle, I stood beside the couch and 
looked down at the dead girl under her 
veil-like robe, set with golden stars. ”’ 

He passed his hand wearily over his 
hair and forehead. 

‘* I do not know what the accepted 
meaning of beauty may be if it was 
not there under my eyes. Flawless 
as palest amber-ivory and rose, the 
smooth-flowing contours melted into 
exquisite symmetry; lashes like 
darkest velvet rested on the pure 
curve of the cheeks; the closed 
lids, the mouth still faintly stained 
with colour, the delicate nose, the 
full, childish lips, sensitive, sweet, 
resting softly upon each other—if 
these were not all parts of but one 
lovely miracle, then there is no beauty 
save in a dream of Paradise. .. . 

‘““A gold band of linked scarabs 
bound her short, thick hair straight 
across the forehead; thin scales of 
gold fell from a necklace, clothing her 
breasts in brilliant discoloured metal, 
through which ivory-tinted skin 
showed. A belt of pure soft gold 
clasped her body at the waist ; gold- 
edged sandals clung to her little feet. 
| “‘ At first, when the stunned sur- 
prise had subsided, I thought that I 
was looking upon some miracle of 
ancient embalming hitherto unknown. 
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Yet, in the smooth skin there was 
no slit to prove it, no opening in any 
vein or artery, no mutilation of this 
sculptured masterpiece of the Most 
High, no cerements, no bandages, no 
gilded carven case with painted face 
to stare open-eyed through the wait- 
ing cycles. 

‘““ This was the image of sleep—of 
life unconscious—not of death. Yet 
it was death—death that had come 
upon her centuries and centuries ago ; 
for the gold had turned iridescent, 
and magnificently discoloured ; the 
sandal-straps fell into dust as I bent 
above them, leaving the sandals 
clinging to her feet only by the wired 
silver core of the thongs. And, as I 
touched it fearfully, the veil-like 
garment covering her vanished into 
thin air, its metal stars tinkling in a 
shower around her on the stone floor.”’ 

The Tracer, motionless, intent, 
scarcely breathed ; the younger man 
moved restlessly in his chair, the 
dazed light in his eyes clearing to 
sullen consciousness. 

‘“What more is there to tell?” 
he said. “And to what purpose ? 
All this is time wasted. I have my 
work cut out for me. What more is 
there to tell?” 

“What you have left untold,” 
said the Tracer, with the slightest 
ring of authority in his quiet voice. 

And, as though he had added 
“Obey!” the younger man sank 
back in his chair, his hands contract- 
ing nervously. 

‘IT went back to El Teb,”’ he said, 
““I walked like a dreaming man. 
My sleep was haunted by her 
beauty ; night after night, when 
at last I fell asleep, instantly 
I saw her face, and her dark 
eyes opening into mine in childish 
bewilderment ; day after day I rode 
out to the fallen pillar and descended 
to that dark chamber where she lay 
alone. Then there came a time when 
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I could not endure the thought of 
her lying there alone.. I had never 
dared to touch her. Horror of what 
might happen had held me aloof lest 
she crumble at my touch to that 
awful powder which I had trodden on. 

“IT did not know what to do; my 
Arabs had begun to whisper among 
themselves, suspicious of my absences, 
impatient to break camp perhaps, and 
roam on once more. Perhaps they 
believed I had discovered treasure 
somewhere, I am not sure. At any 
rate, dread of their following me, 
determination to take my dead away 
with me, drove me into action ; and 
that day when I reached her silent 
chamber I lighted my candle, and, 
leaning above her for one last look, 
touched her shoulder with my finger- 
tip. 

Re It was a strange sensation. Pre- 
pared for a dreadful dissolution, 
utterly unprepared for cool, yielding 
flesh, I almost dropped where I 
stood. For her body was neither 
cold nor warm, neither dust-dry nor 
moist ; neither the skin of the living 
nor the dead. It was firm, almost stiff, 
yet not absolutely without a certain 
hint of flexibility. 

““The appalling wonder of it con- 
sumed me; fear, incredulity, terror, 
apathy succeeded each other; then 
slowly a fierce shrinking happiness 
swept me in every fibre. 

‘This marvellous death, this tri- 
umph of beauty over death was mine. 
Never again should she lie here alone 
through the solitudes of night and 
day ; never again should the dignity 
of Death lack the tribute demanded 
of Life. Here was the appointed 
watcher—I, who had found her alone 
in the wastes of the world—all alone 
on the outermost edges of the world 
—a child, dead and unguarded. And 
standing there beside her I knew that 
I should never love again.” 

He straightened up, stretching out 
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his arm: “TI did not intend to carry 
her away to what is known as Christian 
burial. How could I consign her to 
darkness again, with all its dreadful 
mockery of marble, all its awful 
emblems ? 

‘* This lovely stranger was to be my 
guest for ever. The living should be 
near her while she slept so sweetly 
her slumber through the centuries ; 
she should have warmth, and soft 
hangings and sunlight and flowers ; 
and her unconscious ears should be 
filled with the pleasant stir of living 
things . . . I have a house in the 
country, a very old house among 
meadows and young woodlands, And 
I—I had dreamed of giving this child 
a home 

His voice broke; he buried his 
head in his hands a moment; but 
when he lifted it again his features 
were hard as steel. 

“There was already talk in the 
bazaar about me. I was probably 
followed, but I did not know it. 
Then one of my men disappeared. For 
a week I hesitated to trust my 
Arabs ; but there was no other way. 
I told them there was a mummy 
which I desired to carry to some port 
and smuggle out of the country 
without consulting the Government. 
I knew perfectly well that the Govern- 
ment would never forego its claim 
to such a relic of Egyptian antiquity. 
I offered my men too much, perhaps. 
I don’t know. They hesitated for a 
week, trying by every artifice to see 
the treasure, but I never let them 
out of my sight. 

‘* Then one day two white men came 
into camp; and with them came a 
Government escort to arrest me for 
looting an Egyptian tomb. The white 
men were Joram Smiles and that 
Eurasian, Emanuel Gandon, who was 
partly white, I suppose. I didn’t 
comprehend what they were up to 
at first. They escorted me forty 
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miles to confront the official at Shen- 
Bak. When, after a stormy week, 
I was permitted to return to Sais, my 
Arabs and the white men were gone. 
And the stone chamber under the 
water-garden wall was empty as the 
hand [ hold out to you!” 

He opened his palm and rose ; his 
narrowing eyes clear and dangerous. 

‘““ At the bazaar I learned enough 
to know what had been done. I 
traced the white men to the coast. 
They sailed on the Scythian Queen, 
taking with them all that I care for 
on earth or in Heaven! And you 
ask me why I measure their distance 
from me by a bullet’s flight ! ”’ 

The Tracer also rose, pale and 

ave. 

“Wait!’? he said. ‘“‘ There are 
other things to be done before you 
prepare to face a jury for double 
murder.”’ 

‘‘It is for them to choose,’ said 
Burke. ‘“‘ They shall have the choice 
of returning to me my dead, or them- 
selves dying.” 

““Exactly, my dear sir. That part 
is not difficult,” said the Tracer 
quietly. “ There will be no occasion 
for violence, I assure you. Kindly 
leave such details to me. I know 
what is to be done. You are out- 
wardly calm, Mr. Burke—even dan- 
gerously placid; but though you 
maintain an admirable command over 
yourself superficially, you are labour- 
ing under terrible excitement. There- 
fore it is my duty to say to you at 
once that there is no cause for your 
excitement, no cause for your appre- 
hension as to results. I feel exceed- 
ingly confident that you will, in due 
time, regain possession of all that you 
care for most—— Quietly, quietly, 
my dear sir! You are not yet ready 
to meet these men, nor am I ready to 
go with you. I beg you to continue 
your habit of self-command for a 
little. There is no haste—that is to 
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say, there is every reason to make 
haste slowly. And the quickest me- 
thod is to seat yourself. And I shall 
sit here beside you and spread out this 
papyrus scroll for your inspection.” 

Burke stared at the Tracer, then at 
the scroll. 

‘“* What has that inscription to do 
with the matter in hand?” he de- 
manded impatiently. 

‘““T leave you to judge,” said the 
Tracer. A dull tint of excitement 
flushed his lean cheeks; he twisted 
his grey moustache and bent over 
the unrolled scroll which was now held 
flat by weights at the four corners. 

‘*Can you understand any of these 
symbols, Mr. Burke ?”’ he asked. 

6 No.”’ 

‘* Curious,”’ mused the Tracer. “‘ Do 
you know it was fortunate that you 
put this bit of papyrus in the pocket 
of your shooting-coat—so fortunate 
that—in a way—it approaches the 
miraculous ? ”’ 

‘“What do you mean? Is there 
anything in that scroll bearing on 
this matter ?”’ 

6¢ Yes.”’ 

‘‘And you can read it? 
you versed in such learning, 
Keen ? ” 

““I am an Egyptologist—among 
other details,” said the Tracer calmly. 

The young man gazed at him, 
astonished. The Tracer of Lost Per- 
sons picked up a pencil, laid a shect 
of paper on the table beside the 
papyrus, and slowly began to copy the 


first symbol : Q ee B.Cr 


Are 
Mr. 


‘““The ancient Egyptian word for 
the personal pronoun, ‘I,’ was “‘aunk,”’ 
said the Tracer placidly. ‘“ The pho- 
netic for @ was the hieroglyph Q a 
reed ; for «the water symbol ~w~ ; 
for # the symbols— q, o@ for k ZX 
Therefore, this hiero- glyphic 
inscription begins with the personal 
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pronoun or J. That 
is very Qu Ca easy, of 


course. 

‘Now, the most ancient of, Egyp- 
tian inscriptions read vertically in 
column ; there are only two columns 
in this papyrus, so we’ll try it ver- 
tically and pass downward to the next 
symbol, which is inclosed in a sort of 
frame or cartouche. That imme- 
diately signifies that royalty is men- 
tioned ; therefore, we have already 
translated as much as ‘I, the king 
(or queen).’ Do you see ? ” 

“Yes,” said Burke, staring. 

“Very well. Now this symbol, 


number two, spells 
out the b= oH uh- word 
thi 


*Meris ’ in is 
way : M (pronounced me) is phone- 
tically symbolized by the characters, 
Ke ry by & (a mouth) and the 

2 comma §* and the hieroglyph 
<; 7 by two reeds Q poe two 
oblique strokes Iyand s by ( a 
This gives us Meris, the name ! 9 
of that deposed and __ fugitive 
king of Egypt, who, after a last 
raid on the summer palace of Mer- 
Shen, usurping ruler of Egypt, was 
followed and tracked to Sais, where 
with an arrow through his back, he 
crawled to E] Teb and finally died 
there of his wound. All this Egypto- 
logists are perfectly familiar with in 
the translations of the boastful tab- 
lets and inscriptions erected near 
Sais by Mer-Shen, the three hundred 
and twelfth sovereign after Queen 
Nitocris.” 

He looked up at Burke, smiling. 
‘* Therefore,” he said, “‘ this papyrus 
scroll was written by Meris, ex-king, 
a speculative thousands of years 
before Christ. And it begins: ‘I, 
Meris the King.’ ”’ 

‘* How does all this bear upon what 
concerns me ? ’’ demanded Burke. 

é¢ Wait { 99 

Something in the quiet significance 
of the Tracer’s bnef command sent a 
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curious thrill through the younger 
man. He leaned stiffly forward, 
studying the scroll, every faculty con- 
centrated on the symbol which the 
Tracer had now touched with the 
carefully sharpened point of his pencil: 


‘= 


“That,” said Mr. Keen, “is the 
ancient Egyptian word for ‘little,’ 
‘ Ket.’ The next, below, written in 
two lines, is ‘Samaris,’ a proper 
name—the name of a woman. Under 
that, again, is the symbol for the 
number 18: f) the decimal sign, 
and eight vertical strokes, |||||||] 
Under that, again, is a hieroglyph 
of another sort, an ideograph repre- 
senting a girl with a harp; and 
beneath that, the symbol which 
always represented a dancing-girl 

and also the royal 
© symbol inclosed in W 


a cartouche, which 
means, literally, | <= 
‘The Ruler of Upper | === 
and Lower Egypt.’ Under 
that is the significant symbol 


N 7 representing an arm anda 
hand holding a stick. This 
always means force—to take forcibly 
or to use violence. Therefore, so far, 
we have the following literal trans- 
lation: ‘I, Meris the King, little 
Samaris, eighteen, a harpist, dancing- 
girl, the Ruler of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, to take by violence——’ ”’ 

“What does that make ?”’ broke 
in Burke impatiently. 

“Watt! Wait until we have trans- 
lated everything literally. And, Mr. 
Burke, it might make it easier for 
us both if you would remember that 
I have had the pleasure of deciphering 
many hundreds of papyri before you 
had ever heard that there were such 
things.” 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” said the 
young man in a low voice. 
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“I beg yours for my impatience,” 
said the Tracer pleasantly. ‘ This 
deciphering always did affect my 
nerves and shorten my temper. And, 
no doubt, it 1s quite as hard on you. 
Shall we go on, Mr. Burke ?” 

““ If you please, Mr. Keen.” 

So the Tracer laid his pencil point 


on the next symbol. 


“That is the symbol for night,” 
he said; “‘and that ann nnnww is 
the water symbol again, as you 


know; and that is the 
By ideograph, meaning a ship. 
The five reversed cres- 

cents ae @ A Aai record the number 
of days’ voyage; the sign "means 
a house, and is also the letter 
H in the Egyptian alphabet. 

“Under it again, we have a repe- 
tition of the first symbol, meaning /, 
and a repetition of the second symbol, 
meaning ‘Meris, the King.’ Then, 
below that i cartouche, comes a 
new symbol, which __ 
iS the feminine" Bch Ss 
personal pronoun, sentus, meaning 
‘she’; and the first column is com- 
pleted with the symbol for the 
ancient Egyptian verb, ~annnwWwN 
nehes, ‘to awake.’ 

‘And now we take [Sl'e 
the second column, which begins with 
the jackal ideograph expressing 
slyness or cleverness. Under it is 
the hieroglyph meaning ‘to run 
away, to escepe.’ And, under that, 
Mr. Burke, is one of the rarest of all 
Egyptian symbols— <epores 
a symbol seldom seen on stone or 
papyrus, except in_ rare refer- 
ences to the mysteries of Isis. The 
meaning of it, so long in dispute, 
has finally been practically deter- 
mined through a new discovery in 
the cuneiform inscriptions. It is the 
symbol of two hands holding two 
closed eyes ; and it signifies hypnotic 
power.” 
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‘“You mean that those ancients 
understood hypnotism?” asked Burke, 
astonished. 

‘Evidently their priests did; evi- 
dently hypnotism was understood 
and employed in certain mysteries. 
And there is the symbol of it and 
under it €& (©; the hieroglyphs 
meaning ‘a day and a night’ with 
the symbol as usual present 
to signify CS force or strength 
employed. Under that, again, is a 
human figure stretched upon a typical 
Egyptian couch. And now, Mr. 
Burke, note carefully three modifying 
signs: first, that it is a couch or bed 
on which the figure is stretched, 
not a funeral-couch, not the enbalm- 
ing slab ; second, there is no mummy- 
mask covering the face, and no 
mummy-case covering the body ; third 
that under the recumbent figure 
is pictured an open mouth, not a 
closed one. 

‘“ All these modify the ideograph 
apparently representing death. But 
the sleep symbol is not present. There- 
fore it is a sound inference that 
all this simply confirms the symbol 
of hypnotism.” 

Burke, intensely absorbed, stared 
steadily at the scroll. 

‘* Now,” continued Mr. Keen, “ we 
note the symbol of force again, al- 
ways present; and, continuing hori- 
zontally, a cartouche quite empty 
except for the mid-day sun. That 
is simply translated: the mid-day 
sun illuminates nothing. Meris, de- 
posed, is King only in name; and 
the sun no longer shines on him as 
“Ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt.’ 
Under that despairing symbol,’ King 
of Nothing,’ we have the 
phonetics which spell sha, me 
the word for ‘garden.’ And, just 
beyond this, horizontally, the modi- 
fying ideograph meaning ‘a water- 

garden’; a design of lotus 
abtis and tree alternating on a 
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terrace. Under that 
is the symbol for 1g am 


the word ‘aneb,’ a ‘wall.’ Beyond 
that, horizontally, is the symbol for 
‘house.’ It should have been placed 
under the wall-symbol, but the Egyp- 
tians were very apt to fill up spaces 
instead of continuing their vertical 
columns. 
Now, beneath, we find the im- 
mun PCIrative 
(A.J povee command, 
‘arise!’ And the Egyptian personal 
pronoun, , ow ‘entuten,’ 
which Dy ee means ‘you’ 
or ‘thou.’ 


‘Under that is the symbol which 


f— | 2 means ‘priest,’ or 


literally, ‘ priest-man.‘ 


Then comes = the im- 
perative‘ awake G& a to life! 
After that, four > first 


symbol again, meaning I, followed 
horizontally by the symbol /\ signify- 
ing “to go.’ 

‘“Then comes a very important 
drawing—you see ?—the picture of a 
man with a jackal’s head, not a 
dog’s head. It is not accompanied 
by the phonetic inacartouche as it 
should be. Probably the writer was 
in desperate haste at the end. But, 
nevertheless, it is easy to translate 
that symbol of the man with a jackal’s 
head. Itisa picture of the Egyptian 
god, Anubis, who was supposed to 
linger at the side of the dying to 
conduct their souls. Anubis, the 
jackal-headed, is the courier, the 
personal escort of departing souls: 
And this ts he. 

‘* And now the screed ends with the 
cry : ‘Pray for me!’ allies] § ~ 
the last symbol on Ji i 
this strange scroll—this missive 
written by a deposed wounded and 
dying king to an unnamed priest. 
Here is the literal translation in 
columns : 
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I | cunning 

Meris the King escape 

little hypnotise 

Samaris King of Nothing , 

eighteen |Place forcibly 3 

a harpist garden 

a dancing - girl— | water-garden 
Ruler of Upper : wall 
and LowerEgypt | house 

took forcibly— Arise. Do 

night ' Thou 

by water | Priest-Man 

five days Patria 

ship To life 

house I go 

I Anubis 

Meris the King Pray 

she | 

awake | 


“And this is what that letter, 
thousands of years old, means in 
this language of ours, hundreds of 
years young: ‘I, Meris, the King, 
seized little Samaris, a harpist and a 
dancing girl, eighteen years of age, 
belonging to the King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and carried her away 
at night on shipboard—a voyage 
of five days—to my house. I, Meris 
the King, lest she lie awake watching 
cunningly for a chance to escape, 
hypnotised her (or had her hypno- 
tised), so that she lay like one dead 
or asleep, but breathing, and I, 
King no longer of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, took her and placed her in 
my house under the wall of the water- 
garden. Arise! therefore, O thou 
priest ; (go) and awaken her to life. 
I am dying (1 go with Anubis !) 
Pray for me!’ ” 

For a full minute the two men sat 
there without moving or speaking. 
Then the Tracer laid aside his pencil. 

‘* To sum up,” he said, opening the 
palm of his left hand and placing the 
forefinger of his right across it, 
‘the excavation made by the falling 
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pillar raised in triumph above the 
water-garden of the deposed King, 
Meris, by his rival, was the sub- 
terranean house of Meris. The pros- 
trate figure which crumbled to powder 
at your touch may have been the 
very priest to whom this letter 
Or papyrus was written. Perhaps 
the bearer of the scroll was a traitor 
and stabbed the priest as he was 
reading the missive. Who can tell 
how that priest died? He either 
died or betrayed his trust, for he 
never aroused the little Samaris from 
her suspended animation. And the 
water-garden fell into ruins and she 
slept ; and the Ruler of Upper and 
Lower Egypt raised his columns, 
lotus-crowned, above the ruins: and 
she slept on. Then—you came. 

Burke stared like one stupefied 

““I do not know,” said the Tracer 
gravely, ‘““what balm there may be 
in a suspension of sensation, perhaps 
of vitality, to protect the human 
body from dissolution. I do not 
know how soon suspended animation 
or the state of hypnotic coma, un- 
disturbed, changes into death—whe- 
ther it comes gradually, imperceptibly 
freeing the soul; whether the soul 
hides there, asleep, until suddenly the 
flame of vitality is extinguished. 
I do not know how long she lay there 
with life in her.” 

He leaned back and touched an 
electric bell, then, turning to Burke : 

** Speaking of pistol-range,”’ he said, 
“‘unstrap those weapons and pass 
them over, if you please.” 

And the young man obeyed as in 
a trance. 

“Thank you. There are four men 
coming into this room. You will 
keep your seat, if you please, Mr. 
Burke.” 

After a moment the door opened 
noiselessly. Two men handcuffed to- 
gether entered the room; two men, 
hands in their pockets, sauntered 
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carelessly behind the prisoners and 
leaned back against the closed door. 

“That short, red-haired, lame man 
with the cast in his eye—do you 
recognise him ?” asked the Tracer 
quietly. 

Burke, grasping the arms of his 
chair, had started to rise, fury fairly 
blazing from his eyes; but, at the 
sound of the Tracer’s calm, even 
voice, he sank back into his chair. 

“That is Joram Smiles? You 
recognise him?” continued Mr. 
Keen. 

Burke nodded. 

**Exactly—alias Limpy, alias Red 
Jo, alias Big Stick Joram, alias 
Pinky ; swindler, international con- 
fidence-man, fence, burglar, gam- 
oler ; convicted in 1887, and sent to 
Sing Sing for forgery ; convicted in 
1898, and sent to Auburn for swind- 
ling ; arrested by mymen on board 
SS. Scythian Queen, at the cabled 
request of John T. Burke, Esquire, 
and held to explain the nature of his 
luggage, which consisted of the con- 
tents of an Egyptian vault or under- 
ground ruin, declared at the custom- 
house as a mummy, and passed as 
such.” 

The quiet, monotonous voice of 
the Tracer halted, then, as he glanced 
at the second prisoner, grew harder : 

‘* Emanuel Gandon, general inter- 
national criminal, with over half a 
hundred aliases, arrested in company 
with Smiles and held until Mr 
Burke’s arrival.” 

Turning to Burke, the Tracer con- 
tinued : “‘ Fortunately, the Scythian 
Queen broke down off Brindisi. It 
gave us time to act on your cable ; 
we found these men aboard when she 
was signalled off the Hook. I went 
out with the pilot myself, Mr. Burke.” 

Smiles shot a wicked look at Burke ; 
Gandon scowled at the floor. 

“Now,” said the Tracer plea- 
santly, meeting the venomous glare 
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of Smiles, “ I'll get you that warrant 
you have been demanding to have 
exhibited to you. Here it is—charg- 
ing you and your amiable friend 
Gandon with breaking into and rob- 
bing the Metropolitan Museum of 
ancient Egyptian gold ornaments, in 
March, 1903, and taking them to 
France, where they were sold to 
collectors. It seems that you found 
the business good enough to go 
prowling about Egypt: on a hunt for 
something to sell here. A_ great 
mistake, my friends—a very great 
mistake, because, after the Museum 
has finished with you, the Egyptian 
Government desires to extradite you. 
And I rather suspect you'll have 
to go.” 

He nodded to the two quiet men 
leaning against the door. 

‘*Come, Joram,” said one of them 
pleasantly. 

But Smiles turned furiously on the 
Tracer. ‘“‘ You lie, you old grey 
rat!” he cried. ‘That ain’t no 
mummy ; that’s a plain dead girl! 
And there ain’t no extrydition for 
body-snatchin’, so I guess them nig- 
gers at Cairo won’t get us, afterall !”’ 

** Perhaps,”’ said the Tracer, looking 
at Burke, who had risen, pale and 
astounded. “Sit down, Mr. Burke! 
There is no need to question these 
men ; no need to demand what they 
robbed you of. For,’ he added 
slowly, “what they took from the 
garden grotto of Sais, and from you, 
I have under my own protection.” 

The Tracer rose, locked the door 
through which the prisoners and their 
escorts had departed ; then turning 
gravely on Burke, he continued: — 

““That panel, there, is a door. 
There is a room beyond—a room 
facing to the south, bright with 
sunshine, flowers, soft rugs, and dra- 
peries of the East. She is there— 
like a child asleep ! 

Such death I have never before 
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heard of. From the moment she 
came under my _ protection I 
have dared to doubt—many things. 
And a hour ago you brought me a 
papyrus scroll confirming my doubts. 
Who can say how long the flame of 
life may flicker within suspended 


animation. A week? A month? 
A year? Longerthan that? Yes; 
the Hindus have proven it. How 


long? The span of a normal life ? 
Or longer? Can the life flame burn 
indefinitely when the functions are 
absolutely suspended ?—generation 
after generation, century after cen- 
tu 99 





Burke, ghastly white, straightened 
up, quivering in every limb; the 
Tracer, as pale as he, laid his hand 
on the secret panel. 

“* If—if you dare say it—the phrase 
is this: ‘O Ket Samarnts, Nehes [— 
*O Little Samaris, awake ! ”’ 

““I—dare. In Heaven’s name, open 
that door !”’ 

Then, averting his head, the Tracer 
of Lost Persons swung open the 
panel. | 

A flood of sunshine flashed on 
Burke’s face; he entered ; and the 
panel door closed behind him with- 
out a sound. 

Minute after minute passed ; the 
Tracer stood as though turned to 
stone, grey head bent. 

Then he heard Burke’s voice ring 
out unsteadily : 


“*O Ket Samaris—Samaris. O Ket 
Samaris—Nehes /’” 
And again: “Samaris, Samaris! 


O beloved awake !” 

And once more: “‘ Nehes / O Sa- 
maris !”’ 

Silence, broken by a strange, sweet, 
drowsy plaint—like a child awakened 
at midnight by a dazzling light. 

* Samaris !” 

Then, through the stillness, a little 
laugh, and a softly tremulous voice : 

“Ant un aha, O Entuk sen!” 


LEEDS MARKET PLACE 


By JAMES 


CASSIDY 


Illustrated by Geo. W. Preston 


HAT are the thoughts of the 
men and women who, intent 
on barter, jostle each other 


in the Market Place ? In 
Leeds market the crowd which 
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buys and sells fish at eight o’clock 
in the morning will buy and sell 
vegetables at ten. Every indi- 
vidual in the first crowd may have 
been replaced by another individual, 
but the market continues without 
ceasing. Have we here a symbol of 
man’s personality, according to the 
latest exposition? Consider the 
pathos and brutality of the Market 
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Place! Look at the stalls in the 
game and poultry quarter ! Was there 
ever so stern a plea for the principles 
of vegetarianism? Thousands of 
lifeless things that man has taught 
to trust him are in close proximity to 
the wild things taken in ambush— 
alike silent witnesses to man’s treach- 
ery. The same truism applies to 
the butchers’ shops, tragic exponents 
of country life when it reaches the 
ruthless Market Place. 

To know in part is surely a merciful 
limitation, not alone for man but for 
the dumb creation. The thought is 
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suggested by an entry into the live 


stock quarter, where, except for the 


significance of this partial knowledge, 
the cooing of the pigeons, the twitter- 
ing of the caged birds and the familiar 
clucking of the hens would be in- 
tensely ironical. 

But the Market Place has another 
side: it rejoices in its humour. 
Humour of action and speech, and 
even the humour of barter. This may 
be enjoyed to the greatest extent in 
the Lower Market, where the crowd, 
with an hour to spare, stands with its 
hands in its pockets, eyes and ears 
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His assumption of familiarity with 
the physical ailments of Royalty is his 
most telling advertisement. 

Stump orator shouts against stump 
orator, each determined to make his 
. voice carry over that of his neigh- 
bour, one of whom is a woman, whose 
object is to sell lengths 
of cloth, and, judging 
by the short time we 
watched her, she 
achieves quick sales. 
Who, indeed, would go 
shabby when shilling 
yards are so good ? 

Out in the open a 
vegetable market is in 
progress. Seasonable 
vegetables are arriving 
from the various farms 
and outlying villages. 
They come in vehicles of all sorts and 
conditions. Some drawn by donkeys, 
some by rough ponies, and there are 
many varieties of the genus horse. 
A decrepit man is backing in a cart 
which is empty, bearirg the inscrip- 
ion, ‘‘ Little Sisters of the Poor.” 
‘‘T always support them,” remarks a 
salesman. ‘‘ And so have I, ever 
since I’ve been in the Market,” 
says another. ‘‘ And they well de- 
serve it,’ asserts a third. 

In the Upper Market one can 
watch the arrival of the well-to-do 
patrons. Many carriages come down 
from Kirkgate. The stall-holders 
quickly recognise the “ quality,” and 
bring forward their best wares. Orders 
are booked with alacrity and money 
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pours in rapidly. The market is proud 
of its carriage folk, and amongst all 
the market people there is a very 
good knowledge of who’s who. 

One stall-holder well established in 
the market, and in belief in his own 
importance, is inclined to chat. 

‘* What should you think I pay for 
this little place ?’’ he asks as he 
looks round him proudly. “ My place 
in the old market was 24 feet long by 
12 feet wide, and I paid eighteen 
shillings a week for it. I pay a pound 
for this, but they talk of making it 
thirty shillings. Just look at that,” 
he said, pointing to the gallery that 
runs part way round the building, 
‘* there’s a bit o’ folly 
for you, and it goes a 
long way towards ex- 
_ plaining why the rents 
. are so high. It cost a 
deal to put up, the 
gallery did, and now 
it’s no use because it’s 
condemned. You see, 
there’s only one exit, 
and that’s the entrance, 
so the inspectors won’t 
pass it. Meantime the 
gallery is closed and 
we pay for it.” 

Strolling again in the Lower Market, 
we come to an appetising corner, 
where “ Peas-all-’ot ” is the invita- 
tion of the stall-holder. Pies and hot 
peas are as much a market dish as 
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the ‘‘ cropped ”’ beef and Yorkshire is 
at a Leeds restaurant. The avidity 
with which the pa- 
trons of this appe- 
tising corner pepper 
their peas is not the 
least sign of their 
appreciation. A 
little money goes a 
long way at these 
it 
be spent in pies or 
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peas. 

On another corner is a fish stall, and 
near it a pile of fish heads. Here are 
gathered the Market gamins, whose 
British love of sport impels them toa 
spirited game of football with a 
fish’s head for ball. 

Night has settled down over the 
Market, and the bril- 
liant light from the 
electric globes re- 
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may clothe yourself in the cast-off 
garments of my Lord Tom Noddy, 
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Three well-known market char- 
acters taking tea immediately before 
the evening sales commence, are de- 
picted by the artist. 

‘* It’s not the first time as a gentle- 
man have took my picture,” the girl 
says with a nod of approval as she 
rises to look at the sketch. 

One of the interesting physiog- 

nomies of the Market 
“cs Is that of a black 
man, a freed slave, 
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to the Market to sell 
bananas, I brings 
"em with me, but when you comes to 
buy, you leaves your money at home.” 
Hard by are the old clothes dealers, 
where one may buy a complete outfit 
for two shillings, including boots and 
headgear, that 1s, of course, if one is 
not fastidious. One may be shod at 
what price one’s 
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Garden a-blow- 
ing on its brim, may be had for a 
cheap song. If you are a man you 
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But one of the 
finest figures in the 
whole market iS 2 Spanish woman, 
She is elderly and has white hair, 
but her fine eyes and clear-cut, 
regular features are of a type not 
often met with. An ornament of 
her stall is her own portrait, inviting 
comparison with the energetic ongi- 
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nal. Her descendants, sons, daugh- 
ters, and grandchildren, hold stalls 
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in different quarters of the Market, 
and there is no mistaking the type 
nor the relationship which 
a exists between them. 
* by" The Potato King is 
#2, alsoa favourite amongst 
: the market people. He 
is suggestive of the good-tempered 
man of the fair, and his motto is 
“Never trouble trouble till trouble 







troubles you.” 

The sisterhood of the shawl are 
attracted by the fascinating ‘offer 
of a ca aes pass : = 
and leave your des- = 
sert ; one pound of i) Sy 
figs and: half-a- |: 
pound of; walnuts ~~ 
for three-halfpence.”’ 

What does it matter if the figs are 
dry, and the walnuts chemically 
bleached into flavourlessness ? # 
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People must not be unreasonable, 
for sovereigns are not sold at a 
penny each. The sisterhood, at any 
rate, is well content. Yet if one 
cannot buy pounds ster- 
ling at a penny, the pur- 


chasing power of that eee 
modest coin is practically 4 yng 
demonstrated at the we 


penny stall. Herea photo. /~ 
frame for the absent be- 
loved or the present detested, or 
the latest music-hall song, are on 
sale. And here let our concluding 
word, as we leave the Market-Place, 
be that of the old Persian poet, 
“For in and out, above, about, 
below, 
Tis nothing but a Magic Shadow- 
show, 
Round which we Phantom Figures 
come and go.” 


© Here is a chance for the Sanitary Inspector to secure a case :—the Walnuts, placed in tubs, 
are bleached in a powerful dilute of sulphuric acid, which penetrates to the interior, and renders the 
nut exceedingly harmful, particularly to weak digestions, 


WINTER ROSES 


ALE winter roses, the white ghosts 
Of our June roses, 
Last beauty that the old year boasts, 
Ere his reign closes ! 


I gather you, as farewell gift ., 
From parting lover, 
For ere you fade, his moments swift 


Will all be over. 


Kind ghosts ye are, that trouble not, 
Nor fright, nor sadden, 

But wake fond memories half-forgot, 
And thoughts that gladden. 


O changeless Past ! 


I would the year 


Left of lost hours 
No ghosts that brought more shame or fear, 
Than these white flowers ! 
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It has been a fairly busy week for 
Mr. Peasley. Mr. Peasley is addicted 
to the habit of taking notes. Every 
night at the hotel he takes out a 
small, leather-bound book, presented 
to him by an insurance company in 
America in appreciation of the fact 
that he has paid the company all his 
ready money for the last fifteen years, 
and in this small volume he jots down 
brief memoranda of anything thrilling 
that has happened to him during the 
dav, or some detailed information 
regarding the sights that stnke him 
as being truly wondrous. 

Mr. Peasley has a terse style. 
Sometimes he uses abbreviations. His 
English is not of the most scholarly 
brand. As he is merely writing for 
himself it makes no difference. 

The Peasley notebook, after twenty 
days in Europe, is full of meaty in- 
formation, and contains many a 
flashlight on life in the Old World. 
By permission we are reproducing it 
-herewith. The author admits that his 
composition is jerky in spots, but he 
believes in the tabloid method of 
administering useful knowledge. 


LONDON. 


‘* By Warrant.—Every man in Lon- 
don who sells anything, from a collar- 
button to a chariot-and-four, does so 
‘by appointment’ or ‘by warrant.’ 
Poor man opens shop ; business bad. 
He is trying to sell shaving soap. One 
day royal personage floats in and 
buys a cake for 6d., whatever that 
means. Dealer puts out gold sign to 
effect that he is supplying the royalty 
with lather. Public breaks down 
showcases getting at his merchandise. 
All true democrats theoretically ignore 
this second-hand worship of royalty, 
but, just the same, take notice that 
the shops with the reared-up unicorns 
in front and the testimonials from 
their Royal Majesties are the ones 


that catch the humble American 
tourist. 

‘“Opera Hats.—Wandered into a 
hat store and discovered, to my amaze- 
ment, that the proprietor was the in- 
ventor of the opera, or concertina, 
hat. Surprised; always supposed 
that at least a dozen men had worked 
on it. Establishment had documents 
to prove that the first folding hat 
had been manufactured on the very 
spot where I stood. Proprietor has 
not yet been knighted—probably an 
oversight. 

““Rubber Pavement.—The large 
covered court of the Savoy Hotel is 
paved with blocks of soft rubber 
three feet square. Constant proces- 
sion of cabs in and out of court and 
rubber deadens sound. Good idea— 
should be used in all the streets of 
New York. New cab horse comes 
along—never has tackled rubber pave- 
ment—is clattering noisily over the 
asphalt—suddenly hits the soft rubber 
and begins to bounce up and down 
like a tennis ball. Strange look 
comes into horse’s eye, and he crouches 
like a rabbit, looks over his shoulder 
at the driver, and seems to be asking, 
‘What am I up against?’ Mean 
trick to play on a horse. Should be 
a warning sign displayed. 

“Famine in Trousers.—One type 
of English chappy, too old for bread 
and jam, and not quite old enough 
for music-halls, wears extraordinary 
trousers—legs very narrow and reefed 
above tops of shoes (I mean boots) 
—causes them to look thin and bird- 
like. 

‘English Drama.—Saw new prob- 
lem play last evening—new play, but 
same old bunch of trouble. Each 
principal character failed to marry the 
person of the opposite sex with whom 
he or she was really inlove. Marriages 
did not interfere with love affairs, but 
helped to complicate the plot. Dis- 
covered why we can never have a 
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great native drama in the States— 
we have no open fireplaces in which 
to destroy the incriminating papers. 
Impossible to destroy papers at a 
steam radiator. 

‘* L.C.C.—In musical comedies, pan- 
tomimes, and at music-halls, many 
sarcastic references to L.C.C., mean- 
ing London County Council. Council 
is ploughing open new streets, tear- 
ing down old buildings, putting up 
new buildings and spending money 
like a sailor on a holiday. Their 
extravagance has given great offence 
to the low comedians and other heavy 
ratepayers, while the very poor people 
who are getting parks, sunshine and 
shower baths free of charge, bless the 
L.C.C. The dress-coat crowd in the 
theatres seem to have it in for the 
L.C.C., but they are very strong for 
Mr. Chamberlain, notwithstanding de- 
feat. Mr. Chamberlain seems to be 
a great deal like Mr. Bryan—that is, 
nearly everyone admires him, but 
not enough people vote for him. In 
spite of protest from property holders, 
L.C.C. is going bravely ahead with 
gigantic task of modernising and 
beautifying London. Asked a man 
why there was so much criticism of 
L.C.C. Hesaidif you touch a Britisher 
in the region of his purse, he lets out 
a yell that can be heard in Labrador. 
Didn’t use those words, but that’s 
what he meant. 

‘** Snowstorm.—Last night a few 
snowflakes drifted into Piccadilly 
Circus: hardly enough to cover the 
ground, but this morning everyone 
is talking about the ‘snowstorm.’ 
London is away ahead of us on fogs, 
but their snowstorms are very ama- 
teurish. 

““Coals.—Buying my coal by the 
quart—forty cents a quart. If 1 fed 
the fire the way I do at home would 
spend $100 a day. The official who 
brings fuel to my room in a small tin 
measure insists upon calling it ‘ coals,’ 
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but I didn’t think there was enough 
of it to justify use of plural. 

“Coming Across.—The Turbine 
boat from Dover to Calais ran likea 
scared deer and rolled like an intoxi- 
cated duck. Held to rail all the way 
across, looking fixedly at oscillating 
horizon and wondering why I had 
left home—bleak, snowy landscape all 
the way from Calais to Paris. After 
dinner went to music-hall, and learned 
that Paris could be fairly warm, even 
in the dead of winter. 

‘Keeping Tab on the Cab.—The 
“taximeter ’ cab is a great institution 
—small clockwork arrangement along- 
side of seat, so that passenger may 
sit and watch the indicator and know 
how his bill is running up. The in- 
dicator is set at seventy-five centimes 
at the start. In other words, you 
owe fifteen cents before you get away. 
Then it clicks up ten centimes at a 
time, and when you reach your destina- 
tion there is no chance for an argu- 
ment regarding the total. What they 
need now in Paris is a mechanism 
to prevent the driver from taking you 
by the roundabout way. 

“‘ Just for Fun.—Strange epidemic 
of killing in Paris. Two or three mur- 
ders every night, not for revenge or 
in furtherance of robbery, but merely 
to gratify a morbid desire to take 
life. Among certain reckless classes 
of roughs, or ‘ Hooligans,’ it is said 
to be quite the fashion for ambitious 
characters to go out at night and kill 
a few belated pedestrians merely in a 
spirit of bravado, and to build up a 
reputation among their associates. 
Seems unfair to the pedestrians. At 
one of the theatres where a ‘ revues’ 
a hodge-podge ‘take-off’ of many 
topics of current interest, was being 
represented the new type of playful 
murderer was represented as waiting 
at a corner and shooting, one after 
another, some twenty-five citizens 
who chanced to stray along. This 
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—sea bass, lobsters, crayfish, veget- 
ables, sauces—everything except the 
license. Liked it very much—first 
when I ate it, and then all during the 
afternoon and evening. | 

‘* Chateau d’If.—Coming out of the 
harbour we ran very close to the 
Chateau d’If, a stern fortress prison 
topping a huge rock rising sharply 
from the bay. Count of Monte Cristo 
was imprisoned here. Man on board 
said that the character of Edmund 
Dantes was wholly fictitious, manu- 
factured by Dumas. Must be a mis- 
take, as I saw the small rock on which 
James O’Neill used to stand at the 
end of the first act, and exclaim, 
* The world is mine!’ It is exactly 
as represented on the stage, except 
for the calcium light. 


NAPLES. 

‘The Ship’s Barber.—Coming 
across from Marseilles in the dampfer 
(Germ. for boat) the weather moder- 
ated so that I needed only one over- 
coat. Got acquainted with barber. 
Often have some trouble in making 
up with a captain, but can usually 
hit it off with the barber. Barber isa 
bureau of information, headquarters 
for scandal, and knows what the run 
is going to be. The barber is shy 
on conversation, but great on arith- 
metic. Charged me two francs for a 
shave, and when I suggested that he 
was rather high, he said he was com- 
pelled to ask one franc and thirty 
centimes for the extract of vanilla he 
had put on my hair. Told him I did 
not want any extract of vanilla, but 
he said there was no way of getting it 
back into the bottle. Besides, he had 
the money, so we compromised by 
permitting him to keep it. Said he 
longed to go to America. I told him 
there would probably be an opening 
in America for one so energetic and 
muscular, and I promised to give him 
a letter to Armour and Co., of Chicago. 
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“* Free Fireworks.—A full hundred 
miles out at sea we could make out an 
irregular oval of fire suspended in the 
sky—the two streams of lava now 
trickling down Vesuvius. Finest land- 
mark and sailing target a sailor could 
ask for. When we were forty miles 
away we wanted the captain to slow 
up for fear he would run into the 
mountain and injureit. Next morning 
in harbour we discovered that we 
were still ten miles away from it. 

‘““The New Naples.—In ten years 
Naples has done a lot of improving. 
Streets are cleaner, new and preten- 
tious buildings have multiplied, smells 
have been eliminated. Guides, beggars 
and cabmen not so pestiferous as of 
yore, but still bad enough to deserve 
electrocution, provided some more 
lingering form of death could not be 
substituted. Cabmen seemed down- 
cast. Municipality recently forbade 
any extra charge for cab service on a 
‘fiesta’ or holiday. In Italy 300 
days out of every 365 can be rung in 
under the head of * fiestas.” Every 
American who lands in Naples finds 
himself in the midst of a ‘ festa,’ and 
formerly had to pay two fares to 
ride round in one of the open carri- 
ages. The smaller the horse in Naples 
the heavier the harness. Evidently a 
desire to have the same total weight 
in each case. 

‘‘Emigrants.—Alongside of our ship 
lay a German steamer about to sail 
for America. The tender made trips 
to and from the dock, and every time 
she came out she was filled to the 
last inch with Italian emigrants. We 
saw hundreds of them disappear into 
the ship, so many it seemed they must 
have been packed in by hydraulic 
pressure, otherwise there wouldn’t 
have been room for them. All headed 
for the land of the free to build rail- 
roads. Englishman wanted to know 
why there was such heavy emigrant 
traffic at this particular season. Told 
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English and Americans. The con- 
tinent of Europe is two days away by 
speedy boat ; Paris is two days more, 
America lies three thousand miles 
beyond the most remote European 
city and across stormy waters, and 
yet America seems to claim a plurality 
of all the transients. If an Egyptian 
proposed to take a four thousand mile 
jump to look at the stock yards of 
Chicago or the mammoth cave of 
Kentucky, his friends would have him 
consigned to some Mohammedan in- 
stitution for the treatment of those 
mentally deranged! But the Ameri- 
cans are here in flocks, droves, coveys 
—decrepit old people, blooming débu- 
tantes, boys just out of college, tired- 
out business men, women who have 
been studying Egypt at their clubs, 
and, of course, the 8,oo00 (more or 
less) newly-married couples. And most 
of them are trying to acquire a real 
enthusiasm for tombs and _hiero- 
glyphics. Hard work, but they will 
make it if their legs hold out. 
What is the charm—the siren call of 
Egypt—that has lured these thou- 
sands so far away from home? It is 
not climate, for we have a better 
climate of our own. If the traveller 
seeks merely warmth and sunshine, he 
can find them in Southern California, 
the West Indies or at Palm Beach. 
It is not a genuine and deep-seated 
interest in ancient records, inasmuch 
as ninety per cent. of the fresh arrivals 
from America do not know the differ- 
ence between a cartouche anda scarab 
—I know, because I looked it up 
yesterday. It is nota snobbish desire 


to rub up against the patchouli and | 


rice powder of European hot-house 
aristocracy, because nearly all of the 
Americans flock by themselves, and 
make disparaging remarks about 
other nationalities, and vice versa. 
No doubt the one great reward of 
the persistent traveller is to find new 
varieties of his fellowman. Cairo is 
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the pousse cafe of humanity—prob- 
ably the most cosmopolitan city in 
the world. The guide books talk about 
rock tombs and mosques, but the 
travellers find their real enjoyment in 
the bazaars, and along the crowded 
streets, and on the sheer banks of the 
Nile, which stand out as an animated 
panorama for hundreds of miles. 
The first hour in Cairo is compensa- 
tion for many an hour of tedious travel. 
Once more in the sunshine is the soft 
odour of Orientalism: soothing the 
nostrils, a lively chatter of unfamiliar 
languages ; an intervening throng of 
turbans, gowns, fezes, swarthy faces ; 
the pattering hoofbeats of spangled 
donkeys and the stealthy sweep of 
dignified camels—so much to see that 
one needs four pairs of eyes to catch 
all parts of the picture, and a half- 
dozen fountain pens to keep score of 
the attractions. 

The first hour in a new land! It 
is that which repays the patient 
traveller. It gives him the gasping 
surprises and the twinges of delight 
which are not to be found in southern 
California or at Palm Beach. And it 
is the very first hour which is memor- 
able and crowded with its emotions. 
Because after about two hours the 
American has adapted himself to his 
new environment, and is beginning to 
be blasé. Along about the second 
day, when the guide attempts to 
dazzle him by showing another variety 
of bazaar, he murmurs “Chestnut,” 
and suggests going back to the hotel. 

It may afford consolation to the 
large number of people who remain at 
home to know that only five per cent. 
of foreign travel is really worth while. 
Mr. Emerson’s beautiful law of com- 
pensation holds truein regard totravel, 
just as it applies to all other things that 
arecoveted bymortals. You must pay 
for what you get, not in money alone, 
but in hardships, annoyances, and 
long periods of dumb, patient waiting. 
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THE HEART OF THE GOVERNOR’S 
DAUGHTER 


By THEODORE ROBERTS 


the incomparable DeLancey, 

dropped anchor in Petty Har- 

bour at an early hour of a 
November night. A cautious land- 
ing was made upon the little hamlet ; 
but, to the disgust of the invaders, 
the cabins of the fishermen were found 
to be empty. DeLancey promptly 
ordered the stores and fish-stages to 
be fired. Without waiting to ad- 
mire the conflagration, he set out, 
with a motley force of infantry, 
mariners, and Canadian Indians, for 
St. John’s. He dragged two cannon 
along with him. It was a new idea 
and worthy of the indomitable French- 
man—this of marching upon the 
English stronghold from the south. 
The journey itself was no mean under- 
taking for a winter night. His plan 
was to establish his force behind the 
ridge of the long hills that overlook 
the harbour of St. John’s from the 
south ; to lie in wait until the return 
of night, ‘then to march round the 
harbour and attack the village while 
his veteran gunners worked the 
cannon from the hill-top. 

The French had been gone from 
Petty Harbour a matter of half an 
hour, when, one by one, from the 
rocks and thickets the owners of the 
burning stages returned. They were 
big men, armed with cutlasses and 
muskets—and of Devon, to a man. 
) Heedless of their flaming property, 
they dragged half a dozen skiffs from 
hiding-places in the rocks and pulled 
out to the French vessels in the har- 
bour. Thirst for revenge was hot in 
their great breasts. They found the 


Tote French vessels, under 


guardians of the ships nodding at 
their posts ; and sped them from the 
lesser sleep to the greater with 
crushing strokes of cutlass and club. 
When the brief fight was over, the 
conquerors of the largest of the ships 
heard noises forward, like the thump- 
ing of irons ona bulkhead. Aspeedy 
investigation was made, with the 
result that six English prisoners, 
shackled hand and foot, were dis- 
covered in the hold. These proved 
to be Captain Sir Edward Bradley 
and five of his men, all survivors of 
the sloop-of-war Vixen which De- 
Lancey’s squadron had sunk but a few 
days before. 

After freeing and feeding the pri- 
soners, the men of Petty Harbour 
(accompanied by the sailor-baronet 
and his men) set out on the trail of 
DeLancey’s force. They were well 
armed and keen on the quest. They 
knew the ground in daylight or dark. 
Knoll and barren and pond, lying un- 
seen in desolate and wide confusion, 
held neither menace or delay for them. 

* * * 


The red flag of England caught the 


‘wind above the fort on Signal Hill. 


Eagerly and fearlessly it streamed and 
snapped, straining on the halyards 
and challenging the smoky sea. On 
the opposite side of the Narrows, 
on a brow of rock equally bold and 
imposing, crouched earthworks and a 
second battery. Between them they 
threatened the green harbour-mouth 
with vigilant muzzles—and woe to 
the Frenchman or Dutchman or 
Sally Rover who might essay that 
passage! Beyond them the harbour 
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opened, hill-girt, secure. Behind the 
fish-stages along the northern shore 
clustered rough dwellings and stores 
and the stone-and-timber house of 
the governor. 

The green waters of the harbour 
were bitingly cold. Snow lay on the 
bleak summits round about and along 
the rough footways of the village. 
Over the hills, on the southern side 
of the harbour, the scanty herbage 
was frost-painted to yellow and um- 
ber. Thickets of spruce-tuck, black 
as if they had been scorched by fire, 
filled the clefts between the rocky ribs 
of the hills. Knolls of granite stood 
out, cold and grey. 

Presently, half-way up the eastern 
slope of the sky, the clouds thinned and 
broke, and a silver radiance slipped 
through, flooded wide, and warmed to 
gold. It fired the ensign above the 
fort until the ruddy bunting shone 
like a jewel. It set the snow-clad 
rocks a-glistening. Rising and dis- 
persing on the wind, the plumes of 
smoke from the lowly chimneys took 
on tints of pearl and opal. 

In the fort, in the crooked street 
and aboard the anchored brig, hearts 
of men beat with renewed hope and 
courage. A lad of Cork, repairing 
the flooring of his fish-stage, sang at 
his work. The boatswain of the 
brig, his hair freshly greased and 
tied, climbed to the high forecastle 
and played a rustic ditty on his 
flute. A soldier in a scarlet coat, 
with great belts crossed on his chest, 
whistled along the ramparts of the 
fort and decided that, with the 
sun shining, the surrounding summits 
were not unlike the tors. of 
Devonshire. 

Even the governor, weather-har- 
dened sea-dog that he was, was 
stirred by the sunshine. He closed 
the book which he had been reading 
by the fireside and stepped to the 
window. But his daughter Elinor 
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kept her chair by the ruddy hearth 
and gazed in the flames. 

““Tll wager,” said the sailor- 
governor, “ that by this time Edward 
is beginning to weary of breaking and 
capturing French ships. He is too 
fine a heart for the dirty work of 
blood-letting.” 

Elinor neither replied nor turned her 
head. 

““It is in my bones,” continued 
Kempton, still looking out at the sun- 
light, “‘ that he is even now on his way 
to St. John’s—and with some new 
verses in his pocket, too. Gad, but 
what a blessing it is to be young 
and a poet!” 

After a moment of nervous hesita- 
tion, the lady rose from her seat and 
went over to the window. Her lovely 
cheeks were colourless. Her fine eyes 
held many lights—and among them 
were lights of determination and 
timidity and shame. She laid a fur- 
tive hand on the governor’s arm. 
‘Father,’ she said, ‘‘ dear father, 
will you not see that I do not love 
Sir Edward Bradley ? ” 

The governor stared at her, in- 
credulity and astonishment in his 
face. 

“But,” he cried, “why, dear 
heaven, Nell, you loved him right 
enough six months ago.”’ 

“I was a child then,’’ she stam- 
mered, lowering her eyes from his. 

‘**But you are betrothed to him, 
my girl,” he replied, cool enough 
now. 

** You are cruel,”’ she cried. 
want to break my heart.” 

Very swiftly, in one of hissudden 
changes of mood, the governor put 
his arm about her shoulders and drew 
her to him. 

‘Why, Nell, you are still but a 
child,”” he whispered—‘a child that 
has learned nothing of the wondcr 
of love.” 

She trembled against him. 


** You 
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““Captain MacGregor,” she fal- 
tered, ‘“‘Captain MacGregor has 
taught me to love.” 

In a second the governor swung 
from tenderness to severity. His arm 
slid from his daughter’s shoulders. 

““He is brave.” cried the girl, de- 
fiantly. 

‘“* A swashbuckler,” said the gover- 
nor, harshly. 

“He is a gentleman. He is gene- 
rous. He is kind,’’ continued Elinor. 

The governor Jost control of his 
temper. 

)..“° By heaven,” he cried, “‘am I 
to be sent to a dame school again ? 
D’ye think, because the smoke of 
French guns has stung my eyes now 
and then, that I can no longer read 
my man? AmI to be told bya chit 
of a girl who’s a gentleman and who 
is not; who is brave and who a 
coward ; who is generous and who 
mean ? ” 

' He stormed up and down the room, 
feeding his hot mood. 

b+ °° So you love MacGregor, do you ?”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Love him because of 
his red cheeks, and black eyes, and 
swagger! Love him because he is 
the only presentable man in the 
colony—while the truest heart -in 
the world drives his ship after the 
French out on the smoky sea. By 
Gad, I don’t believe it of your mother’s 
daughter ! ”’ 

‘* Father, you do not understand,” 
she sobbed. ‘“‘I love——” 


‘* Love,” cried the sailor, huskily ; 
‘will you teach me of love? Girl, I 
read your heart like a book. I read 


it with eyes that have kept dry 
and bright through longing and exile 
half-way round the world. I have 
seen cripples inspire the love of fine 
women—ay, and hold it ;* but never a 
man with a crippled soul. Has this 
MacGregor kept the love of his own 
father >—of his own clansmen ?— 
of the lads who obey him? Not he, 
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for all his glowing eye and ruddy 
cheeks ! ” 

The governor paused to recover 
his breath. Elinor sobbed rebel- 
liously. How dare he make such a 
shameless, foolish thing of her new- 
found love ? How dare he say that 
he knew more of her heart than she ? 
The blood surged furiously in her 
cheeks, but, for all that, she did not 
look her domineering parent in the 
eye. 

A shouting arose in the streets. 
The bell rang frantically in the tiny 
chapel. Calm of feature, cool of eye, 
the governor stepped briskly across 
to his daughter. 

‘The French, I’ll wager!” he ex- 
claimed. 

At that moment the door of the 
room flew open, and Sir Edward 
Bradley rushed in. 

““The French are dragging their 
guns over the hills to the south,” he 
cried. ‘“‘DeLancey is in command 
and the Canadians are with him. We 
rounded their left flank.” 

The governor, without a word of 
greeting, sprang past him and ran from 
the house. Elinor sank into a chair 
and stared at her lover of six months 
ago. Bradley knelt beside her for 
a moment, with his lips to her hand, 
his slight body trembling. His fine 
face, thinned by recent hardships, 
flushed desperately. 

‘* T shall come back,”’ he whispered, 
“as soon as DeLancey is beaten. 
Have no fear, dear heart.” 

He rose from his knees, reluc- 
tantly. For asecond he looked down 
at her with shining eyes. Then he 
turned and strode from the room. 

The girl crouched in her chair. 
She gave no heed to the shoutings 
outside the little‘ house. A gun 
boomed from the fort. Musket shots 
rang in the distance. Men ran past, 
in the rocky street, bawling to one 
another. And still the governor's 
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daughter crouched in the great chair, 
shaken by dismay that was not bred 
of the threatening Frenchmen. 

The big guns of the fort had ceased 
their thumping defiance and the 
irregular crashing of musketry had 
died along the darkening hill. The 
red flag still flared above Signal Hill. 

The fire on the governor’s hearth 
had burned itself down to ashes. 
The early dusk filled the room, 
shrouding the dainty figure of the 
governor’s daughter. Suddenly the 
girl started up, with a trembling hand 
on either arm of the chair. The 
outer door had swung open. A 
shuffling of feet sounded in the pas- 
sage. With a little cry she ran to 
the door of the room and pulled it 
wide. The governor, hatless, - his 
stout coat torn and _ unbuttoned, 
stepped across the threshold and 
caught her hand in his. The men, 
with a muffled burden, were at his 
heels. 
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‘Who is it ?” she cried, clutching 
at her father and staring into the 
gloom. 

For a second he leaned close, with 
questioning eyes on her face. 

‘* Your Scot is safe,’ he said gently. 

““But who is there ?”’ whispered 
the girl. 

At that the men entered from the 
passage and lowered the rough litter 
to the floor. 

““It is Bradley,” said the governor. 
‘““He is wounded, poor fellow.” 

With a low cry the girl sank to her 
knees and put her hands to the 
baronet’s face. He opened his eyes 
full upon hers. 

‘* Nell,” he whispered, “ DeLancey 
is beaten—and I am come back to 
you.” 

‘‘Thank God,” breathed the girl. 

And the governor, with a glow of 
wonder and delight at his stout old 
heart, ordered the fishermen from the 
room. 


DESIRE 


By H. E. FLECKER 


Denese: the galley, sailors bold! 
Prowed with silver, sharp and cold, 
Winged with silk, and oared with gold. 


Silver stream in violet night ; 
Silken clouds in soft moonlight ; 
Golden stars io shadowy height. 


Stars and stream are under cloud; 
Sinks the galley, silver-prowed. 
Silken sails are like a shroud. 
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a ‘beautiful site within ten. Wlbuiee: 
from Woldingham Station, some 163. 


miles from London. WoldIngham — 


has apparently only been discovered 
_ within recent years, for it is one 
of the few beautiful and healthy 
country places near London not yet _ 


spoilt by building. The downs reach 


toa height of some 850 feet above sea 
8 level, and the North Downs Golf — 


Club have their nine-hole course here 
on the top of the hill overlooking the 


mes magnificent — ‘Prospect towards | ‘the 
Bea 

The site affords many delightful 

peeps of house, garden, and the 

distant. landscape, and is gradually 





being developed in the form of th ei me 


garden plan shown herewith. | 
_ Se is. no. chance of a house | 


abated like this. one ever being 3 


overlooked by other buildings, or 
having the beauty of the views cur- 


tailed or even spoilt. 


It is an ideal : 


‘spot for the home of a. professional _ a : 


“man where, within a few minutes ofa 
tailway station, there is all the charm = 
of retirement and seclusion. Already — 
surrounded by good growth of trees, 
the process of garden development 
is one which can be conveniently — 
carried just so far as may be desired. © 
Among all the architects’ houses I 


have seen, it holds one’s memor 


with the ‘most distinct feeling oS eee 
‘suitability in its environment, and 
it has that most desirable element — fa 
‘suc a sense of home- 
‘liness and comfort without which 
other tines seem aye {small account. os 
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AN EXPLANATION. 


We have received from “IDLER” readers many communications 
asking if it were true that a settlement has been arrived at between the Duke 
of Portland and Mr. G. H. Druce of the claims in the now famous Druce- 
Portland Case. Presumably these enquirves have been occasioned by the 
fact that early in November several papers stated that they were given to 
understand that arrangements had been made whereby no more would be 
heard of The Druce Case. These erroneous paragraphs must have appeared 
to our readers to have had some foundation in fact, for coincidently and 
since their appearance no information concerning the progress of the 
Claimant’s cause has been given in “ THE IDLER.” 


This apparent withdrawal was not due to any alteration of opinion 
on the part of ‘“ THE IDLER” as to the allegations which have been set 
forth, but to the fact that the matter 1s now sub jude, and any Press 
comment upon fresh evidence or other controversial features would rightly 
be regarded as Contempt of Court. We are reluctantly compelled, therefore, 
to forego publishing any of the fresh matter which has come into our 
possession, or to draw attention to the discrepancies in the article, written 
by a relative of the present Duke of Portland, which appeared in our 
November issue. 


This much, however, may be said. No settlement of any kind whatsoever 
has been effected, for Mr. Druce has always held that his claims could not 
be disposed of in any other way than by their soundness being subjected 
to the usual legal tests, and his action is being vigorously prosecuted with 
a view to an early achievement of that end. 
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spectators while Bell, safely under a 
table, shot at John’s legs, there would 
be something for the papers to print 
next morning instead of those tedious 
letters. If. William Heinemann fell 
on Hooper with a club at the Savoy 
Grill room, and Jackson engaged 
with Frederick Macmillan in a catch- 
as-catch-can strangle-hold at the Em- 
pire, London would not be the dull 
hole that it is. If Longmans, Green, 
Methuen, Hurst, Blackett, Pitman, 
Hodder, Stoughton, Smith, Elder, 
FEveleigh Nash, Appleton, Gay, Bird, 
Fisher Unwin and Robertson Nicol 
would put on black masks, mount 
their steeds at midnight, march along 
the Thames Embankment, sack The 
Times office and set fire to it, all 
this would be an application of our 
methods in which we might take pride, 
especially if you lynched Walter, but 
as itis, you’d better come over here, 
have a drink with me, and settle.”’ 





On March Ist the secre- 
Medeatton tary of the Publishers’ 
Refused Association sends a for- 
mal reply to the Presi- 
dent thanking him in dignified but 
somewhat stilted diction for his offer 
of mediation, but reminding him that 
this is a real war and not a trivial 
skirmish like the Russo-Japanese 
affair. The P.A. has the honour to 
decline his good offices because he 
is not sound on the spelling question. 
On March 2 Mr. Hooper writes :— 
““My dear Fellow-Countryman, 
‘“*Haven’t you enough to do tack- 
ling the Trusts, without mixing up 
in this Wild West Exhibition ? 
Teddy, if you don’t help me, don’t 
help the bear, and you'll see the 
darndest fight ever was. 
Yours most sincerely, 
Hooper UP.” 
And so the grim battle goes on. On 
April 1, Walter, of The Times, is 
arrested in Green Park for vagrancy. 
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On the second of the month Dent 
is taken in charge at Lockhart’s 
for indulging in a ha’penny bun and 
a ha’penny coffee without possessing 
the coin of the realm with which to 
liquidate the bill. Rudyard Kipling 
is arrested by Policeman Xo99 for 
begging in the Strand, but escapes by 
dodging down an alley to the em- 
bankment. Reward offered by Scot- 
land Yard for his capture. National 
subscriptions for the starving British 
authors started in America on April 
15, and on the 16th Henniker Heaton 
passes the hat for The Times. April 
21. The public ceases either to buy 
or to borrow books. Mudie emigrates, 
steerage, to New Zealand, Smith 
following as a stowaway. Admirers 
of George Bernard Shaw present him 
with a pianola and a second-hand 
monkey with which to earn his living 
on our thoroughfares. The Govern- 
ment of the Isle of Man buys a big 
bass drum for Hall Caine on condition 
that he uses it only on the adjacent 
island of Great Britain. Hall Caine 
claims that he is the only author 
who has emerged from this contro- 
versy with cash, and G.B.S. holds 
that he is the only author who has 
come out of it with credit. On 
Apnl 21 thirteen publishers fail, 
and the rest offer their books for 
any contribution the passer-by may 
put into a box at the door. The 
Itmes insists that even by this 
method books are too expensive. 
On May 1 The Times is issued at a 
farthing. Consternation in the Daily 
Mazl office, which journal holds that 
The Times is endeavouring to form 
a Trust. Sharp fall in Daily Mail 
stock. 





June 1 will be for ever 

Revival of notable in the history 

Literature. of English literature, as 

marking the turning of 

the tide so far as authors are 
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concerned. The last publisher goes 
bankrupt, and Sir Gilbert Parker, with 
his usual business acumen, makes 
half-rent terms with a pavement 
artist in Piccadilly, on the arrange- 
ment that the artist shall cease 
drawing in coloured chalks idiotic 
pictures of shipwrecks, impossible 
lighthouses and portraits of Napoleon. 
He is engaged to illustrate Parker’s 
books on the stones instead. Sir 
Gilbert, in rags, seats himself on a bit 
of sacking with a pile of his own books 
by his side, the merits of which he 
loudly proclaims to the passers, inter- 
polating his recommendations with 
startling shouts of ‘“‘ Buy! buy!! 
buy!!!” Instant revival of interest 
in literature along Piccadilly. Parker 
accumulates money enough to pur- 
chase a piece of tarpaulin to cover 
his stock in case of rain. Also second- 
hand umbrella for himself. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle spends his last 
penny in acquiring his own books 
at the bankrupt sale of his pub- 
lisher, borrows a barrow in Farringdon 
Street, and pushes it down Piccadilly 
yelling, ‘‘ Any books to-day ? Books 
are cheap to-day. All fresh, nice, 
new Books.” Parker throws _ vol- 
umes at him and orders him to get 
a pitch of his own. Doyle retaliates. 
Police interfere, saying they are not 
going to permit another book war. 
The authors must fight it out with 
fists in some unfrequented lane. Sir 
Arthur is moved on to Oxford Street, 
where Stanley Weyman is walking 
the gutter as a sandwich-man, with 
posters back and front and on top 
about his latest novel. Great run 
on “Sir Nigel,” also on Weyman’s 
latest book, which he sells as he walks 
along with the sandwich boards. 
All authors are living on sandwiches, 
which they eat with sandwich 
boards as tables. June 6. J1mes 
suspends publication, the last 
number containing a letter written 
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by Mr. Alston Rivers from 
Kensington Workhouse, saying he 
will never give in. This appears 
under a paragraph in italics stating 
the grounds of the quarrel between 
The Times and the _ Publishers. 
June 7. Moberley Bell on the rates. 
June 8, Hooper and Jackson deported 
to the United States as undesirable 
aliens. President Roosevelt cables 
that he will not permit them to land 
in America. He has trouble enough 
as it is. A. E. W. etc., Mason, M.P., 
introduces a Bill into Parliament, 
seconded by Sir Henry Norman, M.P., 
prohibiting the pavement pitch of 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., and the 
barrow of Sir A. C. Doyle as unfair 
competition. Bill passes by the 
largest majority on_ record, as 
the Liberal Government learns 
that both Doyle and _ Parker 
are suspected of Unionist lean- 
ings. Bill thrown out by the House 
of Lords for the identical reason 
that caused it to pass triumphantly 
through the Commons. Great agita- 
tion throughout the country, but the 
House of Commons retuses to dis- 
solve, whereupon the Lords counter 
by refusing to dissolve also. H. G. 
Wells acquires a coster’s moke and 
barrow by methods which the police 
are forced to investigate. No proof 
being forthcoming he is unmolested 
(though under supervision) and pros- 
pers. Anthony Hope apprentices him- 
self to a printer in the Borough, 
learns the art of typography and gets 
out his own works during his spare 
time. He soon accumulates money 
enough to obtain a square meal and 
ceases dining at cabmen’s shelters. 
Marsten, former publisher, writes a 


‘bitter letter to The Times, from the 


Maidstone House of Detention, where 
he has been temporarily placed all 
along of having no visible means 
of support, saving he will hold out 
until the lower regions freeze over. 
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Letter for The Times returned the big Argyle and the single-cylin- 
stamped “Gone; left no address.”” dered car from the Isle of Man. 
The car with the brand of Caine 
, July 1, Hall Caine upon it was badly smashed up, 
Hall Catne amazes the literary but the engines were uninjured, and 


compelled to world by appearing 
abandon hts on the streets of London 


shninking with a decrepid single 
modesty. cylinder automobile, 
whose engine also works 


the big dium presented to him by 
the Isle of Man. His books go like 
hot cakes, scented slightly by petrol. 
Mason, M.P. (seconded by Norman, 
M.P.), brings in a Bill to suppress 
this animated machine shop of Hall 
Caine as a danger to traffic. Passed 
unanimously. Thrown out by the 
Lords. Renewed excitement. Lloyd- 
George in a speech says the petrol tank 
is getting about full, and the Lords 
must go. Hall Caine retorts tbat 
whoever goes, he won’t. Neither will 
his motor-car most of the time, and 
the police experience great trouble 
with it. 

The next sensation in the world 
of letters is the appearance of J.M. 
Barrie in a splendid 35-horse-power, 
brand new Argyle car made by 
the Duke himself. Barrie is the only 
author who has passed scathless 
through the literary crisis; the one 
man who did not need to take to the 
cellar when the cyclonecame. Thrifty 
from his youth up, he had saved a 
bawbee here and a bawbee there from 
this book or that play, and so was 
in a position to minister to the wants 
of his starving fellow-authors, which 
action won for him the title of “ The 
Little Minister,” just as Hall Caine 
had been termed ‘‘ The Drum-Major ” 
or the “Great Drummer,” ‘ Drum- 
mer ” being an American term mean- 
ing a commercial traveller. 

It will always remain a disputed 
point in literary and legal circles 
regarding who was to blame for the 
collision [which occurred between 


still continued to beat the big drum, 
Hall Caine’s sales increased, owing to 
the large crowd that collected, and 
he did a roaring trade until the 
Vanguard motor ’bus, telephoned for 
by the police, came and cleared away 
the wreckage ; Hall Caine and Barrie 
both taken in charge. Sir Gilbert 
Parker prospers so that at last he 
is enabled to build a kiosk on Picca- 
dilly after the Paris fashion. Mason 
(A.E.W., M.P.) and Norman (Sir 
Henry, M.P.) bring in a Bill entitled 
“For the Removing of Obstructions 
on Piccadilly,” palpably directed 
against Parker, which is carried with 
enthusiasm in the Commons, and 
ejected with equal enthusiasm by 
the Lords. Sir Gilbert Parker, pros- 
pering enormously through the sale 
of his books direct to the public, 
generously places the head of the 
defunct firm of Harper and Brothers 
in charge of the kiosk on a percentage 
basis. The poor Harper had been 
tramping the streets with his harp, 
and is most grateful for the chance 
of earning bread and handling books 
once more. Sir Gilbert Parker re- 
sumes his place in the House of 
Commons, and swears he will block 
any bill that either Mason or Norman 
inaugurate. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
who now has five automobiles touring 
the country, disposing of his books, 
places members of the late firm of 
Smith, Elder and Co. in charge ot the. 
machines, which relieves the rates 
in the various localities these men 
have frequented since the great smash- 
up in the publishing line. One by 
one the opulent authors call from the 
workhouses and the Salvation Army 
shelters, and the doss-houses, the 
publishers of other days, and set 
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hat and gloves from the valet, and 
sauntered down to the sunny break- 
fast-room, where he found Kerns in- 
specting a morning paper and leisurely 
consuming grapefruit, with a cock- 
tail at his side. 

‘ Hullo,” observed Kerns, Bieag 

“Tm not on the _ telephone,” 
snapped Gatewood. 

‘ T beg your pardon ; how are you, 
dear friend ? ”’ 

‘“*I don’t know how I am,”’ re- 
torted Gatewood, irritably. “ How 
the devil should a man know how he 
is?” 

“Everything going to the bow- 
wows, as usual, dear friend ? ”’ 

“As usual. Oh, read your paper, 
Tommy! You know well enough I’m 
not one of those imbeciles who wake 
up in the morning singing like a half- 
witted lark. Why should I, with 
this taste in my mouth, and Henry 
sneering at my cigars ?’’ He yawned 
and cast his eyes towards the ceiling. 
“‘Besides, there’s too much gilt in 
this club! There’s too much every- 
where. Half the world is stucco, 
the rest rococo. Where’s that Mar- 
tini I bid for ? ”’ 

Kerns, undisturbed, applied him- 
self to cocoa and toasted muffins. 
Grapefruit and an amber-tinted ac- 
cessory were brought for the other, 
and sampled without mirth. How- 
ever, a little later Gatewood said: 
‘Well, are you going to read your 
paper all day ?”’ 

‘“What you need,” said Kerns, 
laying the paper aside, “is a job— 
any old kind would do, dear 
friend.” | 

‘“T don’t want to make any -more 
money.” 

‘“T mean a job where you'd lose 
a lot and be frightened into thanking 
Heaven for ’bus fare. Yow’ve a nice 
object for the breakfast-table !”’ 

“IT shall be amiable enough by 
midday.” 
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“Endurable, you mean. When 
you’re forty you may be tolerated 
after five o’clock ; when you're fifty 
your wife and children might even 
venture to emerge from the cellar 
after dinner— —”’ | 

Wife !” 

‘* T said wife,’’ replied Kerns, as he 
calmly watched his man. 

He had managed it well so far, and 
he was wise enough not to overdo it. 
An interval of silence was what the 
situation required. 

““T wish I had a wife,” muttered 
Gatewood, after a long pause. 

‘Oh, haven’t you said that every 
day for five years? Wife! Look 
at the willing assortment of dreams 
about you! Isn’t this borough a 
bower of beauty—where the prettiest 
girls in all the world grow under glass 
or out of doors? And what do you 
do? Point your nose and howl that 
you've never met your ideal.” 

‘““T never have seen my _ ideal,” 
retorted: Gatewood, sulkily; ‘ but I 
know she exists—somewhere between 
Heaven and Hoboken.” 

** Sure, are you ? ”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure enough ; and, rich 
or poor, she was fashioned for me 
alone. That’s a theory of mine; you 
needn’t accept it; in fact, it’s none 
of your business, Tommy.” 

“‘ All the same,” insisted Kerns, 
“did you ever consider that if your 
ideal does exist somewhere it is 
morally your duty to find her ? ” 

‘“Haven’t I inspected every dé- 
butante for ten years? You don’t 
expect me to advertise for an ideal— 
object, matrimony, do you ? ” 

Kerns regarded him intently. “ I’m 
going to make a vivid suggestion, 
Jack. In fact, that’s why I subjected 
myself to the ordeal of breakfasting 
with you. It’s none of my business, 
as you so kindly put it, but—shall I 
suggest something °? ”’ 

““Go ahead,” replied Gatewood, 
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THE TRACER OF LOST PERSONS 


tranquilly lighting a cigarette. 
know what you'll say.” 

““No, you don’t. First you are 
having such a good time in this world 
that you don’t really enjoy yourself— 
isn’t that so?” 

‘* [—well, let it go at that.” 

** With all your crimes and felonies, 


Jack, you have one decent trait left : 


you really would like to fall in love. 


And I suspect you’d even like to 


marry.” 

“There are grounds,” said Gate- 
wood, guardedly, “for your suspicions.”’ 

‘““Good. Then there’s a way! I 
know 

“Oh, don’t tell me you ‘ know a 
girl,’”’ began Gatewood, sullenly. 
** T’ve heard that before, and I won’t 
meet her.” 

“IT don’t want you to. I don’t 
know anybody. All I desire to say is 
this: I do know a way. The other 
day I noticed a sign on Fifth Avenue : 

KEEN & CO. 

TRACERS OF LosT PERSONS. 

It was a most extraordinary sign ; and 
having a little unemployed imagina- 
tion I began to speculate on how 
Keen and Co. might operate, and I 
wondered a little, too, that the con- 
ditions of life in this city could enable 
a‘ firm to make a living by devoting 
itself exclusively to the business of 
hunting up missing people.” 

Kerns paused, partly to light a 
cigarette, partly for diplomatic reasons. 

‘© What has all this to do with me ?”’ 
inquired Gatewood, curiously. 

“Why not try Keen and Co.?” 

“Try them? I haven’t lost any- 
body.” 

‘You haven’t lost anybody, but 
the fact remains that you can’t 
find somebody,” returned Kerns, 
coolly. “‘ Why not employ Keen and 
Co. to look for her ? ”’ 

*“Look for whom, 
name ?”’ 

‘Your ideal.” 
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““Look for my ideal! You're 
crazy, Kerns. How can anybody 
hunt for somebody who doesn’t 
exist:? ” | 

“You have said that she does 
exist.” 

““But}I can’t prove it, man.” 

‘** You don’t have to ; Keen and Co. 
will prove it.” 

‘* What nonsense you talk! Keen 
and Co. might be able to trace the 
concrete, but how are they to find the 
abstract ?” 

‘* She isn’t abstract ; she isa lovely, 
healthy and youthful concrete object 
—if, as you say, she does exist.” 

“But I can’t prove she exists.” 

** Keen and Co. will do that.” 

‘““ Look here,” said Gatewood, al- 
most angrily, “‘do you suppose that 
if I were ass enough to go to these 
people and tell them that 1 wanted 
to find my ideal 

‘Don’t tell them that !”’ 

*“* But how——” 

~ “There is no necessity for going 
into such trivial details. ‘All you 
need say is: ‘I am very anxious to 
find a young lady ’—and then de- 
scribe her as minutely as you please. 
Then, when they locate a girl of that 
description they’ll notify you; you 
will go, judge for yourself whether 
she 1s the one woman on earth— 
and, if disappointed, you need only 
shake your head and murmur: “ Not 
the same!’ And it’s for them to find 
another.” : 

““IT won’t do it!’ said Gatewood, 
hotly. 

“Why not? At least, it would be 
amusing. You haven’t many mental 
resources, and it might occupy you 
for a week or two.”’ 

Gatewood glared. 

“You have a pleasant way of 
putting things this morning.” 

“TI don’t want to be pleasant; | 
want tojaryou. I care enough about 
you to breakfast with you so I’ve 
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young women garbed in black, all 
rattling away at typewriters. Every 
now and then, from some hidden 
office, a bell rang, and one of the girls 
would rise and pass out of sight to 
obey the summons. From time to 
time, tog, the dusky servant with 
marvellous manners, would usher 
somebody through the room where 
the typewriters were, into the unseen 
office. First the old woman went—- 
clutching her photograph; then the 
thin child, staring at everything ; 
then the two fat policemen, in por- 
tentous single file, helmets in their 
white-gloved hands. 

Gatewood’s turn was approaching, 
and he waited without any definite 
emotion, watching new comers enter 
to take the places of those who had 
been summoned. He had no idea of 
what he was to say ; nor did it worry 
him. A curious sense of impending 
good fortune left him pleasantly tran- 
quil; he picked up, from the silver 
tray on the table at his elbow, one of 
the firm’s business cards, and scanned 
it with interest : 

KEEN & CO. | 
TRACERS OF LosT PERSONS. 
Keen and Co. are prepared to locate 
the whereabouts of anybody on earth. 
No charges will be made unless the 
person searched for ts found. 

Blanks on application. 

WESTREL KEEN, Wanace: 
‘‘Mistuh Keen will see you, suh,” 
came a persuasive voice at his elbow. 
He rose and followed the softly-mov- 
ing black servant out of the room, and 
through a labyrinth of demure young 
women at their typewriters, then 
sharply to the right and into a hand- 
somely furnished office, where a sleepy 
looking elderly gentleman rose from 

an armchair and bowed. 

"Mr. Keen ? ” 

‘“Mr. Gatewood ? ’’—with a quiet 
certainty which had its charm. 

Gatewood sat down and looked at 
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his host. Then he said: ‘** I’m search- 


ing for somebody, Mr. Keen, whom 


you are not likely to find.” 

“I doubt it,” said the other 
pleasantly. 

Gatewood smiled. ‘If,’ he said, 

““you will undertake to find the 
person I cannot find, I must ask you 
to accept a retainer.” 

“* Unless we find the person sought 
for, we make no charges, Mr. Gate- 
wood.” 

‘“‘T must ask you to do so in my 
casé. It is not fair that you should 
undertake it on other terms. I de- 
sire to make a special arrangement 
with you.” 

“What arrangement had you in 
mind ?”’ inquired Keen, amused. 

“Only this. Charge me in advance 
what you would charge ‘f successful. 
And, on the other hand, do not ask me 
for detailed information—I mean, do 
not insist on any information that I 
decline to give. Do you mind taking 
up such an unbusinesslike proposition, 
Mr. Keen ? ” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons looked 
up sharply. 

‘* About how much information do 
you decline to give, Mr. Gatewood ? ” 

‘*Oh, enough to incriminate,’”’ re- 
plied the young man, laughing. 

The elderly man sat silent, appa- 
rently buried in meditation. Once or 
twice his pleasant steel grey eyes wan- 
dered over Gatewood as an expert 
glances at a picture and assimilates 
its history, its value, its artistic 
merit, its every detail in one prac- 
tised glance. 

‘“T think we may take up this 
matter for you, Mr. Gatewood,’’. he 
said, smiling his singularly agreeable 
smile. : 

‘“But—but you would first desire 
to know something about me—would 
you not >?” 

Keen looked at him: “ You will not 
mistake me if I say that I know 
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something about you, Mr. 
wood ? ” 

‘About me? How. can you? But, 
of course, there is the social register 
and the club lists and all that——”’ 

““And many other sources of in- 
formation which are necessary in 
such a business as this, Mr. Gatewood. 
I could pay you no sincerer compli- 
ment than to undertake your case. 
Mark,’ I haven’t yet said that I well 
take it.” 

“TI prefer to arrartge any possible 
indebtedness in advance,” said Gate- 
wood. 

““As you wish,” replied the older 
man, smiling. “In that case, sup- 
pose you draw a cheque,” he handed 
Gatewood a fountain pen, and the 
young man drew a cheque-book from 
bis pocket—‘“‘ your cheque for—well, 
say for 5,000 dollars to the order of 
Keen and Co.” 

Gatewood met his eye without 
wincing ; he was in for it now; and 
he was game. He had brought it 
upon himself; it was his own pro- 
position. Not that he would have 
considered the sum bigh—or any sum 
exorbitant—if there, had been a 
chance of success; onc cannot com- 
pare and weigh such matters. But 
how could there be any reasonable 
hope for success ? 

As he slowly smoothed out the 
cheque, pen poised, Keen was saying : 
‘* Of course, if we took up your case, 
we should succeed sooner or later. We 
might succeed to-day—to-morrow. 
That would mean a large profit 
forus. But we might not succeed to- 
day, or next month, or even next year. 
That would leave us little or no profit ; 
and, as it is our custom to go on until 
we do succeed, you see, Mr. Gatewood, 
I should be taking all sorts of chances. 
It might even cost us double your 
retainer before we found her ss 

“Her? How did—why do you 
say ‘her’ ?” 
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““Am I wrong?” asked Keen, 
smiling. 

““ No—you are right.” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons sank 
into abstraction again. Gatewood 
waited, hoping his case might be 
declined, yet ready to face what had 
been begun at his own request. 

“She is young,” mused Keen 
aloud, “‘ beautiful and accomplished. 
Is she wealthy?’ He looked up 
mildly. 

Gatewood said: “I don’t know 
X don’t care 





He stopped. 

‘*O—oh!’”’ mused Keen, slowly. 
‘“I—think—I understand. Am I 
wrong, Mr. Gatewood, in surmising 
that this young lady whom you seek 
is, in your eyes, ideally gifted ? ”’ 

‘“She is my ideal,” replied the 
young man, colouring. 

= Exactly. And—her general ap- 
pearance ? ” 

“ Charming 

‘Quite so, but, to be a trifle more 
precise—if you could give me a sketch, 
a mere outline delicately tinted. 
Is she more blonde than brunette ?”’ 

‘*“'Yes—but her eyes are brown. 
I—I insist on that.” 

“Why. should you not? You 
know her ; I don’t,” said Keen, laugh-. 
ing. “‘I merely wished to form a 
mental picture. You say her hair 
is—is——”’ 

“ It’s full of sunny colour ; 
all I can say.” 

‘“T understand. A rare and lovely 
combination with brown eyes and 
creamy skin, Mr. Gatewood. I fancy 
she might be, perhaps, an inch or 
two under your height ? ”’ 

“About that. Her hands should 
be—are beautiful.” 

‘“ The ensemble is most vividly por- 
trayed, Mr. Gatewood; and—you 
have intimated that her lack of for- 
tune—er—is more than compensated 
for by her accomplishments, cnar- 
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acter and unusual beauty. Am I. 
right in so understanding you, Mr. 
Gatewood ? ” 

‘“ That is what I meant,” the young 
man said, flushing. 

“Then, we take your case, Mr. Gate- 
wood. No haste about the cheque, 
my dear sir—pray consider us at your 
service.’ 

But Gatewood doggedly filled j in the 
cheque and handed it to the Tracer 
of Lost Persons. 

“IT wish you happiness, ” said the 
older man, in a low voice. ‘‘ The lady 
you describe exists; it is for us 
to discover her.” 

“Thank you,” 
wood, astounded. 

Keen touched an electric button ; 
a moment later a young girl entered 
the room. 

‘* Miss Sutherland, Mr. Gatewood. 
Will you be good enough, Miss 
Sutherland, to take Mr. Gatewood’s 
dictation in Room 19 ?”’ 

For a second Gatewood stared—as 
though, in the young girl before him, 
the ghost of his ideal had risen 
to confront him—but only for a 
second ; then he bowed, matching her 
acknowledgment of his presence by 
a bearing and courtesy which must 
have been inbred to be so faultless. 

He followed her to Room Ig. 

What had Keen meant by saying, 
“The lady you describe exists!” 
Did this remarkable elderly gentle- 
man suspect that it was to be a hunt 
for an ideal? Had he deliberately 
entered into such a bargain? Im- 
possible ! 

His disturbed thoughts reverted to 
the terms of the bargain; the entire 
enterprise, the figures on his cheque, 
his own amazing imbecility appalled 
him. What idiocy! What sudden 
madness had seized him to entangle 
himself in such unheard-of negotia- 
tions! True, he had played bridge 
until dawn the night before, but, on 
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awaking, he had discovered no per- 
ceptible hold-over. It must have 
been sheer weakness of intellect that 
permitted him to be dominated by 
the suggestions of Kerns. And now 
—the game was on. 

Room Ig contained a desk, a table 
and typewriter, several comfortable 
chairs, and a window opening on Fifth 
Avenue, through which the eastern 
sun poured a stream of glory, tinting 
walls and ceiling with palest gold. 

And all this time, preoccupied with 
new impressions and his own growing 
chagrin, he watched the girl who pre- 
ceded him with all the grace of a 
young chatelaine passing through 
her own domain under escort of a 
distinguished guest. 

When they entered Room 19 she 
half turned, but he forestalled her and 
closed the door, and she passed before 
him with a perceptible inclination of 
her finely-modelled head, seating her- 
self at the desk by the open window. 
He took an armchair at her elbow 
and removed his gloves, looking at her 
expectantly. 

‘This is a list of particular and 
general questions, Mr. Gatewood,”’ 
she said, handing him a slip of 
printed matter. “The replies to 
such questions as you are able or 
willing to answer you may dictate to 
me.” The charming modulation of 
her voice was scarcely a surprise— 
no woman who moved and carried 
herself as did this tall girl in black 
could reasonably be expected to 
speak with less distinction — and 
from the moment her lips unclosed, 
he was so engrossed that the pur- 
port of her speech escaped him. 

“Would you mind saying it once 
more ? ”’ he asked. 

She did so; he attempted to con- 
centrate his attention, and succeeded 
sufficiently to look as though some 
vestige of intellect remained to him. 
He saw her pick up a pad and pencil ; 
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fact, I could only venture a sur- 
mise. You know,” he said, earnestly, 
“how difficult it js to guess ages, 
don’t you, Miss Sutherland ? ”’ 

““How old do you think she is? 
Could you not hazard a guess—judg- 
ing, say, from her appearance ? ” 

‘““T have no data—no experience 
to guide me.” 
volved again. ‘‘ Would you, for prac- 
tice permit me first to guess your age, 
Miss Sutherland? ” 

‘Yes, certainly—if you think it 
may help you to guess hers.”’ 

He leaned back in his armchair and 
regarded the girl for a time—having a 
respectable excuse to do so. Twenty 
times he forgot he was looking at her 
for any purpose except that of disin- 
terested delight, and twenty times he 
remembered with a guilty twinge that 
jt was a matter of business. 

“Perhaps I had better tell you,” 
she suggested, her colour rising a little 
under his scrutiny. 

“Ts it eighteen ? ’’ he hazarded. 

“Twenty-one, Mr. Gatewood—and 
you said you didn’t know her age.” 

‘‘J have just remembered that I 
thought it might be eighteen ; but I 
dare say I was off three years in her 
case, too. You may put it down at 
twenty-one.” 

For the fraction of a second the 


brown eyes rested on his, the pencil: 


hovered in hesitation. Then the eyes 
fell, and the moving fingers wrote. 

‘“Did you write ‘twenty-one’ ? ” 
he inquired, carelessly. 

““I did not, Mr. Gatewood.” 

** What did you write ?” 

‘““I wrote: ‘He doesn’t appcar to 
know her age.’ ”’ 

“But I do know——”’ 

‘You said They looked at 
one another earnestly. 
1 “* The next question,” she continued 
with composure, “is ‘ Date and place 
of birth 2?’ Can you answer any part 
cf that question ? ” 





He was becoming in-. 
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‘““T trust I may be able to—some 
day. What are you writing ?” 

‘“T’m writing : ‘He trusts he may 
be able to some day.’ Wasn’t that 
what you said ? ” 

“Yes, I did say that, but I—I’m 
not quite sure what I meant by it.” 

She passed to the next question. 

‘* Height ? ” 

‘“ About five feet six,’ he said, 
his gaze bent upon her. 


Hair?” 
“More gold than brown—full of— 
er—gleams ° She looked up 





quickly; his eyes reverted to the 
window rather suddenly. He had. 
been looking at her hair. 

“Complexion?” she continued, 
after a shade of hesitation. \ 

“It’s a sort of delicious mixture— 
bisque, tinted with a pinkish bloom 
—ivory and rose——’’ He was ex- 
plaining volubly when she began to 
shake her head, timing each shake to 
his words. 

‘Really, Mr. Gatewood, I think 
you are hopelessly vague on that 
point—unless you desire to convey . 
the impression that she is speckled.”’ 

“Speckled !’’ he repeated horri- 
fied—‘“* Why I am describing a woman 
who is my ideal of beauty 

But she had already gone to the 
next question. 

** Teeth ? ” 

‘* P-p-perfect p-p-pearls ! ’’ he stam- 
mered. The laughing red mouth 
closed like a flower at dusk, veiling 
the sparkle of her teeth. 

Was he trying to be impertinent ? 
Was he deliberately describing her ? 
He did not look like that sort of man ; 
yet why-was he watching her so closely, 
so curiously, at every question ? 

‘Eyes ?”? Her own dared him to . 
continue what, coincidence or not, 
was plainly a description of herself. 

‘“B-b——” He grew suddenly 
timorous, hesitating, pretending to 
a perplexity which was_ really 
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healthy fright. For she was frown- 
ing. 
** Curious I can’t think of the colour 
of her eyes,” he said; “ curious, isn’t 
it?” 

She coldly inspected her’ pad and 


.made a correction; but all she did 


° 


was to rub out a comma and put 
another in ‘its place. Meanwhile, 
Gatewood, chin in hand, sat buried 
in thought. ‘“‘Were they blue?” 
he murmured to himself aloud, ‘“ or 
were they brown? Blue begins with 
a b and brown begins with a 6. I’m 
convinced that her eyes began with a 
b. They were not, therefore, grey or 
green, because,” he added in a burst 
of confidence, “it is utterly impos- 
sible to spell grey or green with 
a bf” 

~Miss Sutherland looked slightly 
astonished. 

‘* All you can recollect, then, is that 
the colour of her eyes began with the 
letter b?” 

‘‘That is absolutely all I can re- 
member ; but I think they were— 


brown.” 


‘“‘ If they were brown they must be 
brown now,” she observed, looking 
out of the window. 

‘“‘That’s true! 
never thought of that ? 
you writing ?”’ 

‘* Brown,” she said so briefly that 
it sounded something like a snub. 

‘“* Mouth ? ” inquired the girl, turn- 
ing a new leaf on her pad. 

‘Perfect. Write it; there is no 
other term fit to describe its colour, 
shape, its sensitive beatity, its-—— 
What did you write?” 

‘I wrote, ‘Mouth, 

‘““[ don’t want you to! 

‘Really, Mr. Gatewood, a rhapsody 
on such a subject is proper in poetry, 
but scarcely worthy a record of a 
purely business: transaction. Please 
answer the next question : ‘Figure ?’”’ 


Isn’t it strange I 
What are 


ordinary.’ ” 
I want 
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“Oh, a poem would be too brief 
to describe her figure ee 

“* Shall we say ‘ Perfect ?’” asked 
the girl, raising her brown eyes in a 
glimmering transition from vexation 
to amusement. For, after all, it 
could be only a coincidence that this 
young man should be _ describing 
features peculiar to herself. 

“Couldn’t you write, ‘ Venus-of- 





Milo-like’?” he inquired. ‘ That 
is laconic.” 
““T could—if it’s true. But if you 


mean it for praise—I don’t think any 
modern woman would be flattered.” 

“But I always imagined Venus 
of Milo had an ideal figure,” he said, 
perplexed. 

She wrote, “‘ A good figure.” Then, 
her rounded chin resting on one 
hand, she glanced at the next ques- 
tion. : 





** Hands ? ”’ 
‘‘ White, rose-tipped, slender yet 
softly and firmly rounded ‘i 


Then, surprising his guilty eyes fixed 
on her hands, she hastily sat up 
straight, level-browed, cold, and 


haughty. 

Was he deliberately being rude to 
her ° 

As a matter of fact, he was not; 
he had, at first, unconsciously, taken 
as a model the girl before him; 
then furtively, and with a dawning 
perception of the almost flawless 
beauty he was plagiarising. Aware 
now, that something had annoyed 
her ; aware, too, that there appeared 
to be nothing lacking in her to 
satisfy his imagination of the ideal, 


he began to turn redder than he had 


ever been in all his life. 

Several moments ensued before he 
ventured to stir. And it was only 
when she again bent very gravely over 
her pad that he cautiously eased a 
cramped muscle or two, and drew a 
breath—a long, noiseless, deep and 
timid respiration. He realised the 
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with a satisfaction apparently cause- 
less. 

“Is she a relative of yours, Mr. 
Gatewood ? ”’ 

“No, Miss Sutherland.” 

“You desire to marry her ?” 

6¢ I do.”’ 

She was silent; then— 

“What is her name?” in a low 
voice which started several agreeable 
thrills chasing one another over him. 

** I—I decline to answer,” he stam- 
mered. | 

“On what grounds, Mr. Gate- 
wood ? ”” a: 

He: looked her full in the face; 
suddenly he bent forward and gazed 
at the printed paper from which she 
had been apparently reading. 

“Why, all those questions you are 
asking me are not there!” he 
exclaimed, indignantly. ‘‘ You are 
making them up ? ”’ 

‘*I—I know, but ’”—she was flush- 
ing furiously—" but they are on the 
other forms. You see you are 
answering “Form K,’ which is a 
special form——”’ 

‘‘ But why do you ask me ques- 
tions from Form K ? ” 


“ Because it is my duty to do all I | 


can to secure evidence’ which may 
lead to the discovery of the person 
you desire to find, and this duty I 
assure you, Mr. Gatewood, is not 


always agreeable — indeed, some 
people make it very difficult.” 
Gatewood looked out of the 


window. Various emotions—shame, 
mortificatjon, chagrin — pervaded 
him. 

““T did not mean to offend you,” 
said the girl in a low voice—such a 
gently regretful voice that Gatewood 
swung round in his chair. 

‘* There is nothing I would not be 
glad to tell you about the woman I 
have fallen in love with,” he said. 
‘“‘ She is overwhelmingly lovely ; and 
—when I dare—I will tell you her 
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name and where I first saw her—and 
where I saw her last.”’ 

“It would be advisable. When 
will you do this?” 

** ‘When I dare.” 

“You dare not—now ? ”’ 

*“ No—not now.” 

She wrote absently on her pad. 
“He doesn’t dare to tell me now.”’ 
Then, with head still bent, she lifted 
her brown eyes to his once more. 

“Tam to come again, of course, to 
consult you?” he asked dizzily. 





“Mr. Keen will receive you a 
“He may be busy.” 
“He may be,” she repeated 


dreamily. 

‘“So—I shall ask for you.” 

‘We could write you, Mr. Gate- 
wood.” . | 

“It is no trouble for me to come,”’ 

he said hastily. “ I walk every morn- 
ing.” 
‘But there would be no use in 
your coming very soon. All Mr. Keen 
could do for some time would be to 
report progress.” —— 

‘ That is all I dare look for—pro- 
gress—for the present..” , 

During the time that he remained — 
—which was not very long—neither 
of them spoke until he arose to take 
his departure. | 

“Good-bye, Miss Sutherland. I 
hope you may find the person I 
have been searching for.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Mr. Gatewood. 
we shall.” 

She was rather excited and also 
somewhat preoccupied with several 
disturbing emotions, the species of 
which she was interested in deter- 
mining. But to label and catalogue 
each of these emotions separately 
required privacy and leisure to think 
—and she also wished to look very 
earnestly at the reflection of her own 
face in the mirror of her chamber. 
For it is exciting—to be compared, 
feature by feature, to a young man’s 


I hope 
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ideal. As far as that went, she ex- 
celled it, and, as she stood by the 
desk, alone, gathering up her notes, 
she suddenly lifted the hem of her 
gown sufficient to reassure herself 
that the dainty shoes she wore 
would have baffled the efforts of 
any sculptor. 

‘Of course,” she thought to her- 
self, “‘ his ideal hasn’t enormous feet. 
‘ He, too, must have been struck with 
the similarity with his ideal, and 
when he realised that I also noticed 
it he was frightened by my frown 
into saying that her feet were 
enormous. I wonder why she ran 
away °. I wonder why he can’t find 
“her? She doesn’t deserve to be 
found. There is nothing to be afraid 
of—nothing to alarm anybody ina 
man like that.” 

So she gathered up her notes and 
walked slowly out and across to the 
private office of the Tracer of Lost 
Persons. 

““Come in,’ he said when 
she knocked; he was using the 
telephone. She seated herself rather 
listlessly beside the window, where 
spring sunshine lay in gilded patches 
on the rug and spring breezes stirred 
the curtains. She was a trifle tired, 
but there seemed to be no good reason 
why ; yet, with the soft wind blowing 
on her cheek, the languor grew and 
she rested her face on one closed hand, 
shutting her eyes. 

When they opened again it was to 
meet the fixed gaze of Mr. Keen. 

‘“T beg your pardon, Mr. Keen,” 
she said. 

“There is no need of it,” he said. 
“Be seated. Never mind the report 
just now.”’ He paced the length of 
the room once or twice, hands clasped 
behind him; then, halting to con- 
front her— 

‘What sort of young man is this 
Gatewood ? ” 

‘* What sort, 


Mr. Keen? Why—I 
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think he is the—the usual sort— 
that 
“Then you don’t think much 
of him?” said the Tracer, smiling. 
“‘Oh, indeed, I did not mean that 
at all; I mean that he appeared ‘to 





be—to be—— 


“Rather a cad ?”’ 
“Why, no!” she said, flushing. 


~ “He is absolutely well bred, Mr. 


Keen.” 

“You received no unpleasant im- 
pression of him?” 

“On the contrary!” she said, 
rather warmly—for it hurt her sense 
of justice that Mr. Keen should mis- 
judge even a stranger. 

** You think he looks like an honest 
man ?” 

“Honest ?”’ She was rosy with 
annoyance. “Have you the idea 
that he is dishonest ? ” 

“Have you ?”’ 

“Not in the slightest,” is said 
with emphasis. 

‘* Suppose a man should set us hunt- 
ing for a person who does not exist— 
on our terms, which are no payment 
unless successful ? Would that be 
honest ?”’ he asked gravely. 

“Did he do that ? ” 

‘“ No, Miss Sutherland.” 

ea I knew be couldn’t do such a 
thing !’ 

“No, he—er—couldn’t. Because I 
wouldn’t allow it—not that he tried 


‘to!’ added Keen hastily, as the in- 


dignant brown eyes sparkled omin- - 
ously. ‘‘ Really, Miss Sutherland, 
he must be all you say he is, for he 
has a staunch champion to vouch for 
him.”’ 

** All I say he. is ? 
anything about him.” 


I haven’t said 


Mr. Keen nodded. “Quite so. 
Let us drop him for a moment. Are 
you perfectly well, Miss Suther- 
land ?” 

“* Perfectly, Mr. Keen.” 

“I’m glad of it. You seem 


LI. 
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languid. When do you take your 
holiday ? ” 

“ You suggested June, I believe,” 
she said wistfully. 

The Tracer leaned back in his chair, 
joining the tips of his fingers re- 
flectively. 

‘* Miss Sutherland,” he said, ** you 
have been with us a year. It may 
interest you to know that I am 
exceedingly pleased with you.” 

She coloured charmingly. 

ms But,” he added, “ I’m terribly 
afraid we’re going to lose you.’ 

‘Why ? ” she asked, startled. 

‘““ However,” he continued, ignor- 
ing her half-frightened question with 
a smile, ‘“‘ Iam going to promote you— 
for faithful and efficient service.” 
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“With an agreeable increase of 
salary, and new duties which will take 
you into the open air. You ride?” 

‘“‘T used to before S 

“Exactly ; before you were ob- 
liged to earn your living. Please 
arrange tor a riding habit this after- 
noon. I shall secure for you a 
horse, saddle and groom. You will 
spend a good deal of your time riding 
in the Park—for the present.” 

‘* But—Mr. Keen—am I to be one 
of your agents—a sort of detective ?”’ 

Keen regarded her absently, then 
crossed one leg over the other. 

‘‘Read me your notes,” he said. 

She read them, folded them, and 
he took them from her, thoughtfully 
regarding her. 

“Did you know that your mother 
and I were children together?” he 
asked. ° 

‘“‘No!” she said, surprised; and 
then asked, “Is that why you sent 
for me at the school of stenography ?”’ 

“That is why. When I learned 
that my early ifriend—your mother 
—was dead, is it not reasonable that 
I should wish to look after her 
daughter?” 
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Miss Sutherland looked at him. 

‘She was like you—when she mar- 
ried. I never married. Do you won- 
der that I sent for you, child ? ” 

Nothing but the clock ticking in the 
sunny room, and an old man gazing 
into dimmed brown eyes, and the 
little breezes at the open window 
whispering of summers past. 

“This young man, Gatewood,” 
said the Tracer, clearing his voice— 
“this young man ought to be all 
right, if I did not misjudge his father 
—years ago.” 

He half-turned towards a big letter- 
file; ‘“‘ His record is perfect so far. 
The trouble with him 1S idleness. 
He ought to marry.” 

“Isn't he trying to ?”’ she asked. 

“It looks like it. Miss Suther- 
land, we must find this girl! ” 

“But I don’t see how you can 
on such slight information.” 

“Information! I have all I want 
—all I could desire.” He laughed, 
passing his hands over his grey hair. 

‘* We are going to find the girl he is in 
love with before the week ends!”’ 

“Do you really think so?” she 
exclaimed. | 

“Yes. But you must do a great 
deal in this case.” 

66 I ? 99 

‘“ Exactly.” 

‘* And—and what am I to do?” 

““ Ride in the Park, child! And 
if you see Mr. Gatewood, don’t take ~. 


your eyes off him for a moment. _ 


Watch him; observe everything he 
does. If he should recognise you and 
speak to you, be as amiable to him 
as though it were not by my orders.” 

‘** Then—then I am to be a detec- 
tive !”’ she faltered. 

The Tracer did not appear to hear 
her. He took up the notes, turned 
to the telephone, and began.to send 
out a general alarm, reading ‘the de- 
scription of the person whom Gate- 
wood desired to find. The vast, in- 
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THE NIGHT SURPRISE 


Chico placed a quick hand on the 
haft of a knife that lay in the folds 
of his scarlet waist-belt. ‘ You wish 
to make trial of my courage?” he 
began, venomously. 

“Of that, no,’ Heller returned 
carelessly ; “you will perhaps need 
it for our friend of the estancia.”’ 

‘*The senor doubted me,’ Chico 
snarled. 

“Your skill only, since you could 
not make the door to open.” 

** But how ? ” 

Ludwig laughed ; a full sustained 
laugh that broke startlingly on the 
still night air. ‘I have the tools,” 
he said, “to open all doors. 

Chico sprangup. “‘ To-night, then, 
we will go,” he said in a strident 
whisper, ‘“‘and you shall hear the 
woman’s voice. Santa Madre! What 
a voice—one hears it only in the 
birds.” 

7 Then to-night she shall sing for 

” Ludwig replied ; “ and this man 
ho has made her captive, we will 
dispose of him.” 

‘Leave him to me!”’ said Chico, 
fingering his knife lovingly. 

Ludwig threw aside his half-smoked 
cheroot. ‘* Saddle the horses, Chico,”’ 
he said; “the moon na not be up 
yet these three hours.” 

‘“T go,” Chico cried, turning away. 

“No, wait you a moment. Tell 
me, is this estancta of wood ? ”’ 

“Si, Ludwig, of wood.” 

Then we shall find it easy to 
enter.” 

Chico disappeared into the darkness, 
and Heller waited until the sound of 
his footsteps ceased before he left his 
hammock. Then he walked quickly 
into the house, returning presently 
with a small leather bag, and a dark 
lantern. 

He drew back the slide of the lan- 
tern, and, lighting it, balanced it 
between his knees. From the bag he 
produced a centre-bit and thin saw 
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together with a piece of chamois 
leather. He examined them care- 
fully in the dim ray from the lantern, 
and wrapping the chamois round one 


' end of the saw, placed it with the 


centre-bit in his capacious pocket. 
Chico returned as he finished, lead- 
ing two horses ready saddled. 

Ready, Ludwig?” ° 

‘* Yes, we shall go now.’ 

Heller mounted and lla off, 
and Chico, after a moment, followed 
quickly in his track, sitting easily in 
his high-peaked saddle, the reins held 
slackly in his hand. 

For some time they rode along 
silently, Chico now a little in advance, 
through the dry waist-high grass that 
rustled and crackled in their passage. 
The only sounds to be heard were the 
quick panting of the horses, the thud 
of their hoofs on the dry earth. 
The cicalas, by some.curious common 
impulse, had ceased to chirp, and the 
heavy darknéss seemed to close in 
and swathe about the horsemen as 
they rode. 

“Do we go right ?” Heller called 
presently to his companion, and 
Chico’s musical voice floated back to 
him out of the night. 

“Si, Sefior Ludwig; but a littl 
time and we are there.” 

As he spoke the cicalas broke ow 
again in their monotonous reed-like 
song, while some birds rose from the 
grass, and winged their way into the 
darkness with harsh startled cries. 
A few minutes’ ride brought them 
again in touch with the forest, which 
jutted out here hke a promontory 
inthe pampas. Before them gleamed 
a solitary light in the gloom. 

“It is there,” Chico said, turning 
in his saddle. 

Heller rode abreast of him. ‘“‘ The 
light ?”’ he questioned, eagerly. 

** Yes, it burns always at this time.” 

Heller chuckled, and was off again, 
when Chico turned to him quickly. 
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“We will dismount here and tether — 


the horses. If we ride we shall give 
warning of our approach.” 

“Good ; I had not thought of it,” 
said Heller. “It is necessary that 
we make no sound—naturlich!” 

They dismounted, and _ Chico 
tethered the horses, while Heller 
lighted his dark lantern, and closing 
the slide, waited. 

“Now, Sefior Ludwig, we shall 
move forward, ”» Chico said, softly. 
‘“‘The door is at the side where the 
light burns.” 

‘Good ;”’ said the other, 
then.” 

They moved towards the light, 


** come, 


treading stealthily as they neared 


the house, and, pausing within twenty 
yards of it, held a whispered colloquy. 

“About the woman!” whispered 
Chico eagerly ; “what of her?” 

‘We will settle that when we have 
entered,” said Ludwig Heller. 

They tried to look into each other’s 
faces in the darkness, each conscious 
that the other distrusted him. 

‘“* It is better to know now,’’ Chico 
protested in a whisper. 

“IT have first claim. Without my 
tools you cannot enter the estancia,”’ 
said his companion determinedly. 

** But, Sefior Ludwig, I told you of 
the place—of the woman !”’ 

Both breathed hard, and Chico 
felt quickly at his belt ; for one fleet- 
ing moment the thought crossed his 
mind that he might secure the tools 
by force, but a moment’s reflection 
assured him that they were only of 
value to one who knew their use. 

“She will go to the strongest— 
yes ?”’ Heller asked eagerly. 

“But you have a pistol,” Chico 
said doubtfully. 

Heller smiled in the darkness. 
“No, I have left it behind,” he lied 
calmly. 

“To the strongest, then,” Gis 
assented readily. 


THE IDLER 


They began to move forward again 
when a sudden flood of melody broke 
upon the stillness, a liquid trill that 
floated out into the night, and 
trembled deliciously like the ecstatic 
song of a nightingale. Both stopped 
involuntarily, and Chico threw back 
his head like a questing hound. 

“Listen!” he said in an awed 
murmur, “the woman sings.”’ 

They stood as if fascinated, two 
dark, rigid figures in the warm gloom, 
while the song, subtle, insinuating, 
throbbing with a rich southern passion 
that gripped them at the heart, 
flooded about them. 

“It is ‘Il bacio’ she:sings,” Chico 
whispered ; “‘I have heard it in Con- 
cepcion. Yes—but not sucha voice. 
Santa Madre! It is not often that 
one hears such.” 

Ludwig did not reply, but the other 
could hear him draw his breath in 
little sibilant gasps as he pent for- 
ward to catch the least whisper of 
the song. 

It trilled at last into silence, and 
again the vague stirring sounds from 
the pampas broke upon their ears. 
Chico turned quickly. 

“She must be beautiful,’ he mur- 
mured passionately ; ‘* beautiful as the 
stars. Ah, to still with a kiss the 
song upon her warm lips——”’ 

Heller stared at him, muttering 
an oath. ‘“ You!” he said. 

Chico recalled to himself by the 
vehement and aggressive denial in 
his conmrpanion’s tone, involuntanly 
dropped a hand to his knife, but, 
removing it a moment later, said, in- 
differently, ‘““T forgot; she is to the 
strongest.” mney moved forward 
silently. 

The estancta was a solid wenden 
structure, and on the side where, 
within, the light burned, stood the 
door. Ludwig dropped on his knees 
beside it, and, pulling back the slide 
of the lantern, began to examine his 
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tools. Chico squatted near him, 
wrapped in the folds of his poncho, 
jealously watchful with the deter- 
mination that the prize should not 
escape him to fall a prey to his inso- 
lent companion. Ludwig took up 
the centre-bit. 
he whispered, “they may hear the 
sound.” 

“Wait but a little,” replied Chico ; 
‘she will sing again.” 

The voice rang out once more as 
he spoke, this time in a florid aria, 
like the liquid gurgle of water drop- 
ping in a rocky pool. Chico began 
to sway rhythmically on his heels, 
the lilt of the melody upon his, lips. 
Ludwig listened a moment, then 
turned the-ray of bis lantern upon 
the door. 

A moment’s scrutiny sufficed, and 
he commenced to work with furious 
yet silent energy, making a wide 


circle of perforations about the mas-— 


sive lock with which the door was 
secured. The song ceased as he sat 
back, wiping the moisture from his 
brow. 

‘““TIs it done?” Chico whispered. 

Ludwig put down his tool, and 
lifted the thin saw. “When she 
sings again I will finish with this,” 
he replied in the same tone. While 
they waited, every minute hanging 
leaden-footed, each sound from the 
pampas, each breath of night wind 
stirring the forest trees alarmed them ; 
they crouched closer to the earth, 
and held their breaths hard. In the 
tense hush of the night suspicious 
fears agitated both, and only united 
for the perpetration of a crime, 
they watched each other closely 
with mutual distrust. 

‘* Perhaps she will not sing,” Lud- 
wig ventured at last. 

“ Pacienca, Sefior Ludwig,” Chico 
whispered softly. 

His rebuke was justified, and 
again, as the unseen singer commenced 


“How still it is,’’: 
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her song, Ludwig lifted his lantern 
and began to saw swiftly between 
the perforations he had made, 
breathing hard as he sawed with the 
deftness of a practised workman. 
After a little he laid down the 
saw, and extracting a long cross- 
handled gimlet from his _ pocket, 
screwed it quickly into the wood 
within the perforations, and throwing 
a ray from the lantern upon it, in- 
spected his work closely. 

Chico, too, glanced at it, and could 
see that only a small space still re- 
mained to be cut away. It was ob- 
viously Ludwig’s intention to saw 
round the lock, while retaining it in 
its place by means of the gimlet, until 
it could be lifted out noiselessly in one 
piece. Chico’s quick mind formed a 
plan which he prepared to put into 
instant execution. Why should Lud- 
wig reap the fruits of his own schem- 
ing and waiting ? he asked himself. 


- The prize, they had agreed, was to 


the strongest. Why not to the most 
cunning? In another moment the 
door’ would be epen, and in that 
moment—he smiled and _ silently 
loosened the knife in his belt. 

‘* Hold up the gimlet while I cut,” 
Ludwig whispered. 

‘Si, Senor Ludwig;”’ Chico assented, 
and grasping the gimlet with his left 
hand, he drew his knife with the 
right, glancing quickly as hedidso at 
the broad shoulders looming up in 
the darkness beside him. 

As the saw grated once more, he 
prepared to strike. ““Now!” he 
said to himself, and lifted the knife. 

The song at that moment ceased 
suddenly, and, startled perhaps by 
the abrupt pause, Ludwig glanced 
upward. 

It was a moment for action; he 
could already see the glitter of the 
knife as it descended. Like a flash 
he reached up, growling out an oath, 
and seized Chico’s wrist in an iron 
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THE NIGHT SURPRISE 


couch near by. But what most 
startled the two intruders was the 


fact that though the song still con-. 


tinued, the soft womanly voice pour- 
ing out its throbbing melody, no 
woman could be seen in the room. 
They stared at the boy ; his lips never 
moved—at the walls to see if by any 
chance a door led to another and ad- 
jacent room in which the singer might 
be concealed. But no opening was 
visible, and still the song: went on 
in the room, now floating high on a 
sustained tremolo note, now sinking 
to a hushed yet melodious whisper. 

Chico, after the first moments of 
surprise, devoted himself to a search-. 
ing scrutiny of the boy, half expecting 
to find him a woman in disguise ; but 
becoming satisfied that this was not 
so, his glance rested suddenly upon 
the boy’s eyes, which remained set 
and immovable, though his other 
features showed the keenest delight 
and appreciation. Hestarted, and 
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touching Ludwig’s arm, whispered 


in his ear— 


Blind !”’ 
His companion turned at the 
touch, and pointed towards a small 


octagonal table near the door, on 


which stood a small machine with a 
large metal trumpet, then he slipped 
out silently and made his way to 
where the horses were tethered, 
Chico following silently. . * 

They took off the horses’ hobbles 
and mounted; they rode forward a 
few paces, then drew up as if by 
mutual -consent—turning slightly in 
their saddles, they looked back. 

“You understand—it was a grapha- 
phone, naturlich,” said Ludwig slowly, 
“but the boy me 

“It is a visitation of God,” said 
Chico reverently, and as he put spurs 
to his horse, he rose in his stirrups and 
made the sign of the cross towards 
the lonely estancta on the verge of 
the forest. | 





GRACE 


. By PAKENHAM BEATTY 


| bas pass me with swift winds in June 
That bear you and the rose afar ; 
The splendour of the sun at noon 
Fades, fainter than the night’s last star. 
To Love’s lone vigil, dear, you seem 
Some dreaming spirit, that the gleam 
Of morning startles from her dream. 


I will not envy those too blest 
That keep beside you day by day ; 
My heart, an uninvited guest, 
Sighs at your door and turns away. 
To thank Love for his grace to me; 
To know you, sweet, in sky and sea, 
Music, and song, and Italy. 


HER 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


CHAPTER XI. | 

OROTHY returned to Rosc- 

mary Cottage three days 

later. Gasgoyne left Margate 

for town upon the evening 

after the picnic. The question of a 

future meeting was not raised 

between them, but at the last moment 

Dick said: “You must let me 

see something of your boy. When 

he goes to a public school, I shall run 

down and tip him. I should like 
to give him his first gun.” 

‘You mustn’t spoil him.” 

““T am not likely to have much 
opportunity. Good-bye.”’ 

Disagreeable months followed. 
Dorothy picked up old habits, 
old conventions, with the curious 
sense that they had grown stale and 
unprofitable. Mind reacting upon 
body produced a physical lassitude 
very hard to. overcome. For the 
first time in her hfe she began to 
suffer from insomnia and headache. 
Her interest in reading grew attenu- 
ated. The written word seemed so 
trite,socheap. Susan Judkins looked 
at her in pitying but discreet silence. 

‘She'll get over it,” she.reflected, 
‘“we all do.” 

In her youth Susan had kept com- 
pany with a dashing artilleryman, 
who had forsaken her for an older and 
much plainer woman with savings. 
Susan had pined. She could remem- 
ber perfectly that the taste went out 
of beef-steak pudding; but it had 


come back. The artilleryman took 
to drink, and her rival suffered blows 
and infidelity. And yet Susan was 
not as grateful as she should have beer 
that she had escaped such a monster. 
In her hands he might have risen, 
not fallen. 

Dorothy told Moira Curragh of her 
meeting with Gasgoyne, and of the 
picnic, but of what had _ passed 
between them—nothing. That as- 
tute lady drew conclusions from this 
silence not very wide of the mark. 
She had seen Gasgoyne, who had said 
much concerning Min and exasper- 


atingly little about Dorothy. 


This, also, was significant. Lady 
Curragh, however, was emphatic in 
applauding the wisdom of keeping 
Min’s true parentage a secret. 

“He would give anything for a 
son,’ Dorothy had said. 

*“ No doubt ; and what would he do 
with a child in that house? My 
dear, the wife has a fearful temper. I 
have seen her ill-treat his dog, when 
he was out of the way.” 

‘“Oh!”? murmured Dorothy. 

“Ts that heartfelt exclamation for ~ 
the man or for the dog 2” 

‘* For both.” 

‘““T told you before she was jealous. 
I wouldn’t say that Master Dick 
doesn’t give her cause. Why, what 
is that to you, Doll ?” 

‘** Nothing.” 

““Outside his own house he is a 
power, and no mistake.” 
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‘* [n a word he can give Min every- 
thing which I cannot.” 

‘ Ah, now, Doll, why put it in that 
way ? Say to yourself that you 
give the boy all that hecan’t. Cur- 
ragh tells me he’ll be amongst the 
next batch of baronets, unless he 
hangs out for a peerage.” 

““He cares nothing for that.” 
“Eh? Doll, you’ve not met him 
again ?”’ 

é¢ No.”’ 

** You spoke in a tone as if you had 
just come from a heart to heart talk 
with him.” 

‘“*T am sure that he has not changed 
in some things; he was never a 
snob.” 

“* Doll, you are so wise not to meet 
him. He is, I fear, selfish.” 

Dorothy did not mention that 
letters had passed between them. 
The first arrived about a month 
after the meeting at Margate, pat 
to a moment when she was feeling 
wretchedly blue and forlorn. In it 
Gasgoyne wrote nothing that might 
not have been proclaimed from the 
top of Winchester Cathedral; but 
the letter was so personal, so vivid a 
presentment of the* writer—more 
of the trained writer—that Doro- 
thy, after reading it, had felt that she 
had been listening to the man’s voice. 
After some hesitation she answered 
it, stipulating that such correspon- 
dence should be intermittent. He 
did not write again for six weeks. 

Often his name, and more often his 
wife’s, appeared in the society papers. 
Dorothy was continually reading para- 
graphs about Mrs. “Dick” Gas- 
goyne. Her wonderful frocks, no 
longer ‘‘ greenery-yellery, Grosvenor 
Gallery,’ her jewels, her entertain- 
ments, were described at length. She 
had become a personage. 

Upon this also, you may be sure 
that Lady Curragh had a word to 


say. 
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“She’s a pincher, my dear. She 
saves every penny of her own large 
income. Dick pays for these things. 
He doesn’t care what becomes of his 
money. Why should he ?” 

Dorothy thought of Min. 

She had signed a will, long ago, 
leaving her twenty thousand pounds 
to the boy; but, of late, realising 
how magnificently Gasgoyne could 
provide for ason, she had told herself 
that twenty thousand pounds was not 
much. She began to think with 
misgiving of college bills. Her savings 
amounted to little, so little that some 
imp of mischief suggested the ex- 
pediency of increasing them by chang- 
The head of 
the firm of solicitors who managed her 
affairs died about this time, and his 
son and successor agreed with his 
client that three per cent. was paltry 
interest. Acting under his advice 
Dorothy experienced the delights of a 
flutter. It happened that her adviser 
was in a position to know that 
Canadian Pacifics were likely to rise. 
They did rise to such an altitude 
that Dorothy made several hundreds 
of pounds. 

This unexpected piece of good (or 
ill) fortune put to flight megrims 
and lassitude. The colour came back 
to Dorothy’s cheeks and into her life, 
which had become a sort of inter- 
minable drab perspective. Her acute 
intelligence rose in arms to vanquish 
the bulls and bears of the market- 
place. Her luck, at first, was quite 


‘amazing. She had taken her win- 


nings wherewith to gamble and leaving 
her original fortune intact, decided 
to employ a regular broker. Most 
amateurs begin this way. 

If she had told Gasgoyne, he 
would have nipped the bud of specu- 
lation with a few frosty words otf 
common-sense. Naturally, she did 
not tell him, nor anyone else. Her 
transactions absorbed and amused 
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her, but so far as the business part 
was concerned, they exacted but a 
few minutes of her time. She made 
no change in her life; although the 
keener-sighted of her acquaintances 
noted an HOprovelnct in her ap- 
pearance. 

It would be ieaious and irrelevant 
to give the details of this particular 
phase, which came, of course, to the 
usual and sudden end. Dorothy lost 
every penny she had made, and, 
in the effort to recover her winnings, 
half of her precious twenty thousand 
pounds. Then she realised her folly. 

Her income being cut in half, she 
began to study seriously the art of 
cheeseparing. To many excellent per- 
sons this affords greater rapture than 
music, sculpture, or painting. A penny 
saved is not only a penny made, but 
also a. coveted object added to an 
ever-increasing coin collection. In 
moments of depression, your honest 
cheeseparer can always hearten him- 
self up by smelling and touching the 
parings. Dorothy, need it be said, 
had no such blessed consolation. 
She loathed her parings. She found 
herself blushing when she began to 
offer her friends milk instead of cream 
with their tea ; she actually shed tears 
when she found herself mending 
and remending Min’s underclothing, 
now no longer of the best. But she 
faced the move from her enchanting 
little cottage to a semi-detached villa 
in Winchester with a valiant smile, 
imposing upon Min’s_ credulity to 
such a stupendous extent that he 
told Parflete; ‘‘The mater really 
enjoyed it.” 

The move and her altered circum- 
stances cost Dorothy more than 
secret pangs. She lost several ac- 
quaintances who made it a point of 
conscience not to call upon persons 
who occupied semi-detached villas. 
Being a sensitive creature she felt 
this, although she scoffed at the 
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deserters rather indiscreetly. A harder 
matter to bear was the patronising 
sympathy and pity of some of the 
wives of the clergy who lived in and 
about the Cathedral Close. 

Upon the other hand, both Susan 
Judkins and Min behaved with exem- 
plary fortitude and serenity. 

“IT lost the money gambling,” 
said Dorothy to her hand-maid. 

“It was yours to do what you 
liked with, M’m.” 

“It was Min’s, Susan.” 

“* Fiddle-de-dee !”” exclaimed Susan, 
who with increasing years allowed 
herself greater liberty of expression. 
Then, somewhat shamefacedly she 
added: ‘When I was walking with 
Alfred” (Alfred was the artillery- 


man) “I lost four pounds fifteen 


a-betting on racehorses !” 

“You, Susan !”’ 

“Yes, me. Never, never, more 
than five shillings at a time, too. 
I felt rather sinful when the money 
was gone, but I’ve said since that 
anyway I ’ad my little bit o’ fun.” 

Min offered his consolation. 

“Ob, Min, I’ve lost a lot of money, 
and 1’m going to turn into a horrid 
stinge.”’ 

Min looked serious but not miser- 
able. 

‘‘Mumsie,” he declared, ‘‘you’ve, 
often told me that nothing was 
really lost that might 
again. When I’m big we’ll hunt for 
your money and find it, by Golly!” 

Meanwhile, Min had been removed 
from Miss Mirehouse’s select academy 
for children, and for some months 
had been attending an excellent school 
situated high up on Winchester Hill, 
where the fees, alas! were high also. 
At all costs, Min must remain at this 
school, whither Master Parflete, ‘also, 
had been sent at the same time. 
The question now agitating Dorothy 
was: “ Would Min be able to pass 
into the Navy?” Lord Curragh 


be found ~* 
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promised a nomination for the 
Britannia. Mr. Williamson, Min’s 
master, said that the boy had 
the ability to pass any reason- 
able exam., but that his mind seemed 
to be set upon distinguishing himself 
at games rather than at work. 
The mathematics for the Navy were 
uncommonly stiff. Still, he would 
do his’ best. Gasgoyne, also, 
wired: ‘‘ Would like to see you.” 
Dorothy replied with one word: 
“Impossible.” In the letter that 
followed the telegram . Gasgoyne 
begged to be allowed to take upon 
himself the cost of Min’s schooling. 
‘If I allowed him to do that, I 
‘should have to tell him the truth,” 
Dorothy reflected. She wrote, de- 
clining the offer with many thanks. 
Min must pass into the Britannia. 
At this crisis in her and Min’s 
fortunes, they made a new friend. 
The other half of the villa was 
occupied by a Mrs. Heseltine and her 
son, David, one of the masters at 
Winchester College. David was a 
tall, thin, quiet man, himself a 
Wykehamist, but one who, according 
to authority, had not fulfilled the 
promise of a rather remarkable youth. 
He. had distinguished himself as 
Prefect of Hall, taking a scholarship 
at New when he went up to Oxford, 
and, later, obtaining a Fellowship 
at Oriel. . . 
Friends and contemporaries said 
that David had gone too fast at 
first. Certainly, he moved slowly 
enough now, and spoke slowly, as if 
effort of any kind had become dis- 
tasteful to him. Wykehamists, as 
a body, confessed that they could 
not understand Heseltine, but it was 
admitted that he was not to be 
ragged, or rather that it was not 
prudent to rag him, because, on 
occasion, he could move and speak 
with startling and disastrous alert- 
ness. He possessed, too, a certain 
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Socratic acuteness inleading on men 
—Wykehamists are always men— 
to make fools of themselves, when he 
would smile not unkindly but with a 
sort of exasperating omniscience, as 
if he had seen motley long before it 
was made visible to other eyes. 
Knaves and fools gave him a wide 
berth. 

Mrs. Heseltine, on the other hand, 
displayed with pride the mental and 
physical energies which her son 
was at some pains to conceal. She 
was a small, brisk, indefatigable 
person, of a cocksureness in regard 
to whatever concerned herself or 
her neighbours which aroused amaze- 
ment and too often resentment. 

A source of unlimited amusement 
to Dorothy, who admired her sincerity, 
Mrs. Heseltine, from the beginning of 
their acquaintance, had said every- 
where that Mrs. Armine was a charm- 
ing and distinguished woman and 
the most devoted of mothers. When 
she repeated this in David’s-hearing, 
a twinkle might be discerned in 
his mild blue eyes, too heavily lidded 
to belong to a man of action. He 
knew that Dorothy’s charm and 
distinction were synonyms for the 
tact and sense of humour which pre- 
vented her from contradicting his 
mother. He would have admitted, 
however, that her devotion fo Min 
had ,captured Mrs. Heseltine’s esteem 
and affection. . 

As time passed Dorothy came to 
see a great deal of the Heseltines. 


' She suffered at first from the lady’s 


inordinate curiosity. Fortunately, 
this curiosity took the not uncommon 
form of asking more questions than 
could possibly be answered ; fortu- 
nately, also, Mrs. Heseltine suffered 
from a slight deafness which, for the 
world, she would not have acknow- 
ledged. You will see, then, that a 
clever woman might take discreet 
advantage of these _ infirmities. 
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Dorothy never forgot her neighbour’s 
first call, after she had left Rosemary 
Cottage. Mrs. Heseltine bustled in 
at an hour when she was certain of 
finding Dorothy at home and alone. 
‘Well, my dear,so here you are! 
What a pretty paper? And not too 


expensive, I dare say? What? 
Eighteen pence the piece. Twelve 
not nine yards, I trust. And chintz 


curtains to match it? No economy 
there, if they have to be calendered. 
You had to cut your carpet, of course. 
Heart-breaking, yes, and a lovely 
Axminster, isn’t it ? You have let 
your excellent parlour-maid go, I 
notice ; Mrs. Judkins opened the door. 
Well, well, if what everybody says 
is true, I’m so sorry for you. What? 
My dear, I didn’t say I belteved what 
everybody said. And I told the Dean 
himself that I was sure you would 
tell me the truth yourself in good 
time. and I’m not asieve. You must 
let me help you. Economy is my 
cheval de batatlle. I like to air my 
French with you, my dear, because 
you speak it so beautifully. You 
must have spent years and years 
abroad. What ? Oh, oh,indeed! In 
Touraine, you say. Yes, yes, that 
is in the south of France, isn’t it ? 
I hope you weren’t tempted to invest 
your money in foreign securities. The 
Funds are the only thing for me. 
What? You didn’t. How wise! 
You will miss your pretty garden, but 
the look ovt here is not without 
interest. One sees everybody pass- 
ing. Really, I believe you can see 
more than I can. Now, about this 
trouble of yours; you must let me 
share it. Not to-day, of course, 
but in due time, as I told Mr. Dean. 
I feel such a keen interest in un- 
protected women, because I was left 
a widow myself at an early age. 
Canon Heseltine died six months 
after my David was born. And your 
little fellow ? Fatherless, too. But 
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I never speak of these sacred things— 
except to my friends. Dear Mrs. 
Armine, I am sure you will regard 
me as a friend. We have so much in 
common, and living under the same 
roof. It ts a tie. And you won’t 
hesitate to practise the piano at any 
hour of the day or night ? I have no 
nerves, thank Heaven! Yes; we 
shall be a comfort to each other. 
And if your little fellow should be 
taken ill, you'll call on me? I’m 
an excellent doctor. Ask David. He 
calls me a fuss-pot, but, he thinks 
me perfect, dear man.-. . .” 

After the good lady had departed, 
Dorothy lay down for half an hour. 

Further acquaintance, however, 
revealed Mrs. Heseltine as a gentle- 
woman, inasmuch as her curiosity 
stopped short of anything approxi- 
mating malicious prying. She wished 
to acquire such information as she 
could lawfully come by, nothing 
more. She took intense pride in 
her own household management, and 
asked questions of others to find out, 
primarily, if they had succeeded in 
doing slightly better than she had 
done herself. She kept diaries and 
account books. She could have told 
you ina twinkling what David and 
she had eaten for luncheon upon any 
day during the previous decade. 
Her two servants regarded her with 
awe, aS possessing supernatural 
powers of divination. 

But if Dorothy learned to know 
and like the mother within a few 
weeks, it took much longer before 
she could make up her mind about 
the son. She was sensible that David 
was watching her, as she, indeed, 
was watching him. They eyed each 
other with calm glances, trying to 
see beneath a too placid surface. 
David hardly ever spoke of himself. 
He talked of books and art. He was 
something of a naturalist and a fine 
fly dry-fisherman. But his accom- 
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plishments oozed from him imper- 
ceptibly. He never posed as _ the 
knowledgable man, although his 
memory was encyclopedic. In his 
presence, Mrs. Heseltine would make 
occasional blunders; the son never 
corrected her, never disturbed her 
conviction that he—as she had put 
it—esteemed her perfection in all 
things. This, however, might arise 
from indifference or indolence. In 
the same quiet, nonchalant fashion, 
he paid his mother such attentions 
as woman rates highly. When she 
entered the room, he rose from his 
chair, when she left it, he opened 
the door. He asked for permission 
to read a note; he ran_ errands; 
he refused dinner invitations, because 
he was unwilling to leave her alone. 

Dorothy, noting these details, could 
not determine whether she admired 
such politeness or not. Sometimes 
the word “ pernicketty ”’ occurred to 
her. Gasgoyne, so different a type, 
had inspired an admiration of quali- 
ties never to be stigmatised as 
‘* pernicketty.”” Comparing the two 
men, as she did more often than she 
was aware, Gasgoyne dwarfed Hesel- 
tine, and yet the seemingly weaker 
of the two had this singular virtue 
about him he was a source of strength 
to others. With Gasgoyne Dorothy 
was ever conscious of inferiority ; 
Heseltine, on the other hand, in- 
spired a conviction of power still 
latent, of possibilities, of there being 
a definite place in the wouid for her, 
which she alone could fill, In a 
word he had the faculty of making 
others, most notably his own mother, 
believe themselves to be better not 
worse than they were. From the 
first he acquired an influence over 
Min, who was in slight danger of 
becoming a mother’s darling. 

“You think I spoil him ?” asked 
Dorothy one day. 

Heseltine smiled in reply. 
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‘“Perhaps he is too masterful. 
Isn’t that a good quality in a boy who 
will have to make his own way in 
the world ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes:; if he masters himself first.” 

“You see his faults plainly.” 

‘“ Because, perhaps, they are only 
surface faults.” 

‘IT dare say I am too blind.” 

““No; but you are too—kind.”’ 
He smiled again. 

‘But you likehim ?”’ he detected 
the note of anxiety ; obviously Mrs. 
Armine wished him to like her son. 

‘“Yes.; I like him, he is not an 
ordinary boy. Curiously enough he 
reminds me of a friend. There is a 
physical resemblance, which 1s 
nothing, but there is also a moral and 
intellectual similarity, rather stnixing.” 

‘“[ hope your friend succeeded ; 
did well.” 

‘“He is famous,” Heseltine re- 
plied reflectively. She noticed that 
he did not answer her question 
directly. “I have not set eyes on 
him since he left Winchester.”’ 

‘Since he left Winchester ?” 

She divined the name of the friend, 
in time to control her mouth and 
hands. WHeseltine, however, was not 
looking at her ; he was looking back, 
seéing his friend. 

“What was your friend’s name ?”’ 

‘““Gasgoyne. He has just been 
made a baronet. We werein College 
together.” 

‘“And you say you have never 
seen him since? But, surely, you 
have written—sometimes.” . 

“No. He is a man of many 
friends, as the Spanish say ; he drop- 
ped out of my life. I should not 
know him if we met. We do not 
march upon the same road ;_ perhaps, 
really, we never did.” 

“Tf you would explain what you 
mean by that—” 

‘“T have studied boys, Mrs. Armine. 
I notice that one of the subtlest 
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“I should be a churl to refuse 
such kindness.” 

When she broached the subject to 
the young gentleman there were 
ructions. He grumbled and growled, 
wanted his ‘holidays free, asserted 
that be had worked during the current 
term, that he was doing his best. 
Then, seeing a delicate frown upon 
Dorothy’s forehead, he tried other 
methods. 

‘You darling little Mumsie, I 
shall pass all right. I know I shall. 
And I have three shots. Parflete 
says it’s a sitter for me.” 

‘*Mr. Williamson, I dare say, does 
not know so much about it as Par- 
flete.”’ 

“It will be awful rot. Ishall have 
the sulks, Mumsie; and you know 
you won’t like that.” 

“I shall try to bear even them, 
Min; oh, my dear, so much_depends 
on your passing.” 

“If I miss the ‘ Brit.,’ I can go 
into the Indian Cavalry.” 

** Not without passing stiff exams.” 

“‘Mumsie, I’m not a fool.” 

‘““You are trying to make a fool 
of me. The matter is settled.” 

Dorothy put her foot down upon 
a squirming boy who was too aston- 
ished to protest further. 

We will admit frankly that at this 
* period of his life Master Min was 
bumptious. A great many foolish 
people told him he was handsome ; 
some added that he was clever; 
he knew that he was strong, because 
he could hold his own with older 
and bigger boys. Williamson and 
Heseltine agreed that the young 
scapegrace was hard to deal with, 
inasmuch as his pleasant manner and 
handsome face disarmed wrath and 
indignation. He had inherited from 
his parents an invincible optjmism 
which is a gift indeed of the gods, 
provided always that it is not abused. 
Also, he possessed that other great 
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gift, so seldom entrusted to young 
creatures, a sense of humour. He 
could laugh—and did—at-a joke 
which told against himself. Every- 
body liked him, even Dumont, 
the French master. One day Min 
loaded a small cannon with gun- 
powder and blotting paper and fired 
it off in the unfortunate man’s ear. 
To Williamson, Min explained : ‘“‘ Mon- 
sieur said he had fought in the 
Crimea, and I wanted to see whether 
he could stand fire.” 

“Tm going to give him the 
pleasure of caning you,” said William- 
son. 

But the Frenchman made Min 
feel cheap by letting him off the 
caning. 

‘* Mon enfant,” he said, “ you will 
write out fifty times these ‘lines 
from the immortal Victor Hugo: 
“Quand je vots VTAngleterre, je 
suis fier détre Francais.” . 

Thanks to Dorothy he had charming 
manners and consideration for others. 
He abhorred cruelty, had a mind as 
clean as his face, and was ever ready 
to take the side of the under dog 
in a fight. Therefore, it is hardly 
necessary to add that amongst his 
schoolfellows he was popular. 

During the Easter holidays in 
which he was coached by Heseltine, 
he had his first serious love affair. 
A charmer with a tow-coloured pig- 
tail, pink and white complexion, 
and China blue eyes led both him 
and Parflete captive. Parflete, being 
red-headed, had a right to consider 
himself inflammable, but he was 
chilly compared to Min. Dorothy 
had sympathy enough not to laugh 
at the boys, but she saw that the 
violence of Min’s feelings was really 
amazing ; and if love did these things 
in the green tree what would be done 
in the dry? A certain chill struck 
deep into her heart, when she re 
flected that a little girl somewhere 
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or other would live to take “her 
son’ from her. 

Towards the end of the holidays, 
pride had a fall. The tow-headed 
charmer had dared Min to perform 
some absurd feat which ended in 
disaster. Parflete, who was standing 
by, desperately jealous, led Min 


home, limping terribly. The doctor | 


said the ankle was sprained. The 
coquette who caused the mischief 
hastened away without offering her 
victim either sympathy or pity. Two 
days passed. Upon the morning of 
the third day, Parflete called to en- 
quire after his friend’s health, and 
was shown into the small drawing- 
room, where Min lay a grumbling 
prisoner on the sofa. Parflete did 
not shake hands, but he came close to 
Min—Dorothy being at the other 
end of the room—and hissed out, 
melodramatically: “ I saw Nellie this 
morning: she kissed me.” 

‘What ?” 

‘‘She kissed me—there !” 

Then, as the furious Min slipped a 
sound leg off the sofa, Parflete turned 
and ran. Dorothy caught him at 
the gate, outside. He looked very 
anxiously behind her, but she assured 
him that Min was still on the sofa and 
likely to remain there for another 
week. 

“Why did you tell him you had 
kissed Nellie?” | 

Parflete, with a lively but shame- 
faced 1ecollection of Dorothy’s hospi- 
tality, hung his red head. 

‘“‘Tf Nellie was kind enough to let 
you kiss her, you oughtn’t to tell 
of it. No gentleman kisses and tells. 
I’m ashamed of you, William.” 

‘Well, I didn’t kiss her. No such 
luck. 
inad. Nellie says she won’t marry 
a man with red hair and freckles.”’ 

He ran off. Dorothy went back 
jaughing ; she found Min uttering 
.trange oaths and hideous threats of 


But I wanted to make Min . 
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revenge, but when he learned the 
truth, he admitted that Billy Par- 
flete had scored. 

‘“He had me, Mumsie. I wanted 
to kill him.” 

‘* Really, Min, you are too absurd.”’ 

““I wanted his blood, I did, I 
did.” 

Then she saw that he was pale 
and shaking. At once she recalled 
Crystal, the scene in the Doll’s 
House coming back with extraordinary 
vividness. She had supposed that 
he was his father’s son, all his, and 
suddenly the mother had been re- 
vealed. 

CHAPTER XII. 

We regret to record that Min failed 
to satisfy her Britannic Majesty’s 
examiners both at the first and second 
and last essay. The third failure 
was a grievous blow to Dorothy, 
because she had made certain that 
he would pass. To accentuate dis- 
aster, the successful competitor who 
made least marks was coached by 
Williamson, and had been considered 
even by Williamson inferior in ability 
to Min. He beat Min by some fifty 
marks, Min being third from the top 
of the unsuccessful candidates. The 
more fortunate boy barely- scraped 
through his medical examination, 
having small lungs and a heart that 
was not of the best. Min was as 
fine a specimen of a_ would-be 
sailor as ever stripped. One may 
pause for a moment to comment 
upon the absurdity of making phy- 
sique count for nothing in our com- 
petitive examinations. These two 
boys well illustrate the point. Intel- 
lectually, they were almost equal. 
Physically, one, so to speak, was a 
young Hercules, the other a weakling. 
Which was the more likely to be of 
service to his country ? 

When the list came out, Min tried 
to meet disappointment with a valiant 
smile. Heseltine, however, spoke 
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some words that festered then and 
thereafter: words Min never forgot. 
The youth had rushed to Heseltine 
for consolation. 

“1’m not in,” he announced. “ Isn't 
it beastly ?”’ . 

Heseltine stared at a flushed face, 
a mouth still agape with astonish- 
ment. 

‘* I’m very sorry for Mrs. Armine,” 
he replied slowly. 

‘“Aren’t you sorry for me too, 
sir ?” 

6¢ No.” 

‘* But I worked——”’ 

‘“‘ At the last, yes. But—here, give 
me your hand.” _ | 

He took Min’s right hand, laying 
his own left hand upon the boy’s shoul- 
der, staring down into his eyes. 

‘For months and months you 
slacked.”’ 

6 Sir igs 

‘“Give me your word of honour 
that you didn’t, and I’ll offer sym- 
pathy, plenty of it.” 

Min’s eyes fell. ‘“‘ Perhaps I might 
have worked harder at first,’ he 
admitted ruefully. 

“Just so. You saw your mother 
pinching to pay your big school 
bills ; you know that she prayed for 
your success night and morning for 
the past two years; yet you— 
slacked.”’ . 

The contempt in his voice was the 
hardest thing to bear that Min had 
encountered. The flush died out of 
his handsome face, leaving him very 
pale. 

‘You hit me when I’m down, 
sir.” 

‘“Are you really down ?” 

Again his quiet blue eyes seemed 
to burn into Min’s brain and con- 
science. 

You have robbed the best mother 
in the world.” 

‘Lo shall live, [ hope, to pay her 
back.” 
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“There you go again with your 
confounded self-assurance. Live to 
pay her back! And you may be 
knocked on the head _ to-morrow. 
Pay her back—eh ? How? Answer me. 
Well, you can’t answer, because that 
question is unanswerable. Pay her 
back indeed! Can you pay her back 
her sleepless nights, her innumerable 
little acts of self denial ? Oh, you boys, 
who think yourselves such splendid 
fellows, who take all you can get and 
give nothing in return, save, perhaps, 
kisses and words; both so cheap, 
who—bah! You make me sick.” 
He turned abruptly, with a derisive 
laugh. It was the first time that 
Min had ever seen this quiet, un- 
demonstrative man display his real 
feelings. And, listening to him, 
hearing his laugh, Min seemed to 
shrink and dwindle into nothing 


. as 1f Heseltine had pricked some 


gorgeous, gaily-painted bladder, the 
counterfeit presentment of.a jolly 
English boy. Min turned to leave | 
the room, but his boasted strength 
failed him at the last moment. 
He fell upon a sofa and burst into 


-tears; perhaps the first real tears 


he had ever shed. Lying face down, 
he ‘felt Heseltine’s touch upon his 
head, Heseltine’s voice, quiet and 
kind as he had always known it, 
in his ear. 

““Now you are down, my poor 
Noel. Nowlam trulysorry for you.” 


While this scene was taking place 
next door, Dorothy was alone in her 
bedroom feeling very miserable. Min’s 
special coaching had exhausted her 
income and left her,. indeed, in 
debt. To send the boy to such a 
public school as Winchester was 
utterly beyond her means; to send 
him to a cheap school, or to educate 
him abroad, filled her with dismay. 

She was looking at her bank-book 
when Susan came in. 
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M’m. 

“I had to come,” said Moira, 
a minute later. ‘“‘I read the list, 
and knew how you'd be _ feeling. 
I shall go back this’ evening.” 

She was very plainly dressed and 
wore a thick veil. At sight of her 
Dorothy melted. 

“Doll, this isn’t like you.” 

“You don’t know what it means.” 
“JT think I do, and that’s why I 
cime.- You must Iet me help.” 

Never!” 

‘Curragh insists.” 

“As if I didn’t know that in his 
way he is as poor as I am. But 
you're both trumps.” 

“I’m sure we shall find a way out 
of the wood. How is Min ?” 

** Poor Min !” 

“This may be the making of him. 
Doll, you must cheer up. And after 
all there remains his—father.” 

Dorothy met her friend’s glance, 
divining that this had brought her 
from town. 
rather quickly : ‘‘ He offered to help 
before. It will be nothing to him. 
I can arrange it.”’ 

“You have seen him ?”’ 


ady Curragh is downstairs, 
99 


6¢ No 99 
“Moira, Ican’t ask him. I can't. 
I can’t! If I did—-—” 


Well ?” 

‘“*T should have to tell him all.” 

“And I have taken this very hot 
and dusty journey to say: *Why 
not ?? In my opinion you must tell 
him all now.” 

* Shush-h-h ! 
something kind.” 

An instant later Min rushed in, 
halting in some confusion when he 
saw Lady Curragh, whom he was 
meeting for the first time since he was 
a baby at Champficury. 

“How do you do?” she said, 
faintly smiling, seeing bis likeness 
to his father : the pose of his head 


Here’s Min. Say 


Lady Curragh continued | 
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the set of his jaw, noting also the 
effects of recent storm. 

‘Tam so sorry for you,”’ she added 
gravely. 

At this Min burst out, with his 
usual impetuosity : “I don’t deserve 
it; I’ve been a beast. If I had 
worked properly at first, but, Mumsie, 
I’ve made up my mind, I——” 

He paused, glancing at Lady Cur- 
ragh. | 

‘You can go on, Min. Lady 
Curragh is my oldest friend. She 
came here from town to sympathise 
with us.” oe 

“You won’t have to pay school 
bills, much longer,” Min declared 
stoutly. ‘“‘ I’m going to sea after all. 
Heseltine says he can get me a billet 
in the merchant service: on one of 
the P. and O. boats.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Dorothy. 

“P. and O.,” said Min, with a 
twist of the lip. Moira Curragh 
looked at him with greater interest. 
Here was a youth who would chal- 
lenge attention anywhere. Min con- 
tinued: “‘I’m not going to sponge 
on you any longer.”’ 

“You mustn’t talk baby-talk ex- 
cept when we’re quite alone.”’ 

‘* All the same, I mean it. Hesel- 
tine—hce is a real good sort is Heseltine 
—says that his uncle is a director 
or something. The thing can be 
worked.” 

“And what would she do without 
you ?” 

Lady Curragh indicated a very 
forlorn Dorothy. Min eyed her re- 
flectively, then, with the naiveté of 
youth, he added quickly: ‘‘ Mumsie 
ll feel it frightfully, of course, just 
as I shall, but I have to paddle my 
own canoe ; it’s a little sooner instead 
of a little later, that’s all.’ 

‘ There is something in what he 
says,’ murmured Lady Curragh. 

The appearance of Susan with the 
announcement of luncheon put a 


a 
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stop to further discussion. At the 
table, -Min recovered his spirits. 
Dorothy, however, sat silent, unable 
to eat, faintly s~..ling at the quips 
of her guest, who drew Min on to 
talk of his successes. 

“TI won the hurdles, the two 
hundred yards, and the long jump. 
That’s some comfort.” 

‘* And you’re captain of the eleven, 
[ hear.” : 

Dorothy sighed, with a sense of 
her own impotence to present life 
to this youngster in its true propor- 
tion. Already he spoke of his small 
successes as if they had counter- 
balanced his stupendous failure. His 
invincible optimism had _ become 
slightly exasperating. 

“Those things don’t count,” she 
said impatiently. Then, to her sur- 
prise, Min exhibited humility. 

“Tve been an awful ass,” he 
confessed. ‘“‘Why do I see that 
too late ?” : 

“Too late,” repeated Lady Cur- 
ragh. ‘“‘ Rubbish! This failure must 
be a stepping-stone to success. I 
used to write. that in my copy- 
book. How good this. omelette 
is!? 

Afterwards, as soon as the ladies 
were alone, Moira Curragh said em- 
phatically : “He is a dear, . Doll; 
and he adores you. I never saw 
a more attractive boy. Much too 
good for the merchant service. Apro- 
pos, who is this Mr. Heseltine ?”’ 

“One of the Winchester masters. 
His mother and he live next door.”’ 

“TIT see,” murmured the other, 
but she looked as if she didn’t. 
Dorothy changed the subject rather 
abruptly. 

‘You and Curragh think I ought 
to tell Dick.” 

“We don't say ‘ ought.’ 
is sO rich.” 

‘You always rub that in.” 

“Doll, if it came to a_ choice 


But he 
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between Winchester and a P. and O. 
boat, eh 2” 

‘“* The boy was talking nonsense.” 

“Was he ? -I don’t agree with you 
It is a way out, and a creditable 
way. I don’t know that it isn’t the | 
very best way if you really mean 
never to tell Dick.” 

“* Never ?” 

‘““Oh, my dear, it is now or-never. 
You must see that. It would be 
so stupid to tell him later, when the 
opportunity of doing something vital 
had passed by.” 

“Tf he should take him from 
me——_°*”’ | 

She stood up, her bosom heaving, 
her lips quivering with agitation. 

‘As if that is the least bit likely.” 

“You don’t understand. Dick 
would not take him away in that 
sense, but morally—”’ 

*Morally ?” 

‘Well, I have thought—Heaven 
knows I have had time to think !—I 
have thought so often of what would 
happen inevitably: yes, inevitably. 
Dick is a big personality. He would 
capture Min, enslave him. And Dick 
is a wee bit selfish.”’ 

“You admit that at last.” 

“Moira, you have dragged it from 
me. Poor Dick, I don’t blame him. 
You must believe that. But now I 
see so clearly. And his life, that 
luxury, that lust for power. And 
it’s allin Min. I’ve fought against it. 
If I could only add that I had pre- 
vailed. But he is his son—and 
her’s.”’ 

** And her’s ?” 

‘* She crops out, occasionally. Poor 
creature, poor, poorcreature! Ihave 
often wondered why she gave Min 
so particularly to me. Did she di- 
vine—? Well, now you have seen 
him, you recognise that the right 
stuff is there for the makings of a 
man. And it means so much, every- 
thing, to him and to me. And you 
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are right. ‘f his father is to know 
of his existence, it 1s now or never. 
But I’m afraid; I was never so 
afraid in my life.” 

‘You have made me afraid too,” 
said Lady Curragh. 

They talked together for an hour 
without resolving the problem. Then 
Lady .Cutragh returned to town. 
At the last moment she said to. 
Dorothy: “If you wish, Dick and 
you can meet at my house. It will 
be best.’’. 

“Tl write. 
of you to come to me.” 

But she did not write for nearly a 
fortnight. 

During that time, indecision tore 
her in two, while Min prattled gaily 
of P. and O. boats. He was very 
nice and tender with Dorothy, seeing 
the lines upon her usually placid 
face, and telling himself that he, 
the ungrateful pig and beast, had 
caused them, and that the sooner he 
found himself in his floating prison 
the better. Susan listened to him 
frowning, hearing the roaring gales 
and seeing waves higher than moun- 
tains. 

‘*Susan, you look peevish,”’ 
he. 

‘‘T never did hold with sailormen,”’ 
Susan confessed. ‘A wife in every 
port, they say, and more shame 
to ’em! If you love ’em they’re 
always at sea, and if you hate ’em 
they’re always ashore. I didn’t cry 
my eyes out when you failed for the 
Navy, Master Min.” 

Meantime, you will guess that 
Dorothy was asking fora sign. Some 
women play Patience to decide some 
matter in which the pros and the 
cons are equally balanced ; many 
men toss up a sixpence. Finally, 
Dorothy received her sign, or what 
she interpreted to be one. Min, 
reasonably anxious to know something 
definitely about his future, said sud- 
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It was awfully good ~ 
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denly: “If my father had lived I 
wonder what he would have done 
with me.’ 

“Your father? I dare say, Min, 
you think, with the vanity of your 
sex, that only men ought to determine 
these great issues.” 

“I was wondering what he would 
have decided.” 

“And if his opinion clashed with 
mine——”’ 

‘““Mumsie, how funnily you say 
that.” 

‘* You would have sided with him.”’ 

Min kissed her. . 

““No; I wouldn’t, and you know 
I wouldn’t, you rum little Mumsie, 
but I expect he’d have had his way. 
Parflete’s father gets the best of 
Billy and his mother every time.” 

_“ Min, suppose I did ask for a man’s 
advice.” 

~““What man? Not old -Parflete 
He’s going to put Billy into the bank. 
There’s Mr. Heseltine, but then he’s 
a bachelor. Oh, I say, Mumsie, 
I’ve a spiffing idea, if you want advice 
from a man who knows what’s what, 
and is a regular ripper, why don’t 
you ask Uncle Dick °?” 

There was a pause for a moment ; 
then Dorothy said very quietly : 

“You think that would be the. 
wisest thing for me to do ?” 

““T’m sure it would.” 

“Then I shall do it.” 

Accordingly Dorothy wrote to Lady 
Curragh, and asked her to arrange 
a meeting. When the letter had 
been despatched she felt easier in her 
mind, but the thought of the coming 
interview drove sleep from her pillow. 
A worn and white-faced woman 
travelled up to town. 

Min begged to be allowed to come 
with her, but she refused. Father 
and son would meet soon enough, and 
she dreaded Gasgoyne’s impulses. 
Let him learn the truth and digest 
it before he acted on it, 
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In her dressing bag lay the certi- 
ficate of Min’s birth and Crystal's 
last letter. There had been moments 
when Dorothy had longed to destroy 
this evidence which proved that Min 
was not her son. In the event of 
her sudden death, Min might find 
it amongst her papers. What a 
a shock to him! For poor Min 
was so absolutely certain that he was 
well born, although he was not snob 
enough to mention it, even to Par- 
flete. But in a thousand little ways 
he had betrayed his pride in being 


the son of Dorothy and the man 


who was good and brave and hand- 
some. Once he had said seriously : 
‘“'You see, Mummie, I’ve been jolly 
lucky in having such decent parents. 
When I look at you and Mrs. Parflete 
I feel awfully sorry for poor Billy.”’ 
He was old enough now to make com- 
parisons, and, indeed, Dorothy had 
trained him to exercise his budding 
powers of observation. When the 
‘people’ of the boys at his school 
came down to visit their sons, Min 
eyed them keenly; and he listened 
attentively to the evidence submitted 
by the boys themselves. “‘ Mills has 
a beastly pater,” he would confide 
to Dorothy. “He is a sort of swell 
in some government office, but he 
drinks and he bullies Mills. Mills 
is always glad when the holidays are 
over.” Or the son of a_ sporting 
baronet might excite the following 
remarks: “ Druce is a frightful sin- 
ner, and he knows it. Sir George 
is a reg’lar rip, and he married 
Druce’s mother for her money. Druce 
knows it, because he says that 
Lady Druce never lets Sir George 
forget that. She rubs it in at break- 
fast, dinner and tea. If I had had 
a mother like that, what should I 
have done?” 

‘*T hope you wouldn't have criti- 
cised her with the other boys.” 

‘J hope not, but if [ was the son 
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of that sort of old beast, I suppose I 
should be beastly too.” 

Dorothy, you may be sure, pondered 
these puerilta, vowing to-‘herself 
that Min must never know the truth, 
yet feeling in her heart that it would 
be revealed some day in spite of her 
precautions and self-sacrifice. It was, | 
of course, inevitable that within the 
immediate future he should suspect 
that some mystery encompassed his 
birth and his reputed father’s death. 


_ Already he asked questions very 


difficult to answer or evade. One 
day he said: “ Hav’n’t I-a crest ? 
What is the Armine crest ? Parflete 
tells me that all decent people 
have crests.” 

‘“T’ve never bothered my head 
about such things, Min. We'll hunt 
up a crest for you when you are 
entitled to bear one.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Parflete uses one on her 
notepaper.” 

Dorothy pounced on this with 
delight. 

‘“ Yes. Now, between ourselves, 
Min, I can tell you this much. I 
know just enough about heraldry 
to assure you that a woman can’t 
bear a crest at all. Mrs. Parflete 
has no night to use her father’s crest 
or her husband’s.”’ 

“What a lark!’ said Min. 

But later, some months after- 
wards, he had returned to the charge 
with : “ I say, there are some Armines 
living in Worcestershire, and I expect 
they’re relations of mine. Tomp- 
kinson junior’s pater shoots with 
them.” | 

*’ Does he? Well, perhaps you 
may shoot with them some day. 
I never heard your father mention 
these Worcestershire Armincs.” 

“Hang it! I wish we had some 
relations,’ suid Min, with an odd 
glance at Dorothy. 

Travelling up to town she recalled 
his innocent questions, 
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What, however, lay uppermost in 
her mind was the fear that Dick 
might resent her long silence, might 
upbraid her, deeming himself wronged 
and defrauded. He had ever held 
fast to what he reckoned ‘to be his 
own, had fought for it—fiercely. 
He might be terribly angry. Setting, 
perhaps, an extravagant value upon 
Min, she was unable to appraise 
his value from Dick’s point of 
view. | 

Lady Curragh received her, and 
presently Lord Curragh came in; 
a tall, robust Irishman, with all the 


geniality and expansiveness of his 


race. Dorothy had not seen him 
for fifteen years, and the change in 
him was rather startling. 

“Pm glad to see you here,” he 
said, adopting the slight brogue which 
he used with his oldest friends. 
“It’s as bald as a coot.I am, but the 
house is the same and the people in 
it are proud to welcome George 
Fairfax’s daughter.” 

He raised her hand gallantly, and 
kissed it. 

The three lunched together. Gas- 
goyne’s appointment had been made 
for half-past two. He arrived punctu- 
ally and asked for Lord Curragh, 
who had given orders that he was 
not at home to any other caller. The 
gossips below stairs would think that 
the great man had come on business. 
He was ushered into the library, 
connected by folding doors with Lord 
Curragh’s private room. 

The moment was an awkward one. 
Dick advanced slowly to greet Lady 
Curragh. Dorothy - laid down her 
coffee cup, but remained sitting till 
the servant had left the room. She 
had not seen Gasgoyne for more than 
four years ; and at once she was struck 
by the changeinhim. He scemed to 
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have grown older and h«rder. His 
face had that set, impassive expres- 
sion which journalists describe as 
‘“* Sphinx-like.”” He moved rather 
ponderously, as became a man 
reckoned to be solid in the world’s 
market-place. 

Dorothy rose to play her part in 
the comedy, but when she felt the 
familiar clasp of Dick’s hand, some- 
thing seemed to come into her throat. 
Afterwards Moira Curragh told her 
that she looked composed and at 
her ease. Inwardly, her pulses 
throbbed riotously. Gasgoyne turned 
from her to shake hands with his 
host. Fora couple of minutes the 
men talked apart. 

‘““Come into the next room,” whis- 
pered Lady Curragh, leading her 
away. 

‘“T am so nervous, Moira.” 

“We shall be near you. As soon 
as it is over I shall take you for a 
drive.” 

She kissed Dorothy’s cheek. 

‘* Moira——”’ 





66 Yes ?”? 
‘““If he should be furious . 
‘Bah! It’s not that I’m afraid 


of.” 

‘Don’t go yet! 
afraid of?” 

‘* Doll, dear, you must be adamant, 
i" ; 

‘Tf he claims Min 

‘Don’t bé stupid ! 
you.” 

Not waiting for an answer, Lady 
Curragh went back to the library. 
Dorothy could hear her clear tones 
and then Dick’s growl, which seemed 
ominously threatening. Then the 
door between them opened and shut 
quietly. 

Dorothy was alone with Min's 
father. | 


What are you 


39? 


If he claims— 


To be continued. 
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What, however, lay uppermost in 
her mind was the fear that Dick 
might resent her long silence, might 
upbraid her, deeming himself wronged 
and defrauded. He had ever held 
fast to what he reckoned ‘to be his 
own, had fought for it—fiercely. 
He might be terribly angry. Setting, 
perhaps, an extravagant value upon 
Min, she was unable to appraise 
his value from  Dick’s point of 
view. . 

Lady Curragh received her, and 
presently Lord Curragh came in; 
a tall, robust Irishman, with all the 
geniality and expansiveness of his 
race. Dorothy had not seen him 
for fifteen years, and the change in 
him was rather startling. 

“Tm glad to see you here,” he 
said, adopting the slight brogue which 
he used with his oldest friends. 
“It’s as bald as a coot.I am, but the 

mas the same and the people in 
pud to welcome George 


side, spread with illimitaD and 


furze-blossom, so might you 

weep now—here when no one is nigh 
—as you look into the clear young 
eyes of the morning, silver-bright 
through the sombre curtain of the 
rain. 

It is still very dark overhead. In 
the woods and valleys the night yet 
lingers dreamily. Only the eastern 
hilltops are rousing, touched here and 
there with a white promise of day. 
On the bare apple-boughs underneath 
the window the rain drums musically 
down; not with the quick, sharp 
patter of summer rain, as it sounds 
on the leaves of June, but with a 
whispering note, very restful and 
steady. From the thatch-eaves there 
is a continuous glint and sparkle 
downward across your field of view, 
as the water-drops gather and fall, 
catching the light as they go. Stronger 
and stronger grows the white radiance 


THE 
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have grown older and h-rder. His 
face had that set, impassive expres- 
sion which journalists describe as 
‘““Sphinx-like.” He moved rather 
ponderously, as became a man 
reckoned to be solid in the world's 
market-place. _ 
Dorothy rose to play her part.in ,f 
the comedy, but when she felt the -} 
familiar clasp of Dick’s hand, some- . 
thing seemed to come into her threat. 
Afterwards Moira Curragh told hey; 
that she looked composed and ag 
her ease. Inwardly, her pulse 
throbbed riotously. Gasgoyne turng 
from her to shake hands with § 
host. Fora couple of minutes @ 
men talked apart. 
‘* Come into the next room,”’ wk 
pered Lady Curragh, leading 
away. 
‘*T am so nervous, Moira.” 
‘“We shall be near you. As 
as it is over I shall.take you ft 
drive.” / 
She kissed Dorothy’s cheek. 
‘* Moira - 
66 Yes 2”? 
Me If he should be furious | 
them@fgh ! It’s not that I’m afraic 
plash o | 
mystery wage yct! What are you 
out of the . 
woodlands, thera@g,must be adamant, 
have been longing .,, 
the first pure clarion’: at 
song. ai he claims. 
It is always the thr@. Sai 
breaks the silence of the @pren™, Lady. 
season. Up with the la eli ety 
but up with the throstid@er tomes: 
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and better; and all the pseemed 
round it is he who gives the We the 
world its first good-morrow, Soe | 


the air be mild enough to t 
silver throat. Yet it is as 2 
the very earliest days of spring 
all of the warm, blithe, shia 
mornings, following so sudden 
the wake of the long January 
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THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


HIS WAY WITH ELECTRICITY 


By W. L. ALDEN 


Illustrated by Ernest Blatkley 


hearty contempt for a malin- 
gerer; he had once punished 
he 


‘ ve hearty STRYKER had a 


a man suspected of 
malingering, and afterwards dis- 
covered the man to be really ill, and 
that the punishment had seriously 
endangered his life. The _ recollec- 
tion of this error was always with 
the Captain, and whenever a sailor 
was reported ill, it made him ex- 
tremely careful not to repeat his 
mistake. 

‘* There’s a chap in my watch,” re- 
marked the mate to Captain Stryker 
one morning, “who says he’s para- 
lysed. I don’t take any stock in 
yarns of that sort, and if I’d been alone 
I’d have cured his paralysis with a 
rope’s end, and had him on deck 
doing his duty cheerful. But know- 
ing as you've given strict orders that 
when a man says he’s too ill to turn 
to, he’s to be allowed to stop in his 
unk till you’ve seen him, I’ve let 
him have his own way.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Jones!” said 
Stryker. “We can’t be too careful. 
I'll have a look at him. If he’s really 
malingering, I shall find it out in 
double quick time, and he'll wish 
he’d never been born.”’ 

The Captain descended to the fore- 
castle, and found the man, whose 
name was Simmons, lying motionless 
in his bunk. 

*'What’s the matter with you ?”’ 
demanded Stryker. “‘ Did you take 
this ship for a yacht, and calculate to 
have a pleasure cruise lying in your 


bunk? If so, Ill have to convince 
you of the error of your ways.” 

‘Please, sir,’ replied the man, 
‘“T’m paralysed.” 

“OQ! Paralysed, are you?” said 
the Captain. “Well! I’ve had to 
paralyse lazy men before now, and 
I know the symptoms fairly well. 


Let’s hear what you’ve got to say 


about them.” 

‘* Please, sir,” said Simmons, “it 
struck me all of a sudden in the middle 
watch. I woke-up and found I 
couldn’t move my legs, and there ain’t 
no feeling in them whatever ; I stuck 
a sail needle into one, and I couldn’t 
feel it., I ain’t one to shirk my duty, 
sir, but when a man’s legs mutinies, 
and refuses to do duty themselves, 
he can’t turn out, no matter how 


-much he may want to.” 


‘““Got headache? Any pain in 
your left ear? Feeling in your nose 
as if somebody had hold and was 
hauling away on it ?” asked Stryker, 
hurriedly inventing symptoms, with 
the hope of inducing the man to 
commit the error of pretending to 
have any of them. 

“No, sir,”’ replied the sailor. “I 
ain’t got nothing whatever, except 
this here paralysis of my legs. I’m 
all right from the top of my head down 
to about midships; below that I’m 
as good as dead. You might saw 
my legs off, and I wouldn’t feel it any 
more than if ‘you was to pat me on 
the cheek.”’ 

‘““T don’t pat men on the cheek,” 
replied Stryker severely, ‘‘ unless I do 
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see you again.” 
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& are the proper medicines to give him. _ 
Now, if youll believe it, the book don't — 
mention a single medicine that’s good _ 
_ for ‘paralysis, except electricity, and 
to my certain knowledge. there isn't — 
_a drop of electricity in the medicine-- 
Of course, it’s the fault of the — 
_ chemist who: filed * the chest, and tet = 


chest. 
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~<“ Such being the case,” co santiniaed 2 
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invented, but I never heard of a 
telegraph that was worked with a 
kite.” 

‘““What’s a battery, Mr. Jones?” 
demanded the Captain abruptly. 

‘* A battery, sir ? ’’ replied the mate. 
** T should say it was a lot of big guns 
afloat or ashore, as the case might 
be.”’ . 

‘““T don’t mean that sort of battery, 
nor yet an assault and battery,” said 
Stryker impatiently. ‘I mean what 
the Family Physician calls a galvanic 
battery. It seems to have something 
to do with electricity, for after the 
book says that electricity is the proper 
medicine for paralysis, it goes on to 
say it may be administered either with 
an electric machine or a galvanic 
battery.” 

“I know now what you mean, sir,” 
said the mate. “‘A galvanic battery 
is a sort of machine that ladles out a 
sticky sort of electricity. They used 
to have one at the old Polytechnic 
when I was a kid. There were two 
brass knobs, and when you took hold 
of them both at the same time you 
couldn't let go to save your life, and 
the electricity twisted you up into a 
Turk’s head knot till the man in 
charge of the battery shut it off. We 
kids used to get one another to take 
hold of the knobs, and it was prime 
fun to hear the chap who held the 
knobs howl when the electricity got 
hold of him. I know the thing was a 
galvanic battery, for there used to be 
a card hung on the top of it, which said, 
‘Try the galvanic battery and renew 
your youth.’ ” 

**T don’t see,” retorted the Captain 
sharply, “that telling me about your 
undignified pranks at the Polytechnic 
fifty years ago is of much use to me 
just now. What I want to know is 
how to make a galvanic battery, and 
whether it’s the sort of thing that the 
carpenter could knock together, if 
he had the proper instructions ? ”’ 


= Begging your pardon, sir,’ said 
the mate, “it wasn’t fifty years ago 
that I used to go to the Polytechnic. 
Considering that I ain’t turned thirty- 
nine yet, I couldn’t very well have 
been at the Polytechnic fifty years ago. 
I may look a trifle old through having 
done my duty in all weathers, but—’’ 

“That will do, Mr. Jones,” broke 
in the Captam. ‘ Never mind about 
your age. Do you know how to 
make a galvanic battery ? ” 

‘* All I know about it, sir, is that 
you take hold of both knobs.”’ 

“T don’t care to hear any more 
about your knobs,” exclaimed Stry- 
ker. “I want to know if a battery 
is run by steam, or clockwork, or 
what?” 

“T can’t say, sir,’ answered the 
mate. “All I know about it is that 
the knobs are made of brass, and 
that—— 

ae | warm you, Mr. Jones,” said the 
Captain, ‘that my temper is rising. 
I ask you, as an old friend, not to 
mention those infernal knobs again.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied Jones. 
If you'll allow me to say it, there’s 
a dictionary aboard, and if I was you 
I should overhaul it, and see what it 
has to sa¥ about galvanic batteries.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jones,” said 
Stryker. “Now you’re talking like 
a sensible man. I'll have a look at 
that dictionary immediately.” 

But the dictionary failed to yield 
the desired information. It did, in- 
deed, explain that the galvanic bat- 
tery was the invention of Galvani, 
but it furnished no hint as to how a 
battery should be made, and Captain 
Stryker was reluctantly compelled to 
abandon the idea of trying the effect 
of galvanism on the man. 

The “horse salts,’ which is the 
name applied by sailors to a mixture 
of Epsom and Glauber salts, ad- 
ministered in doses strong enough for 
an able-bodied horse, were duly given 
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to the paralysed sailor, but thev 
exercised no beneficial influence on 
his mutinous legs. Captain Stryker, 
who, both from motives of humanity 
and pride in his skill as an amateur 
doctor, was extremely anxious to 
cure his patient, was at a loss what to 
do. He tried a number of familiar 
remedies, including paregoric, cam- 
phor, and squills, but although the 
patient swallowed them gratefully, 
they did not seem to do him any good. 

‘Electricity is the only thing that 
will cure the poor fellow,’ remarked 
the Captain to Mr. Jones. ‘“* But so 
far as I see there’s no chance of get- 
ung a drop of 
electricity unless 
we speak some 
vessel that has 
more aboard than 
she needs, and 
will spare us three 
or four doses.” 

“We're not 
likely to mect 
any British vessel 
till we're within 
a day or two of 
Monte  Video,”’ 
replied the mate. 
“We're too far 
south for that. 
We might, per- 
haps, meet a Yan- 
kee whaler bound round the Horn, 
but  there’s very little chance 
that he would have any electricity 
in his medicine chest. Come to think 
of it, Captain, there’s our black cat.” 

‘I don’t see, Mr. Jones,” said 
Stryker coldly, “‘ what a black cat has 
to do with paralysis.” 

“Why, just this, Captain,” said 
Mr. Jones, “‘a black cat is chock-a- 
block with electricity. Didn't you, 
when you was a boy, ever take a 
black cat into a dark room, and rub 
his fur the wrong way? If you’ve 
ever done that you'll remember that 


“THE CAT WAS A PEACEFUL RFAST EXCEPT WHEN 
LIBERTIES WERE TAKEN WITH HIS TAIL.” 
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the sparks of electricity will fly out 
of the cat’s fur in a regular shower, 
and you can hear it crackle like— 
well, like bacon.”’ 

Mr. Jones was not strong in the use 
of metaphor, but he tried to do his 
best. a 

“J wonder,” said the Captain, 
thoughtfully, “if we could get enough 
electricity out of the cat to do that 
chap’s paralysis any good.” 

‘““T should try it, anyhow,” replied 
the mate. “I’d make the cat fast 
to one of his legs, and then kind of 
stir the beast up by hauling away at 
his tail. My idea is that he’d let 
loose a lot of 
‘electricity, and if 
electricity is the 
best thing for 
paralysis, as you 
say it 1s, and if 
the man’s really 
got paralysis, 
which you seem 
to reckon he has, 
a dose or two of 
cat may put him 
all right.” 

“ Your idea 
isn't a bad one, 
Mr. Jones,”’ said 
Stryker. “Tve 
always said that 
you could turn 
out a good idea now and thenif you 
only gave your mind toit. If you'll 
pass the word to the steward to 
bring me the cat, Pl try your plan 
at once.” 

The cat, who was a peaceful beast, 
except when liberties were taken with 
his tail, was placed in the Captain's 
arms, and he carried the animal into 
the forecastle, where he explained to 
his patient the way in which he pro- 
posed to apply the new remedy for 
paralysis. The man did not view 
the prospect of the application of a 
cat to his bare legs with cheerfulness, 
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but he acquiesced in the Cap- 
tain’s confidently-expressed hope that 
the remedy would prove beneficial, 
and removed his blanket, while the 
cat was laid by the side of one of his 
legs, and carefully covered up, and 
tucked in, so that escape was ren- 
dered impracticable. 

“Now!” said Stryker, prodding 
the cat in the ribs with his forefinger, 
and pinching the apparent locality 
of his tail, ‘‘ we’ll turn on the elec- 
tricity.” 

The cat instantly resented the 
Captain’s proceedings by striking his 
claws deep into the sailor’s leg and 
swearing violently. In this latter 
manifestation of displeasure the sailor 
heartily joined, crying out that the 
cat was killing him, and that he could 
not bear the pain another moment. 

“Take him away, sir,’ yelled the 
man. ‘“He’s got all the flesh off 


my leg, and he’s trying to break the . 


bones. Take him away before I’m 
a dead man !)’ 

“Try to stand it a little while, 
my man,” replied the Captain sooth- 
ingly. ‘“‘ It’s doing you good already, 
for it’s brought back the feeling to 
‘your leg. Don’t you remember that 
you couldn’t feel the sail needle when 
you ran it inta your leg this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

Throwing off the blanket, Simmons 
seized the cat and hurled it across 
the forecastle. “*I can stand con- 
siderable, sir,’ he remarked, as he 
staunched the blood that trickled 
from his wounds, “ but to have a cat 
gnawing at my vitals is more than I 
ever signed articles for.” 

‘“T’m sorry,” said Stryker, “ that 
you haven’t more endurance, for I 
really think that, say, half-a-dozen 
more applications of cat, would work 
a cure for you. Just think how you 
felt the cat’s claws. That ought to 
prove to you that cat electricity is 
just the remedy you want.” 
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‘* Begging your pardon, sir,” replied 
Simmons, “I can’t move my legs any 
better than I could when I was first 
paralysed. If the cat was to claw 
me till to-morrow morning it wouldn't 
help me to stand on my legs, nor yet 
to climb that foke’sle ladder. Thank 
you kindly, Captain, for trying to help 
me, but it would be the worst kind of 
cruelty to animals ‘to put that cat 
into my bunk again.” 

The Captain withdrew, much dis- 
appointed, and Mr. Jones condoled 
with him over his failure to cure 
paralysis with a single application of 
cat. ‘The only thing I can see for 
you to do, Captain,” continued Mr. 
Jones, “if you insist on having pure 
electricity, is to fly a kite in a thunder- 
storm, same as the scientific chap in 
my school-book.” 

“ How would it look for the com- 
mander of a ship to be seen flying a 
kite on his quarter-deck?” de- 
manded the Captain indignantly. 
“I’m surprised, Mr. Jones, that you 
can’t see that such conduct would be 
entirely inconsistent with my dig- 
nity.” 

‘You might get the cabin-boy to 
do the kite-flying, sir,” urged Jones. 
‘“He’d take it as a kindness, and, 
being a boy, of course he knows how 
to make a kite. I think the idea is 
worth trying, sir.” — 

‘“And I don’t,” said the Captain 
Shortly. “‘TPll have no kite flying 
aboard my ship. If I can’t get elec- 
tricity in any other way, [ll do with- 
out it.” 

But three days later, when the 
Robert Carter ran into a series of 
thunder showers, it suddenly occurred 
to Captain Stryker that the lightning- 
conductor which reached from the 
main truck to the starboard rail and 
then passed overboard, might take 
the place of a kite-string. He said 
as much to the mate, who received 
the suggestion with strong disfavour, 
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“A lightning-rod, sir,” said the 
inate, “ ain’t by no manner of means 
the same as a kite string. Besides, 
it’s meant to keep lightning outside 
of the ship, and not to bring it aboard. 
Nobody can tell what would happen 
if you was to take liberties with a 
lightning rod in a_thunder-storm. 
When I remember how these knobs 
at the Polytechnic——”’ 

““Mr. Jones,” thundered’ the 
Captain, “ I’ve requested you more 
than once to say no more _ about 
those knobs. I’m sick of the very 
name of Polytechnic, and if you 
mention the subject again I shall 
certainly lose my temper.” 

‘Very good, sir,’’ replied Jones ; 
I say no more. Only I wash my 
hands of anything that may happen 
if you meddle with the lghtning- 
rod.” 

But Captain Stryker was de- 
termined to see if he could collect 
electricity from the lghtning-rod. 
He ordered the carpenter to bring on 
deck a coil of light copper wire, long 
enough to stretch from. the mainmast 
to the forecastle. One end of this he 
twisted tightly round the lhghtning 
rod and the other he carried into the 
forecastle, paying it out slowly as he 
walked along the deck. “T’ve a 
little apparatus here,” he said to the 
victim of paralysis, ““ which I fancy 
will do the trick for you. Just you 
hie still for an hour or two and see 
what comes of it.” 

‘‘ Provided there ain’t going to be 
no cat init, sir,” said Simmons, “ [’ll 
answer for lying still, A man can’t 
very well do anything else when he 
can’t move his legs.”’ 

The Captain took a turn with the 
end of the copper wire around Sim- 
mons’ leg, and then stood waiting to 
sce what would happen. He had 
not long to wait. There came a clap 
of thunder, and at the same in- 
stant a bright flash lit up the 
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gloomy forecastle, and a loud yell 
from Simmons awoke the entire 
watch below. The paralysed sailor 
sprang out of his bunk, tore the 
wire from his leg, and rushed on 
deck with his shirt blazing, while the 
smoke from his blanket and mattress 
proved that the electricity had 
set his bedding on fire. Hastily 
catching up a_ bucket of water 
that stood near, the Captain extin- 
guished the fire, and then followed 
Simmons on deck. He found the 
lately paralysed man rolling on the 
wet deck in the rain and howling for 
more water, 

Stryker was filled with delight at 
the success of his remedy, and con- 
gratulated Simmons on his sudden 
and complete cure. 

‘It’s all very well to say I’m cured, 
sir,’ exclaimed the sailor, “ but my 
leg is burnt to the bone, and I'll 
never have the proper use of it again.” 

“Take him below and put him in 
a dry bunk,” ordered the Captain. 
‘Tl send him some ointment for his 
leg, and he can turn to at eight 
bells.”’ 

Meanwhile the mate had taken the 
responsibility of casting off the copper 
wire from the lightning-rod, thus 
avoiding all further danger of fire. 
He received in complete silence the 
Captain’s proud announcement that 
the electricity had completely cured 
Simmons’s paralysis, so Stryker was 
compelled to demand from him an 
expression of opinion. 

‘* Tf you want to know what I think, 
sir,’ replied the mate, “it’s my 
opinion that the man never had 
paralysis, and was only malingering. 
Anyway, I don’t want to see any more 
men cured in that way aboard this 
ship. Why, sir, it’s a’ wonder we 
weren’t all struck by lightning, and 
the ship set afire.” 

‘“Mr. Jones,” said the Captain, 
““you're a good officer and a good 
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THE INTERPRETATION 


under this very roof. Personally, 
I think her dreams outclass even those 
of Joseph the Hebrew. Doctor 
Thornley,” he added, turning to his 
neighbour, ** knows all about them, 
and so—I suppose—does our young 
friend,” and Sir James looked genially 
in Bobby's direction, “for he gets 
all the attention nowadays,” h> 
added, in mock jealous tones. 
Bobby protested by a motion of 
the hand, and made no other reply. 
Intending to withdraw as soon as 
an opportunity offered, he had not 


sat down, but stood, back to the fire, — 


hoping to make an early escape. 
‘* But I daresay the others would be 
interested in hearing Lila’s dream,”’ 
persisted the baronet, “‘ that is, in 
hearing so far as it goes, for my 
niece’s dream is to be continued in 
our next, and I cannot tell you the 
end.” 

There was a murmur of encourage- 
ment, as the men listened attentively 
to Sir James, who continued in a 
self-satisfied manner. 

‘You all know my niece comes to 
Siddeley Hall once a year to make a 
long visit.—By the way, don’t think 
she would mind my telling you, 
even though she didn’t speak her- 
self.—On each night of her arrival, 
she dreams on a particular subject. 
She undoubtedly dreamed this dream 
for a long time, even as a child, 
_ when all at once she realised its 
oddity, and recognised its familiar 
habit of recurrence. When Lila leaves 
Siddeley Hall this dream ceases ; 
in fact, she rarely remembers dream- 
ing in any other place. 

‘The morning following her arrival 
on this present visit, she told us she 
had been audience at a cinemato- 
graph entertainment most of the night 
where all the events of her life, since 
she could remember, had passed in 
review—I must expiain that this 
performance is the usual prelude 


to the continuance of her dream, 
which apparently 1s becoming a sort 
of forecast of her future.” 

“Qh, I say, Sir James,” protested 
one. 

‘“How gruesome !”’ exclaimed an 
other. | 

‘* Deuced unpleasant !” said a third. 

Bobby on the hearthrug was lis- 
tening attentively, his eyes upon 
Sir James, who looked up at the 
young man. | 

‘* Don’t tell me thts is news to you, 
Bobby,” he interpolated. 

*“QOh, I’ve heard something of 
it,’ said the young man _ noncha- 
lantly. 

‘* Well,’ continued the raconteur, de- 
lighted at the interest displayed by 
his guest’, “* up to the present Lila’s 
dreams have foretold nothing un- 
pleasant or disturbing. On her last 
visit she foretold, from her dream, 
this birthday gathering very much 
as it has taken place this evening 
even to the necklace,” he added, 
laughing. ‘Little witch! I hope 
her dreams may continue as pleasant 
for many years.” 

Bobby knew all about the necklace 


dream, and, realising that Sir James 


was about to repeat it, he threw his 
cigarette in the fire, and slipped 
out of the room. He was crossing 
the hall to enter the drawing-room 
when Lila came out. 

‘““Oh! Bobby!” she said, “‘ I am 
so glad you are here. I have wanted 
to see you for days, and I was so 
disappointed you could not come early 
so we might meet before dinner. I 


‘could scarcely bear waiting, and now 


it’s worse than ever,” she con- 
cluded irrelevantly, but almost in 
tears. - 

“Little girl, what have I done ? ”’ 
Bobby asked with deep concern, 
taking it for granted that his fiancée 
considered him guilty of some offence, 
imaginary or otherwise. 
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** Then there was nothing unusual, 
after all,” said Bobby, drawing a 
breath of relief, and wondering where- 
in the mystery lay. 

The girl held up a warning finger, 
and said— 

* Wait; Bobby, I haven’t finished 
yet. Ihad to begin at the begmning, 
you know. 

** During all Friday I was vaguely 
troubled, knowing there was some- 
thing I ought to remember, but 
couldn’t. Of course, Uncle James 
and Aunt Helen asked after my 
dream, and made jokes about it, as 
they always do, and at dinner Uncle 
James would not let me taste my 
favourite savoury. He said my 
dreams might take a disagreeable 
turn, and to please him I didn’t 
touch it.” 

‘We had a good deal of music 
after dinner; I sang, and Doctor 
Thornley’s daughters played duets, 
and altogether we spent a very happy 
evening. Aunt Helen came to sit 
with me at bed-time, and we chatted 
for awhile about pleasant things. We 
spoke of you a good deal; then I 
went to bed, and to sleep almost 
directly. 

““It was towards morning when I 
awoke, as on the previous night, 
to find myself sitting up in bed. The 
most awful sounds were coming from 
my half-choked throat, and my face 
was wet with perspiration. A terrible 
fear possessed me, but after a time I 
‘ grew calm, and began to remember 
what had happened. Thinking back 
bit by bit, I gathered my dream into 
a connected whole. For one thing, 
Bobby, I dreamed to-night in advance, 
and I also dreamed of what is yet to 
occur to-night. In my dream I 
had gone to my room—Aunt Helen 
had said good-night downstairs, but 
afterwards added that she would 
come to me for a moment, if she 
wasn’t too tired. 
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‘* Jane had lett me, and I sat—as 
I know I shall sit to-nightbefore the 
fire, half hoping Aunt Helen would 
come, if only for a moment, when 
there was a ‘light knock at the 
door. 

*** Come in,’ I cried. Then, sur- 

prised that Aunt Helen did not enter, 
I called out again louder, * Come in !’ 
The door opened, and a man-servant 
stood there. He was like a footman, 
but he wasn’t so old as Jacks. This 
man was a stranger and young. He 
remained for a moment hesitating 
just inside the door, and he held a 
scuttle of coals in his hand. 
. “* Her ladyship,’ he said, * wisiued 
me to make up your fire. She is 
tired and will not come to you to- 
night.’ 

‘“ He spoke in such a disagreeably 
obsequious manner that I was an- 
noyed, and told him I didn’t require 
the coals, and that he might go. 
Thén he said rather stubbornly, but 
as if in explanation of his presence, 
while he walked up to the fireplace— 

“Her ladyship desired me_ to 
make up your fire as the maids have 
gone to bed.’ 

‘* He placed a few lumps of coal in 
the grate, while I sat thinking it 
strange that Aunt Helen should have 
sent a stranger to me. After mend- 
ing the fire, the man turned round 
and said quite quictly— 

"Will you kindly hand me your 
necklace, miss ?’ 

‘“T stared at him stupidly, but 
could not speak—one never can in 
dreams, you know, Bobby. . 

“He asked me again to give him 
the necklace, and when I did not 
answer or move, the scuttle seemed 
to turn over, and the next moment 
he was moving towards me with a 
long knife in his hand. 

‘** “You see I mean business, miss,’ 
he said. ‘*Now—will you give me 
the necklace ? ’ 


540 THI: 
“°No! 
or tried to. 

** Then I shall take it, 
coldly. 

‘*T wonder I didn’t rouse the house 
with the shriek I gave, when I awoke 
—as I have told you—to find myself 
sitting up in a terrible state of fright.” 

‘“* But, dear, it was only a dream, 
after all,” said sh attempting to 
reassure her. | 

‘Yes, yes, I know, but part of it 
has come true already.”’ 

‘Darling, you are distraught with 
the birthday festivities.” 

‘* Not at all, Bobby, I can reason as 
clearly as ever I could. To-night at 
dinner, when they were all relating 
their inanities, I was thinking of my 
strange dream, which during the 
afternoon I had partially forgotten. 
Just before the dream talk came up 
I was uneasy—felt as though I were 
being watched. Suddenly I looked 
up, and from across the room I met 
a pair of eyes fixed.on mine. They 
were the eyes of a footman, and he 
quickly turned his glance aside when 
he saw I noticed him. At first I 
thought nothing of it, because the 
man’s face seemed familiar, but just 
then Uncle James made a remark 
which brought my dream to mind. 
I realised with something of a shock, 
that this staring footman had the 
face of the man in my dream. I was 
appalled at the recognition, and, I 
believe, you spoke to me once or 
twice, when I made some incoherent 


No! No!’ I screamed, 


he said 


reply, for I was studying the man | 


very carefully, and hstening, hoping 
to hear his voice. I knew aunty had 
engaged an extra man or two for the 
night, and they came well recom- 
mended, for I heard uncle ask her to 
be careful, but wherever he comes 
from, this particular man has the face 
I saw in my dream.”’ 

** Good Heavens, Lila! Why didn’t 
you say something about this before ? 
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I never expected anything of this 
sort.” 

** Nor did I,” she said in distress, 
‘‘ and, please remember, Bobby, we've 
just come out from dinner, and 
it was only then I recognised the 
man. He was waiting at the opposite 
side of the table, and I did not catch 
his glance after the first surprise, 
but I know he looked at me, or at my 
necklace, for I felt his eyes upon 
me.”’ 

‘* Lila,” said Bobby seriously, 
there a chance that you have im- 
agined all this 2” 

‘“None in the least, Bobby. I 
wish there were, for it is too horrible. 
Tell me; what am I to do ?” 

Bobby lit a cigarette, and made 
Lila have one to steady her nerves. 

“Well, dear, my advice is,” he 
said thoughtfully, “‘not to think any 
more about it. You know quite 
well that none but the maids attend 
the rooms occupied by the ladies. 
The man you noticed undoubtedly 
will not sleep at the Hall, but will 
go back to London in the small 
hours, after he has served us with 
our last ice and coffee. So dismiss 
the matter from your mind, darling, 
and try to enjoy your twenty-firster 
dance.” 

‘“*T believe I am morbid over the 
matter, Bobby,” she said, “but 
I'll try to do as you suggest.” 

“Nothing can really happen you 
know, dear, with so many people 
about.” 

‘“ Well, we must go now, they will 
miss us,” she said. 

‘*Let ’em,” said Bobby, drawing 
the girl to him and kissing her. 
“But you might let me take charge 
of the necklace to-night, Lila, after 
you are through with it,” he added. 

‘‘ No, thank you, Bobs,” she replied 
brightly, “I don’t mean to be 
cowardly. Everything must go on 
quite as usual. I shall forget the 
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Whole affair after this comforting 
talk with you,” and she turned away 
to leave the room. 

“But, I say, Lila,” Bobby haz- 
arded rather anxiously, “ You might 
ask Uncle James to put it in the 
safe, you know.” 

“Oh, he’d simply tease me, and 
if I said anything about the dream, 
I shauld never hear the end of it. 
No, Bobby, I won’t give way to 
nerves any more. I’m awfully glad 
I’ve told you, and I feel quite brave 
and safe now, after shifting my 
burden to your broad shoulders.” 

‘‘The carriages are beginning to 
arrive now,’ she said a little later, 
‘*so I must join Aunt Helen,” and 
she passed out of the room quickly. 

Left alone, Bobby smoked and 
thought for some time over his 
sweetheart’s communication. He re- 
membered Sir James’ reference to her 
dream as becoming a forecast of 
events. Although -neither nervous 
nor superstitious, the young man was 
decidedly uncomfortable. Occultism 
had a fascination for him, and he 
strongly desired leisure to become a 
student of the unseen and unknown. 
Sleep, he knew, had been explained 
as the temporary passing of the 
sp-rit to the Astral plane—hence 
dreams—experiences usually in en- 
chanted land! Finally, he came to 
the ‘conclusion that it would be un- 
wise to treat his flancée’s confidence 
with forgetfulness. Possibly her fears 
would prove unfounded, still, they 
called for a consideration which he 
meant to give them. 


The dance was over; the last 
carriage had rolled away from the 
door; when the group comprising 
the house party stood round the fire 
in the oak-panelled hall. Bobby and 
Lila were slightly apart from the 
others, when Lady Clerihugh ap- 
proached, saying 


“Now, Bobby, you must let 


my 
little girl go away to bed, else her 
stay in the country will destroy 
rather than establish her roses.” 


“TIT shall sleep late to-morrow, 
aunty,’ said the girl, “‘ or rather to- 
day,” she added, when she glanced 
at the old clock in the dim corner, 
pointing to half-past two. 

‘’ But you are to ride with me at 
nine,’ -asserted Bobby. 

“Oh, I shall do that, too,”’ said 
the girl lightly, as she proceeded up 
the stairs, candle in hand. “ Shall 
I see you again, Aunt Helen ?”’ she 
asked, pausing for a moment half- 
way up the stairs. 

‘“T shall come in for a moment, 
dear, but don’t wait for me—I may 
be too sleepy after all.” 

Bobby, standing near, hesitated to 
look at Lila, for fear the similarity 
to her dream would suggest itself 
to her, but evidently she had quite 
forgotten, which was a mental state 
he had striven to create. She passed 
out of sight without once looking 
back, which proved complete oblivion 
to the matter, he thought. 

Lady Clerihugh said, with a smile, 
to Bobby, “It is a reflection on the 
treatment Lila receives from her 
devoted uncle and aunt, that she 
was unable to shake off a fit of the. 
blues until you came. Her depres: 
sion has completely vanished to-night, 
but we were becoming quite con- 
cerned about it, you know.”’ 

‘You prescribed the cure for it in 
the dance, dear Lady Clerihugh. I 
have merely helped dispense it, that 
is all.” 

They lingered but a short time in 
the hall, then all departed to their 
rooms. Bobby, though feeling drowsy, 
determined on not going to bed. 
Removing his coat, he put) on 
a comfortable dressing-gown and 
settled himself in an easy chair before 
the fire, He smoked a good many 
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THE INTERPRETATION 


your hands up, curse you!” as the 
fellow’s arms showed signs of drop- 


ping. . 
The man bowed his head, saying 
‘quietly— 


‘“T most respectfully tell you, sir, 
that you’ve made a mistake. I came 
here with coals at the request of her 


ladyship. When the young lady left | 


the room: the fire began to smoke a 
trifle, sir, and I opened the window, 
and——”’ | 

** Rubbish !”’ said Bobby angrily. 
‘yYou had no message from Lady 
Clerihugh, and you have no right in 
this room at all at this hour of the 
night.” 


‘‘Nor have you, sir,” said the 
man, impudently. 
“You miserable thief!” — ex- 


claimed Bobby. “ You came here to 
steal Miss Siddeley’s necklace and 
you would have killed her, if it had 
been necessary, to gain possession 
of it.” ; 
“With all due respect, sir, may I 
“ask what evidence you have for this 
_prave charge ? ” the man asked sneer- 


ingly. 
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Here the girl broke in, exclaiming— 

“* It’s his very voice, Bobby. I re- 
member it perfectly.” 

The man gave a guilty look round, 
as if confronted by some new danger, 
but seeing only the two, he said with 
more assurance— 

** You must be well aware, sir, that 
you have-no evidence of this charge. 
Her ladyship, I assure you, sir, did 
give me a message for the young lady.” 

Bobby was beginning to see a diffi- 

‘culty in the situation, and the man 
was quick to recognise his momentary 
doubt, and he moved without Bobby 
noticing it, but the girl saw, and came 
to the rescue. 

“Don’t let him go, Bobby,” she 
insisted. ‘“‘He is the man; and 
look at this,’ she cried, as she moved 
aside the coal-scuttle he had brought 
into the room. Beneath it was a 
bottle of chloroform, a bunch of keys, 
and a slender, stiletto-looking knife 
Then all realised simultaneously that 
this discovery was evidence, and th2 


‘judge who, some weeks later, tried 


and sentenced the man, quite agreed 
with them. 


A TOAST 


ERE’S a health to the Future; 
A sigh for the Past; 
We can love and remember 
And hope to the last. 
And for all the base lies 
That the almanacs hold, 
While there’s Love in the heart 
. We can never grow old. 
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over the interior, and were saying it 
was almost as swell and elegant as 
the new Ritz Hotel in London, 
when we happened to overhear one 
-of our countrywomen reading aloud 
from a very entertaining book on 
Egypt written thirty years ago by 
Amelia B. Edwards. Miss Edwards 
allowed that the mosque of Mohammed 
Ali was a tawdry and hideous speci- 
men of the most decadent period of 
the mixed-up architectures imported 
from Araby and Turkey. When we 
heard that, we made a quick switch, 
and began to find fault with the de- 
corations, and told the guide we had 
had enough. 

On the way out to the parapet to 
enjoy the really wonderful view of the 
city and the Nile Valley, with the Py- 
ramids lifting themselves dimly from 
the old-gold haze of the desert, Mr. 
Peasley wished to repay the lady who 
had read to us, so he paused, and, 
making a very indefinite and non- 
committal gesture, said, ‘ Near this 
very spot Mohammed Ali killed more 
than one hundred and fifty mame- 
lukes in one day.” 

Our fair countrywoman looked at 
Mr. -Peasley with a puzzled frown 
on her brow, and then timidly asked, 
‘What is a mameluke ? ” | 

We thought she had him, but not so. 
He wasn’t even feazed. He replied 
promptly, ‘‘ A mameluke is something 
like a mongoose, only larger.” 

That is Mr. Peasley’s way. If he 
doesn’t know, at least he will make a 
stab at it. One evening at dinner 
we had anchovies as a curtain raiser, 
and a man sitting next to Mr. Peasley 
poked at the briny minnows with his 
fork and asked, ‘“‘ What are these ? ”’ 

‘“Those are anchorites,’ replied 
Mr. Peasley, without the slightest 
hesitation. 

As a rule he gets one syllable right, 
which is pretty good forhim. At pre- 
sent he is much interested in the huge 
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dams of masonry and iron gates that 
have been thrown across the Nile at 
Assiut and Assouan. Ovef here they 
are called “barrages.” Mr. Peasley 
insists upon calling them “‘ garages.” 
We tried to explain to him that a 
garage was a place where motors were 
cared for, but he said that automobile 
and “dam” belonged to the same 
category, and often meant practically 
the same thing, so he continues to 
speak of the “ garage.” 

By the way, when a pious English- 


-man over here, say a bishop on a 


vacation, wishes to relieve his feel- 
ings without the actual'use of pro- 
fanity he exclaims ‘‘ Assouan!”’ If 
he falls off his donkey, “ Assouan ! ” 
If his tea is served to him at less than 
212 degrees Fahrenheit, ‘“‘ Assouan ! ”’ 

‘* Assouan ”? means the superlative 
of all dams, the biggest dam in the 
world. It takes the place of a whole 
row of these :— 
Mr. Peasley uses the word, when he 
can think of it. If his memory fails 
him he falls back on the American 
equivalent. 

Inasmuch as I reside in Indiana, 
where it is a social offence to crave a 











cigarette, a misdemeanour to keep one 


in the house, and a high crime to 
smoke one, Cairo during the first day 
gave me many a shock. Cairo is 
unquestionably the cigarette head- 
quarters of the universe. If the 
modern Egyptians followed the ancient 
method of loading the tomb with sup- 
plies for the lately departed, they 
would put in each sarcophagus about 


ten thousand cigarettes and a few 


gallons of Turkish coffee. 
wouldn’t matter. 

In Cairo, men, women and children 
smoke, only the camels and donkeys 
abstain. 

Cigarettes are sold nearly every- 
where—not only by tobacconists, but 
also by milliners, undertakers, real 
estate agents, etc. Those who do 
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In some parts of Egypt people go out 
and dig them up just as they would 
dig potatoes. The prices vary greatly, 
somewhat depending upon the state 
of preservation of the party of the 
first part, and the character of the 
decorations on the case, but more 
particularly on account of the title 
or historical importance of the once 
lamented. For instance, a Rameses 
or Ptolemy cannot be touched for less 
than {200. A prince, a trust magnate, 
or a military commander brings £30, 
the governor of a city or the president 
of a theological seminary anywhere 
from {12 to £15. Within the last 
three years perfect specimens of hu- 
morist have been offered for as low 
as {3 Ios., and the dealer showed me 
one for £1 10s—probably a tourist. 

At Naples, proceeding eastward, 
one enters the land of Talk. The 
French are conversational and ani- 
mated, but southern Italy begins to 
show the real Oriental luxuriance of 
gab. A Neapolitan trying to sell 
three pence worth of fish will make 
more noise than a whole Whiteley 
establishment. The most common- 
place and.every-day form of dialogue 
calls for flashing eyes, swaying body 
and frantic gesticulations. 

In front of a café in Naples Mr. 
Peasley became deeply interested in 
a conversation between two well- 
dressed men at a table near ours. At 
first we thought they were going to 
fight it out, but then we saw that 
there was no real anger exhibited, 
but that apparently one was describ- 
ing to the other some very thrilling 
experience. He waved his arms, 
struck at imaginary objects, made 
pin-wheel movements with his fingers, 
and carried on generally in a most 
hysterical manner. Mr. Peasley, all 
worked up, beckoned the head waiter, 
who had been talking to usin English. 

**Look here,” he said, confiden- 
tially, “I want you to listen and tell 
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me what those fellows are talking 
about. I can’t catch a word they say, 
but as near as I can make out from 
the way they act that fellow with the 
* goatee ’ beard is describing some new 
kind of torpedo boat. It goes through 
the water at about thirty miles an 


hour, having three or four screw pro- 


pellers. When it comes within strik- 
ing distance of the enemy—bang! 
they cut her loose and the projectile 
goes whizzing to the mark, and when | 
it meets with any resistance there is 
a big explosion and everything within 
a quarter of a mile is blown to pieces. 
Now that’s the plot, as near as I can 


follow it from watching that short guy 


make motions. You listen to them, 
and tell me if I’m right.” 
The head waiter listened and then 


translated to us as follows :—“ He is 


saying to his friend that he slept very 
well last evening and got up feeling 
good, but was somewhat annoyed at 
breakfast because the egg was not 
cooked to suit him.” 

‘* How about all those gymnastics?” 
asked the surprised Mr. . Peasley. 
** Why does he hop up and down, side 
step and feint and wiggle his fingers 
and all that monkey business ? ” 

“Oh,” replied the head waiter, 
‘“he is describing the egg.” 

What a _ people—to take cheap 
information and garland it with 
five pounds worth of rhetoric ! 

Talk is one of the few things of 
which there is a super-abundance in 
the Levant. In nearly all par- 
ticulars the Arab is economical and 
abstemious. He eats sparingly and 
cheaply, wears clothing just sufficient 
to keep from violating the municipal 
ordinances, smokes conservatively, 
so as to get the full value of his 
tobacco, and lives in a house which 
is furnished with three or four primi- 
tive utensils. But when it comes to 
language. he is the most reckless 
spendthrift in the world. 
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IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


IIlustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


doctor had known that. his 
patient would not. recover. 
He had done his best for 
him, but he knew there was no hope. 
The man had too long neglected his 
bodily ills, which at first had not been 
serious, and he had only consented 


Bes more than a month the 


to call in a doctor. when he found 


himself unable to attend to his busi- 
ness. Constant worry about his 
affairs had at last utterly prostrated 
him, and, judging by appearances, his 
financial affairs were in equally hope- 
less case. | 

The man Langley was a small 
grocer in an unimportant street. He 
lived over the shop with his family, 
which increased all too rapidly 
for tne father’s equanimity; twins 
had been born to him some six months 
before, and ever since the event 
Langley had appeared more dis- 
couraged than ever. For several 
years affairs had not been prosperous, 
and now they looked their gloomiest 
with the grocer lving upstairs seriously 
ill. As the doctor stood at the bed- 
side gazing down at his patient, a 
wave of sympathy,of unusual strength, 
swept over him for this passing failure 
of a man. Afterwards, in consider- 
ing the case, the doctor thought Mrs. 
Langley’s pale, set countenance, and 
dark-ringed, questioning eyes, might 
have had something to do with it, for 
she was a pathetic figure as she 
glanced from husband to doctor, 
and back again to her husband. Her 
tragic picture of helplessness sat 


heavily on the doctor’s’§ mind. 
From the first she had _ been 
silent as to questions, but she had 
listened attentively to his orders, 
and had rigidly carried out his in- 
structions. During a visit, when the 
doctor had caught a glimpse of the 
twins being crooned over by a tiny 
girl of seven, he had suggested a 
nurse, but Mrs. Langley had shaken 
her smoothly-arranged head and said . 
firmly :— 

‘“‘T can do all that is necessary.” 
~ When the doctor spoke of the care 
of the twins, she replied— 

‘Annie will help me to mind 
them.” : 

Then, as if to apply a further test 
to the woman’s courage, he asked— 

‘* But who will look after the shop?” 

“George came home from Mr. 
White’s to-day,” she said. “ He is 
fourteen, and will leave school now— 
at least, I fear he must,’’ she concluded, 
in alow voice, looking at the man lying 
with wide-open eyes in which there 
was a settled remoteness of expression, 
as if he had finished his task. His 
thin frame, outlined under the bed- 
coverings, showed the pose of ‘a 
world-weary man resting. 

At the end of a month’s close 
attention to his patient, Doctor Owen 
grew as interested in the woman as 
in his “‘case,” her husband. How 
did she manage to accompuish it all ? 
Never was the smallest detail neglected 
in the care of his patient, and he was 
always met by her in the sick 
room, neatly dressed, hair carefully 
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tragic-looking rings had disappeared 
from the woman’s eyes, and the 
hitherto rigid features with the pained 
expression wore now a softened, con- 
tented look, and there was even a 
shadowy smile hovering round her 
lips, which, however, when she raised 
her head and_ recognised Doctor 
Owen, quickly disappeared, leaving 
a tinge of sadness in its stead. She 
came hastily out of her box-like’ desk 
and held out her 
hand to the doc- 
tor. 

“You have 
come in response © 
to my note?” she 
said’ quietly, “It 
is very kind of 
you to call, Doc- 
tor Owen.” 

‘T’ve always 
been meaning to 
look you up,” he 
said, ‘‘and I 
thought to-day 
was a good time 
to do it.” He 
flushed a little as 
he realised that 
the widow might 
think he had come 
post-haste for his 
money. 

Mrs. Langley 
led the way to a 
small sitting-room 
at the back of 
the shop, and the doctor’s acutely 
trained, professional eye noted with 
kind-hearted satisfaction that com- 
pactness and order and cleanliness 
reigned everywhere. The trim eldest 
girl, little more than twelve, was 
serving a customer, while George, the 
eldest son, was placing packages in 
a smart “delivery cart at the door, 
with fthe name “Langley and Co., 
Grocers and First-Class Provision 
Merchants,” painted on the side of it. 
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“Well, Mrs. Langley” said the 
doctor, “things have changed some- 
what since I last saw you, and 
whether you are flourishing or not you 
certainly look like it. Tell me how 
you have managed it ? ” 

“Oh, we are reasonably success- 
ful,” said the widow. “Everyone 
has been very kind, and my boy and 
girl have taken a keen interest in 
helping. They are all I could 

wish them to be, 
doctor.” 

“Ah,” he re- 
plied, in a pleased, 
hearty tone. “I 

-am glad to hear 
it.” 

“When poor 
Geoff died,’ Mrs. 
Langley said, with 
a tremor in her 
voice, “‘ the busi- 
ness was rather in 

disorder, but 
gradually we have 
managed to 
straighten it out, 
and now we are 
going on very 
smoothly and 
quite profitably.”’ 

“Good, very 
good indeed! And 
the twins; how 
are they ?” 

“Splendidly 
well, doctor. I 
hope they will come in before you go; 
they are really gratifying to look at. 
If poor Geoff could only see them,”’’ 
she said—and then continued, in a 
more business-like way: “I would 
like to write you a cheque, doctor. 
You have been most considerate to 
wait so long.” 

“Pm in no hurry, Mrs. Langley. 
In fact, I never meant to send in the 
account.’ 

‘ But the firm of Langley and Cd. 
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but in tropical countries leguminous 


pods sometimes attain to a length of 
several feet, and when they burst the 
beans fly hither and thither in all 
directions. In one instance at least 
this dispersing power of the bursting 
pod is often aided by water as a carrier. 
Thus, the Entada, a huge tropical 
creeper - with enormously-developed 
pods, flourishes in swampy ground, 


often in the neighbourhood of slug- 


gishly-flowing rivers. One may ima- 
gine the great pods drying and split- 
_ ting in the sun heat, firing out the 
ripe seeds which are scattered here 





seed [ian 
enlarged) My 


(sing! c 


and there, some falling into the water. 
These are carried by the current and 
deposited—one, perhaps, on a mud- 
bank, another among a mass of decay- 
ing weeds. A few, however, will 
escape all obstacles, and, passing 
down the smaller waterways, will 
come at length to the great river, and 
thence to the ocean. And so imper- 
vious is the covering in which Nature 
has wrapped up these seeds, that they 
are capable of knocking about in the 
waves for months without injury to 
their powers of germination. With 


these advantages at its disposal, it is 
not surprising to learn that the Entada 
has established itself in tropical coun- 
tries throughout the world. * Its seeds 


-are often carried by ocean currents 


to all manner of unlikely spots. The 
old naturalist, Linnzeus, found them 
germinating on the coast of Norway. 
Another contrivance for seed dis- 
persal is seen in the case of the 
common garden balsam, sometimes 
called the “‘ Noli-me-tangere.”’ Certain 
portions of the pod dry more rapidly 
than others, causing tension, and the 
whole structure eventually bursts 
and springs apart, with the result that 
the seeds are scattered to a surprising 
distance from the parent plant when 
the comparative feebleness of the con- 
trivance is taken into account. 
Perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance of an explosive pod, however, 
is that of the West Indian “Sand-box ” 


- tree, sometimes known as the “ mon- 


key’s dinner bell.’ The round, 
woody capsules, when ripe, explode 
with a sharp detonation, like a pistol- 
shot, while the seeds are sent flying 
sometimes to a distance of fourteen 
metres. These seeds, in their flight, 
are capable of inflicting a painful 
wound should they chance to strike 
an unprotected part of a man’s body. 

The dispersal of seed by animal 
agency—apart from the mere chance 
carriage in mud, etc.—falls naturally 
into two divisions, the first of which 
probably includes all kinds of hooked 
and burred seeds. The well-known 
African grapple plant is so-called on 
account of the long, hooked arms 
which stand out in all directions from 
the seed pods. By means of these 
appendages, the pods become en- 
tangled with the wool or hair of pass- 
ing animals, and are thus pulled from 
the plant and carried away. As the 
pod dries and splits the seeds are 
scattered, a few here, a few there, over 
a wide tract of country—wherever 
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the animal may wander, in fact. 
Still more remarkable are certain 
species of Martynea, whose beautiful 
flowers develop into curious pods, 
each of which is furnished with two 
curved hooks, several inches in length, 
with points of needle sharpness. 
Once firmly fixed to an animal, such 
a pod could not easily be shaken off, 
but would be carried about from 
place to place, just where its bearer 
went, while the _ seeds 
would be -constantly fall- 
ing to the ground. 

In England, we have a 
number of small hooked 
and burred seeds, 
thecommon avens Po PPY 
of our hedgerows 
being a good ex- 
ample of the for- 
mer group.  In- 
deed, the single 
seed of the avens, 
when examined 
under a_ pocket = 
lens, bears a con- NSA 53 
siderable resem- eee 
blance to a Mar- 
tynea pod, from 
which one of the 
hooks had _ been 
removed. Other 
forms of hooked 
seed vessels the 
reader may find 
upon the clivers, 
the agrimony, the 
wild carrot and 
the burdock. 

Some of the small hooked seeds are 
exceedingly detrimental to the in- 
terests of sheep farmers, especially in 
those countries where the flocks roam 
Over vast areas of uncultivated land. 
Wool filled with seeds is, of course, very 
inferior in quality from a commercial 
standpoint to that which is perfectly 
clean, and when once the seeds have 
been collected, it is well-nigh im- 
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possible to disentangle them from 
the fibre. In this respect no plant is 
more universally dreaded than that 
called in Australia the Bathurst burr. 
A native of Southern Europe, it has 
worked its way almost all over the 
world, and wherever wool is an im- 
portant export, its presence is the 
cause of much worry and loss. It is 
a small seed-pod, but on account 
of the number of stiff hooks with 
which it is covered it is won- 
derfully adapted for entan- 
glement with wool fibre. In 
Australia, a heavy penalty 
is imposed by the Govern- 
ment upon those who neglect 
to keep down the Bathurst 
burr on their land. 

The second phase of seed 
dispersal by animal agency 
may be termed the gift 
| method. Under 
this heading may 
be classed almost 
all kinds of fruit 
and berries. We 
are accustomed to 
speak of a mass 
of sweet vegetable 
pulp as “ fruit.”’ 
But, in the strict 
sense, the fruit is 
the hidden pips or 
stones, not. the 
external _ edible 
pulp. Naturehas 
designed that the 
latter shall be 
bright and attractive, but she is 
equally anxious to keep the former 
inconspicuous and inedible, or at least 
indigestible. She is willing for the 
sweet pulp to be eaten;- indeed, it 
exists as a kind of bribe to any animal 
or bird which may care to avail itself 
of the feast. At the same time, Na- 
ture stipulates that the recipient shall 
throw away the stones or pips when 
it has eaten its fill of the sweet 
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- pips and stones together with the pulp, | 
~ she has taken additional precautions 
To make. —4 
the rejection of all important ‘seeds 


to secure her desired ends. 


certain, they are generally either small _ 
and enclosed in a. tough, indigestible — 
outer coating — as are the pips of | 
apes: or else they are like nuts in 
shelly nature of their 
external envelope, as are the stones — 
SO shat u 2 Ae v1 


the. hard, 
of cherries and_ haws. 
these’ seeds, happen: nae : 
“eaten ‘by. any animal or bird, 
their outer covering is 
~ generally capable of with es 
Seema tne the uF 
‘action the o. 5 
“digestive ntiees ea 
tewhich they are ff 
for atime | sub- ATR 
_ jected, US 
Doubtless a | 
_ 500d many kinds | 
_ of pips and stones BM 
“are never. eaten | me YY 
at all, but. ae 
discarded as soon 
as the fruit ‘pulp 
has been — COR: 
sumed. -Some- Sect On 
times, however, - 
these pips: stick — 
to the. beak, = 


feathers or fur of the deeatare which 


is feasting, and when this happens a 


wide dispersal of the seed is likely to” 
rie “case: in “point, ‘of unique 
may be cited. As is well — | 
‘Gacun the mistletoe is semi-parasitic _ which have been designed by. Nature. 
| The outer skin has a thin, waxy - 
such as the apple, poplar, hawthorn, — | 
ee Now, a number of birds, notably — 


~ result. . 
-anterest, 


“upon the trunks of various trees, 


ate. 


the missel thrush, are very fond of 


the berries of this plant, and are 


ees ready to avail themselves when 


an opportunity for a feast occurs. 


‘But fhe aimigke seed ¢ or Pip: which eae 


But as many birds and _ 
beasts are. accustomed to eat both — 


Sticky morsel.» WH] 8 
scrub its beak. upon the rough bark — Sa 
of some” tree, and should this, as is 
quite likely, prove to be a distant 
apple or poplar, the mistletoe berry 

nM mecelve: the - exact treatment 
gor Ne cessary for its distribution, 









of Cocoanut. 


- qnistletée bay 3 onteans: is Spovered 
with a viscid coating, and it frequently Bact 
happens that one of these seeds ase 
heres to the beak of the feeding birds as 
(All wild creatures are very cleanly 

in their habits, and it is certain that: 2 <<." 
the missel thrush will ere long dis- 
cover and wish to rid itself of We 
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injurious GS of ear watery, and 
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| already been said > 
Vuh respecting: water- Heoucirs 
w@ borne seeds and 
je the manner in... 
MeR © which they Bc ora ae ee 
from 
injury. But: the ¢<° > 
7 interesting 
Oe vean-carried seeds are. 
~. the cocvanuts, the frit. 
. a palnt which grows 
abundantly on the coasts 
of all tropical countries and 
3 If we examine: this’ APOE oe 
in detail from ats surface “to its voc 
‘interior we cannot fail to. be Tso: 
pressed by the wonderful — atrange- ai 
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Maple. 


would become val- 
uable in the event 
of damage being 
done to the outer 
waxy coating. Ow- 
ing principally to 
these qualities of the 
fruit, and to the fact 
that the palm flourishes 
close to the margin of 
the waves, the 
cocoanut has at- 
tained an almost 
universal distribu- 
tion in the tropics. 
The accom- 





panying  _dia- 
gram of half a 
cocoanut will 
enable the 


reader to follow 
the foregoing 4 

description ; it 

should be added, however, that the 
nuts usually seen in shops have been 
denuded of their fibre, which possesses 
a considerable commercial importance 
under the name “ oakum.”’ 

An interesting river-borne seed 1s 
that of the common yellow water-lily 
(Nupha). The seeds, when they 
escape from the capsule into the water, 
remain cohering in lumps, held to- 
gether by a mass of sticky material 
which is gradually dissolved by the 
action of the water.) They are thus 
liberated singly asgtthe mass floats 
with the current, but they do not at 
once fall to the bottom. [ach is 
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rendered buoyant owing to the air 
enclosed between, the aril and testa, 
and so continues to float in the water 
for a certain period until the aril, or 
outer coating, decays, when the seed 
sinks to germinate in the mud at the 
bottom. These facts being known, 
it is not difficult to understand how a 
single plant of the yellow water-lily 
in an upper reach of a river is capable 
of stocking the whole of the waters 
below with yellow lilies in the space 
of «a few years. 

A whole host of seeds—and many 
of them are very charming objects to 
look upon—are wind-carried. Such 
seeds are either enveloped in a mass of 
soft fibre, orare provided with 
an ingenious appendage calcu- 
lated to sustain them in the 
air. The common cot- 
ton of commerce may 
be cited as an instance 
of a plant the seeds 
of which are covered 
with soft fibre. Those 
who have examined 
a cotton “boll” will know 
that each of the “ pinches ”’ 
of white fibre within encloses 
a black seed. Then, when these 
seeds are ale 7 shakes 


MW. 
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off the masses 
of white fluff 
which con- 


tain them, 

and away 

they go in 

the passing Dandelion 
breeze, roll- 

ing along i Seed. 
the plain for \ (enlarged) 
miles. i! 
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572 THE 
interesting city, whose charm lies as 
much in the present as in the past. 

I decided to visit Pompeii, and 
took the early morning express to 
this city of ruins. Four hours were 


insufficient for me to examine all. 


the wonders and mysteries of this 
Roman town, and I have promised 
myself another visit next Christmas. 
There are so many quaint houses and 
strange. shaped devices to inspect, 
so many beautiful decorations to 
appreciate, so much evidence that 
human nature is the same to-day 
as it was in the year 63 A.D., that as 
a matter of interest and education 
no one visiting Italy should pass 
through without spending a day or 
two here. 

It was not possible to tarry any 
longer, if I wished to fulfil my self-set 
programme, which included a flying 
visit to Naples, just to be able to 
say that I had seen /a bella Napolt with 
the glowering Vesuvius in the back- 
ground. In the harbour were an- 
chored many, well-known yachts 


whose owners paraded on the quay, 
and in the public garden—when not 
occupied in entertaining on board 
fascinating members of the gentler 
sex—hither and thither at all hours 
of the day. A sail around the smiling 
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bay was all I had time for 
—besides my explorations on land 
through the various quarters of the 
city. . . And then came my 
return to “England, Home and 
Beauty ’—though I felt that most 
of the ‘‘ Beauty ”’ was left behind in 
sun-kissed Italy. | 

After the delightful time spent in 
the south, it would be unjust of me 
not to say a word about the various 
railway companies. 

From Calais to Paris, the Northern 
of France carried me promptly to 
time, from Paris to the South and 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean Railway Company, together 
with the International Sleeping Car 


‘Company, were responsible for my 


comfort, and on the coast from Genoa 
to Naples the Italian Railway Com- 
pany carried me in luxury along a 
route the scenery of which I will 
never forget: On the one side the 
beautiful and brilliant Mediterranean 
and on the other side snow-capped 
mountains rising from sun-lit valley 
through which the railway line 
runs. : 

I can honestly say this journey is 
the most enjoyable and most com- 
fortable I have ever had. 
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‘“Can’t you see this is a 
I must pro- 


to say: 
dangerous character ? 
tect our property, and not let him 
walk off with our mill.” 

Backing slowly and reluctantly 
to the mill door, the huge animal 


looked up at the stout woman. He 
had obeyed the order to retreat, but 
did not approve of it. It would have 
been much more to the purpose, he 
thought, to eliminate the intruder. 

I gingerly approached the north- 
eastern corner of the mill, and to 
show that there were no hard feelings 
on my part, and also to make a 
bluff at being quite nonchalant and 
composed, I took a snapshot of the 
group at the door with my Kodak. 
The dog bristled up to this, and 
seemed to grow In size, but the woman 
patted his massive head, and said it 
was all right. There was still no 
water-wheel in sight, so I passed the 
northern end of the building, and 
stood by the north-west corner hoping 
I had seen the last of the dog, but a 
moment later he appeared alone on 
the spot I had just left, eyeing me 
with continued disapproval, yet mak- 
ing no motion to attack. I was now 
on the edge of the clear and brawling 
stream, and I traversed its length 
by the western side of the mill. A 
moment later the dog appeared at 
the north-west-corner. The distrust 
had almost departed from his eyes, 
and a look of aroused curiosity 
had taken its place. What the deuce 
was I doing with the little black 
machine, he wondered. Moving still 
with caution, I reached the southern 
end of the mill, and the dog came 
slowly up the stream after me. 


Here was a sight such as I had never 


seen before; not one water-whecl 
but three, arranged tandem fashion, 
as it were. The main stream had 
been split up into three sluices, 
each sluice driving a tall, thin 
water-wheel. Whether this division 
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of the current gave greater power tnan 
could have been obtained from one 
wide wheel, I do not know, but the 
effect was certainly picturesque, and 
as I gazed with delight upon the 
arrangement, I, for the moment, 
forgot about the dog. I had some 
difficulty in maintaining a statuesque 
attitude when I found’ him standing 
beside me, but a glance into those 
speaking eyes reassured me. 

‘Why, this man,” they said, “ likes 
the mill as well as I do.” 

We examined the machinery to- 
gether, and if ever a dog wished to 
explain the working of it, it was this 
one. The woman at the-door smiled 
as she saw us come round to the front, 
side by side, a picture of amiable 
compantonship. I thanked her for 
saving my life, and she gave me the 
German equivalent for ‘His bark 
is worse than his bite.” 

The northern boundary of the mill 
property was marked by a line of 
stones level with the surface of’ the 
ground. It was evident that the 
great dog had been commanded not 
to ieave the premises. He conducted 
me contentedly to the boundary, 
then set his front paws on the stones 
and stood pat at the boundary line, 
but when he realised that I was 
about to leave him, he raised his 
head, and gave utterance to the most 
mournful howl I ever heard. I re- 
turned and patted him and he licked 
my hand. 

‘“ The best of friends must part,” 

1 said, “so good-luck to you, old 
fellow, and farewell,” but all the way 
down the stream I heard that mourn- 
ful refrain in the dog’s voice *‘ Should 
auld acquaintance be forgot.” 

And now for England, home and 
beauty. The bull-dog which at pre- 
sent owns me 1s a creature so hero- 
ically ugly that he is a joy to look 
upon. Anyone who did not know 
the affectionate nature of bull-dogs 
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THE GIFT OF PITY 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


HEN Paul was Prince of 
W Salerno, that town attracted 
all the roysterers of the land, 

for the wine was good, the 


inhabitants gay, and ho man was 


ever clapped in jail because of a 
frolic. Music resounded from the: 


city hall, as the Prince had turned 
out the councillors and_ installed 
players in their places, saying there 
were more laws now in existence than 
people would keep, and that small 
profit accrued from adding to the 
list of statutes. The place was spark- 
ling with lights at night, and, to the 
fishers on the sea, looked like a neck- 
lace of diamonds strewn along the 
coast. There was not lacking in the 
district a variety of pleasure, and 
Salerno put forth a challenge that it 
could consume more wine in the 
twenty-four hours than any city of 
its size in the world, which challenge 
remained uncontested while Paul 
lived, for, when it came to drinking, 
he was able himself to turn the scale 
in favour of his own principality, 
a wholesome quality in a ruler, that 
endeared him to his loyal subjects. 
Faul held the privilege of putting to 
d eath whomsoever he pleased within 
has own dominion, as was right and 
proper, but he seldom exercised this 
power, being an easy-going man, 
pe=nitting many to live who might, 


with advantage to tne world, have 
been eliminated. . If Paul saw a 
gloomy face in Salerno, he was prone 
to have the sour fellow scourged into 
better humour and was _ always 
amazed that the more severe the 
whipping,the less did its recipient seem 
inclined to that laughter which tne 
Prince so dearly loved, and if the man 
howled, his Highness was apt to 
shake his head and aver that this 
was but a contrary world, after all, 
when even the lash, well applied, 
coyld not spur a person toward 
mirth. 

Paul, when he came to his own, was 
the patron of all good fellows, if they 
but showed some trace of merit, .and 
it was his boast that Salerno would 
yet rival Rome and Florence in the 
fine arts. But, as they say still in 
Salerno when they speak of him, a 
man may begin with a laugh and end 
with a sigh, and it is strange that if 
you read of the Prince now, it will 
be in the rccords of that Church which 
in early life he so jauntily flouted, - 
and those who caroused with him then 
would have been astonished to le rm 
how-near he came to be included in 
the category of the saints. We may 
start in the race with a fine flourish 
of our heels, but we never know in 
what condition we shall breast the 
cord at the finish. 
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Paul’s palace stood high over the 
town, every night a blazing beacon- 
light of pleasure ; music and laughter 
floating down from it, echoed back 
by the revels of the city itself, for 
as the prince is, so are the people. 
At the other end of Salerno, also 
highly placed, was the castle of the 
painters, built by Paul to house them, 
with a lofty studio, the like of which 
was not to be found elsewhere in 
Italy, and consequently upon no other 
spot on this fair earth. Here was 
every appliance for the use of pic- 
ture making ; Rome sneeringly said, 
every appliance except genius, of 
which the Imperial city claimed a 
monopoly. 

Florence held that an immense 
studio and pampered painters did 
not necessarily produce great pictures, 
and Paul replied, “ Wait and see.”’s 

At the head of this ait school 
Paul had set the imperious Rufino, 
lured from Venice by the compensa- 
tion of a doge and the retinue and 
lodgings of a king. Hither then 
flocked art students, to the delight 
of Prince and painter, and Rufino, 
hating both Rome and Florence, 
echoed his potentate’s words, ** Wait 
and see.” If the coming artist was 
to be produced, Rufino was resolved 
he should hail from Salerno; and 
Rufino was a determined man, stop- 
ping at nothing to accomplish his 
ends, with the cruelty of the Venetian, 
the determination of the Roman, 
and the hard polish of the Florentine ; 
a man not to be baffled, who, in spite 
of bis qualities of despot, was simply 
adored by his followers. But one 
student dared contradict him; this 
was young Andrea Farnenti, who had 
come on foot, begging his way, from 
Perugia, that he might take advantage 
of the lavishness of Prince Paul, 
for he had no money to support 
himself at Rome or elsewhere. The 
arrogant Rufino took at once to the 


lad, who came in upon him footsore, 
gaunt and starved, but with eyes 
aglow with enthusiasm for his call- 
ing. The master gave the pilgrim 
immediate. place in the studio, 
though to do so he curtly refused 
admission to a rich and titled fop 
who had been, recommended by no 
less a person than Paul himself, to 
whom the fop, indignant that a 
pauper should be preferred to a 
noble, made complaint to his High- 
ness. The latter threw back his head, 
and laughed boisterously, crymg :— 
‘““ By God, there are ¢wo rulers in 
Salerno, and I am the lesser. Fling 
away your maiden brushes, my lord, 
and join the minor Prince in his 
palace routs, choosing as I do the 
colour of nature as preferable to all 
the pigments of art. By my soul, I 
shall not interfere with Rufino, who 
may yet daub mea picture the world 
will go down on its knees before.”’ 
Andrea soon justified Rufino’s 
selection. He possessed the creative 
spark of genius, as yet untrained, 
and the master’s preference for him 
was marked by all the school. The 
youth had northern courage in his 
veins, and sometimes when the 
master’s insolence became undue, 
Farnenti would front him valorously, 
and say such contumely was not to 
be borne by free men, while the others 
held breath, expecting his demolition. 
Rufino’s dark eyes would blaze sud- 
denly with Neapolitan anger, then 
the coolness of the Venetian lagoons 
came upon him, and with a shrug of 
the shoulders or a sinister smile he 
allowed the unexpected opposition to 
pass in silence. Andrea was warned 
by his comrades that some day he 
might go too far and court annihila- 


tion, but the youth modestly said he 


hoped such would not be the case, 
for he loved the master and hoped 
not willingly to offend him. 

Prince Paul was a thorn in tne 
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side of the Church. He was too 
powerful to be grappled with by 
force, too well beloved by his people 
to be undermined by cratt, too philo- 
sophical to be overcomé in argument, 
too frivolous to be touched by appeal, 
too fearless to be affected by the terrors 
of excommunication, too independent 
to be browbeaten in his own Court ; 
all-in-all a difficult man to deal with. 
If angered, he might well cudgel every 
monk from his principality. Indeed, 
he seemed to care as little for an 
abbot’s robe as for a beggar’s tatters, 
so far as the rod was concerned. He 
thought monks should drink and be 
jolly fellows, and it must be admitted 
that too many of the brethren under 
his rule most cordially agreed with 
him. His sumptuous table never 
lacked a holy friar or other church- 
man who could toss flagon with the 
best of them, and if he did not rollick 
forth a song, was unstinting in 
applause when one was melodiously 
sung. The monks within the Prince’s 


confines were disinclined from one 


reason or another to protest against 
his conduct, their motto being, “ Let 
well alone.” To their eternal credit, 
then, be it recorded that the good 
fathers of Amalfi undertook this un- 
gracious task of expostulation. Their 
detractors may say that it was safe 
enough, because the ruler of Amalfi 
was a lord paramount with whom 
Paul would think twice before he 
gave ground for quarrel, even if he 
wished to have trouble with a close 
neighbour, which, it was well known, 
he did not. So the monks came along 
in solemn procession, passed thus 
chanting through the streets of 
Salerno, and so to the Prince’s 
palace. 

Paul received the serious men with 
great hilarity, ordering in seven hogs- 
heads of wine, amid the laughter of 
his boon companions, under pretence 
that the fraternity had come to drink 
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with him, and that the supply needs 
be ample. 

““Q Prince of Profligates!” cried 
the leader of the holy men, and surely 
his beginning could hardly be called 
conciliatory, “‘ we are not come hither 
to carouse with you or with your 


sinful band, but to make protest in — 


the name of our Holy Church, against 
the immoral life you live, to the 
scandal of the land.” 

Paul had thrown a leg over the arm 
of the great chair of state in which 
he sat, a most undignified position 
in which to receive a sober delegation, 
and a cynical smile curved his fine 
lips, for he cared little for churchmen, 
except those who sat at his table and 
were the last under it. His nobles 
watched him keenly, hoping their 
chief would not become suddenly 
angry with these meddlers, or that the 
monks would be less lavish with their 
censure than at the opening. 

““Good father,’ said the Prince 
genially, “tis not a question of 
morals at all.” 

‘Sir, of what is it a question, 
then ?” asked the monk. 

“It is solely a question of wine. 
The grapes about Amalfi seem to 
have taken on some of the sourness of 
your distinguished Order, while the 
grapes we crush possess all the warm 
mellow character of their over-lord. 
Had Amalfi our wine, Amalfi were 
the centre of joy. and I should be 
heading an embassy begging you to 
lead a better life. Were Salerno com- 
pelled to drink your wine, we would 
be arrayed in sackcloth and powdered 
with ashes. Improve your vintage, 
good father, rather than attempt to 
improve me, and view life through 
the golden medium of an excellent 
wine. *Twould marvellously clarify 
The 
Founder of your cult made good wine 
for the marriage feast; better, it 
is written, than all that had gone 
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before. Well, we follow Him closer 
than do you, and will have only the 
best.” . | 

‘“Blaspheme not the Christ, O 
Paul of Salerno, or your pride shall 
be humbled. Crucify Him not afresh 
by your mribaldry, lest He call you 
before Him, terrible in judgment.” 

And this saying, thundered forth 
with that threatening majesty of 
tone which is the sonorific gift of 
some stern churchmen, had a pal- 
pable effect on all present, even upon 
the Prince himselt, for each there, 
though a roysterer for the day, hoped 
to die in the faith, at some long-post- 
poned time, when wine or women 
were less tasteful to the lips. And the 
saying was long remembered, bestow- 
ing later upon Amalfi an odour of 
prophecy as lasting as it was un- 
merited, for the good man spoke 
indignantly on the spur of the mo- 
ment, with no thought of forecast. 

‘* Ah, well,’ said Prince Paul, with 
some attempt at  nonchalance, 
“charity also is a virtue of our com- 
mon Church, surely taught by our 
Saviour. Do not forget that one of 
my name, now asaint in yourcalendar, 
persecuted the Church, which I never 
did, and that his reform was ad- 
mittedly complete. Therefore, rever- 
end father, practise charity and pray 
for me, so that my ultimate redemp- 
tion may redound to thy credit. 
You see I have faith, a most saving 

race.” 

‘**< Faith without works is dead,’”’ 
quoted the father unflinching. He 
liked not to be contested with upon 
his own ground, in the presence of 
his own flock. . 

“Then let us add good works to 
faith and make the combination com- 
plete,” cried the jovial Prince, as if 
this were an easy problem, happily 
thought of and speedily performed. 
“How would the gift of a thousand 
golden crowns to the famous monas- 
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tery of Amalfi commend itself as a 
step in the right direction toward the 
regeneration of the second wicked 
Paul ? ” 

The churchman’s forbidding face 
perceptibly softened, and his fol- 
lowers smacked their lips as if they 
had been moistened by that excellent 
wine of which the Prince boasted. 
Paul’s humorous eye twinkled, as he 
noted the’ eagerness of shepherd and 
flock. 

““ T doubt not ’twould be accounted, 
when blessed by our prayers, as mark- 
ing progress toward salvation.” 

**T am rejoiced to hear it,” replied 
the Prince, “‘ but even in accom- 
plishing our own redemption we 
must be cautious lest we throw tempt- 
ation in the way of our fellows, and 
jeopardise their souls, equally precious 
as our own. Yellow gold is as seduc- 
tive as the yellow wine of Revello, 
therefore shall I not pay the money ° 
to the monastery, but denude my- 
self of the dross by offering a prize of 
a thousand crowns for the best 
pictured head of the .Christ, which 
painting I will bestow upon Amalfi, 
to the eternal glory of the place, only 
hoping that Salerno will have the 
credit of producing it.” 

To this proposal the monks de- 
murred. They were already well 
supplied with pictures, they said, 
while the money would come useful 
by making possible certain long- 
needed additions and alterations. 

The Prince smiled, but was firm. 
It was suggested that he might present 
an image of silver to the value of the 
thousand crowns, and thus patronise 
art while at the same time he en- 
tiched the convent with bullion, 
valuable to melt in time of trouble. 

‘We in Salerno are no silversmiths 
like the hammering mechanics of 
Genoa,” replied the Prince. ‘It is 
the picture or nothing, for the solid 
metal would but tempt ravishers from 
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Prince, like a blotch of coagulated 
blood in contrast with the pallid 
leather. As it was undoubtedly 
posted up for scrutiny, although 
Rufino said nothing, they read it 
silently. It was a State paper delegat- 
ing to the Court painter power of 
arrest, imprisonment without trial, 
life or death over all not noble within 
the domains of the Prince until such 
time as the painting was completed. 

The young artists looked gloomily 
at one another, thinking this warning 
was directed against themselves, well 
knowing that Rufino was not a man 
to be trifled with, and here was 
evidence that for the day at least he 
had supreme authority to do what he 
pleased, his victim losing even the 
right of appeal to the Prince. 

Rufino had brought back with him 
some half-a-dozen stalwart mountain- 
eers, low-browed ruffians, who now 
stood in a ragged group, lowering upon 
the daintily-dressed students, gazing 
upon this visible embodiment of un- 
reasoning force. 

Rufino, with his own hand, bolted 
the outer. doors, then said to his 
brigand following: 

‘* Lower the cross.” 

The men lifted the heavy timber 
from its cavity and laid it prone upon 
the beam. The painter now opened 
the door of an inner room, and led 
forth a bare-footed, bare-headed man, 
who stared bewildered around him, 
unused to the novel circumstance in 
which he found himself, his large 
appealing eyes filled with a vague 
fear. At sight of him, a ripple of 
applause went up from the enthusias- 
tic students. Here, in the flesh, was 
an ideal figure of the Christ, with head 
and face that could not have been 
bettered. This, then, had been the 
result of Rufino’s absence and 
search, and a most admirable con- 
clusion it was. 

The painter, with the exactitude of 
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knowledge that pertains to the ex- 
pert, draped about the trembling 
form a loose white robe and placed 
on his head a twisted bramble chaplet, 
then stood back to admire his handi- 
work. 

** Excellent, excellent!’? mur- 
mured the students with unanimous 
approval, while the haunting eyes 
of the man followed every movement 
of the black-browed Rufino. 

“Nail him to the cross!” com- 
manded the painter. 

The outlaws fell upon the terrified 
model, threw him back downward on 
the outstretched arms of the inter- 
secting timbers, and, amidst excruci- 
ating screams, drove the cruel spikes 
through flesh and wood, with a 
celerity that was almost merciful. 

‘“‘ Lift the cross into place,” cried 
Rufino in a voice that pierced the 
tempest of agony. ‘* Now, gentlemen, 
to your canvases—to your canvases. 
There is your model.” 

From the time that Rufino’s purpose 
became understood, freezing horror 
struck all action from the group of 
students who were witnesses of his 
action. Now his heated command 
melted the spell that enchained them. 
The majority, tutored in the painter’s 
unquestioned despotism, flew to their 
easels ; several remained fear-helpless, 
watching wide-eyed the gruesome 
spectacle ; one strode forward. 

“Love of God! Signor Rufino, 
take that wretch down,’ beseeched 
young Andrea Farnenti. 

‘“Get to your work, sir,” 
the painter. 

“It is past bearing ; 


roared 


the act of a 


demon, not of a man. Take him 
down, I implore you.” 
‘Sir, to your brushes. IT’ll have 


no interference from you or any 
other. He hangs to the cross until 
he is painted.” 

Andrea appealed wildly first to 
the mountaineers, who laughed at 
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him, then to his fellow-students, who 
dared not brave the anger of their 
master. 

Rufino, with teeth-held lip, stood 
watching the young man’s frenzy, 
the quick flush of anger at opposition 
mounting higher and higher in his 
swarthy face. Nevertheless he re- 
strained himself marvellously. 

‘* Enough of this,” he said, panting. 
“What is the agony—the life or 
death—of one hind—of a thousand 
such, compared with the production 
of an undying picture? To your 
task, Andrea.”’ 

‘* Never while that tortured spectre 
hangs there.” 

The abutment of self-control gave 
way, and a hot lava-stream of words 
poured forth, Rufino’s menacing eyes 
blazing. 

“To your work, you whimpering 
hound, or by the living God, I shall 
nail you in that man’s stead.” 

The calmness which had = so 
abruptly deserted the elder man 
seemed to fall on the younger. He 
spread out his arms and replied In 
low tones : 

“Do so, Rufino, and I will stop 
my whimpering. Rather for me the 
place of principal than of witness.” 

An imperious gesture by the painter 
indicated that he was about to carry 
out his threat, but a low growl from 
the students warned him of growing 
rebellion. They gathered themselves 
behind Andrea, and one of the oldest 
tore down the Prince’s proclamation 
from the door. Rufino curbed himself 
as a strong man checks back a bolting 
horse. Common sense had not been 
entirely submerged by rising passion. 
To precipitate a conflict between his 
mountain desperadoes and his class 
was not the action that would result 
in the painting of a great picture, 
and the scant time at their disposal 
was flying. The wily diplomacy of 
the born Italian came uppermost. 
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“Andrea, and the rest of you, 
listen. It is you who are prolonging 
There he 
stays until he is painted. If you 
refuse to work, then my doors are 
open for you to leave. I myself will 
paint the Christ, and I have little 
sentiment to waste on the model. 
But 1f you set yourselves to this glori- 
ous accomplishment I swear he comes 
down the moment you have finished. 
That is my utmost concession. Now 
paint or go.” 

. “ You promise to release him when 
I cry I have done?” shouted Far- 
nenti eagerly. 

“Yes. Yes. I have already said 
it. But your word of honour that 
you do not slight your work.” 

** Agreed, agreed!” 

Andrea threw himself feverishly 
upon his task, tears streaming un- 
heeded down his cheeks. Now the 
native genius of the youth, backed 
by the skill acquired under Rufino’s 
stern teaching, was his helper, and he 
wrought as painter never wrought 
before. The model had ceased his in- 
effectual outcry, and merely moaned 
piteously from time to time. Once 
or twice he swooned and his head fell 
helplessly forward, then pain revived 
him, and he groaned aloud. The 
light was beginning to wane, when 
Andrea startled the silent room by 
springing to his feet and crying 
aloud almost in the very words of 
the Saviour : 

‘* Master, it is finished!” 

‘On your honour ? ”’ 

‘“On my honour. Not 
stroke can I add to it.” 

Instantly, at a wave of Rufino’s 
hand, the cross was lowered, and the 
limp body removed from it, as ten- 
derly as might be. A cup of wine 
was held to his pallid lips, and with 
wailing murmurings he came slowly 
back to life and pain. Rufino causcd 
him to be carried into the room from 


another 
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which he had emerged, and, as the 
door was bolted upon him, said sig- 
nificantly, ““ We may need him again.” 

But Rufino failed to reckon on the 
open window and upon the crafty 
temporary insanity his cruelty had 
implanted in the ill-used man. The 
victim climbed stealthily out, bent 
on one thing only—an appeal to the 
Prince and its consequent vengeance 
upon the painter. 

Three women, gaudily dressed, were 
dancing up the main street of Salerno, 
arms intertwined, garlands of flowers 
in their flowing hair, for Christmas 
festivities were at their height. Their 
gay lilt mingled with the laughter of 
their followers. Suddenly the song 
was frozen on their lips and they 
stood still in the road paralysed with 
fear. Down towards them in the 
centre of the thoroughfare strode a 
figure, with arms outstretched, for 
thus only. could the burning palms 
be cooled. The lurid evening light, 
reflected from the glowing sea, glori- 
fied the agonised face, ghost-white 
save for the drops of blood that 
trickled from the headdress of thorns. 
His robe of snow seemed to shine in 
the gathering darkness, and each step 
in the dust left its mark of crimson. 

** Accurséd! Accurséd !”’ cried this 
apparition. ‘“‘ Accurséd be Salerno 
and all within its walls!” 

The revellers fell to their knees, 
calling on their forgotten God for 
mercy. Thus the forlorn human 
shape journeyed through the town, 
in the enchanted luminous haze of 
the dying day, transfigured by its 
magic, leaving the terror-stricken 
population in a mown swath behind 
him, as if he were the veritable 
Reaper of Death, with his swinging 
scythe. 

All unheeding the effect he produced 
the man made straight for the well- 
guarded portals of the palace. He 
met with no opposition. Pikes 
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that would have crossed to prevent 
the unauthorised passage of any 
other fell clattering to the pavement ; 
sentinels, set there to challenge and 
dispute, prostrated themselves face 
downward on the flags; servants 
fled shrieking. 

Prince Paul, already wine- sdeenchedi 
sat, a jovial host, at the head of his 
table, a prelate on one hand, a warrior 
on the other, with a hilarious company 
down each side of the long board. 
Constellations of wax candles shed 
their brilliant starlight from vaulted 
timber roof, and the rectangular 
horizon of the cornice. The air was 
resonant with jest and _ laughter. 
Nevertheless, there was some slight 
trace of annoyance on the Prince’s 
brow, for the third course was over- 
due, an unheard-of dereliction where 
prompt service was taken for granted. 
Of what could the henchmen be 
thinking ? Why was the progress of 
the feast impeded ? The eyes of the 
Prince were fixed on the crimson cur- 
tains of heavy Sorrento silk that hung 
over the doorway, but no servitor 
parted them, and his Highness 
frowned at the unwonted delay. 
Nevertheless, 11]-humour, from what- 
ever cause, rarely remained long with 
the light-hearted Paul, and remem- 
bering his duty to his guests, he shook 
off all trace of it, rose to his feet and 
uplifted a flagon. 

‘* Nobles and gentles,”’ he began. 

The uproar subsided, and a murmur 
of applause rang along the table, 
drinking vessels clattering on the 
planks. 

‘* His Highness speaks. The Prince, 
the Prince! Silence for the Prince,”’ 
was the cry. 

Paul bowed to his enthusiastic 
guests and continued: “‘We are 
gathered here to-night to celebrate 
in befitting manner the most auspi- 
cious anniversary of the year, duly 
honoured by all godly princes and 
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people, in palace and in Hovel. We 
commemorate Christmas, the birth- 
day of our Saviour and therefore I 
propose to you a suitable toast, to 
be drunk from brimming measures. 
Nobles and gentles, I give you Jesus 
Christ, first on earth and second in 
heaven!” 

Now, this was going too far even 
for that impious gathering, for al- 
though, as has been said, they lived 
freely, all hoped for absolution and 
salvation at the end. The daring 
toast was received in dense silence, 
several furtively crossing themselves. 


A Christmas revel was all very well, 


but even a prince should not drag 
in a sacred name, except, of course, 
by way of an oath. It was the portly 
prelate who ventured to give voice to 
the general sentiment. The good 
father rose to his feet, a little un- 
steadily, for he was top-heavy with 
the potent liquors so lavishly be- 
stowed upon him, but he spoke with 
all the gravity of the half-drunken, 
and all the dignity of the highly- 
placed churchman. 

‘Your Highness, it is not seemly 
that you should link the name of our 
Lord with a drinking toast, as you 
might that of a favourite beauty of 
your Court.” 

“And why not, your reverence ? 
"Tis my way of paying honour; you 
with your beads, me with my flagon ; 
each according to his habit.” 

“With all deference, your High- 
ness, ’tis an unheard-of thing, not to 
be lightly undertaken in a Christian 
land.” 

“Sir Priest, that is a woman’s 
reason,’ cried Paul angrily, made 
stubborn by his potations, forgetting 
he should be host first and ruler after- 
ward. ‘‘ Has the feminine gown of 
your Order banished all masculine 
vigour from your brain ? ’Twas never 
done, say you. Very well, let’s set a 
precedent, which is the privilege of 
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princes. Not link a good name with 
good wine ? Out upon such a senti- 
ment. Christ Himself, if He {were 
here, would sanction me. Did He 
not change slavish water into noble 
wine that the feast might be merry ? 
Do you contravene your own teach- 


ing ? Give me logic, not cant phrases.”’ 


** Your Highness threatens an act 
of sacrilege.” 

‘‘ Bald assertion, divorced from all 
proof. I say ’tis an act of worship, 
and my pronouncement is as good as 
yours.” 

““Thou shalt not crucify Christ 
afresh. Peter the Apostle returned to 
Rome and martyrdom that our Lord 
might not sufter again. Beware, O 
Paul the Prince, lest worse befall 
thee!” 

Despots love not contradiction, and 
this continued opposition maddened 
the master of Salerno, the more as he 
saw that his courtiers sympathiscd 
with priest and not with Prince. He 
was accustomed to carry all his 
following with him in a controversy, 
and now he gave rein to his wrath, 
shouting aloud words long remembered 
with dismay in Salerno, bringing fear 
to the most hardened listener around 
that ribald board. The stalwart 
Prince seemed majestic in his anger 
as he raised the beaker high above 
his head, and roared forth in tones 
that echoed from the vaulted roof: 

““Name of God! Have I lived to 
learn that cravens surround me, 
frightened by a myth? Then, O 
Christ, I alone have the courage to 
drink to you. If I do wrong, paralvse 
this strong arm erc it bring the wine 
to my lips—if you can! Now for 
the second miracle of the wine!” 

A shiver of abject apprehension 
ran through his audience at this bold 
defiance, and, as all eyes were turned’ 
upon him in grim foreboding, they 
saw the right arm tremble and the 
drops of wine, like blood, lip over the 
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flayon’s brim and splash on the marble 
floor. The Prince's stare became wild 
and fixed, his under jaw dropped, he 
breathed like a man in apoplexy, 
and the flagon fell with a startling 
crash on the stone, as he staggered 
back, bringing his hands to his head. 
The crimson curtains had parted: 
there stood before him, white against 
red, a vivid representation of the 
Great Tragedy, which none but Paul 
at that.moment saw, and he, dazed, 
thought at first it was a vision made 
from the fumes of wine, till, drawing 
hand across his straining eyes, the 
picture still remained. 

Several sprang to their feet. 
“The Prince, tne Prince! 
to the Prince. He is. stricken. 

is il. Support him.” 

‘* Merciful God,” prayed the prelate, 
*“‘ visit not Thy just resentment upon 
Thine anointed. He knew not what 
he said.” 

Then upon the commotion struck 
hollow voice that changed _ the 
tumult into panic: 

‘‘Accurséd city and thrice-accurséd 
ruler! Prince of Salerno, behold your 
work ! ” 

The scene which followed found no 
one there sane enougn to record it. 
No two present agreed regarding its 
details. The monkish chronicle is 
tinctured with incredibility through 
the evident belief of the writer that 
the apparition was supernatural, and 
the equally evident desire to bring the 
lesson home to all readers of the 
manuscript. Women shrieked and fell 
unneeded to the floor; benches were 
overturned ; men drew swords only 
to let them clang nerveless to the 
marble tiling; then all dropped to 
their knees in a fervour of prayer 
and supplication. The Prince, arms 
outspread upon the table and head 
buried in them, moaned for mercy, 
and there remained all that tempest- 
uous night. 


Look 
He 
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The wounded man, sanity slowly 
returning to him, became affected bv 
the wave of emotional terror he had 
occasioned. The myriad of lights 
dazzled and bewildered him. He 
began to realise that he was in the 
lion’s den, that the potentate he had 
braved was lord of life and death and 
torture. He could not understand 


_why his words and appearance should 


bave so demented those proud nobles 
who listened and saw, but he feared 
the reaction and tneir vengeance. He 
dimly unaerstood that here was a 
Court at which no serf like himself 
could expect either justice or mercy, 
and an eager desire to escape took 
possession of him, before worse might 
ensue. Silently he stole back between 
the curtains, and passed unheeded 
through deserted corridor, cloister, 
archway, square and outer gate. 
Thence eastward and up, to the com- 
parative safety of his native moun- 
tains, seeking a niding-place for a 
time. 

In the studio, at the other end of 
the town, a very different scene was 
being enacted, those gathered within 
its walls having no knowledge of the 
escape of their victim or the uproar in 
city and palace. Rufino, his purpose 
accomplished, sought now to soothe 
the ruffled spirits of his pupils. 
Seeing the effect his tyrannous action 
had had upon those who might have 
been expected to subordinate every- 
thing to the success of their craft, he 
began to fear the outcome if any 
account of it filtered through to 
Prince and people. He spoke to his 
silent auditors about the lasting glory 
of their profession, admitted his own 
heart was so thoroughly imbued with 
love of it, that perhaps he thought 
too little of the methods he had that 
day made use of. However, a guild 
must stand together, and he expected 
support from his following. He asked 
from them, therefore, a pledge of 
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Secrecy regarding the work of that 
Christmas Day, and this they some- 
what sullenly granted. 

“And now,” he cried with an 
assumed jauntiness, “before the light 
fails, let us see it your results have 
justified my cruelty.” 

Each easel, with its square burden, 
was taken by its owner from the 


group and placed in line with the 


otbers, where the light would fall 
fairly on the pictures; then Rufino, 
with the artists behind him, passed 
along before the. sketches, comment- 
ing and, for the most part, commend- 
ing. The work pleased him, and 
confirmed him in his opinion, never 
swerved from, despite their womanish 
shrinking before pain, that much de- 
pended on a perfect model. ‘At the last 
he came upon the painting by young 
Andrea Farnenti, the artist standing 
moodily by his easel, unheeding the 
chattcr of his more volatile comrades 
or the grave criticisms of the master. 

Rufino became silent as he looked 
upon the final canvas. Here was a 
portrayal of human agony such as 
even he had never seen-in ail the 
thousands of pictures he had viewed 
during his life in the very homes of 
finest art. Silently he took off his 
broad bonnet and stood uncovered © 
before it. Every pupil knew that 
here at last was the masterpiece, 
even before tne judge spoke. 

Rufino unclasped the long robe 
of his office and let it fall trom 
him. 

‘Place the mantle on Andrea’s 
shoulders,”’ he said in a low voice. 
“‘T am no longer master; he is 
supreme. Andrea, forgive me that I 
spoke coarsely to you. Still, [I was in 
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the right and you have proved it. 
The skill to do this great work you 
have had partly from me, but your 
genius has mixed with your pigments, 
the divine element of Pity, and the 
grace and pleading of Pity shines 
forth from every brush-stroke.”’ 

The young man, his face flushed, 
stepped forth and spoke eagerly :— 

‘Do I, then,-get the thousand 
crowns ? ” 

At this unexpected question a chill 
seized the enthusiasm of those who 
listened, for where true art is under 
consideration, the question of money 
should not thrust itself forward. 
There were a few moments of painful 
silence, then Rufino answered coldly, 
with a shrug of his shoulders : 

‘YT suppose so, for it is not likely 
that the equal of this will come even 
from, Imperial Rome itself. You may 
be poor, Farnenti, but, if you viewed 
it aright, this moment of ‘triumph is 
not to be weighed against all the coin 
ever struck.”’ 

‘““My poverty has nothing to do 
with it, Signor. I would finger the 
money no more than if it were the 
thirty pieces of silver. Nevertheless 
I thank God it comes to me, that it 
may go instantly to endow for life 
the poor wretch who was tortured 
that I might paint.” 

Thus it came about that Salerno 
grew to be the most pious city in the 
realm; that the peasant got his 
thousand crowns; and that Amalfi 
received its picture, which later, 
during an invasion, was riven from 
the monastery, and so became lost 
to the world, as if to show that nothing 
is lasting, bought at too great a price 
of pain. 
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_. THE AFFAIR AT SAN HUECA 


By JOHN HASLETTE 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


at San Hueca, some thirty 

miles from the capital, 

Assumpcion, is a pretentious 
adobe building ; pretentious that is, 
compared with the lesser and more 
humble residences that stretch away 
on each side of it, and opposite, 
forming the main street. There are 
six windows in the front, three above 
and as many below, the upper green 
shuttered and small, the lower guarded 


T Paraguayan branch bank 


by iron bars to bar the way to in-- 


quisitive night prowlers. The main 
doorway is in the centre, its door 
massive and strdng; to the ordinary 
individual] seeming to say, ‘‘ Abandon 
hope all ye of entering here.” 

Ludwig Heller thought differently 
as he stood outside in the narrow 
street, his sharp eyes concealed behind 
a pair of green spectacles, his poncho 
discarded for a suit of Teutonic 
tweeds much frayed and old. He 
had some knowledge of botany, and 
that impudence which carries off a 
well-acted part; in short he looked 
the picture of a learned European 
sent out to collect botanical specimens 
for an equally learned society. Across 
his shoulders he had slung a tin col- 
lecting case, a harmless receptacle 
enough, which no one would imagine 
contained all the implements of the 
burglar’s craft. 

He looked thoughtfully at the door, 
now half thrown back to admit the 
various bank customers who passed 
in and out from time to time; he 
studied the barred windows at each 
side, returning again to his scrutiny 
of the daor. The heavy lock which 
fastened it lay at the back, and 


could not be seen from the outside, 
so Ludwig wandered towards it in 
an apparently aimless manner, stood 
within the doorway, looked thought- 
fully behind, and entering stepped up 
to the bank counter. | 

A drowsy Spanish clerk looked 
up from a book in which he was 
writing, and bowed with indifferent 
and languid courtesy. . 

*“Bueno dia, Senor, 
you?” | | 

‘““T hav’ come to open a small 
account,” said Ludwig in very bad 
Spanish, “ I am a German, Dr. Lud- 
wig Heller, I make here examinations 
of your plants—flora. I stay here 
perhaps a-month, not in the town, 
you understand, but out, away with 
a friend in his estancia.”’ 

The clerk nodded even more lan- 
guidly, ° Bueno, Sefior, good. What 
amount do you desire to deposit ? ”’ 

Ludwig drew out a roll of notes, 
and made a laborious calculation, 
giving German marks in their Spanish 
equivalent. .“‘ Three hundred and 
fifty pesetas,’’ he said at last. 

The clerk smiled politely, took the 
notes, and placed them in a small 
safe which stood behind him, which 
proceeding Ludwig ‘watched closelv 
under cover of his green spectacles. 
A glance was sufficient, and showed 
him that the safe was of an old- 
fashioned pattern, which an expert 
would have no difficulty in opening ; 
glancing away again his eyes fell 
upon a brass handle that projected 
from the side wall of the office. He 
turned to the clerk: 

‘’ Donnerwetter! my money will 
not be safe there,” he cried, fussily 


what will 
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‘It is a sum that I cannot lose. 
Why is it not put in astronger place ? 
You hav’ another safe—naturlich ? ”’ 

“Truly, Sefior,’’ said the clerk, 
calmly. “ But it is for the very large 
amounts only.” 

‘* Ido not wish to lose my money,”’ 
Ludwig repeated angrily. 

‘“Tf the Sefior desires then,”’ eaid 
the clerk, indulgently, and reopened 
the safe, “his notes shall be put 
there.” 

He crossed to the side wall, in- 
serted a key in a small keyhole 
‘hidden beside a plaster ornament, 
and turning it swung open the door 
of a large safe that was built in flush 
with the wall; he then placed the 
notes on a shelf within it while Ludwig 
still watched closely ; he closed the 
door again, and going to. his desk 
wrote out a receipt for the amount 
deposited, giving the pseudo botanist 
time to glance keenly round the room 
- to mark its chief features. 

When the clerk handed him the 
slip of paper, he began, in that fussy 
tone so much disliked by the easy- 
going ‘Spaniard :— 

*“You are certain that the notes 
are now Safe ?” 

The clerk passed a hand wearily 
over his hair, ‘‘ Ciertamente,”’ he 
replied slowly, : 7 sleep here and keep 
the keys.” 

“But it is not enough,” fumed 
Ludwig. “‘The manager should see 
to it himself. Where is he ? ” 

‘* To-day he is gone into the country 
to visit a client,” replied~the other 
with as much amiability as he could 
assume. 

‘* And will return ? ” asked Ludwig. 

‘* To-morrow, Sefior.”’ 

If he could have seen the quick 
sleam of satisfaction which came 
into the keen eyes behind those green 
spectacles, he might perhaps have 
suspected that his visitor’s questions 
were ominous, but he was dull-witted 
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by nature, and, fatigued by the ex- 
cessive heat, only asked himself when 
this long-winded foreigner was going 
to take his departure. 

At this moment a thin man, clad 
in the garb of a peon, appeared just 
within the door, and, advancing a 
pace, gazed around him with an air 
of intense stupidity. 

‘““ Pardon, Sefiores, I look for the 
house of a friend—it is a mistake.” 

‘‘ A thief—a thief!” screamed Lud- 
wig excitedly. “‘He has seen me 
enter, and comes to rob me.”’ 

“IT see you come in——”’ 
the peon. 

.“Donnerwetter! that is it,’ the 
choleric Teuton screamed again, and 
without further ado rushed at the 
still staring peon, who evaded his 
rush clumsily, only to fall against 
the half shut door, which went to 
with a crash. 

The clerk here interposed to pre- 
vent bloodshed, for the excited half- 
caste had drawn a knifeand advanced 
towards his opponent. 

‘* Senores, Sefiores !”’ he cried, im- 
ploringly, “‘ Not so hasty, I beg of 
you. Senor Heller, you have made 
a mistake, this man is a peon.”’ 

‘“How a peon?” asked Ludwig, 
uncomprehendingly. 

‘The servant of some neighbour- 
ing ranchero,” the clerk explained, 
while the half-caste, seeing that no 
further assault was impending, re- 
placed the knife in his belt with a 
muttered oath. 

‘* Pardon; I hav’ made a mistake,”’ 
Ludwig said to him, holding out a 
silver coin, which he took with a 
mumbled, ‘‘ Gracias, Senor,’ and 
turned to go. 

Ludwig walked before him to the 
door, looking at it intently as he 
advanced, and making a quick mental 
note of the position of the lock, swung 
it a little back that the peon might 
slip out. 


began 
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for the thief’s capture set him all 


agog to be off. 


“T hav’ lost a most valuable ring. 


—an emerald, Sefior,” the latter ex- 
plained. “Do not fail to catch him, 


and the reward will be paid to you— 


at once.” 

No further time was lost: the 
Alcalde hurried away, and returning 
presently, mounted and accompanied 
by the sole remaining “ vigilante,” 
asked Ludwig which way the thief 
had taken. 

“There !’’ Ludwig said, pointing 
In a direction exactly opposite to that 
in which Chico had gone, and watched 
the two horseman gallop eagerly off, 
with a satisfied gleam lurking in his 
eyes. 

When they had gone almost from 
sight, he turned slowly, and made his 
way back along the “ Calle Espada,” 
followed by a sympathetic group, who 
protested that such a dastardly act 
had never disgraced their town before. 
Halting at last before a “‘ posada ”’ or 
inn, he entered and sat down to con- 
sole himself with a glass of aguar- 
diente. 

And there he remained until the 
quickly-descending night wrapped 
about the town, smoking a rank 
black Manila cheroot, to all appear- 
ance the most hardly used foreigner 
in that land of barbarians. 

The place was at last deserted by 
his late sympathisers, who found that 
sympathy had no equivalent value in 
the raw spirit of the country, deserted 
by all save the tavern keeper, and his 
solitary guest who sat at a little table 
n the corner, sunk in a reverie from 
which the former’s most amiable if 
inquisitive remarks failed to rouse 


him. 
Whether he waited forsomeone to 
join him there was not easily 


apparent, but there he sat for a good 
half-hour after the last guest had 
left, 
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At last, however, Chico I.lanos, 
still in the peon’s garb, entered the 
posada, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion stepped up to the table at which 
Ludwig sat. His hair was deferential, 
more humble than is customary with 
the lower class South American, and 
he removed his sombrero, saying :— 

““T have returned, Senor, from 
the business on which you sent 
me.” 

“Good,” said Ludwig, heavily. 
‘Did you find the orchid for which 
I sent you?” 

*“ No, Sefior.”’ 

“You are a fool, Chico,” said the 
other, ‘“‘meantime, I have’ been 
robbed of my emerald ring.” 

*Caramba! But  where-—how, 
Senior ?”’ 

The inn-keeper, who had listened 
to the conversation, looked up quickly 
and Ludwig noticing the fact, ordered 
two glasses of spirits. While he turned 
his back to get what was required, 
Chico leant forward whispering softly, 
“The town is quiet, the bank closed, 
let us go.” 

Ludwig nodded assent as the man 
brought the aguardiente, and tossing 
off his glass rose stowly. 

“Twill go out—to walk,” he 
announced, paid the innkeeper, strolled 
to the door and passed out, followed 
by the latter’s “ Bueno noche, Sefior.”” 

Chico remained, sipping his liquor, 
for a few minutes, then rose and 
followed him. 

They had previously agreed to 
take different ways in approaching the 
bank, so he did not go on after Lud- 
wig’s distant footfalls, but darting 
behind an“adjacent- house made his 
way by a circuitous - route to the 
end of the “Calle Espada,” down 
which he turned stealthily. 

The night was dark and starless, 
as only a tropical night can be, not 
a gloomy grey, as in more northerly 
latitudes, but an impenetrable curtain 
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but having assured himself that no 
interruption need be feared, took a 
keen, thin saw, and began to cut 
between the perforations. 

Five minutes, and the lock was 
taken out, laid aside, and Chico, 
rising softly, followed his companion 
who had pushed the door back, and 
stepped into the bank. 

There were two windows in the 
room which they entered, the third 
on ‘that floor lighted a small side 
apartment in wnich the clerk slept ; 
inside they were closely shuttered, 
and Ludwig, after placing a cloth 
over the hole in the door, lighted 
an acetylene lamp which he carried. 
The dark lantern he blew out and 
put aside. 

The two men looked at each other, 
blinking in the vivid light, then 
Ludwig directed the rays upon the 
door of the clerk’s room, and dropped 
one of his tools. Chico drew his knife 
and held it by the point, handle 
downwards in his fingers. 

Quickly following the sound of the 
dropped saw, a stir was heard from 
behind the door where the clerk 
slept, then the sound of a footfall. 
Chico’s grip tightened on his knife. 

In a minute the slight, pyjama-clad 
figure of the young man appeared in 
the doorway, heavy-eyed, startled, a 
revolver hanging loosely in his hand. 
He blinked, looked more clearly, and 
caught sight of the two men. In that 
moment, Chico’s knife, deftly thrown, 
whizzed through the air and stuck 
quivering in his shoulder. He 
dropped the revolver, swayed for 
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a moment, then slipped to the floor, 
with a low moan. 

‘“Dead ?”? whispered Ludwig, in 
awe. 

‘‘ No, I threw high. Quick! take 
the key while I gag him,” Chico 
replied, and crossing to the prostrate 
figure, upon whose white pyjama 
jacket a scarlet stain broadened, 
he stooped down and inserted a ball of 
linen in his mouth. Ludwig, mean- 
while entered the bedroom and se- 
cured the key from under the 
pillow. 

Then they set to work on the safe, 
opened the heavy iron door, and 
began to examine its contents. 


“Railway securities—Santa Fé 


Yailway, no good,” said Ludwig, 


throwing the papers aside. ‘“* Mort- 
gages—hum—ach !. These my notes 
that I deposited, and here, Du lieber ! 
a diamond necklace; two bags of 
gold, more securities—this we can use 
—more gold S 

His gloating comments were,cut 
short by the sound of galloping 
horses, distant indeed, but perceptible 
in the still night air. 

‘‘ The Alcalde has returned. Quick, 
Chico, take the gold, the necklace, 
these papers! Hasten!” 

They worked like men possessed ; 
gathered together their booty, ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and went quickly 
out into the night. Ten minutes later 
the Alcalde and his man rode hastily 
up the street and passed. But within 
the dark bank the silence was only 
broken by the moans of the wounded 
man. 
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see you, Major Rodet, in this quiet 


spot, so far from the great world ?’”? - 


‘‘ Perhaps it is the better for being 
so far removed from the great world,”’ 
he answered. ‘* But, indeed, J will 
not deny I have a special reason for 
havimg ridden here.”’ 

She gave him a quick glance, as she 
remembered her father’s expressed 
fear that this particular Whig might 
have some hidden and sinister pur- 
pose of his own for coming hither. It 
crossed her mind that possibly he 
meant to convey to her some hint of a 
hidden danger he did not wish to 
warn her of too openly. 

‘Pray, sir, what reason ?”’ she 
asked bluntly. 

‘““ Nay,” he answered, “ you shall 
know in time—but not yet. Only 
this I will confess, that I, who have 
served in the Low Countries, and seen 
some hot work there, have headed 
a forlorn hope with more confidence 
and a lighter heart than I started on 
this enterprise—which, yet, I must 
needs attempt or become a _ lost 
man.” 

Dorothy went pale. What else 
could he mean save that he had been 
sent to arrest her father? Surely 
only such an enterprise could weigh 
on him more heavily than the heading 
of a forlorn hope; yet, of course, he 
would have to undertake it if so 
ordered, or become a ruined man. 

In her distress, Dorothy turned 
quickly, meaning to hurry back to 
the Hall to alarm her father. Asking 
a permission Dorothy dared not re- 
fuse, Major Rodet walked with her, 
passing the somewhat affected and 
high-flown compliments of the period, 
to which poor Dorothy was too agi- 
tated to reply. Even when they 
reached a small side gate admitting 
into the grounds, the Major still 
lingered, and Dorothy understood 
that he was hoping to accompany 
her to the Hall itself. But that she 
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had no mind for, and yet was fearful 
of offending one in whose hands such — 
power lay. At last, as if despairing 
of so great a favour as permission to 
accompany her further, he bade her 
farewell, and in doing so, asked for a 
flower from those growing in profu- 
sion near this little side entrance. 

His manner, during these last ‘few 
minutes, had somewhat reassured 
Dorothy, and this request further com- 
posed her; for she could not think a 
man with a warrant in his pocket 
for the arrest of the father would 
pay so many compliments to the 
daughter. And yet the young man’s 
manner was certainly strange. 

“Why surely, sir,’’ she said, in an- 
swer to his request, and then an idea 
flashed into her mind, and moving a 
step or two, she plucked a white 
rose—emblem of the Jacobite cause— 
that grew on a bush near by, and 
handed it to him. 

To her this was a kind of test. If 
he accepted it and wore it, she would 
take it as proof that he was here on no 
Government business ; if he rejected 
it, she would understand that her 
father’s fears were only too well 
founded. 

He held out his hand, and took the 
flower with a low bow. 

‘“*T shall wear it next my heart,” 
he said, and slipped it within his 
embroidered. waistcoat. 

“You have a pretty wit, sir,’’ she 
said, flushing with embarrassment and 
vexation, “‘ yet I should esteem the 
compliment more highly if you wore 
my flower more openly.” 

‘** An’ that I would,” he answered, 
*“ meant it no more than allegiance to 
my lady ; as it is, I wear it where my 
heart knows the favour it is. Yet, 
if I dare crave the honour, and the 
bliss of a flower of another hue— ? ” 

“Nay, sir,” she answered, drop- 
ping him a low curtsey, “I give no 


double gifts.” 
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She returned to the Hall, some- 
what relieved by her encounter and 
interview, but on reporting it to her 
father she was dismayed to learn that 
he took a gloomy view of the situa- 
tion. 

“An errand that you shall know 
in time, say you?” he stammered, 
pale as death; ‘what should that 
mean but my arrest? An errand he 
must accomplish with reluctance, yet 
must attempt or become a ryined 
man? I know that smooth, fair talk. 
Not a tipstaff but is full of such 
phrases. I fear me I am lost—that 
letter I subscribed has surely reached 
the knowledge of the Government.” 

He had but recently signed some 
letter whose terms might easily be 
construed as treason, and seeing her 
father’s fear, Dorothy began again to 
share his alarms. 

‘* He said it was his purpose to wait 
on you to-day,” she explained. “I 
see not how there can be instant perl, 
else he would not come alone, staying 
thus openly at the inn. Should he 
come to-morrow we must discover 


what this secret errand of his may be, 


for it is possible it hath no concern 
with us.” 

| “T dare not so hope,” 
Maurice. 
groaned. 

But Dorothy heartened her father 
as best she could, and when Major 
Rodet appeared at the Hall on the 
following day, he received a courteous 
though constrained welcome that 
highly delighted him, for the young 
man had feared he might gain no ad- 
mittance there at all. 

And of the opening thus offered 
Major Rodet took advantage to the 
full, till hardly a day passed without 
his presence at the Hall. He made 
no further reference to the mysterious 
errand of which he had spoken to 
Dorothy, and gave no sign of making 
the move they dreaded, but expected. 


replied Sir 
“IT am a lost man,”’ he 
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Indeed, he made himself so agreeable 
to the girl as well as to her father that 
in spite of the fears they entertained 
of his ultimate purpose, they grew to 
welcome his appearance as a relief to 
the monotony of their uneventful 
country life. 

‘* And, indeed,” Sir Maurice con- 
fessed to Dorothy, “he is a most 
civil, well-instructed young man ; nor 
is he so lacking in .respect and re- 
verence for his elders as most young 
folk are in these modern days. More- 
over, he playeth an excellent game 
of backgammon, though it is per- 
chance more by fortune than skill I 
generally come off the victor.” 

Things seemed going so smoothly 
that Dorothy almost lost her fears, 
and she became shyly sub-conscious 
of another possible explanation of 
Major Rodet’s presence and _ pro- 
tracted stay, which explanation she 
would sooner have died than ad- 
mitted the possibility of—even to 
herself. 


And then came the climax. One 


_afternoon, coming in to her father, 


Dorothy found him almost palsied 
with fear. 

“It is over!” he said dismally. 
“He hath told me as plainly as possible 
that to-morrow he must arrest me, 
unless I escape. Child, we must fly, 
we must fly!” 

‘“Oh, father!’’ Dorothy gasped, 
growing white, “what is it he hath 
said ? Sure, he can mean no harm 
to us; it must be some other he 
alludes to.”’ 

“Hold thy tongue, Doll!” Sir 
Maurice bade her roughly, “and set 
to work, unless thou hast a mind to 
see me on Tower Hill. Some other, 
indeed! Where else hath he been 
save here ? Who else hath he watched 
saveme? No, ’tis plain he hath been 
sent to watch and guard me till they 
gathered sufficient evidence to pro- 
ceed. Yes, Doll, ride to-night. Per- 
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half-defiant, half-nervous attitude, 
told plainly as words there was no 
danger such as he had feared. 

“Sir, I crave your pardon,” the 
Major said quickly, “I am aware 
I have shown ill-manners in thus 
following you, but I could endure 
no further delay, and the news 
of your unexpected departure 
plunged me into such despair that 
I was forced to follow and_ learn 
my fate.” | 

‘You told me,” interrupted Sir 
Maurice, “‘about an errand, rather 
than perform which you would have 
headed a forlorn hope.” | 

**And so in truth I would,” re- 
turned the young man, “for then I 
risk only my life, but in this—how 
much more;” he_ said, and he 
bent and kissed Dorothy’s hand. 
‘*T know,” he continued, “‘ I have the 
ill-fortune to differ from you in 
politics ‘s 

‘* Nay,” said Sir Maurice in a great 
hurry, “I care not a rush for that. 
Whig or Tory, ’tis all one with 
me.”’ 
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Major Rodet looked surprised, but 
intensely relieved. 

“Then may I hope 
almost trembling with 
““may I dare ye 

‘*Let’s get home at once,” said Sir 
Maurice, “‘ where we may discuss 
other things. As for hoping, thou 
must e’en ask Dorothy about that.” 

‘*But your journey ’” asked the 
Major, hesitating, and still doubtful 
of this sudden transition from despair 
to the heights of hope ; for never had 
he dared to suppose his suit would 
receive such friendly reception from 
so staunch a Tory as Sir Maurice was 
reputed to be. 

“Oh, the journey!” muttered Sir 
Maurice, for a moment looking em- 
barrassed, “‘I think, perchance, we 
may abandon the journey—eh, Doll ; 
what sayest thou ? ” 

And Dorothy thought so too. 





>’ he asked, 
eagerness ; 





And 


“thus it came about that one more 


step was taken in the long path that 
brought together Whig and Jacobite 
in enthusiastic devotion to the estab- 
lished throne of Britain. 


THE VISION 


By WILFRID L. RANDELL 


HEN I remember how the radiance filed 
From my dream-garden as you stole away,. 

And how in silence each rose bowed her head 

As though entreating you for sweet delay. 
How, like a sickle left in fields of night 

By reapers gone, the mournful moon was caught 
In cloudy haods, while star-flower# lost their light 

Till all the mystery of my dream was naught. 
I am as one swift-waken’d from a trance 

Dazziled with shameful knowledge of the sun, 
Thinking dear thoughts of his deliverance 

Hearing a deathless word of benison; 
Therefore this wealth of heart and life | spend 
Loving, and still to love you, till the end! 
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the clearing ; robins are everywhere, 
and the tweeting hedge-accentor ; 
overhead a canopy of lark-song, 
and the deep lazy cawing of the rooks. 
But nothing compels attention so 
unfailingly as this ever-shifting melody 
of the tits. The tit-mice seem born 
of the sunshine, as much creatures 
of a single sunny day as the gnats that 
play through one bright noon of 
summer, and die when at evening 
the light burns red and low. 

The oxeye is pretty as well as 
tuneful, but the blue-tit 1s more a 
pleasure for the eye than the ear. 
He gives us a trivial toy-symphony 
that links up very happily with all 
the other sounds of the awakening 
year. But his chief qualities lie 
in his magnificent plumage, green and 
blue, white and gold ; and his master- 


ful way of getting about the world. - 


There are few English birds that can 
outshine the blue-bottle for brilliance 
and variety of colour, and none to 
equal him in agility. When nature 
made the blue-tit, all laws of gravity 
seem to have been set at nought. 
He is as much at home hanging from 
the underside of the slenderest, highest 
twig in the tree-top, as he is when 
searching’ the’ lichen-mantle of some 
low-swer ping forest bough. He will 
work from one end of a branch to the 
other at incredible speed without miss- 
mg a single bud or crevice on the 
way. His movements are quick, 
but he has a careful, businesslike 
manner about him that disarms every 
appearance of haste. And he goes 
off at last through the sunshine to 
the next tree with such a trifling, 
lackadaisical string of small talk, 
that he leaves the impression of 
being no more than a little light- 
souled dilettante, whose main care 
in life is to get through the hours 
of sunshine by any means that may 
come in his way. 

All know the oxeye and the blue- 
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tit; but there is another member 
of the tit-mouse family which is 
even more interesting still. Very 
few have ever seen the bearded-tit 
outside a museum, and with every 
year our chance of finding him in 
his old fenny haunts grows less and 
less. He loves the reed-beds in the 
lonely, swampy places, and, as these 
are drained and brought into cultiva- 
tion, he goes deeper into the wilds. 
The bearded-tit is a veritable rarity ; 
but the long-tailed tit, also classed 
as rather a scarce bird, can really 
be found and studied by anyone 
possessed of moderate patience and 
a keen pair of eyes. 

Yet the long-tailed tit is not easy 
Oo see, even if you are standing 
under a tree where a round dozen 
or so are busily working. He is 
little else than a minute ball of sooty 
fluff, tinged here and there with pale 


_ rose; and he has a tail about three 


times the length of his body. Work- 
ing steadily through the intricate maze 
of bare branches, and keeping up a 
quiet musical twitter all the time, 
every member of the company is in 
such incessant motion that the eye 
soon tires of watching them against 
the dazzling light. The other tits 
seem to forage independently, and 
their congregation seems mainly due 
to chance. But the little feather- 
poke—smallest of all the British tit- 
mice—loves to be with his kind. 
Whether their unanimity of action 
is the result of a common purpose, 
or whether the oldest and boldest 
of them exercises a sort of leadership, 
it is hard to say. But their move- 
ments are obviously made in con- 
cert. They will work through the 
branches of a great tree from side 
to side, keeping fairly together ; 
and then, at some invisible signal, 
the whole family flits off to some 
sa vantage-point in a long irregular 
ine. 
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AN ASTRAL INVASION 


certain passage from the book strongly 
impressed her, and was seldom out of 
her mind. The passage ran thus: 
“Every individual has, in addition 
to the physical body, a thought body 
the exact counterpart, in every re- 
spect, of the material frame. It 1s 
contained in the material frame as 
air 1s retained in the lungs and in the 
blood. It is capable of motion with 
the rapidity of thought, and the laws 
of time and space do not exist for it.” 

To merely say that this was news 
to Mrs. Bowton would be stating the 
case too mildly, for she was entranced 
and overwhelmed at the amazing dis- 
covery,,and wondered how it hap- 
pened that she had remained in igno- 
rance so long. However, now that 
she was aware of her interesting 
possession, she resolved without fur- 
ther delay to commence the develop- 
ment and training of her thought 
body. 

‘It would be delightful,” she said 
to herself, “to project my astral pre- 
sence into the grey officé where my 
husband, poor dear, is so often at 
work late into the night.” 

In the beginning of experimental 
efforts she talked a good deal on the 
subject to John, but met with so 
much good-natured pooh-poohing that 
she decided to say no more about it, 
but, with an added light in her eyes, 
and a determined compression of the 
lips, vowed to prove the new-found 
theory to him. She meant to sur- 
prise him—and succeeded. 

Early in the afternoon of a dull day 
Bowton sat busily writing in the 
office. At intervals he rose to consult 
a legal-looking volume, and _ occa- 
sionally his files. He was completely 
absorbed in his work, when suddenly 
and unaccountably he raised his head, 
and was startled to see his wife stand- 
ing on the other side of the desk. 
The sight gave himysomething of a 
shock, because he had not heard her 


O15 


come in, and his voice betrayed a 
slight tremulo as he asked, cheerfully 
enough— 

“Why, my dear, I didn’t know you 


were coming to town to-day! Nothing 


wrong, I hope ? 
money ? 
a wire?” 

Bowton did not launch these ques- 
tions at his wife quite so rapidly 
as they appear here; in fact, there was 
an appreciable pause between each 
query, and his anxiety gathered 
volume as no reply came to his ques- 
tioning. He gazed at his wife in 
consternation, and experienced a 
creepy feeling at the roots of his hair. 
He remained speechless for a few mo- 
ments, then slowly she faded away 
until he could see his office files 
through her dissolving form. 

Slight, though agitated, reflection 
showed Bowton what had really hap- 
pened. He knew he wasn’t dream- 
ing, for there on the desk lay the brief 
he was preparing with so much care. 
He had heard of similar experiences, 
and they invariably foretold that the 
person spectrally repgesented had at 
that moment died. 

Bowton left his office 
and called a hansom. 

‘Double fare,’ he said to the 
driver, whom he knew, “if you catch 
the two-fifty,” and the rapidity with 
which the hansom shot forward 
soothed, in some degree, his increas- 
ing perturbation. 

In due time he arrived at the ro- 
mantic villa. With trembling fingers 
he tried to insert his key in the latch, 
and his wife, hearing the fumbling, 
came from a room near at hand, and 
opened the door for him. Seeing his 
white face and strained look, she said— 

‘Why, John, aren’t you well ?” 

His two small girls, becoming aware 
of his presence, descended the stair 
with a rush and stormed him, cry- 
ing— 


Do you want some 
Why didn’t you send me 


hurriedly 


_ - ate a 
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“ Here’s Daddy! Here’s Daddy!” 

Finding his family circle complete, 
and very lively indeed, Bowton’s 
forebodings departed, and faintness 
overcame him. He realised the inci- 
dent had not turned out according 
to precedent, and he began to suspect 
a practical joke had been played 
upon him. A sort of anger pervaded 
his feeling of thankfulness, and his 
emotions were so at cross-purposes 
that he felt rather foolish as well as 
faint. He hoped, however, that he 
might summon sufficient diplomacy 
to conceal the whole affair from his 
wife. 

“You must sip a little brandy, 


John,” she said, taking his arm, and’ 


leading him. to the dining-room. 

““Oh, I shall be all right in a 
minute,” he replied, carelessly, drying 
his damp brow. 

“I hope there is nothing wrong,”’ 
Mrs. Bowton inquired, rather an- 
xiously. 

““Oh, things are much more right 
than I expected to find them,”’ he re- 
turned, knowing he was saying the 
wrong thing, yet not realising whence 
his answer would lead, and after 
some ineffectual fencing he related 
the story. To his surprise his. wife 
heard him through with every sym- 
ptom of delight. 

‘‘ Then it was successful after all!” 
she exclaimed. 

‘* What was successful?” he de- 
manded, with suspicion and _ stern- 
ness in his voice, for now he felt 
certain a tale of trickery would be 
unfolded, which he, as certainly, would 
denounce with emphasis. 

‘Tt is a long story, John,” his wife 
said, with some hesitation, “and I 
hadn’t meant to tell it you—at least, 
not just yet, but—after all,” she con- 
tinued, with more assurance, “‘it 
doesn’t really matter, now that I 
have been’so successful.” 

“Will you tell me of what you are 


speaking when you talk of success ? ”’ 
asked Bowton, in a hard, unsympa- 
thetic voice. 

** John,” said his wife, in an equally 
cool and equally hard tone, “it was 
my astral self you saw in your office 
to-day.” 

“‘ Astral fiddle-sticks!”’ contemp- 
tuously exploded the thoroughly 
angry Boyton. 

“It was my thought-body you 
saw—if you saw anything, John. 
Pll tell you about it, if you will lie 
here and look comfortable and happy 
again. You must smoke; then you 
will be able to listen quietly.” 

As she spoke Mrs. Bowton arranged 
several cushions in her husband’s 
favourite lounge chair, patting them 
into restful positions, and he, realising 
he would hear the sooner what there 
was to tell if he complied with her 
wishes, threw himself into the chair, 
and lighted a cigarette. 

“You see, John,” she began, “I 
had gone upstairs after lunch to take 


'my forty winks, and before dropping 


off, I tried very hard to send my 
thought-self to visit you at your office. 
I have not yet acquired thorough con- 
trol of the various necessary forces, 
and on awakening, I wasn’t certain 
whether I had really visited you or 
not; I couldn’t recall distinctly 
where I had been. But each time I 
try, John,” she continued, hopefully, 
leaning towards him, “‘ I remember a 
little more than on the previous occa- 
sion, and very soon I shall be able to 
experiment with some degree of cer- 
tainty as to results. I even hope 
that in time 

“Edith Emily !”’ thundered Bow- 
ton, in a shocked, violent manner, 
‘““do you know what you are talking 
about ?”’ He sprang from his chair 
and confronted his wife in an almost 
menacing attitude. 

“Have you taken leave of your 
senses ?”’ he shouted. 
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your office whenever you are kept 
late.” 

‘“‘T don’t want to be watched while 
I am at work,” said Bowton, irritably, 
‘‘and I hate interruptions.”’ 

** But I wouldn’t interrupt you, 
dear. I should merely be there, and 
you could look up to me whenever you 
chose, and I couldn’t be in the way, 
for you could walk right through me 
if it became necessary.”’ 

‘‘ Edith,’* said Bowton, solemnly, 
“you must drop this diabolical non- 
sense.” 

Ordinarily he would have laughed 
at the idea of a thought-presence, but 
the experience of the afternoon had 
given him a shock, and he was 
thoroughly alarmed, although he 
hoped he didn’t look it. 

‘*1’m sure, John,” and his wife 
spoke with tears in her voice, “ that 
if you really cared for me, you would 
like to have me there.” 

‘“Um—m—yes, I should like to 
have you there ; that is, you yourself, 
Edith,but I don’t like this new-fangled 
spook business at all. Who has been 
coaching you in this nonsense ? ” 

‘Nobody, John. I’ve been read- 
ing, studying, and experimenting, 
that is all. Shall I get some of the 
books, and read to you while you 
rest 2?” 

‘* Yes,’ said Bowton, smiling grimly 
at the suggestion of rest ‘ fetch them 
all ; don’t leave one behind, my girl.” 

‘But you must do a lot of pre- 
liminary reading before you under- 
stand even so much as J, John,” 
and she left the room, to return with 
an armful of books, and greatly in- 
creased animation, believing him to 
be, at last, interested. 

Bowton was in a decided dilemma, 
and wondered, short of violence, 
how he could clear this ghastly amuse- 
ment from his wife’s mind. 

‘Where did you get the books ? ” 
he asked, as she slipped them on the 
floor beside his chair. 
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“Oh, -you’ve been bringing them 
home to me for months.” she replied. 
“At first ‘I tried to interest you in 
the subject, but you wouldn't listen, 
so I went on alone.”’ 

“Tf I brought the books to you 
Edith, I’m very sorry,’ Then he 
added, sotto voce, “and Ill scrutinise 
your library list much more sharply 
in future.” | 

Mrs. Bowton did not like even the 


part of the remark she did hear, and 


thereon ensued a discussion which 
need not be set down, and which 
ceased when Bowton said, to his wife's 
great indignation— 

‘* T wish you would haunt the people 
who write these abominable books, 
Edith, and leave in peace a respect- 
able business man such as your 
husband.”’ 

When Bowton left home next morn- 
ing, he carried with him all the books 
he could discover on his wife’s un- 
canny subject. He kept them in his 
office, and from time to time, as 
leisure permitted, he skimmed their 
contents, and just as often his clerks 
in the outer office wondered what 
disagreeable legal fact had disturbed 
their chief, for they overheard various 
vehement expressions of contempt. 
This went on for a week or two, then 
the subject gradually disappeared 
from his mind. 

Some weeks later, Bowton received 
a communication through the kind- 
ness of the office-boy employed by his 
friend, Hinkson. The note read— 


‘‘ Dear Bowton,—There’s a new 
singer on to-night at the Carnival. 
Can you come? I have tickets for 


two.—J. O. H.” 


The reply which the office boy car- 
ried to his master was as follows :— 


‘* Dear Hinkson,—Good. Call for 
me here at six. Dinner at. usual 
place.—J. B.” 


The third terse bit of composition 
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was a telegram addressed to his wife 
at the romantic villa, and read :— 


“Detained. Sorry. Home last train.”’ 


Bowton was making haste to finish 
his work before Hinkson joined him 
at six o'clock. He was completely 
absorbed in his task, when he looked 
up suddenly. To his horror, on the 
other side of the desk, as on the former 
occasion, he saw the astral semblance 
of his wife. There was a sweet com- 
passionate smile on her pleasing, 
thoughtful countenance, and_ she 
leaned towards him in an attitude of 
sympathy, her whole expression say- 
ing as plainly as possible, “‘ Dear, I’m 
sorry you have to work so hard.”’ 

Bowton set his, teeth firmly to- 
gether, and stood up, He thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets, and con- 
fronted the apparition in his sternest 
attitude of condemnation. Presently 
he said, slowly, and with great dis- 
tinctness, as if it were necessary so to 
address a spectre in order to be im- 
pressive— 

‘““T don’t know whether you can 


hear me, or understand what I say, © 


‘but I simply won’t stand this sort of 
thing. It isn’t respectable.” 

A look of sorrow passed over the 
thought face of his wife, as if she were 
grieved at being misunderstood, and 
realised her inability to explain. 

“No, I won’t stand it,’ repeated 
Bowton, noticing the effect his first 
remark had made. 

** Suppose something were to hap- 
pen to the children at home, and you 
playing ghost about the City in this 
disgraceful way. Why are you watch- 
ing me, anyway? One might ima- 
gine you thought—were afraid—lI 
was going to some music hall, or play.”’ 

Bowton stammered a good deal 
over his complaint, becoming aware 
that he was sailing perilously near un- 
truth. , 

The apparition did not speak or 
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move, but the countenance showed 
she was hurt, haying no such un- 
generous and unjust suspicion of her 
husband. 

“Now take my advice.” he con- 
tinued, “‘ and if you have any regard 
for me, go home, and drop this 
fiendish practice. I shall go insane 
if you continue such a shocking habit. 
In fact, I think I might apply for a 
divorce on the strength of it.””. Then, 
seeing the compassionate thought 
face change to one of deep sorrow, 
he added, quickly, ‘No, no, I don’t 
think I should go quite so far as that, 
but I'll take to drink, or something, I 
know I shall. Now do go home, 
there’s a dear.” | 

It had struck six, and Bowton 
feared Hinkson might come at anv 
moment, and not knowing astral folk 
were invisible to those uninterested 
in them, he was growing more and 
more flustered. However, the spectre 
woman seemed to understand his last 
appeal, for she slowly faded away, 


but her look of sad reproach haunted 


Bowton for some hours. 

When he felt himself quite alone 
again, Bowton sat down quite ex- 
hausted in his office chair. A minute 
later he heard a step in the outer 
room, and Hinkson came in, breezy, 
careless, and happy, evidently enjoy- 
ing In anticipation his evening out. 

* Ready, old chap?” he asked, 
lightly, as he stood at the door; then, 
noticing Bowton’s drooping attitude, 
he added, *‘ Why, Jack, you don’t 
look at all fit, old man. What’s the 
matter?” 

“I'm not -feeling first-rate, to tell 
you the truth, and, I sav, Hinkson, 
1 don’t think I'll go to-night. I’ve 
some work here I ought to finish ; 
work, in fact, that I must get off 
my mind.” 

‘“Nonsense! You work too hard. 
Work will keep; it always does if 
you give it half a chance. You are 
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not up to it to-night, anyway. Come 
along, Jack, you'll feel better for it, 
I assure you.” 

So Bowton went, and Hinkson 
thought all through dinner that his 
friend acted as though he had com- 
mitted a crime, for his bearing was as 
one in constant fear of justice being 
summarily meted out to him. Later, 
at the hall, this feeling appeared to 
wear away. 

About the middle of the evening, 
Bowton was appalled to see his fami- 
liar spectre come smilingly towards 
him. When the momentary shock 
passed, it relieved him to observe that 
no one in the audience noticed the 
thought presence. 

The apparition gazed about her in 
pleased wonder, then she turned her 
face towards her husband again. 
Such a forbidding frown of displeasure 
rested on his countenance that her 
own took on a disturbed, troubled 
look, and, as if unable to withstand 
fierce anger, she disappeared quickly. 

“IT say, Bowton,” exclaimed Hink- 
son, “‘ whatever are you staring at ? 
You’re as white as paper.”” Hinkson 
rose in his anxiety. ‘“ You're feeling 
queer, I know you are, Jack. We'll 
go at once.” 

— “No, no, Dick. Sit down. I'll 
be all right inaminute. In any case, 
you stay, but—if you don’t mind— 
I think Ill leave now.” 

Hinkson insisted on accompanying 
him, and Bowton had to be firm to 
prevent him, saying at last— 

‘“I want to be alone, Dick ; I must 
think a bit. A little business matter, 
that’s all,but it requires thinking out.” 

On his way home, Bowton did think, 
and he was a good deal puzzled to 
know how he should account to his 
wife for his presence at the theatre. 
He was a truthful man, but he decided 
that this was not a case where strict 
veracity was necessary. He would 
declare that it was her astral presence 
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at the office that had driven him to 
the theatre, which was merely.a pre- 
liminary to the drunken career he 
meant to adopt unless she immediately 
abandoned these thought-projecting 
experiments. | 

That point settled, he cast about in 
his mind for some further argument 
of weight which he might use against 
her discomfiting pastime. As so often 
happens, the hair of the dog appeared 
to be the cure for the bite, for Bowton 
discovered the remedy by remember- | 
ing an extract from an occult book 
itself, and he treasured it in his me- 
mory until the time came to use it. 

Although it was late when he 
reached home, Bowton found his wife 
waiting up for him. He sighed when 
he realised this, for he feared his 
plans and his persuasions might not 
avail. 

“*Qh, John,” she cried, exultantly, 
as he came in, “I have had such 
experiences. I have been longing to 
tell you, for though you were so cross 
before, I am sure you will agree with 
me now, and be just as interested as 
I am in the experiments.”’ 

“Tell me about them,” said Bow- 
ton, dropping into his chair. 

** Well, when I got your wire, I de- 
termined to send my astral body to 
your office. I know I was in the 
office, and I know you were there, 
but I cannot remember whether I 
spoke to you, or you to me, but I do 
know that I came away with the feel- 
ing that you were very busy, and I 
said I would go to you again. When I 
went the second time, the strangest 
thing happened. I did not get to the 
office at all. I had wished myself to 
go where you were, and I seemed to 
find you in some foreign land, a sort 
of Roman ampitheatre, with hundreds 
of people present. It was strange, 
wasn’t it, that I saw you at once in 
that vast throng of foreigners ? ” 

‘Very strange,’ said Bowton, in 
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THE TRACER OF LOST PERSONS 


A PURSUIT OF THE IDEAL AND THE ATTAINMENT 
OF HAPPINESS. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Part IT. 


ATEWOOD, burdened with 
restlessness and gnawed by 
curiosity, consumed a week 
in prowling about the edifice 

where Keen and Co. carried on an 
interesting profession. ° 

His first visit resulted merely in a 
brief interview with Mr. Keen, who 
smilingly reported progress and 
suavely bowed him out. He looked 
about for Miss Sutherland as he was 
leaving, but did not see her. 

On his second visit he mustered the 
adequate courage to ask for her, and 
experienced a curiously sickly sensa- 
tion when informed that Miss Suther- 
land was no longer employed in the 
bureau of statistics, having been pro- 
moted to an outside position of great 
responsibility. His third visit proved 
anything but satisfactory, He made 
fruitless and foolish remarks for ten 
minutes before he dared ask Mr. Keen 
where Miss Sutherland had gone. 
And when the Tracer replied that 
considering the business he had under- 
taken for Mr. Gatewood, he really 
could not see why Mr. Gatewood 
should interest himself concerning the 
whereabouts of Miss Sutherland, the 
young man had nothing to say, and 
escaped as soon as possible, enraged 
at himself, at Mr. Keen, and vaguely 
holding the entire world guilty of con- 
spiracy. 

He had no definite idea of what he 
wanted, except that his desire to see 
Miss Sutherland seemed out of all 
proportion to any reasonable reason 
for seeing her. Occasional fits of dis- 
gust with himself for what he had 


done were varied by moody hours of 
speculation. Suppose Mr. Keen did 
find his ideal ? What of it? He no 
longer wanted to see her. The spirit 
of the enterprise had palled ; he was 
by turns worried, restless, melan- 
choly and uneasy. A vast emptiness 
pervaded his life. He smoked more 
and more and ate less and less. He 
even disliked to see others eat, par- 
ticularly Kerns. 

One exquisite May morning he came 
down to breakfast and found the un- 
speakable Kerns immersed in fruit, 
calm, well-balanced and bland. 

‘* How are you, dear friend!’ said 
that gentleman affably. “* Any news 
from Cupid this beautiful morning ? ”’ 

‘*T don’t want any,” returned Gate- 
wood, sorting’ his letters with a scowl, 
and waving away his fruit. 

“Tut! tut! Lovers must be pa- 
tient. She will be found some day.”’ 

‘“Some day,’’? snarled Gatewood, 
‘““T shall destroy you, Tommy.” 

‘Naughty! naughty!” reflected 
Kerns, pensively assaulting his break- 
fast. “‘ You must not worry; she 
shall be found, and all will be joy and 
gingerbread. If you throw that 
orange I’ll inform the governors. 
Aren't you ashamed—just because 
you're in a tantrum!” 

‘* One more word and you get it! °’ 

‘“May I sing as I trifle with this 
frugal fare, dear friend? My heart is 
so happy that I should like to warble 
a few wild notes——” 

He paused to watch his badgered 
victim dispose of a cocktail. 

‘I wonder,” he mused, “if you'd 
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“What do you make of that?” 
demanded Gatewood hoarsely. 

““Make of it? Why, it’s true 
enough, I fancy. Go and see, and if 
it’s she, be hers ! ”’ 

““T won’t. I don’t want to see 
her! I don’t want to marry. Why 
do you try to make me marry ? ” 

‘** Because, déar friend, otherwise 
you'll go to the doggy-dogs. You 
don’t realise how much worry you 
are to me.’ 

““Confound it! Why don’t you 
marry ? What right have you to—”’ 

“Tut, friend! I know there’s no 
woman alive fit to wed with me, I 
have no ideal. You have an ideal.” 

**T haven’t !”’ 

“Oh, yes, dear friend, you have. 
There’s a stuB in your checkbook to 
prove it. You simply bet $5,000 
that your ideal existed. You’ve won. 
Go to her and be happy.” 

‘* [ll put an end to the whole foolish 
business,’ said Gatewood wrathfully, 
“and [ll do it now!” 

‘Bet you’re engaged within the 
week ! ”’ 
smile. 

The other swung round savagely. 
** What will you bet, Tommy? You 
may have what odds you please. Pil 
make you sit up for this.”’ 

“Pll bet you,’ answered Ixerns 
deliberately, “ an entire silver dinner 
service against a saddle- horse for the 
bride.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ snapped 
Gatewood. 

“Qh, if you don’t care to—— 

“What do I want with a. silver 
service ? However, [ll bet you 
anything.” 

“She'll want it,’ replied Kerns 
significantly, booking the bet. “I 
may as well go out to Tiffany’s this 
morning, I fancy. Where are you 
going, Jack?” 

To see Keen and confess what an 
iss ve been!” returned Gatewood 
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sullenly, striding out to take his hat 
and gloves from the rack. 

On his way up the avenue he at- 
tempted to formulate the humilating 
confession which already he shrank 
from. But it had to be done. He 
simply could not stand the prospect 
of being notified month after month 
that a lady would be on view some- 
where; it was horrible. Besides, 
what use was it ? Within a week or 
two an enormous and utterly inex- 
plicable emptiness had yawned before 
him, revealing life as a hollow delu- 
sion. He no longer cared. 

Immersed in bitter reflection, he 
climbed the familiar stairway and sent 
his card to Mr. Keen, and in due time 
he was ushered into the presence of 
the Tracer of Lost Persons. 

** Mr. Keen,” he began, with a head- 
long desire to get it over and done 
with, “I may as well tell you how 
impossible. it is for you, or anybody, 
to find the person I described 

Mr. Keen raised an expostulatory 
hand, smiling indulgence. 

_ “Tt is more than possible, Mr. Gate- 
wood; more than probable; it is 
almost an accomplished fact. In other 
words, I think I may venture to con- 
gratulate you and say that she ¢s 
found.” 

‘* Now, how can she be found, when 
there isn’t ‘ 

“Mr. Gatewood, the magician will 
always wave his magic wand for you 
and show you his miracles for the 
price of admission. But for that price 
he does not show you how he works 
his miracles,’ said Keen, laughing. 

‘* But I ought to tell you,” persisted 
Gatewood, “that it is utterly im- 
possible that you should find the per- 
son I wished to discover, because 
she 

“IT can only. prove that you are 











wrong,” smiled Keen, rising from his 
easy chair. 
‘Mr. Keen,” said the young man 
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she came here, greatly excited 

‘* VYes—yes—go on!”’ 

Keen gazed dreamily at the sunny 
window. ‘‘She thought she had 
found your—er—the person. So I 
said you would meet her on the bridle- 
path, near—but that’s of no interest 
now “ 

‘‘Near where ?”’ demanded Gate- 
wood, suppressing inexplicable ex- 
citement. As Mr. Keen said nothing, 
“Tl go; I want to go, I really do! 
Can’t—ean’t a man change his mind ? 
Oh, I know you think I’m a lunatic, 
and there’s plenty of reason, too!” 

Keen studied him calmly; * Yes, 
plenty of reason, plenty of reason, 
Mr. Gatewood. But do you suppose 
you are the only one ? I know another 
who was perfectly sane two wecks ago.” 

The young man waited impatiently. 
The Tracer paced the room, grey head 
bent, delicate, wrinkled hands clasped 
loosely behind his back. 

“You have horses at the Whip and 
Spur Club,” he said abruptly. “* Sup- 
pose you ride out and sce how close 
Miss Sutherland has come to solving 
your problem.” 

Gatewood seized the offered hand 
and wrung it with a fervour out of all 
reason, and it is curious that the 
Tracer of Lost Persons did not appear 
to be astonished. 

“Youre rather impetuous—like 
your father,” he said slowly. “I 
knew him; so I’ve ventured to trust 
his son—even when I heard how 
aimlessly he was living his life. Mr. 
Gatewood! May I ask you some- 
thing—as an old{ friend of your 
father ?”’ bbe 

The young man nodded, subdued, 
perplexed, scarcely understanding. 

“It’s only this: If you do 
find the woman you could love— 
in the Park—to-day—come back 
to me some day and let me tell 
you all those foolish, trite, tiresome 
things that I should have told a 
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son of mine. I am so old that you 
will not take offence—you will not 
mind listening to me,‘ or forgetting 
the dull, prosy things I say about the 
curse of idleness, and the habit of 
cynical thinking, and the perils of 
vacant-minded indulgence. You will 
forgive me—and you will forget me. 
That will be as it should be. Good- 
bye.” | 

Gatewood, sobered, surprised, de- 
scended the stairs and hailed a han- 
som. And all the way to the Whip 
and Spur Club he sat buried in a 
reverie from which, at intervals, he 
started, aroused by the heavy, ex- 
pectart beating of his own pulses. 
But what did he expect, in Heaven's 
name ? Not the discovery of a wo- 
man who had never existed. Yet his 
excitement and impatience grew as he 
watched the saddling of his horse ; 
and when at length he rode out into 
the sunshine and cantered through 
the Park entrance, his sense of im- 
pending events and his expectancy 
amounted to a fever which coloured 
his face attractively. 

He saw her almost immediately. 
Her horse was walking slowly in the 
dappled shadows of the new foliage ; 
she, listless in her saddle, sometimes 
watching the throngs of riders pass- 
ing, at moments turning to gaze into 
the woodland vistas. But she looked 
up as he drew bridle and wheeled his 
mount beside her; and ‘* Oh!” she 
said, flushing in recognition. 

‘“T have missed you,” 
quietly. 

It was dreamy weather, even for 
late spring; the scent of lilacs hung 
heavy as incense along the wood. 
Their voices unconsciously found the 
key to harmonise with it all. 

She said, ‘‘ Well, I think I have suc- 
ceeded. In a few moments she will 
be passing. I do not know her 
name; she rides a big roan. She is 
very beautiful, Mr. Gatewood.” 
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‘He said: 
we shall find her. I doubted it until 
now. But now I know.” 

*“Oh—h, but I may be wrong,” 
she protested. 

*“No; you cannot be.” 

She looked up at him. 

‘You can have no idea how happy 
you make me,” he said uynsteadily. 

‘* But—I—but I may be all wrong 
—dreadfully wrong!” 

**'Y—es ; you may be, but I shall 
not be. For do you know that I 
have already seen her in the Park ? ” 

_‘* When?” she demanded _in- 
credulously, then turned in the saddle, 
repeating : ‘‘ Where ? Did she pass ? 
How perfectly stupid of me! And 
was she the—the right one ? ” 

*“‘ She is the right one. Don’t turn ; 
I have seen her. Ride on; I want 
to say something—if I can.” 

‘* No, no,”’ she insisted. ‘“‘ I must 
know whether I was right is 

“You are right—but you don’t 
know it yet. Oh, very. well, then ; 
we'll turn if you insist.” And he 
wheeled his mount as she did, riding 
at her bridle again. 

‘How can you take it so coolly— 
so indifferently ? ’’ she said. ‘‘ Where 
has she gone ? Never mind, she must 
turn and pass us sooner or later, for 
she lives uptown. What are you 
laughing at, Mr. Gatewood?” in 
annoyed surprise. 

““T am laughing at myself. Oh, 
I’m so many kinds of a fool—you 
can’t think how many, and it’s no 
use !” 

She stared astonished ; 
his head. 

‘“No, you don’t understand yet. 
But you will. Listen to me; this 
very beautiful lady you have dis- 
covered is nothing to me! ”’ 

‘““ Nothing—to you!”’ she faltered. 
Two pink spots of indignation burned 
in her cheeks. ‘‘How—how dare 
that !—after all that has 
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been done—all that you have said. 
You said you loved her; you did say 
so—to me!” 

“TT don’t love her now.” 

“But you. did!” Tears of pure 
vexation started; she faced him, 
thoroughly incensed. 

‘What sort of man are you?” 
she said under her breath. ‘* Your 
friend, Mr. Kerns, is wrong. You 
are not worth saving from yourself.” 

‘“* Kerns!” he repeated, angry and 
amazed. ‘*‘ What the deuce has Kerns 
to do with this affair ? ”’ 

She stared, then, realising her in- 
discretion, bit her lip and spurred 
forward. But he put his horse to a 
gallop, and they pounded along in 
silence. In a little while she drew 
bridle and looked round coldly, grave 
with displeasure. 

‘““ Mr. Kerns came to us before you 
did. He said you would probably 
come, and he begged us to strain 
every effort in your behalf, because, 
he said, your happiness absolutely 
depended upon our finding for you 
the woman you were seeking. And 
I tried—very hard—and now she’s 
found. You admit that--and now 
you say : 

a | say that one of these summer 
days I’ll assassinate Tommy Kerns ! ” 
broke in Gatewood. ‘‘ What on earth 
possessed that prince of meddlers to 
go to Mr. Keen ? ” 

“To save you from yourself! ”’ 
retorted the girl in a low, exasperated 
voice. ‘“‘ He did not say what threa- 
tened you; he is a good friend for a 
man to have. But we soon found out 
what you were—a man well born, well 
bred; full of brilliant possibility; who 
was slowly becoming an idle, cynical, 
self-centred egoist—a man who, lack- 
ing the last of need or the spur of 
ambition, was degenerating through 
the sheer uselessness and inanity of 
his life. And, oh, the pity of it: 
For Mr. Keen and I have taken a— g 
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me yesterday that it only needed a | 


word from the right woman to put 
you on your mettle. And—and that 
is my opinion.” ° 

‘‘ Then in charity say that word ! ” 
he breathed, bending toward her. 
*“Can’t you see ?, Can’t you under- 
stand? Don’t you know that from 
the moment I looked into your eyes 
I loved you ?” 

‘* How—how dare you ? ”’ she stam- 
mered, crimsoning. * 

“* Heaven knows,” he said wist- 
fully. “I am a coward. I don’t 
know how I dared to. Good-bye !”’ 

He walked his horse a little way, 
then launched him into a gallop, 
tearing on and on, sun, wind, trees 
swimming, whirling like a_ vision, 
hearing nothing, feeling nothing, save 
the leaden pounding of his pulse and 
the breathless tightening in his throat. 

When he cleared his eyes and 
looked round he was quite alone, his 
horse walking under the trees and 
breathing heavily. 

At first he laughed, and the laugh 
was not pleasant. Then he _ said 
aloud : “‘ It is worth having lived for, 
after all!’’—and was silent. And 
again : “* I could expect nothing ; she 
was perfectly right to stop a fool. 
And such a fool!” 

The distant gallop of a horse, dulled 
on the soft soil, but coming nearer, 
could not arouse him from the bitter 
depths into which he had sunk; 
not even when the sound ceased beside 
him, and horse neighed recognition to 
horse. It was only when a lght 
touch rested on his arm that he looked 
up and caught his breath. 

* Where is the other—woman ? ” 
she gasped. 

‘There never was any other.” 

‘You said——” 

“IT said I loved my ideal. I did 
not know she existed—until I saw 
you.” 

THE 
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““Then—then we were searching 
for——”’ : 

“A vision. But it was your face 
that haunted me. And I am not 
worth it, as you say. And I know it, 
for you have opened my eyes.” 

He drew bridle, forcing a laugh. 
““T cut a sorry figure in your life ; be 
patient; I am going out of it now.” 
And he swung his horse. At the same 
moment she did the same, making a 
demi-tour and meeting him half-way, 
confronting him. ) 

“Do you—you mean toride out of 
my life without a word ? ” she asked 
unsteadily. | 

‘* Good-bye.” He offered his hand, 
stirring his horse forward ; she leaned 
lightly over and laid both hands in 
his. Then, her face surging in colour, 
she lifted her beautiful dark eyes to 
his as the horses approached, nearer, 
nearer, until, as they passed, flank 
brushing flank, her eyes fell, then 
closed as she swayed toward him, 
her lips crushed to his. 

There was nobody to witness it 
except the birds—nobody but a dis- 
tant mounted policeman, who almost 
fell from his saddle. 

Oh, it was awful! Apparently 
she had been kissed speechless, for 
she said nothing. The man did all 
the talking, incoherently enough, but 
evidently satisfactory to her, judging 
from the way she looked at him, and 
blushed and blushed, and touched her 
eyes with a bit of cambric at intervals. 

All the policeman heard as they 
passed him was: “I’m going to give 
you this horse, and Kerns will give 
us our silver; now, what do you 
think, my darling ? ” 

But they had already passed out of 
earshot ; and in a few moments the 
shady, sun-flecked bridle-path was 
deserted again save for the birds and 
squirrels, and a single mounted police- 
man. 


END. 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


“Give her the living child. ... 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ASGOYNE was the first to 
speak, and his voice indi- 


cated a self-possession which 
obviously he wished to com- 
municate to Dorothy. 

‘* Doll, you look horribly worried. 
Well, you’ve sent for the right man ; 
I’m going to take this worry off your 
face and hands at once.”’ 

‘Thank you, Dick.” 

“Tut, tut! Bless me, you're 
trembling ; you musn’t let things 
upset you so. I don’t. Nothing up- 
sets me now, not even the new colour 
of Kitty’s hair.” 

He looked at Dorothy kindly, but 
his laugh rang false ; and the woman 
watching him divined that her first 
impression was correct ; he had grown 
hard. Would he be hard on her? 
With his usual quickness he guessed 
part of her thought. 

“Do you see much change in me ? ” 

She hesitated. 

‘The truth, please! ”’ 

‘Dick, you look as if you had 
hardened yourself against people.” 

He laughed again, with a curious 
note of complacence mingled with 
derision. 

‘Doll, you read me easily. Yes; 
I’m pretty tough, the Lord be 
‘praised ! ” 

His voice softened delightfully, as 
he continued— 

‘*You’re worrying about the boy. 
Moira Curragh told me he had failed 


. She is the mother thereof.’’ 


for the Navy. By the way, how 
is he?” 

‘* He’s very well.” 

** Jolly little cove! 
his name ? ” 

That he should have forgotten his 
name came upon her with a shock. 

“Noel. We call him Min.” 

“Yes, of course; Min. Now, I’ve 
guessed your reason for seeing me. 
I offered help after that little flutter 
of yours, and you refused it most un- 
kindly. Now, you’ve changed your 
mind, eh ? And you mean to give me 
a great pleasure. Let me have my 
say. I know what your feelings are 
exactly. In my way I’m as. proud 
as you, as unwilling to accept assis- 
tance from others; but, Doll, I’ve 
had to take it often, and sometimes 
I’ve not been able to make any re- 
turn. Once a man who befriended 


Let me see— 


‘me at an opportune moment, died 


before I could even thank him. I 
was greatly in his debt. Now, in 
helping you and your boy, I want you 
to feel that I’m paying my debt to 
that man.” 

It was delicately said, but Dorothy 
was miserably sensible that the 
speaker took an honest pride in his 
generosity. Always he had been a 
liberal giver of money and money’s 
equivalents. That his pride was 
about to be humbled she knew also, 
and shrank from inflicting the blow. 
Being awoman, she tried to temper it 
with words. 
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to fit them in with what he knew 
already. He had the air of a man 
foundering in quicksands, unable to 
find a footing anywhere. 

* Dick—sit down!” 

‘Let me think it out.” 
pulsed her, but not roughly. 

** Why was I not told that the child 
was coming ? ” 

She knew then that his brain‘ had 
begun to assert itself over his emo- 
tions, but at the same moment he 
shewed plainly how greatly the shock 
had affected him, for he sank into a 
big arm-chair, and covered his face. 
Dorothy hesitated; then she knelt 
down to explain. 

‘She thought that the baby: the 
sight of a splendid child, would soften 
you.” 


He re- 


Gasgoyne looked at her with hag-. 


gard eyes. 

‘* As if anything would have turned 
me from you to her!” | 

‘“I knew that all the time. It 
made me the sorrier for her. When I 
heard about the child, I asked her to 
let me tell you. She wouldn’t; she 
said vou would be bored.”’ 

,“*She must have needed money ? 
Did you 

** Yes.” 

He groaned, divining what she left 
unsaid, knowing that every act of 
hers had been done for his sake, 
against his return. 

‘“'When she was dying, she sent 
for me, but I arrived toolate. I found 
the baby and this.”’ 

She held out Crystal’s letter. While 
he was reading it, she rose from her 
knees and walked to the window, 
jeaving him alone with that last 
message. 

Then she turned round. Crystal’s 
letter was lying unheeded on the 
carpet; Dick was staring into the 
past, and perhaps into the future. 
The heavy frown upon his face 
frightened the woman watching him, 
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She approached him timidly, laying 
her hand upon his broad shoulder, 
as he sat huddled up in the chair. 

“ Dick, say you are not angry with 
me.’ : 

‘“ Angry with you?” He sprang 
up. Then she saw that tears were in 
his eyes. “‘ Angry with you,”’ he re- 
peated. ‘“‘ Would you like me to go 
down on my knees and to you what 


I think of you ?” 


‘* T was afraid you would resent my 
keeping him to myself.” | 
‘* As if I cared twopence about the 
child ; he is nothing to me, nothing ; 
you are and always were—every- 


thing. My God! What a woman 
you are! And I believed ill of you, 
I——” He broke off with a laugh 


and a shake of his shoulders as if he 
were trying to shake off for ever the 
incredibly wrong impression he had 
conceived of her. Then, in a dif- 
ferent voice, he added, “‘ The irony of 
it eats into my marrow. Angry with 
you? Great Heavens! You have 
done more for me and mine than ever 
woman did before, renounced love, 
reputation, friends, family, for my 
sake, and you ask if I am angry!” 

““ You wanted a son, so you told 
me.”’ ' 

‘*If he had been ours, but he is 
hers.” 

‘* He is mine. 
from me?” 

“Of course, you love him ; better, 
perhaps, than you loved me.” He 
eyed her jealously. 

“ Dick, you must put such words and _ 
thoughts from you. Try to remember 
that for fifteen years he has been all 
the comfort I have had. Oh, you will 
be proud of him yet!” 

‘* He stands between us,” said Gas- 
goyne grimly. ‘I see _ obstacles 
clearly, Doll, when I’m face to face 
with them. I told you once before 
that you hugged your chains. This 
boy has taken my place in your heart, 


You won’t take him 
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If it were not for him, I’d make you 
forget, make myself forget, the years 
that the locust has eaten, but this 
boy prevents.” 


“And your wife,’ she added 
steadily. 
‘My wife? You are right. I 


had forgotten my—wite.” 

She came a step nearer. 

** Dick es 3 

** Well?” 

** Because chains, as you call them, 
‘have been placed upon us, because 
we did not make them for ourselves.” 

‘“ We did make them, and that’s 
why I want tostrike them from us, if 
I can.” 

‘* But vou can’t.” 

‘““ All the same, I shall try. Did 
you suppose that you could tell me 
this, and that it would end here ? 
Why did you tell me? I forgot. .The 
boy again. You want me to help 
him, to give him the right start. So 
be it. I charge myself with every- 
thing. IT’ll settle on him to-day, 
to-morrow, the ten thousand pounds 
you lost on his account. He shall be 
rich, my heir, if you say so, but, 
understand, I do it for you, Dorothy, 
not for him, for your son, not for 
mine. I do not admit his claim 
upon me for such advantages, but 
you—why, all I have is yours.” 

‘“T want him to go to Winchester, 
although he has not worked hard 
enough to win a scholarship as you 
did.” 

** Agreed.” 

‘** Afterwards, 
the Army.” 

* Anything you like.” 

** And, he mustn’t know about Cry- 
stal.”’ 

“Eh? Why shouldn’t he know ? 
He's old enough to know.” 

“Oh, Diek, is any boy brought up 
as he has been old cnough to Jearn 
that he is basely born 2? It would 
nearly kill him. And I, if you could 
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understand, I want him to believe 
always, but always, that ,I am his 
mother.” 

“I see. 
father.” 

‘*“ It seems too much to ask.” 

“That depends ” 

“On what ? ” 

“On your powers of fibbing for one 
thing, on the chance of your not 
being recognised as Dorothy Fairfax 
for another, on the good faith,’ he 
sank his voice, “‘ of our kind friends 
here, on your old nurse’s discretion. 
Experience tells me that the odds 
are greatly against any secret being 
kept that is shared by more than 
two persons. I see a better way.”’ 

66 Yes ? > > an 

‘* Ts it necessary to stand glaring at 
each other as if we were enemies in- 
stead of friends? Sit down!” 

They sat down upon the sofa. 
Gasgoyne took her hand for a moment, 
patted it with a gesture he had used 
when they were lovers, relinquished 
it with a reluctant sigh, and said 
quietly— 

‘‘ I shall begin with a confession of 
faith ; my creed. I believe in myself. 
I hold that each man and woman is 
intended by Omniscience to be the 
architect of his or her fate, In that 
sense I don’t quarrel with the ortho- 
dox interpreters of the doctrine of 
Free Will. I believe also in the for- 
giveness of sins, and in the com- 
munion ofsaints. I should bea better 
fellow living with you. For the rest, 
the other clauses of your creed, I 
know nothing for certain. Christ- 
ianity as it has been revealed to 
some excellent and wise persons has 
not been so revealed to me. That 
may be my fault, but I’m telling you 
exactly how I feel. As for the con- 
ventions of society, the rules for our 
protection and well-being, I support 
them unhesitatingly as necessary for 
the civilisation in which we live, 


’ 


He is never to know his 
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Thev are, and always have been, and 
always will be, subject to modifica- 
tion, and to exceptions. We happen 
to be exceptions.”’ 

** Dick, I know what you are going 
to say. It would be so much wiser 
and—and kinder, not to say it.” 

‘* [ must say it,” he replied sharply. 
‘* We are exceptions, you and I, inas- 
much as we have the intelligence to 
break the law, so-called, without in- 
jury to the commonwealth for whom 
that law was framed.”’ 

‘* Dick.”? She looked into his eyes, 
‘** you swore before God and man to 
be true to your wife. You are about 
to ask me to help you to break that 
oath.” — 7 

‘Yes; I swore to love, honour 
and cherish Kitty Tabard, but I’ve 
broken that oath without your assis- 
tance.” 

She saw the passion rising and 
swelling in him, and wondered at her 
own calmness. Before, at Margate, 
her pulses had thrilled, her knees had 
trembled. She had known herself to 
be as clay. Had she changed? Or 
was it the potter whose power to 
mould her had departed ? 

*“ Dorothy, are you going to dis- 
miss me again ? God forbid that I 
should reproach you for what you 
have done, but when you let Crystal 
stand between us you allowed senti- 
ment to overpower sense. I can say 
to you now what was impossible to 
speak of to a young girl. My con- 
nection with Crystal was the inevit- 
able result of the artificial conditions 
under which we moderns have to live. 
Between her and me—I swear this to 
‘you—-the connection was regarded as 
temporary, as all such connections 
are. She deliberately wrecked our 
happiness, and you let her do it, be- 

cause there is too much angel in your 
make-up.” 

‘“* Tf she had killed herself and——”’ 

“A threat! But I’m willing to 
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argue the case from your point of 
view. If she ‘had killed herself, 
what then? Do you dare to affirm 
that any law, human ‘or divine, would 
have held me responsible for her rash 
act ? She drove me from her. If I 
had wrecked her life, which I did not, 
was that a reason for wrecking yours ? 
And in the end she did die, having 
done all the mischief she could.” 

‘* How hard you are!” 

“Yes, I am hard; but, oh, 
soft I’m going to be to you.” 

‘* Min lives.” 

“The boy? Yes, yes; we always 
come back to him. He lives. And 
your coming here to-day proves that 
I am necessary to him, that you and 
he want the protection of a man. 
But you propose to play the ostrich, 
bury your head in the sand. Mark 
my words, the boy will find every- 
thing out.” 

rz 3 No: no. 99 

“He ‘will, as sure as Fate. And 
I say better now than later. Doll, 
my dearest, have you not considered 
him enough, won’t you do some- 
thing forme?’ The harshness went 
out of his voice. “If you knew 
how I want vou—you admit vou loved 
the old Dick, who walked into this 
room a few minutes ago. You’ve 
taken the starch out of him. Doll, 
give me a chance to make up to you 
for all you have suffered. Look here, 
I’ve a little plan. Let us be seen to- 
gether in Paris, or where you will. 
Kitty will do the rest. When she has 
divorced me—not till then, I swear, 
you will be my own wife, and I can 
force the world, if you care for the 
world, to acknowledge you and honour 
you as such—Dorothy !”’ 

The reproach in her face staggered 


how 


him. He caught her whispered 
words: “And [ asked you to help 
me.” 


He caught her in his arms, kissed 
her fiercely before she could prevent 
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him, and said with the brutality of a. 
strong man— 

‘* Answer that.” 

She released: herself quickly, but 
with a certain dignity. Perhaps at 
that moment, for the first time, he 
recognised her superiority to him as a 
fellow-creature, and could measure 
the distance between them. Morally 
speaking as well as physically, he had 
always in a sense looked down upon 
her, as being a woman, and therefore 
necessarily the weaker. He had just 
appealed to her weakness, and her 
answer revealed his own. A peculiar 
radiance shone in her eyes, as if for 
the moment some subtle emanation 
of the spirit triumphant over the 
flesh had made itself visible. She 
gazed at him with a pity which 
pierced, with a sorrowfulness of re- 
gard which purged. 

‘Oh, my poor Dick, why do yoy 
destroy vourself in the eyes of the 
woman who loves you ? ”’ 

His eyes brightened. 

‘“Youdoloveme? Youadmit it?” 

“My love has never failed. You 
must know that. Have I not given 
proofs ? ” 

‘It is not the world you are afraid 
of, you?” 

6% No.” 

‘fs it your religion 2? You were 
never a Puritan.” 

She made no answer. He guessed 
that she realised the fatuity and 
futility of trying to impose her con- 
victions upon one who a moment 
before had repudiated such feelings. 
But he chose deliberately to misin- 
terpret her silence. 

‘J don’t believe it 1s vour religion 
which keeps us apart. At Margate,” 
for a moment he saw _ her wince, 
and pursued his advantage, “ at Mar- 
gate, Doll, your religion did not keep 
you from me. It was the boy; | 
saw it. First and last, my son has 
cut me out.” 


devil got possession of me. 
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“Tf I said that he was part of my 
religion ia 

66 Eh ? 99° 

A new note in her voice challenged 
his attention. 7 

“He is part of my religion. I 
wonder how many women there are 
in the world to whom God has been 
revealed not in gospels and creeds 
but in the face of a child. I will 
tell you something. When I heard 
of your marriage, my heart seemed 
to turn ‘into a thing of horror. A 
I made 
up my mind to inflict the torment 
I suffered upon you and her. And I 
had my weapon: the child. I was 
tempted—ah, God! how I was 
tempted—to take the child to both 
of you—you were on your honey- 
moon—and fling it and its story and 
my story in your faces. For I hated 
you and her and the child because it 
was yours.” 

If he had ever doubted her capa- 
city for passion, for intense feeling, 
those doubts fled before the flash of 
her eves and the thrill of her voice. 
Only a woman who had loved with 
overpowering strength and fidelity 
could speak as she was speaking. 

‘*And what prevented me,” she 
continued, in a gentler tone, ‘ what 
drove out my devil? The child. 
The helpless child. Why? Because 
some Power greater than the evil in 
me looked out of his baby eyes. He 
reached out his tiny arms to me, 
who hated him, and at his touch 
I became whole. So I say that your 
son is part of my religion, but he is 
more. I loved you, and I love you 
still, I must always love you, and I 
love him passionately, not only be- 
cause I have nursed and cherished 
him, but because you, the best part 
of you, live again in him, and to watch 
the growth of what is fine and noble 
in him has been my joy and solace. 
And now you ask me to destroy my 
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work. Let me finish. If I obey 
you, and obey the lower half of my 
own nature, if, to use your words, we 
are exceptions to a rule, can we keep 
what we have done secret from him ? 
Impossible. Every sordid detail of 
the divorce will be poured into his 
ears ; sooner or later he will know 
us for what we are, creatures of the 
flesh, and, despising us at first, he 
may end by following our example, 
and sink lower than even we have 
sunk. Yes, you are right ; it is not 
the world, nor the saving of my own 
soul, which keep us apart, but your 
son.”’ 

She turned from him and went to 
the window, but he noticed that she 
trembled, and moved with difficulty. 
For a reason which physiologists 
may partly account for, this evidence 
of weakness moved him more pro- 
foundly than her strength. 

** Dorothy ‘ 

*“T can bear'no more; you had 
better go.” 

“Yes; [will go. You have—con- 
quered, even if you have not con- 
vinced. As for the boy, I'll do what 
I said, and more; anything you like. 
Good-bye.” 

His abruptness startled her, bring- 
ing a flush to her cheeks. She held 
out her hand, which he held for a 
moment, and then dropped with a 
sigh. As he was leaving the room, 
by the door which opened into the 
hall, she called him back. Her voice 
trembled, her bearing and gestures 
betrayed her nervousness and dis- 
tress. She laid her hand upon the 
sleeve of his coat. 

** Dick.”’ 

** Poor little woman !”’ 

“You, you say that you will do— 
more ? ” 

“Yes, yes; anything 

“You don’t understand. The 
‘more’ I ask for will be a greater 
thing than the signing of chequcs. 
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You are sure that one day your son 
will know that you are his father. 
Oh, Dick, if that day comes, let him 
find his father the man I have de- 
scribed him to be.” 

‘““T see.” He smiled derisively, 
lifting his dark brows. ‘‘ You are in- 
deed asking for ‘ more,’ for much more 
than I can promise. I am to behave 
myself—eh ?—so as to be worthy of— 
of Crystal’s son!” 

“It is cruel to say that.” 

‘J wish to open your eyes to the 
fact that I have only a half-interest 
in this young gentleman, who is to 
be a paragon of all the virtues. Iam 
the good, generous, noble fellow, am 
I? Well, all the newspapers con- 
trolled by me say so, so it must be 
true, but Crystal 7 

** Dick, she is dead.”’ 

“True; but her son isn’t.” 

She heard his firm tread in the hall, 
and the slam of the front door. Then, 
after a few minutes, Lady Curragh 
came into the library. She kissed 
Dorothy and looked into her eyes. 

“Ts it well 2” she asked. 

** Not with him, Moira.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Gasgoyne, on leaving Lord Curragh’s 
house in Curzon Street, hailed a han- 
som, and drove straight to his soli- 
citors. Certainly, a factor of his 
success was the habit of doing what- 
ever he had promised to do without 
hesitation and circumlocution. Within 
an hour he had made arrangements to 
settle upon Min ten thousand pounds, 
the interest to be paid to Dorothy 
during the boy’s minority. Then he 
walked to his splendid offices in 
Norfolk Street, but before entering 
the great building, he paused to sur- 
vey it—a monument of his energy, 
capacity and untiring industry. To 
many men—and Gasgoyne was of 
such—stones are more eloquent than 
popular preachers. It tickled Dick’s 
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vanity to think that the Gasgoyne 
Building would endure when he was 
dust, that in it issues vital to the Em- 
pire would have their birth, that from 
it, as from the vast establishment in 
Printing House Square, would ful- 
minate messages that might shake 
the spheres, that had shaken them 
already. 

He passed into his own room, 
where he found his secretary and an 
editor, both eager to communicate 
some political news. Gasgoyne lis- 
tened to them, abstractedly, nodding 
now and again, but making no com- 
ments. As a rule questions would 
pour from his lips. Silence seemed 
almost confounding. The editor 
glanced at the secretary. 

“Have you heard anything?” 
he asked his chief. 

‘““Have I heard anything?” he 
laughed. “ Yes, I have, but it’s not 
for publication. As for this matter, 
you must deal with it. Oh, don’t 
bother! I give you a free hand.” 

‘Tt is of the first importance,” 
murmured the editor. 

““Isit ? The more credit to you if 
you handle it properly.”’ He nodded 
carelessly, dismissing the editor ; and 
then, turning to his secretary, added, 
‘*T don’t wish to be disturbed for an 
hour.” 

The men went out at once. The 
editor murmured to the other, “‘ Never 
saw him look tired before. What's 
up ? 93 

‘Row at home, I expect, but he’s 
accustomed to that.”’ 

Left alone, Gasgoyne sat back in 
his chair, closing his eyes, evoking 
the scene, carefully analysing Do- 
rothy’s words and their import. He 
told himself that he had been prema- 
ture in his proposals, that he ought 
to have hstened to her, sympathised 
more fully about the boy, and thereby 
paved the way to another meeting. 
He had rushed in lke a fool, and he 
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was not a man to suffer gladly folly 
either in himself or in others. With all 
women these affairs were less matters 
of principle than of feeling, and feel- 
ings changed. 

Thinking of Dorothy, his “face 
gradually softened, the hard lines 
fading out of it. What an adorable 
creature she Was! How tender, true 
and kind! With: her at his side, 
what might he not achieve? He had 
loved her after she had made him be- 
lieve that she was besmirched ; now, 
his love increased enormously as she 
shone, radiant, and immaculate, out 
of the shadows which for so many 
years had obscured his vision of her. 

Then, frowning deeply, he began to 
think of the woman he had married, 
his wife Kitty. 

The marriage had been disastrous. 
Before the honeymoon waned, he 
knew that he had blundered, that 
Kitty was not the woman for him, nor 
he the man for her. He discovered 
at once what she had skilfully con- 
cealed—a morbid jealousy, so intense, 
so firmly rooted in an obstinate and 
narrow nature, that he realised the 
fatuity and futility of attempting to 
overcome it. During the first year 
of marriage, when he hardly looked 
at another woman, this absurd jea- 
lousy inflamed itself against his men 
friends, his business, his ambitions. 
He was so sorry for her that at first 
he surrendered his will to hers, to such 
an extent, indeed, that he made him- 
self ridiculous. Then, quite suddenly, 
with inflexible impassivity, he went 
his way, regardless of protests, tears 
and violent reproaches. In his office 
he was omnipotent ; in his house, as 
he had told Dorothy, he became a 
eypher—the man who signed. the 
cheques. He entertained his own 
friends at his clubs; he treated his 
wife's friends with studied civility 
and indifference. The amateur actors, 
the musicians, the artists who drank 
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his champagne and paid court to his 
wife were unanimous in declaring 
Richard Gasgoyne to be unworthy of 
the talented creature who had be- 
stowed upon him herself and her 
money. He had money of his own 
now, plenty of it, but he admitted 
frankly that his wife’s gold had 
enabled him to buy and exploit his 
first newspaper. He might have 
added—had he been that sort of 
man—that he was never likely to for- 
get this—because Kitty reminded 
him of it so constantly, even in the 
- presence of the servants. In brief, 
he had married a “rag, and a bone, 
and a hank of hair.” As the years 
passed, thé rag and the bone and the 
hair, wore amazing gowns, padded, 
painted her face and dyed her hair. 
Gasgoyne made a huge success with 
a paper called the “ Beacon,” and a 
witty Frenchman nicknamed the new 
baronet “Le Gardien du Fard.”’ 

Presently, dismissing Kitty from 
his thoughts, he wrote a letter to 
Dorothy, telling her curtly what he 
had done on the boy’s behalf. Pur- 
posely, he omitted any tender phrase, 
knowing that she would miss it, that 
the omission would trouble her. He 
signed himself ‘ Yours faithfully,” 
sealed the letter, and sent it by special 
messenger to Curzon Street. Then 
he smoked a couple of cigars, before he 
began again the normal work of his 
_ life. 

Dorothy acknowledged the letter 
in terms almost as curt and business- 
like as his own, which brought a grim 
smile to his lips. Emotion is lke 
champagne ; uncork it too soon and 
the sparkle goes out of it. Neverthe- 
less, he felt the necessity of speech. 
Accordingly, after some ten days had 
passed he called upon Moira Curragh. 

“You are surprised to sec me,” 
he began. 

‘Not at 
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you, 


all, Too owas) expecting 
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‘‘Lady Curragh, you’ve been an 
angel to us.” 

His use of the plural provoked a 
slight smile. Gasgoyne continued : 
‘*T asked her to go away with me.”’ 

“Bah ! you say that as if you were 
a pasha. Did you really think she 


would go?” 


He answered moodily, “ Yes.” 

She murmured quickly, “ Thank 
(rod, she didn’t!” 

Something in her tone exasperated 

him. She conveyed the quality at 
once the most alluring and the most 
infuriating .to masterful men; an 
elusiveness which reminded him of 
Dorothy. 
, ‘She has chosen the blameless life,” 
he growled. “ She will kiss the boy, 
play Mendelssohn, darn stockings, and 
let that Winchester moss grow thick 
upon her body and soul.” _ 

“If you were less violent I should 
like you better.” | 

‘“T beg your pardon. Am I vio- 
lent ? I feel so. Yes, volcanic, and 
she—an iceberg.” 

*“How dare you say that! And 
you think I shall repeat it to her. 
But I shall be particularly careful 
not to mention your name to her. 
Did you think because we let you 
meet her here that we were tacitly 
encouraging you? If you did, you 
are not as clever as I thought. No, 
no, my friend, we arranged the meet- 
ing because we were so sure of 
her.” | 
‘“T have been cut out by my own 
son.” 

This was his first mention of Min. 


Lady Curragh eyed him verv keenly, 


but she said lightly, * I should like 
to talk to you about him, he is the 


most delightful boy [ever saw. Does 
It aggravate you to hear that 2” 
“You are too sharp.” 
“Ah! Tt) does aggravate yon. 


You are certainly very human, my 
dear Sir Richard, and I can stand in 
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your shoes. This amazing illumina- 
tion has revealed Doll as a sort of 
angel, hasn’t it? You feel that she 
‘can fly, and you can’t ; and then, as 
compensation, ‘Fate makes you an 
unexpected present of a son.”’ 

** You put it clearly enough. You 
knew from the beginning that he was 
mine.” 

“TI did.” 

‘You might have given me a hint. 
It was not very friendly.”* 

‘PH be entirely frank ; from first 
to last I have only considered Dorothy 
and her wishes. All the same, I pro- 
tested against her letting you go to 
Afghanistan. I urged her to spend 
those first months with me. I ob- 
jected violently to the adoption of 
Crystal’s child.” 

“A most unhappy and distracted 
man begs your pardon.” 

Tf I dare offer a little advice——”’ 

‘“T should be much obliged.” 

‘It seems so superlatively stupid 
to offer advice that you know won’t 
be taken. However, if you want to 
join Dorothy, you must rise to her 
heights ; she won’t fall to our plane.” 

‘“T don’t quite take you——’”’ 

“Oh, yes, you do. 
sure that you were the right sort, 
that in your heart you did know gold 
from dross, I should not have said 
just now that I was not at home to 
other visitors.” She dropped her 
light, easy manner, and spoke gravely, 
with a feeling of which he had deemed 
her incapable. ‘“‘ You will not drag 
her down, that is certain, no matter 
how hard you try. And I warn you 
every attempt to do so will set you 
two further apart. On the other 
hand——” 

“Go on!” 

“Tf you help her by leaving her 
alone, by not disturbing the peace 
Which means so much to such a wo- 
man, you will, oh, [’m sure of it, have 
your reward.” 


If I were not © 
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‘Are you hinting at a life to 
come ?” 

‘* Don’t sneer !”’ 

“Tf you think that renunciation is 
another word for happiness a 

Tm not sucha fool. It is another 
word, perhaps, for contentment, 
serenity. You spoke of yourself just 
now as an unhappy man. And it Is 
true, in spite of your wonderful suc- 
cess. Dorothy has had no success of 
that kind, but she is not unhappy. 
She looks years younger than I do, 
and we are the same age. Is it neces- 
sary to draw the moral ? ” 

‘“She gave me the same advice 
that you have just given me.” 

3 Ah ! 29 tf 

‘“I am to go on working for Self 
and the Empire ?” 

“You can leave 
you like.” 

‘And have my picture painted 
with a halo. Was there ever a Saint 
Richard ? I think not. Not in our 
Calendar. Good-bye, Lady Curragh. 
Where can I buy a hair shirt ? ”’ 

She replied, gravely enough, “‘ The 
one you are wearing now will last 
long enough. Good-bye. Come and 
sce me whenever you can, but keep 
out of Winchester.” 

‘“T haven’t been back since I was 
at school there. One moment. About 
the—boy. You’ve seen him, you 
say. Can you describe him ? ” 

“fT can show you his photograph.” 

She fetched the picture and placed 
it in his hand, turning aside, but 
watching him out of the corner of her 
eye. He stared intently at the frank, 
eager face smiling up at his own. 

““He’s very like you. Another 
reason for keeping out of Hampshire.” 

He returned the portrait in silence, 
and took his leave with an impassive 
face. 

* x * * 
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Shortly after this visit, towards 
the end of the season, Gasgoyne 
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became aware that his wife’s health 
was causing her grave concern. This 
was not surprising, inasmuch as for 
several years she had _ persistently 
practised immoderation in all things. 
Certainly she had the appearance of 
a wiry woman, being of the long, lean, 
indefatigable sort, who go every- 
where, do everything, and seem to 
suffer fatigue only vicariously in the 
persons of those who witness their 
amazing activities. Dick was in the 
habit of saying that the mere recital 
of what his wife accomplished during 
an average day gave him the back- 
ache. 

As usual, he had supposed that she 
would go to Homburg after Good- 
wood, but when the time came to 
order rooms, Kitty said abruptly that 
_she inténded to take a three weeks’ 
cure at Bad Nauheim. 

‘At Nauheim ? You don’t mean 
to say that——”’ , 

“Yes, heart. Oh, it’s nothmng 
serious, and if it were, you wouldn't 
care.” 

She looked at him with-a curious 
defiance, as if she had divined that 
she stood between him and_ hap- 
piness, and meant to take particular 
pains to go on so standing as long as 
possible. 

Dick, hardened though he was, felt 
a pang of pity. - 

Then he said quietly, “I suppose 
Skeffington advises Nauheim ?”’ She 
nodded carelessly, and hurried away. 
That afternoon Dick called upon the 
famous specialist, and sent in his 
card. Not having an appointment, 
he had to cool his heels in the wait- 
ing-room for nearly three-quarters 
of an hour. Finally he stood face to 
face with the great man. 

‘* My wife tells me you are seneIne: 
her to Nauheim.” 

The doctor smiled rcassuringly. 
Then, in his bland tones, he begged 
Sir Richard to sit down. Lady Gas- 
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goyne had a wonderful constitution, 
of which she had taken, perhaps, 
undue advantage. There was cardiac 


weakness. Nothing organic, but an 
Overstraining, he concluded, with 
emphasis. 


. “* Lady Gasgoyne must take things 
more quietly.” 
'** And if she won’t ? ” 

The doctor looked at his nails. 

‘“Tf she won’t,” he murmured, 
“you must make her, or——’ He 
spread out his hands in an expres- 
sive gesture. 
~ “’ Make -her ?”’ Dick repeated the 
words, frowning. 

“Qh, there are ways and means 
which good husbands know. Quite 
between ourselves, my dear Sir 
Richard, I can assure you that the 
hearts of half the fashionable women 
in England are—er--not what they 
should be.”’ 

‘ T can believe that,” growled Dick. 

He took his leave, after a few more 
phrases had been interchanged, and, 
later, he, said to Kitty, as they were 
driving to a dinner at one of the 
embassies— 

* Skeffington tells me you must 
mark time for a bit. I'll help you. 
Shall we cut our engagements and go 
abroad ? ” ° 
* Certainly not,’ 





"she replied tartly. 
Then she laughed, ‘Go abroad with 
vou ? Honeymooning! Why we 
should be bared to death.” 

“At Nauheim e 

“T don’t want you at Nauheim. 
We may as well understand each 
other. l’ve had a fright. You needn’t 
imagine that I shall give you your 
it eedom——" 

* Why will you say such things ? ” 
he muttered. 

‘“ Because they are true,” 
swered defiantly. ‘“‘ You never cared 
for me; I soon found that out.” 

He felt her glance upon him, 
realised miserably that she wished 





she an- 
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him to deny what she had said, and 
his impotence to do so. He reflected 
for the thousandth time upon the 
similarity between his wife and Cry- 
stal Wride. In each raged the same 
wild spirit of jealousy, the same un- 
bridled tongue, the same mordant 
desire to wound. She continued bit- 
terly— 

‘But you know that once I cared 
for you. You don’t dare to deny 
that, do you?” 

“T don’t deny it. 
self!” | 

‘“ What exasperates me ts that you 
have never looked at our marriage 
from my point of view.” 

‘*T have tried to do so.” : 

‘* You understand men. How is it 
you know absolutely nothing of 
women ?” 

He shrugged, his shoulders:  re- 
membering that both Crystal and 
Dorothy had asked almost the same 
question. 

‘Shall I show you my point of 
view ?” 

‘“Now ? We shall be in Grosvenor 
Square in a minute or two.’ 

‘““A great deal: can be said in a 
minute or two. We are never alone 
except when we are driving out to 
dine.” She laughed shrilly. “What 
rows we have had in this brougham ! ” 
She laid her thin hand upon his arm; 
he could feel her fingers gripping his 
wrist, as she continued quickly, “I 
know just what you think of me, my 
darling Dick ; I can see myself plainly 
in your eyes. I ama har ”—she felt 
him winece—‘‘ and an actress, and 
false from my hair to the tips of the 
shoes which you think too small for 
my feet. I am inordinately vain, 
and I court the admiration and adu- 
lation of men whom you despise. 
There! That’s how you see me.” 

‘This is so unnecessary.” 

“Ts it ? Let_me tell you that you 
have made me what Tam. If you 
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had loved me I should have been a 
different woman. But I don’t be- 
lieve you ever loved any woman, 
unless it was that Fairfax girl who 
mysteriously disappeared.” 

With difficulty he restrained him- 
self. Dorothy’s name had not passed 
her lips for years. 

‘The world said at the time you 
jilted her, but I believe she jilted you. 
I hope she did. Anyway, I know that 
if anything happened to me, you 
would regard it as a happy release, 
and because of that I’m going to take 
extra care of myself. Nothing would 
become me in your eyes like the leav- 
ing of this life, but I’m not going to 
leave it. Unberufen !” 

Gasgoyne said no more, acutely 
sensible that his pity was genuine. 
The possibility of her death, a con- 
tingency never calculated, struck him 
with horror, because, instantly, he 
had perceived what it meant to 
Dorothy and himself and the boy ; 
the adjustment and regulation of three 
lives. Ever since his last interview 
with Dorothy he had thought steadily 
of reunion with her; he had told 
himself that the psychological mo- 
ment must come; that sooner or 
later she would need and claim his 
protection. But to leave his wife en- 
grossed in her own pleasures, able to 
enjoy her own life, was one thing, 
to abandon her when she was weak, 
to aggravate, possibly, that weak- 
ness into an acute disease struck 
him as dastardly. Like many very 
strong men, physical infirmity aroused 
his finest qualities. Now, he told 
himself, grimly, whatever happened 
he must stick to Kitty. 

And she would stick to him like a 
limpet, outlive him probably, for she 
had a will of Bessemer steel, and was 
quite likely to pursue health as dog- 
gedly as she had pursued pleasure. 
Well—-there remained ambition and 
work, 
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Fate ordained that business of 
political importance ‘took him _ to 
Winchester during term time. He 
wrote to Dorothy, warning her that he 
Was coming, expressing a wish that 
they should meet, if possible, but 
leaving the matter in her hands. She 
replied, saying that she would stay 
in her house, and run no risks. 

At Winchester Dick saw Heseltine, 
greeted him with geniality, was 
charmed to find an old friend, and, 
finally, considered an invitation to 
dine and pass the night beneath the 
old friend’s roof. _ 

"Why not ?” said Heseltine. 

“I will,” Dick replied, “‘ provided 
that we have the evening to our- 
selves.” 

** Mother always goes to bed early.”’ 

You live with your mother ? ”’ 

oe Yes.”’ 

‘““Bless me! I supposed Mrs. 
Heseltine—I heard there was a Mrs. 
Heseltine—was your wife.” 

‘“*T am a bachelor,” said Heseltine ; 
then he added, *“* My mother will be 
so pleased to meet you. We have 
spoken of you a thousand _ times 
and followed your meteoric career.”’ 

He laughed pleasantly. 

‘You might have looked me up, 
old Sobersides,”’ said Dick, squeezing 
his arm. 

“Tu quogue! Well, we won’t 
reproach each other. -It warms the 
cockles of my heart to see you again.” 

At dinner, alone with Heseltine 
and his mother, Dick became once 
more the Wykehamist, prattling of 
adventures in and out of college, 
using the college slang, the “ notions,”’ 
chaffing Heseltine as if they were boys 
with gowns tucked up, watching out 
for prefects in Meads. Mrs. Hesel- 
tine nodded, captivated by Dick’s 
easy manners, but presently she 
began to talk herself. 

“Tf I had known you were coming, 
Sir Richard, I should have asked Mrs. 
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Armine to meet you, our friend and 
neighbour.” 

‘“Mrs. Armine Gasgoyne 
sipped his wine to hide a slight con- 
fusion. , 

“Our friend and neighbour; the 
most charming.woman. Only a wall 
divides her little dining-room from 
ours.”’ | 

“You know her, 
Heseltine. 

“We have met, *” said Dick. He 
felt that Heseltine’s mild orbs were 
on him. He had quite recovered his 
composure, but he wondered what 
and how much Heseltine knew. Was 
Heseltine a very particular friend ? 

‘““Her boy is a great admirer of 
yours,” continued Heseltine; “and 
you know, it is very curious, but he 
reminds me of you.” 

‘‘ Of me ?”’ 

“Of what you were. 
drew me to him.” 

At once Mrs. Heseltine plunged into 
a panegyric of Dorothy, with here 
and there an insidious question. At 
each of these her son _ slightly 
blushed. His mother’s infirmity 
sometimes tried his patience sorely. 

‘Mrs. Armine is the most devoted 
mother, Sir Richard, and as a wife 
she must have been equally admir- 
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I think,” said 


It rather 


able. I suppose you knew Mr. 
Armine ? ” 

“No,” Dick replied. “I never 
met him.” 


‘* Mrs. Armine never mentions him, 
poor man, but they say in Win- 
chester és 

“Mother, the Winchester gossip 
won’t interest Sir Richard.” 

‘* But it does,’ said Dick. ‘* How 
rude of him to interrupt you, Mrs. 
Heseltine ! ” 

‘* Well, well, it is gossip, but, the 
Bishop’s wife told me that Mr. Armine 
had never received Christian burial.”’ 

‘**T believe that is true,’”’ said Dick 
gravely. 
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“In fact, one hardly dares mention 
it, but I was told by one of the canon’s 
wives, I think, that he was eaten Py 
Asiatic cannibals.” 


‘“‘Nowonder he is never mentioned.” | 


“Just so, I thought you would 
understand, but the silence has 
created a little mystery, as you may 
imagine, and that, together with the 
fact that she seems to have no rela- 
tions——”’ 

‘* Mother ! ” 

“Dear David, have we evef seen 
any of Mrs. Armine’s relations ? ”’ 

“*She has relations,” said Dick, 
curtly. “‘I used to know some of 
them. Stupid people! They rather 
cut Mrs. Armine because she would 
not marry the idiotic young lordling 
they had picked out for her.” 

* Really ; 
It has made her position here—er— 
embarrassing. A censorious world we 
live in, Sir Richard. For her sake, I 
should like to mention, if I may, that 
you have vouched for——’” 

Again Heseltine tried to stop the 
too garrulous tongue. 

*“ Mother, I am sure Sir Richard 
will agree with me that Mrs:-Armine 
needs no credentials other than her 
face and the life she has led amongst 
us.” 

“Exactly,” said Dick warmly. 
‘* And if she, out of mistaken pride, 
possibly, has chosen to keep silence 
the least we can do as her friends is to 
respect that silence.”’ 

Mrs. Haseltine closed her mouth 
with a sound approximating to a 
snap! Shortly afterwards she left 
the men to their coffee and cigars. 
Dick stared at the wall which divided 
him from Dorothy. She had sat in 
this very room, occupied the chair 
he was occupying; her presence 
seemed to suffuse itself like a subtle 
perfume. Then, through the thin 
cloud of tobacco smoke, he saw the 
blue eyes of MHeseltine fixed in 
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steady contemplation of his face. 
Dick turned to his host. | 

“An excellent cigar, Heseltine.”’ 

Heseltine nodded. 

“My mother,” he said abruptly, 
“is the kindest creature in the 
world. I should like you to believe 
that in her way she has silenced 
rather than provoked any gossip 
there may. have been about Mrs. 
Armine.”’ 

Dick puffed at his cigar, trying to 
divine why Heseltine had spoken so 
deliberately. 

““T am sure of that,’ he replied 
pleasantly. “One could not con- 
ceive of your mother, old chap, being 
other than a good sort. It has been 
delightful, this renewal of friendship. 
After all, the old friends, the old 
plaees, the old jokes, ‘are what bind 
us together. You must come to see 
me, and my wife, ” he added, after a 
slight pause. “We can always put 
you up, you know.” 

“But you will come back here, 
Gasgoyne ? ” 

““[ hope so; 
regular slave. 
your quiet life. 
hurly-burly.” 

“I. fit my little groove, and you 
fill the big place you have made for 
yourself. At times we may feel that 
we should like to stand in each other’s 
shoes, but Nature made our lasts, and 
Nature knows her business.” 

As he spoke he saw that Gasgoyne 
who had changed his chair after Mrs. 
Heseltine left the room, was staring 
at a framed photograph of Min; the 
one similar to that in Lady Curragh’s 
possession. , 

‘* Mrs. Armine’s boy,” said Hesel- 
tine. “I told you there was a look 
of you.” He rose, took the photo- 
graph, and placed:it in Dick’s hands. 

_“Sothereis. But I was a common 
type.” | 

You ? 


but I’m a slave, a 
Positively I envy you 
I’m. so sick of the 


Not in this country.” 


1 nai, — | 
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Heseltine replaced the photograph. 
After that the talk flowed pleasantly 
back into Meads and College Street. 
The name Armine was not mentioned 
again. | 

CHAPTER XV. 

Shortly after his visit to Winches- 
ter, Gasgoyne wrote to Dorothy tell- 
ing her of what had passed at the 
Heseltines. 

“Of course,” he added in conclu- 
sion, “ you will decide what you think 
is best, but it seems to me that in 
withdrawing so completely from your 
own world you have whetted rather 
than blunted the tongues of the gos- 
sips. At any rate, you admitted to 
the Heseltines that you knew me, 
which was wise. Is there any reason 
now why we should not meet occa- 
sionally ? Heseltine has begged me 
to visit him during the next May 
fly season. I should like to see 
something of the boy, who is often 
in my thoughts.” 


To this, after much consideration, - 


Dorothy replied, that, under cover of 
his friendship for Heseltine, the risk 
in seeing the boy occasionally might 
be considered too small to be taken 
seriously. But in her heart, Gas- 
goyne’s determination to invade her 
sanctuary filled her with fears. Her 
intelligence, the more acute as she 
grew older, told her that Dick was 
‘ behaving selfishly, and yet the ad- 
mission that he did think of his own 
son, that he wished to see him, was 
surely the most natural thing in the 
world. Lastly, she had faith in his 
ability and tact; the flair of the 
trained journalist. 

To make things easier, Heseltine 
had been given command of the house 
where Min boarded. Dick could run 
down to visit his friend, meet half a 
dozen boys, give a “‘ feed ”’ and a tip, 
and depart without arousing the 
smallest suspicions. | 

This happened several times during 
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the course of the next twelve months. 
Dick, as an old Wykehamist, sub- 
scribed munificently to college in- 
stitutions ; Winchester welcomed him 
with open arms as one of the most: 


distinguished of her sons. 


But Dorothy and he met but sel- 
dom. Upon the first occasion, it 
became plain to the woman that the 
man had accepted the situation. 
Dick spoke curtly of his wife. ‘‘ She 
has had a breakdown, you know; 
heart, but she’s keeping herself in 
cotton wool for the moment.”’ 

“Tf she should come here——-” 

““She won’t; Ill see to that.” 

“If she met Min.” 

“Nothing would happen.” 

‘“‘T have an idea that Mr. Heseltine 
suspects something.’’ | 

During these years Dorothy had 


‘come to regard David Heseltine as a 


firm friend, but now and again he 
puzzled her. She had fallen into the 
habit of consulting this philosopher 
whose quiet monotonous life formed 
such a contrast to Gasgoyne’s varied 
and variegated career. Time was 
—1in the old Helmingham days—when 
small beer had been esteemed the 
flattest beverage, now she had a 
palate for it. Even uninteresting 
people interested her, as 1f the demand 
for her sympathy had created the 
supply. Her life remained sweet, 
when it might have turned sour, be- 
cause its current percolated every- 
where, feeding and fed by other 
streams, ebbing and flowing placidly 
but never stagnant. 

Dick laughed when he heard Hesel- 
tine’s name. 

“Why, Heseltine can’t see an inch 
before his nose; he never could.”’ 

““He detected Min’s likeness to 
you.” . 

‘* Did he ? ” 

‘* We owe a great deal to the Hesel- 
tines,’’ said Dorothy. 

Indeed, such distinction as Noel 
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Armine achieved at Winchester was 
largely due to the influence and 
friendship of Heseltine. After the 
failure for the Navy, the boy began 
his first term at a great public school, 
afire with the resolution to mend his 
ways, to retrieve the ground he had 
lost. He understood vaguely that the 
money for an expensive education 
was part of an unexpected legacy. 
Dorothy said at the time, “ You 
know, Min, that I could not possibly 
have afforded to send you to Win- 
chester as a Commoner, and yur 
trustee might have insisted upon my 
choosing a less expensive school. I 
mention this because I expect you to 
make a special effort. Young as-you 
are, you are old enough to realise that 
in this world one gets nothing for 


nothing, and very little for sixpence. | 


That’s all.” 

The words did not root themselves 
very firmly. During Min’s first year 
at Winchester, it seemed as if the seed 
had fallen upon absolutely barren 
soil. Min became pre-eminent in 
games and a leader amongst the fags. 
His high spirits, his disregard of 
authority brought him endless punish- 
ment. He tried to work, but the in- 
fluence of his house before Heseltine 
took command of it was against sus- 
tained endeavour. Dorothy passed 
sleepless nights, you may be sure, but 
always Hesceltine assured her that the 
boy “ would come out ail right in 
the end.” The tutor based this as- 
surance upon Min’s love for Dorothy 
and his genuine remorse at causing 
her unhappiness. Meantime, he 
undertook the breaking of this wild 
colt, although the young animal had 
no idea of how slowly and carefully 
the lunging and biting were accom- 
plished. For MHeseltine’s methods 
were unostentatious. But his slightly 
derisive smile became at times a 
burden upon the mind and memory. 
Wykehamists admitted the impossi- 
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bility of humbugging him. At the end 
of Min’s third term, he showed Hesel- 
tine, with enormous pride, a silver 
cup he had won against competitors 
older and bigger than himself. Hesel- 
tine glanced at the cup and then at 
the triumphant Min, who had been 
reported as ‘* unsatisfactory, indolent, 
and grossly careless’ by his mathe- 
matical master, mathematics—let it 
be said—being the subject in which 
the boy had displayed marked ability. 

‘* Not bad, sir,” said the jubilant 
Min. ‘My mother will be rather 
bucked about this.” 

“Will she ?”? murmured Hesel- 
tine; then, smilingly, he added, 
thoughtfully, “I’m sure Susan Jud- 
kins thinks you a very fine fellow 
indeed.”’ 

Min had the grace to blush, and 
when he showed his trophy to Dorothy. 
he muttered sheepishly, “I wish I 
had done better in that beastly 
algebra.”’ 

Behind Heseltine’s back, very small 
boys indulged in such withering sar- 
casm as, “ Old Hazel is tied to his 
mammy’s apron-strings,’” because 
mother and son were seen walking to- 
gether in Meads, when other masters 
were playing racquets or fives, but one 
June afternoon Min heard Heseltine 
refuse a days trout-fishing on the 
plea that he had promised to take 
his mother for a drive. The amazed 
Min protested: “I say, sir, there’s a 
splendid lot of fly on the water ; you 


_won’t have a better chance this year.”’ 


To this Heseltine replied drily, 
‘*You’re devoted to your mother, 
aren’t you, Noel ?”’ 

*“ Why, yes, sir, but 
“And so am I to miiiie. It’s a 
bond between us. There are lots of 
trout, but few mothers. Run along!” 
Min, however, moved off very 
slowly, and the next time an allusion 
was made in his hearing to Heseltine 
and apron-strings, the speaker—much 
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to his indignation—had his arm 
savagely twisted. 

After a couple of years had passed 
it became more and more evident 
that Gasgoyne’s affection for his son 
was fructifying. Min, on his side, 
had developed a sort of hero-worship 
of the celebrity, who treated him with 
unvarying kindness and a familiarity 
untainted by patronage. Dick, 
warned by Dorothy, was equally 
friendly with the other Wykehamists, 
but Min divined that he was the 
favourite. He had the modesty to 
attribute the great man’s generosity 
partly, at least, to the fact that he 
had been Dorothy’s old friend, and 
he wondered why these old friends 
met so seldom, and never in the 
presence of others. 

‘He is awfully decent to me, be- 
cause he likes you, mother,” he said 
one day to Dorothy. | 

“Sir Richard hikes you for your- 
self, Min.” 

He had hoped that she would speak 
frankly, but her silence intimidated 
him (about the only thing that did), 
and possibly he divined suffering 
and disappointment beneath a smooth 
skin and behind clear eyes. Min was 


now seventeen and approaching man- 


hood rapidly. 

During that summer term an inci- 
dent occurred. The young man dis- 
covered what the boy had been too 
blind to see, to wit, that Dorothy 
had made concrete sacrifices for his 
sake. One day he remembered with 
vividness a cross of handsome dia- 
monds which she had inherited from 
her mother. 

“You never wear your cross,” he 
said. 

“Don’t I?’ Dorothy — smiled. 
‘* Well, Min, you are old enough to 
know that I sold it.” 

“Sold it! Why?” 

She hesitated for a moment ; then, 
with a slight flush, she said quietly, 
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‘* To pay my debt to Mr. Williamson.”’ 

The colour died out of her cheeks 
and flamed in the young man’s. 

“Did you sell the ‘Cries’ to pay 
my school bills ? ”’ 

The ‘ London Cries,” a fine set of 
thirteen prints, used to hang in the 
drawing-room. When they disap- 
peared other and less valuable prints. 
took their place, and Min was made 
to understand that Dorothy had been 
playing ‘* swops.”’ 

“Yes; they had to go too.” 

** Oh, mother ! ” 

He kissed her, and murmured a 
few tender words, but, doing so, re- 
membered what Heseltine had said 
when he failed tor the Navy about 
kisses and words being cheap. 

A fortnight afterwards Dick Gas- 
goyne came to Winchester to see the 
Eton match, held that year at Win- 
chester. Min took part in this tre- 
mendous contest, in which for the first 
time in many seasons Winchester won 
a glorious victory. He played a very 
useful innings, and was almost em- 
braced by Heseltine, who quite aban- 
doned his usual chill composure. 


Then Gasgoyne, taking Min aside, 


told him he was going to present him 
with a gun. 

‘*Go to Purdey’s and have yourself 
measured for one of the best.”’ 

‘* How awfully generous of you!” 

Dick laughed, delighted with the 
young fellow’s eager face. 

‘* And I shall give you some shoot- 
ing. Hullo! what’s up ?”’ 

His quick eye had detected a pass- 
ing cloud, succeeded by a vivid flush. 

‘Sir Richard, I suppose you’d 
think me a beast if I asked you for— 
for the money instead ? ”’ 

“Eh? Money? £You’re not in 
debt, are you? Tell me.” 

‘Yes, horribly.” 

‘You young rascal ! 

‘*“To my mother.” 

Dick’s face cleared, but his thick, 
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To whom ? ” 
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dark brows expressed interrogation. 

Hurriedly, yet haltingly, Min ex- 
plained, reciting the facts about the 
sale of the diamond cross and the 
“Cries.” Gasgoyne nodded. Then 
he laid his hand upon Min’s shoulder. 

““Purdey charges about sixty 
guineas for one of his best guns. 
If I send you a cneques what will 
you do?” 

‘* Spend it on diamonds.” 

‘“Um! I think we’d better buy 
those diamonds together, and do a 
play at the same time. What do you 
say : Pea 

This programme was carried out at 
the beginning of the summer holli- 
days, Lady Gasgoyne being absent at 
the time. Min came back to Win- 
chester with a fine diamond ring jn 
his pocket. He had to explain every- 
thing to Dorothy, and said at the end, 
with a gay laugh, ‘“‘ You see, Mumsie, 
my old gun will do jolly well for the 
next five years. Let me slip on the 
ring and wish you everything good 
under heaven.” 

She kissed him, murmuring, “‘ My 
dear son, my dear, dear son.” 

As he grew older, he talked more 
and more openly with Dorothy upon 
subjects which revealed his maturing 
ideas and judgments. Since the fa- 
mous affair with Nellie, he had adored 
half a score of charmers. 
encouraged in him a chivalrous ideal 
of woman. But one day, to her ex- 
treme dismay, he began to talk of 
illicit Jove and its consequences. 
Long before, when he was a small boy, 
he had asked, a propos of some pas- 
sage in English history, “ Mumsie, 
what is a natural son?” To this 
Dorothy replied, categorically, “A 
natural son, Min, is a child whose 
father and mother have never been 
properly married.’ Min, at that time 
absolutely innocent, had digested this 
information for at least a minute be- 
fore he said, with a quip which indi- 
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cated his sense of humour, “‘ Why 
aren’t they called unnatural sons ? ”’ 

But a child of ten can be pushed 
gently from thin ice or be forbidden 
to approach it. With a young man 
of seventeen questions must be met 
squarely. 

_During the following holidays they 
ascended the hill crowned with trees 
which rises to the south-west of Win- 
chester. Below lay the ancient town 
slightly obscured by haze and mist, 
out of which crept the Itchen, that 
silvery stream beloved by anglers. 
Upon the other side of the city, 
silhouetted against the evening sky, 
black and sinister, the tower of the 
county gaol frowned grimly upon the 
soft red brick houses at its base. 
That morning at eight*o’clock a 
woman had been hanged for the mur- 
der of her baby. The case, a cause 
celébre, engrossed the sympathy and 
pity of all England. Desperate efforts 
had been made to obtain a reprieve, 
but the Home Secretary, fortified by 
the support of the judge who tried 
the wretched woman, remained inex- 
orable. Dorothy saw Min’s eyes rest- 
ing upon the tower, and guessed his 
thoughts. 

“What beasts there are in the 
world ? ” 

“Don’t think of her as a beast,”’ 
she whispered. 

“Her? Iwas thinking of the man 
who betrayed her, of the man who 
escapes Scot free! Id like to kill 
him—with my own hand.” 

As before, she was vouchsafed a 
glimpse of Crystal. These gusts of 
passion were rare with Min, and there- 
fore the more impressive. 

‘ [Tf anybody belonging to me were 
treated like that——” 

‘“ My dear Min, you musn’t get so 


excited.” 
‘“T can’t help it, Mother. Why, 
you look quite scared. It’s the 


injustice of it that maddens me. Is 
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there one Jaw for women and another 
law for men ? ” 

‘Yes,’ said Dorothy — slowly. 
‘“* Eastern women understand that 
better than us. The purity of the 
race lies in the hands of the women, 
and a violation of that purity is a 
greater offence in a woman than in a 
man.” 

She spoke dreamily, giving utter- 
ance to an opinion often and 
carefully considered, not remember- 
ing for the moment the particular 
instance of Min’s birth. 

‘It would be easier for you to for- 
give the man in such a case as that,”’ 
he indicated the gaol, “rather than 
the woman ?” 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘* T am surprised.” 

A new note in his voice challenged 
her attention. ‘Perhaps for the first 
time she regarded him as a man, and 
as such one who was entitled to an 
opinion which he would not lightly 
relinquish. Then, in full flood, the 
significance of the subject in the 
mouth of Crystal’s child almost swept 
her away. 

‘“He went away and left her,” 
continued Min, scarlet with indigna- 
tion, “and he was not an ignorant 
man. Some people would call him 
a gentleman. A _ gentleman ‘a 

“Tf he didn’t—know i 

“‘ That aggravates it. He ought to 
have known. And you, of all the 
women in the world, you defend 
him.” 

“* Min, you are too young and too 
inexperienced to throw stones; and 
what makes it worse in your case, is 
that you are such a good shot.” 

She touched his arm, smiling pathe- 
tically, but he still regarded her 
frowningly, wondering why even the 
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best of women was so hard upon her 
own sex. 

‘It’s lucky the baby is dead,” he 
muttered. “That was the kindest 
thing the mother could do to it, to 
murder it!” 

** Don’t say that !” 

He gazed at her in astonishment ; 
her eyes were wet, her finely-formed 
fingers trembled. In a vague fashion 
he apprehended trouble, some dark 
shadow behind this gracious, tender 
figure. Regarding her, he began to 
stammer, ‘“‘ Why, Mother, what is it ? 
Surely you agree with me. In our 


- civilisation, what place is there for a 


basely-born child, the son of a gentle- 
man and some wretched waif?” 
She answered him slowly, weighing 


each word, trying to speak imper- 


sonally, to throw the fine dust of 
generalities into the artless eyes look- 
ing into hers. 

‘* There is a place here for such, my 
son; a place that can be filled 
worthily, in spite of all its dis- 
abilities. And Nature is sometimes 
kinder to these poor love-children ; 
often they are stronger, healthier, 
more beautiful than the others. I 
have heard my father say so.” 

Of late years, she had spoken several 
times of her father to the boy, de- 
scribing his life and his indefatigable 
labours on behalf of the poor and in- 
firm, but she had kept secret his 
name, or, rather, she had cut off the 
Fairfax, leaving the Middleton, his 
second name, which he had never used.. 

* All the same,” replied Min, after 
a pause, “if it were me, I’d sooner be 
dead.” 

He rose abruptly, and moved a few 
paces away, turning his back upon 
the woman who gazed after him with 
troubled, mournful eyes. 


(To be continued.) 
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A ZIGZAG RAMBLE THROUGH SPAIN 


By AN JIMPRESSIONIST 


haunted country, and is but 

little visited by the accredited 

traveller and globe-trotter, that 
is a mistake on their part. For it is 
a land replete with interest, and con- 
tains many scenes of such wild, poetic 
grandeur that they appeal strongly 
to those who can respond to the call 
that nature makes upon them to 
appreciate her in her sterner moods. 
Besides, the whole region is still so 
full of the glamour of historic incident 
and the spirit of old romance that 
Time seems to have passed over it 
with folded wing, and thus given it an 
archaic charm which is peculiarly its 
own, and which greatly enhances the 
pleasure of a visit to it. 

Meanwhile, when setting out on this 
zigzag ramble, I made the smiling 
valley of Aranjuez my first objective- 
point, because (coming down from 
France) it is the nearest beauty-spot 
to the Pyrenean frontier, and is on 
every count a most interesting part 
at which to make a short stay. In its 
midst stands the ancient palace of 
Aranjuez, which has been the summer 
residence of many reigning sovereigns, 
from Ferdinand and Isabella down- 
wards, and 1s still, notwithstanding 
its architectural deficiencies, fair to 
see. In short, with its background of 
hills, its magnificent belt of woodland, 
and its sparkling river, it is most 
happily situated in every respect, 
while the surrounding gardens, with 
their tree-shaded walks, their nightin- 
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gales, their fountains and their flowers, 
form such a bright and glowing pic- 
ture that it would seem as if nature 
and art had both combined to render 
it beautiful. | 

In strong contrast to this fairy spot, 
during a considerable part of the way 
between it and Lerida (my next halt- 
ing place) the route lay through a 
very dreary region—consisting partly 
of heath and partly of marshland, and 
presenting such a waste uncultivated 
appearance that it looks just like a 
fragment of primeval wildness which 
had been left forgotten and unre- 


claimed in the midst of civilisation. 


It is, in truth, a most singular tract, 
so bleak, barren and featureless that 
it would require to-be described by 
privatives rather than positives, and 
so utterly without sound or move- 
ment of any kind that it 1s hike a piece 
of dead nature, and suggests the 
apparition of life rather than life 
itself. Moreover, in some parts of it 
there is no sign of human habitation 
for miles around, and no sight or sound 
of any living thing—neither rustle of 
leaf, nor. song of bird, nor hum of 
insect—only the unbroken stillness in 
which there_really seems to be some-. 
thing uncanny, when one pauses to 
listen to it. 

And yet this wild moorland, though 
there is no relief to its harsh, for- 
bidding aspect, arrests and draws at- 
tention to itself as fairer and more 
commonplace scenes could never do. 
We surrender ourselves willingly to its 
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by a belt of luxuriant foliage, a 
visit to it forms a most enjoy- 
able and in one sense a_ unique 
experience. 

On the way to Alicante I passed 
many interesting villages and towns, 
among others Alcoy, which Is very curt- 
ously placed in a deep hollow, while 
the houses on the precipitous sides of 
the encircling hills apparently occupy 
such a very insecure position that at a 
little distance it seems as if they must 
tumble down into the ravine beneath. 

The country hereabouts is_ ex- 
tremely rocky and mountainous, and 
in some parts the scenery is so grand 
and imposing that it would require 
the genius of Salvator Rosa to depict 
it adequately. Everywhere, too, it is 
of a kind that stimulates thought and 
furnishes the imagination with a 
fresh background to work upon. 
Moreover, to each separate scene a 


certain foreign element has been im-— 


parted, which differentiates it from 
the scenery elsewhere, and especially 
from that of England. For there is 
no part of Europe where the British 
traveller feels himself so far from 
home as in Spain, although the dis- 
tance between the two countries 1s so 
comparatively inconsiderable. How- 
ever, that only adds to the charm of 
the tour. For variety has been de- 
fined as ‘“‘the spice of life,’ and it 
certainly is so. 

Although Alicante could not be 
called a handsome city, as it has many 
points of interest, and as there is no 
statute of limitations against time for 
the tourist, 1t must not be omitted 
from his itinerary. For it lies amid 
hills which are remarkable for their 
extreme ruggedness, and its old castle, 
crowning a rock four hundred feet 
above the bay, though it has now 
sunk into a peaceful ivy-clad repose, 
was once a celebrated stronghold of 
defence against the Moors, and still 
holds its own against the ravages of 
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time. Besides, the climate of Ali- 
cante is so perfect, and the air so balmy 
and benignant, that while breathing 
it the stranger within its gates feels 
as if existence had acquired a new 
charm, and as if all the discords of Jife 
had been resolved into harmony for 
the time being. 

For all these reasons, while wander- 
ing through the more remote parts 
of this little-visited land, the travel- 
ler soon discovers that Spain is a 
country of many phases and striking 
contrasts. Within its limits he finds, 
here, a modern town looking up-to- 
date in every respect ; there, an an- 
cient city of medieval aspect, with 
frowning palaces and lofty towers, 
and so freighted with historic mem- 
ories that the voice of the past is 
never silent in it; and again, in the 
heart of the country, or dotting the 
lonely mountain side, he comes upon 
quaint little villages—old and grey— 
which have stood apart.for centuries, 
unnoticed and forgotten in the on- 
ward rush of progress and civilisation, 
but which are still interestmg as 
relics of a bygone age, while, at the 
same time they always seem so com- 
plementary to the scenes in which 
they are found, that they could not 
be dispensed with without artistic 
loss. , 

When I reached Granada, it took 
my fancy captive at once—and no 
wonder. For, with its background 
of snowy mountains, its red towers, 
its Alhambra, and its many curious 
buildings, it is a new experience, and 
certainly marks an epoch. For my- 
self, it at once recalled to my mind 
Moore’s poem about Bendemere’s 
Stream, with its nightingales and its 
roses. For Granada ts literally em- 
bowered in roses, and the nightingales 
sing there so sweetly “all the day 
long ’’ that every sense is thus plea- 
santly ministered to for the time 
being. The views it ccmmands, too, 
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THE LAND WHERE QUEEN VICTORIA REIGNS 


difficult. The town is encircled by 
the glittering Guadilvan (signifying 
““deep stream ’’) a river of varying 
moods, which carries the eye most 
pleasantly onwards by means of its 
numerous bends ‘and curves, and the 
grace and beauty of their development. 

The journey to and from Ronda is 
very enjoyable also, because of the 
ever-changing scenes through which 
you pass on the way ; sylvan villages, 
which, with their palm-shaded sur- 
roundings, wear an almost Oriental 
aspect ; frowning precipices of such 
apparently unfathomable depth that 
it is positively frightful to look down 
into them; and, again, passes so 
stern and wild, and where the forces 
of untrammelled nature appear to 
express themselves so exactly as they 
did from the first, that they seem to 
carry the mind back to the beginning 
of things, and the mythical dream- 
Jand of an earlier world. 


one fair spot to another, the convic- 
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tion is borne in irresistibly on the 
mind of the traveller that he could not 
possibly have selected a more interest- 
ing part of the world for his holiday 
tour than this terra incognita, especi- 
ally if he visits it while the sun is 
shining over the land, and Nature at 
her best is making the world beau- 
tiful by her most perfect results of 
leaf, flower and blade. For, in addi- 
tion to other things, as all the remoter 
parts: indicated are thickly sprinkled 
with old historic buildings and ruins, 
and as each of these ancient tenements 
has its own legend or _ tradition 
attaching to it, the connecting link 
between the past and the present, 
when thus supplied, strikes a chord 
which brings them into harmony, | 
and seems to deepen the import and 
interest of both. My: advice, there- 
fore, to all who are in search of new 
experiences, and who would fain 


tread unhackneyed and untrodden 
Thus, while wandering here, from — 
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THE LETTER 


- By ROBERT BIRKMYRE. 


HE wind and the rain 

. Once flew here together, 
With a pit-pat-pane, 
From a Garden in Spain, 


tad 


In windy weather. 


With a letter that sighs on the wind as it goes: 
*‘O dear little, sweet little Darling of Dreams, 

We come overseas from the Queen of the Rose, 

A sweet little, dear little blossom that blows, 

And weeps all its petals beside the clear streams, 
Aad sighs for your love where it lingers and blows, 
So lonely and loveless where Love never grows, 
Ah, send but a smile, little Darling of Dreams 

To a sweet little, dear little, sad little Rose! ”’ 


The wind and the rain 
With Love flew together, 
Far over the main 

To a Garden in Spain, 

In wintry weather. 
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THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


preferred to meet the unknown 
woman in the presence of a witness, 
rather than to risk a private interview 
with her. 

The two officers found the saloon 
occupied by a young woman of ruddy 
complexion and undeniable good 
looks, who smiled pleasantly on the 
Captain and had the air of being 
entirely at home. 

‘*“ What does this mean,’’ demanded 
the Captain, in his severest tone. 
““Have you had the impudence to 


stow yourself away, and to steal a 


passage aboard my ship ? ” 

‘Certainly I stowed myself away, 
sir,” replied the girl. ‘“‘ Consider- 
ing that I had less than a shilling of 
money, how was I to. get back to 
London without stowing myself 
away ? I don’t want to find fault, 
but I must say that the way your 
ship is overrun with rats is simply dis- 
graceful. Why on earth don’t you 
poison them ? ” 

‘Never mind the rats,” said Stry- 
ker. ‘‘ Do you admit that you are a 
stowaway ?”’ 

‘Don’t be a silly!’ answered the 
girl. ‘‘ What’s the use of my ad- 
mitting what is as plain as the nose 
on your face ?”’ 

Now Captain Stryker’s nose was 
precisely his one feature in whtch hg 
lacked confidence. He had an uneasy 
feeling that its redness, which was 
purely the result of exposure to 
weather, might be mistaken for a 
symptom of over-indulgence in 
alcohol, a vice from which he was 
entirely free; and it was understood 
among his acquaintances that it was 
indiscreet to mention noses in his 
presence. 

“IT don’t want any of your impu- 
dence,” said the Captain fiercely. 
‘“ You’ve come aboard my ship with- 
out permission, and without paying 
your passage. Do you know what I 
ought to do with you ?”’ 
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“Certainly, Captain!” said the 
young woman, with a smile. ‘“‘ You 
ought to give me a good breakfast, 
and a room where I can have a wash, 
anddomy hair. But bring the break- 
fast first, for I haven’t had anything 
to eat except sandwiches for the last 
two days and I’m hungry enough to 
eat salt pork.” _ 

‘Young woman,” exclaimed Stry- 
ker, shaking his forefinger at her, 
‘you try any more of your infpudence 


‘on me and you'll get my temper up.: 


Have you got any money with you ? ” 

‘IT told you I had about a bob, 
but it’s Spanish silver, and I don’t 
suppose it will be any good in Eng- 
land. [ll give it to you if you want 
it. You can have a hole made 
through it, and wear it round your 
neck to remember me by.” 

‘You can keep your silver,” cried 
the indignant Captain, “and you 
can wofk your passage, same as any 
other stowaway.” 

The girl laughed. ‘“ How am I 
going to work it ?”’ she asked. “ You 
can’t make a girl do sailor work, and 
you can’t make her go and live among 
the men. I don’t mind sweeping 
out your room now and then, and 
perhaps sewing on a button or two, 
but as for working my passage, you 
know as well as I do that it’s non- 
sense to talk about it.” 

‘**Can you cook ?’’ demanded the 
Captain. 

‘* Never cooked but once in my life, 
sir,’ replied the girl, ‘‘and then I 
poisoned the other two girls I cooked 
for by trying to make an Irish stew 
in a copper kettle that hadn’t been 
scoured for a year.” 

“What did you do when you were 
ashore ?”’ asked the Captain. ‘‘ And 
what made you stow yourself away ? ”° 

‘IT was a'sales-lady in a shop in 
Tottenham Court Road, and I came 
to Monte Video to marry a young 
man. Only I found he was married 
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when I got there, and not wishing to 
demean myself by asking him for 
money, I came aboard this ship with- 
out any.” 

** Very well,” said Stryker. ‘ You'll 
find that you’ve got to work your 
passage, and as soon as I can make up 
my mind how you're to do it, you'll 
have to turn to.”’ 

‘“Come, Captain,” exclaimed the 
girl, pettishly, “‘don’t be a silly, 
there’s a dear. You know as well as 
I dd that there isn’t any work for me 
to do. You’ve got to take me as a 
passenger, and you can’t help your- 
self. So, please don’t be disagree- 
able, and please let me have my 
breakfast at once. I do hope you’ve 
got good bacon !” 

Captain Stryker summoned the 
steward, and told him to give the 
young woman her breakfast. “ You 
can wash in that room over there,”’ 
he said to her, pointing to a vacant 
cabin. “I expect you to stop below 
until further orders, and to keep out 
of the sight of everybody till I see 
you again.” 

““T knew all the time you were a 
dear,” said the girl, “‘ and that your 
bark was ever so much worse than 
your bite. Don’t be long about com- 
ing back to see me, for after I’ve had 
breakfast and made myself tidy I 
shall want to come on deck. I’ve 
always doted on being at sea.”’ 

During the entire interview, Mr. 
Jones had not said a single word. He 
had looked at the girl from time to 
time, but had carefully avoided catch- 
ing her eye. From his manner Cap- 
tain Stryker decided that his mate 
had taken a strong dislike to the 
stowaway. 

The girl withdrew to her cabin, and 
Captain Stryker and Mr. Jones re- 


turned to the deck, where they held a _ 


conference as to what was to be done 
with her. 
‘‘She’s right enough when she says 
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that I can’t set her to do sailor’s 
work,” said the captain. “And 
she’s right when she says that it’s 
clean impossible for me to send her 
forrard to live with the men. You 
see that, Mr. Jones, don’t you ? ” 

“Tt don’t take more than two eyes 
to see it,” replied the mate. “ Fancy 
her aloft reefing topsails, or slushing 
down the t’gallant mast! Id sooner 
see the blue monkeys that the car- 
penter always sees after he’s been 
ashore for a week, than to see any such 
awful sight as that.” 

“Then,” pursued Stryker, ‘“‘on 
the other hand, I can’t have her 
living in the saloon as a passenger. 
It would come out as soon as we got 
to London that I brought a young 


woman home from Monte Video with 


me, and Mrs. Stryker would have her 
opinion of my conduct. I tell you, 
Mr. Jones, that if my wife should 
come to hear of any such thing, 
there’d be daybreak to westward.” 

“If the young woman can’t live 
forrard, and you won’t have her aft,” 
said Mr. Jones, “you might put her 
in the long boat with the pigs. She’d 
be considerable crowded, but the 
pigs wouldn’t hurt her, and she’d 
find them sort of warming on cold 
nights.” 

‘Put a woman to live with pigs!” 


exclaimed Stryker in astonished in- 


dignation. “Mr. Jones, I never 
thought to live to hear you make any 
such proposal. Don’t mention it 
again, or I shall be offended.” 

‘‘ Then,” said the mate, “ consider- 
ing that she can’t live either forrard 
or aft, nor yet amidships with the 
pigs, the only thing for you to do 1s 
to heave her overboard. If you did 
it after dark nobody would know 
anything about it, except you and 
me, and perhaps the steward, and 
there wouldn’t be much danger of 
your being found out.”’ 

‘““Mr. Jones, you’ve certainly taken 
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Mrs. Stryker had placed in his valise 
when he was last in London. 

‘’'You’re a perfect love !”’ exclaimed 
the stowaway, as she took the comb. 
“*T can see that we’re going to be the 
best of friends.”’ 

‘‘ Not if you sing out in that way,”’ 
replied the Captain, “and let the 
_ whole ship’s company know that you 
are aboard. I told you to keep 
quiet, and I meant what I said.”’ 

“All right, Captain,’’ replied the 
girl, ‘““I won’t do it again. Only 
you might as well understand first 
as last that I’m not going to stop 
down here. I’m going on deck just 
as soon as I get my hair done, and I 
know you'll be glad to see me enjoy- 
Ing myself.” 

‘*Young woman,” said Stryker 
solemnly, “‘I don’t know your hame 
yet, and I don’t know anything about 
you, except that you’ve stowed your- 
self away. I don’t object to your 
having a good time, only I want you 
to know that I’m a married man, 
and when my wife hears that Ive 
brought you over as a passenger here 
in this saloon, and that you’ve been 
enjoying yourself, I shall be in 
trouble.” 

“Oh, PH make it all right with Mrs. 
Stryker when I get to know her,”’ re- 
plied the girl cheerfully. “Ill tell 
her what a kind old soul you have 
been to me, and she’ll think all the 
more of you for it. If you want to 
know my name, it’s Miss Scott, Miss 
Kate Scott, and there ain’t a soul 
living that can say a word against 
my character.” 

‘“T suppose,” said Stryker, “ that 
I'll have to let you stop here. Mr. 
Jones, my mate, recommended me to 
have you thrown overboard, but I 
told him that I couldn’t do that.” 

“Is he the ugly old chap who was 
with you down here a little while 
ago ?” asked the girl. 

TJceis,ma’am,”’ replied the Captain. 
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‘‘Then you can tell him he’s a 
horrid old bear, and I hate him 
already,’ said Miss Scott. 

*T really wouldn’t say that if I 
were you,” said Stryker. ‘‘ Mr. Jones 
may be a little rough, and he may 
have taken a dislike to you, but he’s a 
good man in the main.” 

‘“Now, Captain,’ remarked the 
girl, giving a final glance at the mirror, 
“I'm ready for breakfast, and after 
I’ve had breakfast, I’ll come on deck 
and have a walk with you. Just be 
good and tell me_that you won’t 
scold, for I don’t want to do anything 
that will displease you if I can help 
it.’ 

 That’s all right. my dear!” re- 
plied the Captain. ‘* You’re here and 
you've got to stop here till we get to 
port. What can’t be cured must be 
endured, as the hymn says, and I'll 
try to make the best of it.” 

‘A little later the stowaway made 
her appearance on deck, followed by 
the steward, bringing the Captain’s 
deck chair. She sat down near the 
weather rail, and requested the Cap- 
tain to summon Mr. Jones to talk 
to her, as she did not wish to be left 
alone, and, moreover, desired to make 
the mate’s acquaintance. “If he’s 
a bear,’’she remarked, “I’m just the 
one to tame him, and I’m going to 
have a try at it.” 

Mr. Jones obeyed the request to 
come and entertain Miss Scott with 
apparent reluctance. He was not 
given much to conversation, but he 
was a good listener, and as the girl 
talked incessantly, and smiled on him 
in her most affable manner, he seemed 
to endure the situation with consider- 
able resignation. 

During the rest of the passage Miss 
Scott spent nearly the whole of each 
day on deck, except when the weather 
compelled her to remain below. She 
was always cheerful, and Captain 
Stryker found her companionship a 
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do what I ‘ask him, no matter what 
it is.” | 

The Captain sought out Mr. Jones, 
and earnestly entreated him to marry 
Miss Scott, and so extricate his com- 
mander from what promised to be a 
most painful situation. The mate lis- 
tened in silence, and when the Captain 
paused, he replied in a very few words. 

‘Captain Stryker, I’ve been with 
you going on for fifteen years, and I 
never yet hesitated when you gave an 
order. If so be that you tell me to 
‘marry the girl, I’m ready. I never 
shirked danger yet, and I’m not going 
to begin now.” 

Captain Stryker was highly de- 
lighted with the success of his plan, 
and the very afternoon of the day of 
the arrival of the. Robert Carter in 
port Mr. Jones and Miss Scott were 
married at the registry office—Mr. 
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Jones having previously made his will, 
and asked the Captain to see that, in 
case of his death, he should be buried 
in the churchyard of St. George’s- 
in-the-East. It was Mr. Jones’ firm 
belief that no man in his senses ever 
married without first making a will, 
and the Captain was too anxious to 
have the wedding ceremony over to 
argue with the bridegroom. 

As the happy pair left the registry 
office, Captain Stryker, wiping away 
a grateful tear, told them that he 
would never cease to bless them for 
their noble self-sacrifice in his behalf. 

““Garn,” said Mrs. Jones gaily, 
relapsing into her native Whitechapel 
dialect. “You are an old goose. 
Why, Mr. Jones and I were engaged 
before we had been a week at sea. I 
told you I’d tame that bear, and it 
didn’t take me long to do it.” 


THE KING OF THE WIND 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


With a swirl and a twirl 
Is the wind in a whirl 
As the King of the Air awakes, 
And it flies thro’ the skies 
Like a spirit unwise 
When the Monarch his sceptre shakes. 


It hurries and scurrles, 

And just as it buries 
Its wing-weary self in a vale, 

Off it goes in the throes 

Of the breath-laden blows 
Of the King who unheeds its wail. 


. And it weeps as it sweeps 
Thro’ the valleys and steeps 
For ever and ever again, 
With a mind that is blind 
' From attempting to find 
Some escape from its King’s domain ! 
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for bringing the blocks of stone 
into place, and then twenty years to 
quarry the stone and transport it 
across the Nile and the valley. The 
stone-cutters worked all the year, 
and during the three months’ inunda- 
tion, when farming was at a stand- 
still, the entire rural population 
turned out, and helped Cheaps with 
his tomb. They did this year after 
year for thirty years, until they had 
piled up 2,300,000 blocks of stone, 
each containing forty cubic feet. 

Herodotus discovered some large 
hieroglyphics on the face of the 
Pyramid and asked the guide for a 
translation. It is now supposed that 
the guide could not read. Any one 
with an education or any social stand- 
ing wouldn’t have been a guide, even 
in that remote period. But this 
guide wanted to appear to be earning 
his salary and be justified in demand- 
ing a tip, so he said that the inscrip- 
tion told how much garlic the la- 
bourers had consumed while at work, 
and how much these had cost. Hero- 
dotus put it all down in his note-book. 

“How much did they spend for 
gailic ?”’ he asked, poising his pencil. 

The guide waited a moment, so 
his imagination could get a running 
start, and then he replied, “ They 
cost 1,600 talents of silver.” 

Now, that sum in talents is equi- 
valent, under modern computation, 
to 350,000 English pounds. Think 
of £350,000 worth of garlic! Ima- 
gine the bouquet that permeated the 
desert when one hundred thousand 
men, who had been eating garlic, 
began to call for more bricks and 
mortar ! 

Herodotus told his story and got 
away with it. By the time the next 
letter-writing traveller came along, 
a good many centuries later, the outer 
casing of the Pyramid had_ becn 
stripped off and the inscription had 
disappeared. His story has stood 
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merely because he was ahead of the 
rest of us and saw the marks with his 
own eyes and had them translated 
by a sixpenny guide. But can you 
believe that a great monarch would 
devote thirty years and _ sacrifice 
thousands of lives putting up a colossal 
sepulchre, and then set aside the most 
valuable space of this glorious monu- 
ment for telling how much onions and 
garlic had been fed to the help ? 

' Marco Polo, Mark Twain, and all 
the other great travellers of history 
love to tell us “tall ones” once in a 
while, but the garlic story by Hero- 
dotus will doubtless remain as a 
record performance for a long time to 
come. 

Cheops was possibly the most 
successful contractor in history al- 
though he must have worked one 
hundred thousand men in the build- 
ing of the great Pyramid, as related 
by Herodotus, and that he devoted 
thirty years to the undertaking. 
During all that time he never had a 
strike or even a clash with the walking 
delegate. The eight-hours’ day was 
unknown, and no one dreamed of such 
a thing as an arbitration committee. 
All he had to do was to give orders, 
and the entire population obeyed him. 
Everybody worked but Cheops. He 
didn’t even pay salaries. It is true 
that in a spirit of generosity he set 
out a free lunch for the labourers— 
£350,000 in garlic and onions. 

Nowadays visitors go out to the 
Pyramids by. tramcar. For some 
reason we had the notion, doubtless 
shared by many who have not been 
there, that to get to the Pyramids 
one simply rides through Cairo and 
out on the flat desert. As a matter 
of fact, the great Pyramid at Ghizeh, 
its two smaller companions and the 
Sphinx, are on a rocky plateau five 
miles to the west of the city. There 
isa bee-line road across the lowlands. 
It isa wide and graded thoroughfare, 
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Sphinx and the three Pyramids, and 
doubtless thought of all the things 
that were appropriate to the time and 
place. 

The great Pyramid of Cheops has 
been advertised so extensively that 
doubtless many people will be sur- 
prised to learn that there is a whole 
flock of Pyramids on this plateau 
along the edge of the Libyan Desert. 
There are Pyramids to the north and 


Pyramids to the south, five groups in 


all, sixty of them, and they vary in 
size from a stingy little mound look- 
ing like an extinct lime-kiln up to the 
behemoth specimen which is photo- 
graphed by every Cook tourist. 

Why do these Pyramids vary so 
greatly in size? Each was built by 
some royal personage as an enduring 
monument to his administration and 
the last resting-place of his remains. 
The most eminent students of Egypto- 
logy now agree that the size of each of 
these Pyramids is a fair measure of 
the length of each king’s reign. The 
reason that Cheops has the biggest 
Pyramid is that he held office longer 
than the others. When a_ king 
mounted the throne, if he was feeling 
rugged and was what an insurance 
company would call a “ preferred 
risk,’’ he would block out the founda- 
tion of a Pyramid tomb that would 
require, say, ten years for the build- 
ing. If at the end of ten years he 
was still feeling in: good physical 
condition and confident of lasting a 
while longer, he would widen the 
foundations and put on additional 
layers up to the summit. Labour 
was free and materials were cheap, 
and he kept everybody working on his 
tomb as long as he lived. Finally, 
when the court physicians began to 
warn him that his time was limited, 
he would begin putting on the outer 
coating of dressed stone and arrange 
for the inscriptions. The ruler who 
lasted only three or four years was 
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buried in a squatty little Pyramid, 
which soon became hidden under the 
drifting sands of the desert. Cheops 


_kept piling up the huge blocks for 


thirty years, and that is why his 
Pyramid holds the record. If Me- 
thuselah had been a Pyramid builder 
he would have been compelled to put 
up a tomb probably a mile and a half 
high and about eleven miles around 
the base. In a revolutionary South 
American Republic the ruler would 
probably get no further than laying 
the corner-stone. 

We did not climb the Pyramids. 
Mr. Peasley said he would postpone 
going up until they inaugurated a 
lift service. The view from the top 
is said to be very fine (see guide-book), 
but those who are lugged and hauled 
up over the angular blocks of stone are 
so exhausted when they arrive at 
the top that they cannot see any- 
thing, so we decided to go to thein- 
terior and look at the tomb cham- 
bers. An easy incline led to a sort 
of grotto entrance, and we thought 
that going to see these chambers 
would be something like strolling into 
a tathskeller. I shall quote Mr. 


Peasley’s own words, that the reader 


may gain some idea of the horrible 
experience awaiting any one who 
undertakes the journey. 

“Three men with bushy whiskers 
and white ‘Mother Hubbards’ got 
hold of me and dragged me up to 
this hole in the rock,” is the way he 
told it to a group at the dinner table. 
“I told ’em I didn’t need any help, 
but they kept bold of me, and the 
next thing I knew we were in a rat- 
hole as dark as pitch and as hot as 
an oven, sliding down to the centre 
of the earth. The man in front Had 
hold of my leg, pulling me along; 
another one held me by the collar, 
and the third one kind of slid along 
with the rest of us and kept up a 
running conversation in some foreign 
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the royal remains. Some’ of these 
passages are less than three feet in 
diameter, and literally bored through 
the slippery rock, at sharp grades, 
first up and then down. Of course, 
- when Cheops planned these passages 
he did not count on the enterprise 
and the perseverance of the modern 
tourist. To get to these chambers, 
which are buried in the very sub- 
centre of the huge mass of * rock, 
calls for desperate and wearisome 
exertion, and when one arrives, there 
is nothing to see except blank stone 
walls. As Mr. Peasley expressed it, 
““We don’t want to go back home 
and not be able to say that we saw 
the whole works.” 

Overheated and groggy, we tottered 
downhill to the hotel, which stands 
near the end of the tram-line. It isa 
high-class establishment, patronised 
by a sedate class of traveller, and here 
we had no difficulty in cooling off. 
It was one of those hotels at which 
no one speaks to any one else, and 
gooseberry tarts are served for lun- 
cheon. Here, on the edge of the burn- 
ing desert, it was so frigid in the din- 
ing-room that people had to put ice 
in their claret in order to reduce it 
to the temperature of the room. 
Even Mr. Peasley, who feels that to be 
cheery and conversational is a duty 
he owes to his fellow-man, crawled 
back into his shell and remained 
very quiet after two dowager looking 
ladies began looking holes in him 
with their lorgnettes. 

After luncheon we went out on the 
desert and warmed up again. Also, 
we looked at the golf-links, staked out 
across the barren sands—not to be 
played on, but merely to be featured 
in the hotel advertisement. Think 
of a golf course which is one huge 
hazard! Drive the ball in any direc- 
tion and you can’t play out of the 
sand ! 

When the microbe of travel gets 
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into the human system nothing can 
exterminate it. Once a _ traveller, 
always a traveller—that is, if the ex- 
chequer and the physical strength 
hold out. This aching desire to pick 
up and go somewhere is called by the 
Germans ‘“ wanderlust,” and with 
singular appropriateness, for it is an 
unholy passion for gadding about. 

‘Here they were, these male and 
female octogenarians, not propped 
up in armchairs dividing the family 
silverware and arranging bequests to 
hospitals and libraries, but out on the 
blinding ‘desert, thousands of miles 
from home, falling off donkeys, climb- 
ing up on camels, devouring guide- 
books, rummaging around for time- 
tables, protesting about the charges, 
and leading, on the whole, a life of 
strenuosity. We heard of two Eng- 
lish women, sisters, both over seventy, 
who had just returned from Khar- 
toum, from which point they had gone 
on a hunting expedition still further 
into the interior. They had to wear 
mosquito bags and semi-male attire, 
and were out in the wild country 
for days at a time, chasing gazelles, 
hyenas and other indigenous fauna. 

Just as I am about to conclude this 
treatise it occurs to me that, although 
I have given a wealth of useful in- 
formation regarding the Pyramids, I 
have rather overlooked our old friend 
the Sphinx. I can only say in pass- 
ing that it looks precisely like the 
printed advertisements. There is no 
deception about it. It is in a bad 
state of repair, but this is not sur- 
prising when we consider its age. 
Herodotus does not mention the 
Sphinx, but it was there at the time. 
In fact,°it had been there fourteen 
hundred years when he first arrived. 
It seems strange that an observing 
traveller should have overlooked a 
monument sixty-six feet high, with 

face nearly fourteen feet wide, and a 
Nose five feet and seven inches long. 
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In trying to understand, I am 
much impressed by the difference be- 
tween book-writing and play-wyjting, 
and it is a wonder to me that any 
novelist is ever successful on the 
stage. The late Mrs. Craigie, who was 
very successful, both as a novelist 
and a dramatist, says, in her preface 
to “The Ambassador ” :— 

“Once I found a speech in prose ; 
prose so subtly balanced, harmonious, 
and interesting, that it seemed on 
paper a song, but no actor or actress, 
though they spoke with the voice of 
angels, would make it, on the stage, 
even tolerable. It was too long in 
one bar, and too short in another. 
It dragged, it jumped, it vexed the 
_ ear and stilled the brain. Common 
rant would have been more vivacious. 
A column recited from the dictionary 
could not have been so dull.” 

Mrs. Craigie might have added that, 
on the other hand, even the mest 
successful play, when put into book 
form, reads very badly. This prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that a 
book of the drama rarely sells to any 
extent, being bought almost ex- 
clusively by those who wish to 
produce the play at some amateur 
entertainment. 

In order to understand what the 
Rritish people like, I purchased from 
my friend, Mr. Heinemann, through 
the medium of my friend, Mr. Denny, 
bookseller on the Strand, the volume 
entitled ‘‘ His House in Order,” the 
real price of which is two-and-six, 
but I was allowed to have it for 
one-and-eleven, because I stand in 
with the trade, and keep out of the 
book war. I read this book through 
five times, and then went to see the 
play. This was not giving the actors 
a fair chance, for every time they 
opened their lips, I knew _ before- 
hand the words they were going to 
utter. [ had eliminated the ele- 
ment of surprise, and so [ expected 
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to have rather a dull time’of it, but 
such was not the case. I expected 
to be annoyed by what I took to be 
the sill¥ repetitions in the book, but I 
never noticed them. Everything 
went off as naturally and inevitably 
as if I were listening in a corner of 
the drawing-room to the ordinary 
conversation found therein. When 
“His House in Order’? was given 
for the four hundredth time, each - 
member of the audience was presented 
with a souvenir. I think that in- 
stead of this, every actor and actress 
in the piece should have been pre- 
sented with a souvenir of several 
hundred pounds. What a inghtful 
thing it must be to say the same 
words, make the same gestures, move 
to the same spot here and there on 
the stage, continue the same ex- 
pressions of countenance, shrugs of 
shoulders, motions of hand, for four 
hundred nights in succession. It isa 
wonder that human nature preserves 
its sanity under such an ordeal, yet 
when I saw the play there was no hint 
of weariness on the part of any of the 
cast. Miss Irene Vanbrugh was as 
lovely and as charming as ever, and 
George Alexander the courteous, de- 
bonnair gentleman as of yore. 


I 


Turning to the play, 

The Secret both in its spoken and 
of its printed form, the 
Success. lesson which ° emerges 
from its great success 

seems to be that a drama must 
be keyed down to the comprehension 
of the stupidést person in the au- 
dience. I do not mean that the play 
itself should be stupid, for ‘“ His 
House in Order ” is extremely clever 
and excellently constructed, but when 
you come to any point, you must 
hammer it into the heads of the 
o dience in a way a novelist would 
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never dare to do with his readers. 
The reader, of course, has time to 
ponder and think, if he wishes to do 
so. If he misses an allusion, he may 
turn back a page, and con it over 
again, but with a play this is im- 
possible. The action must go on, 
and the dramatist must see to it that 
no important point is missed in the 
continuous movement, thus he is 
hemmed in between the movement of 
his play and the comprehension of 
his audience, and so he has before him 
a very difficult task, and must resort 
to this sort of thing :— 

Nina: If the conditions had been 
favourable 

I take it for granted that everyone 
knows the story of the play. Nina 
is the second wife. Her husband 





and the relatives of the first wife are 


rather unjust and disagreeable to the 
second wife. When Nina says: “If 
the conditions had been favourable,” 
any reasonably sane man knows that 
she 1s referring to the perfections of 
her predecessor, which do not give 
her. a chance. But a stupid man 
might not understand what she was 
referring to, therefore we have this 
talk :— 

Nina: If the conditions had been 
favourable 

Hilary : Conditions ? 

Nina: If there had been no one 
before me. 

Hilary: You are alluding to—— 

Nina: His first wife. 

Hilary : Annabel ? 

Nina: The perfect first wife. 

There, at last, Mr. Pinero has got 
it into the stupidest head in the 
audience what those two people are 
talking about. Now, I should have 
written :— . 

Nina: His first wife, Annabel, was 
so perfect that I have no chance in 
comparison with her. 

Put if I had, my play would have 
run less than a week, because I :d 
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ignored the stupid person, and had 


used one sentence where Mr. Pinero 
uses seven. On page 23, we havé :— 

Derek: Oh, he’s my great chum, 
you know. 

Hilary : Ah, he’s your great chum, 
is he ? 

. Derek : My man chum. 

And a little further down the 
page :— 

Derek : Why, have you ever come 
into contract with him ? 

Geraldine: Not contract, “‘contact.”’ 
_ Mdile. Thomé: Contact, contact, 
contact. | 

Derek : Contact. 

A little further on Mr. Pinero wishes 
to plant the suspicion in the mind of 
his auditors that the first wife was not 
the immaculate person the relatives 
suppose. In a book a mere hint 
would suffice. Here is how it is done 
in a play :— 

Lady Ridgeley : I used to consider 
his manner highly objectionable. 

Derek: Mamma didn’t. 

Lady Ridgeley : Eh ? 

Derek: Mamma liked Maurry. 

Lady Ridgeley : Your poor mother? 

Derek: Yes, poor mamma liked 
Maurry very very much indeed. 

_ Here follows the insistence on a 
single word :— 

Geraldine: Hush, Nina is a very 
jealous young woman. 

Sir Daniel : Jealous ? 

Geraldine : Horribly jealous. 

Sir Daniel : How terrible. 

Geraldine : As jealous as she is help- - 
less, poor thing. 

Sir Daniel : What a dreadful afflic- 
tion ! 

Geraldine : Jealousy ? 

sir Daniel: Jealousy. 

Geraldine : Dreadful, dreadful. 

Here we have the words “ jealous ” 
and “jealousy” used six times on 
end, and the word ** dreadful ”? three 
times. This sort of thing would not 
be permissible 1n a novel, yet it sounds 
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perfectly right and natural from the 
stage. Sometimes the conversation 
reads like piffling idiocy, as, for in- 
stance, on page II5 :— 

Hilary: Did Filmer 
downstairs ? 

Sir Daniel: Yes. 

Hilary : And Mrs. Nina ? 

Sir Daniel: No. 

Lady Ridgeley: No, she did not. 

Geraldine: No. 

Pryce: No, she didn’t. 

But he gets there, you see. Even 
the slowest-minded person in the 
crowded theatre knew that the lady 
did not get down to breakfast, which 
was really a more important incident 
than the mere missing of the meal, 
because it showed continuous rebellion 
on Nina’s part, and this fact had to 
be drummed in, for when she does 


breakfast 


come down, and meets Hilary, the - 


following repetitions occur :— 

Hilary: But after a night’s rest? 

Nina: Rest ? (A pause). Rest ? 

Hilary: You haven’t slept very 
soundly ? ji 

Nina: Ah! 

Hilary : After a night’s reflection, 
then. 

Nina: That’s better. 

Hilary : After a night’s reflection. 

Nina: After a night’s reflection to 
dare to come down a woman. 

Hilary : A woman ? 

See how “rest,” “a night’s reflec- 
tion’? and “‘ woman” are repeated, 
and thus Mr. Pinero drags with him 
the slowest-minded individual in his 
audicnce ; never allows him to lag 
behind, and when the audience 
emerges from the theatre, there 1s a 
unanimous chorus, ** What a splendid 
play!’ And so it is, for Mr. Pinero 
is so clever, so adept at his art, that 
he has pulled the numskull along with- 
out wearying the clever person, and 
that appears to me to be a triumph 
of dramatic art. When the idea to 
be imparted to the audience is an 
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important one, he will take page after 
page to elaborate it. Hilary and 
Nina have discovered, by finding some 
letters which should have been burnt 
when received, that the first wife 
had gone wrong. This discovery puts 
a grim power into the hands of the 
persecuted second wife. Hhlary is 
endeavouring to persuade her not to 
use this power. The letters prove 
that the first wife was going to elope 
with another man, but on the after- 
noon of the day before, she was killed 
by being thrown from her carriage. 
Hilary pleads for the destruction of 
the letters, and, speaking of the- dead 
wife, says :—“ She wasn’t allowed to 
take that last desperate step, remem- 
ber.” 

Nina: Not allowed ° 

Hilary : No, she was stopped. 

Nina: Stopped? By whom? 

Hilary : By whom ? 

Nina: Who stopped her ? 

Now, it seems almost unbelievable 
that anyone in that audience at this 
point does not know who stopped the 
wretched woman flung from her 
carriage on to a pile of stones, yet 
there are thirty-six lines of talk 
leading up to Hilary’s climax which 
1S ;— 

‘* Let us believe that in all this there 
was the hand of God.” 

One of the cleverest plays I ever 
saw was written by W. D. Howells, 
whose delightful books are well known 
in this country. The play was as 
crisp and as clever as the dialogue of 
his novels, but it failed disastrously, 
and I think it must have been because 
he expected the audience to com- 
prehend the spoken words as he knew 
they comprehended the written ones. 
Here is a sample of Mr. Howells’ 
bright dialogue taken from his book, 
‘Their Wedding Journey.” Two 
ladies have met in one of the vast 
hotels overlooking Niagara Falls, but 
it is out of the season. There is 
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